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wmi AN ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE QIALD^AN CHRISTIANS OF KURDISTAN, 
AND THE VEZIDIS, OR DEVIL WORSHIPPERS; AND AN ENQUIRY INTO THE 
MANNERS AND ARTS OF THE ANCIEiNT ASSYRUNS. 


BY AUSTEN HENRY LA YARD, D.C.L. 


TO BENJAMIN AUSTEN, ESQ. 

THIS WOBK IS AFFECTIOKATELV DBDICATED. 


PREFACE. 

It is with considerable diffidence that I 
venture to submit the following narrative to 
the reader. The opinions of friends, and a 
desiro on niy part to communicate the little 
information that opportunities may have ena- 
bled me to acquire, with regard to a country 
and city so little known as Assyria and Nine- 
veh, have alone induced me to undertake a 
work of this nature under the united disad- 
vantages of incapacity, literary inexperience, 
iU health, and a very short residence in Eng- 
land. When I add that 1 have, at thesame 
tinie,been engaged in preparing for the press 
an illustrated work on the Monuments of 
Nineveh, and in superintending the publica- 
tion, for the Trustees of the British Museum,* 
of the Cuneiform inscriptions brought by me 
from Assyria, occupations which have de- 
manded considerable time and care, I may 
perhaps appeal with more confidence to the 
kind indulgence of my readers, and particu- 
larly of those who are far more competent 
than myself to enter into the enquiries 1 have 
ventured to add to my personal narrative. 

A general dissertation, such as that con- 
tained in the latter part of this work, requires 
a very eitcnsive acquaintance with those an- 
cient and modern authors who have written 
or casually touched upon similar subjects. 
The necessity of a residence in the country, 
and the consequent absence of books, have 
prevented mo from consulting many works 
wl^i might have afforded valuable infor- 
ma^n, and have rendered difficult the veri- 
fication of quotations obtained, in many in- 
stances, during hurried visits to London. 

With more lime and opportunities at my 
command, this dissertation might have been 
rendered more entertaining and useful. I 
should not have added it to the narrative. 


had I not fell that there were many observa- 
tions which could only have occurred to one 
engaged, like myself, in a very close exami- 
nation of the ruins of Assyria, and which, 
right or wrong, should be recorded, if re- 
corded at all, whilst still fresh in my memory. 
I may perhaps venture to hope that, although 
these general remarks may be of little value, 
they will at least afford some assistance 
to others who may engage in similar en- 
quiries. 

Being anxious to avoid entering upon de- 
bateabio subjects, it was originally my in- 
tention to state merely the results of my 
researches; but, as I proceeded with my 
work, I found it necessary to touch upon 
topics connected with Assy'rian history and 
chronology. This was almost indispensable, 
in order to give the reader an idea of the ex-' 
tent of the discoveries and of the arguments 
they furnish. The opinions, however, w hich 
1 have ventured to offer must be considered 
rather in the light of suggestions. Many 
things that have appeared to me to bo facts 
may require further proof before they can bo 
generally admittetl. An examination of the 
ruins of Assyria still unexplored, and a fuller 
acquaintance with the monuments and in- 
scriptions already discovered, arc required to 
enable us to arrive at satisfactory results in 
an enquiry such as 1 have entered into. Still 
it appears to me that we have already suffi- 
cient data to warrant the attempt. These 
words of caution are necesstiry, and I trust 
the reader will acquit me of any wish to mis- 
lead him, or to make more of my subject than 
it deserves. 

With regard to my personal narrative, I 
may owe an apology to the reader for intro- 
ducing subjects not included in the title of 
my work, for .adding narratives of my visits 
to the Tiyari and Yezidis, and a dissertation 
upon the Chaldasans of Kurdistan. I have 
thought that it might not bo uninteresting 
to give such slight sketches of manners and 
customs as would convey a knowledge of the 
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condition and history o( the present inha- 
bitants of the country, particularly of those 
who, there is good reason to presume, are 
descendants of tho ancient Assyrians. They 
are, indeed, as much the remains of Niue- 
reh, and Assyria, as are the rude heaps and 
ruini'd palaces. A comparison between the 
dwellers in tho land as they now are, and as 
tho monuments of their ancestors load us to 
believe they once were, will not perhaps bo 
without useful results. It may give rise to 
serious rcQuclion, and may ereu prove an 
instructive lesson. 

1 must prepare the reader for such inac- 
curacies and defects in my narrative as may 
arise from haste and inexperience. I have 
preferred sketches conveying a general idea 
of my operations and adventures to mere 
dry details, and a continuous relation of in- 
cidents which might have led me into fre- 
quent repetitions. 

In spelling Eastern names I have followed 
no uniform system— having endeavoured to 
write them in the best way I could, to con- 
vey the mode of their pronunciation by the 
people of the country. This, 1 am aware, is 
contrary to the plan now generally adopted ; 
but I have not had time to reduce the orien- 
tal words, in various languages, to one stan- 
dard. 

It is a pleasing duly to acknowlcijge kind- 
ness and assistance in such labours as these, 
and it is with gratitude that I admit the great 
obligation under which I am to Mr. Birch, of 
the British Museum, for much valuable in- 
formation and many important suggestions, 
tho source of which, when used, I have not 
always acknowledged. To Mr. Hawkins and 
tho other oflicers of tho British Museum, 
whom 1 have had occasion to consult, 1 also 
have to express my thanks fur uniform kind- 
ness and courtesy. From Mr. George Scharf, 
jun., I have received great assistance. The 
plalus and woodcuts have t>een chiefly exe- 
cuted, from my sketches, by him, or under 
his superintendence. (1) To others I would 
express my grateful obligations; although I 
am restricted from making any other allu- 
sion to the aid 1 have received from them. 

To the Chairman and Honourable Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, through 

(I) These itlaalratioas, chiefly coniiatini; of plant, 
copies orhas-rciiers and scuiptiire,we arc coinpcIitM] 
to omit in the present edition, Inconsntnenceol their 
nnmber. The entire of the objects discovered are, 
however, now being engraved on a large .ind elabo- 
rate scale for separate publicalion in London. 
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whose enlightened iminifloeBce I am mainly 
enabled to publish my drawings of the bas- 
roliels discovered at Nineveh, I must take this 
opportunity of expressing that gratitude 
which many, who have been engaged in si- 
milar undertakings, have had reason to feel 
as strongly as myself. In recording a libe- 
rality, unfortunately so rare, I become an 
aiiditional witness to the noble support 
they have ever rendered to literature and 
science. 

It is to bo regretted that proper steps have 
not been taken fur the transport to England 
of the sculptures discovered at Nineveh. 
Those which have already reached this coun- 
try, and, it is to be feared, those which are 
now on their way, have consequently suffered 
unnecessary injury. The great winged bull 
and lion, which, I had hoped, would have 
speedily formed an important portion of the 
national collection, are still lying at Bnsrab, 
and there is little prospect, at present, of 
their being brought to this country. Surely 
British ingenuity and resources cannot, as is 
pretended, be unable to remove objects which 
have already, with very inadequate means, 
been transported nearly a thousand miles. 
The cases containing the small objects, re- 
cently deposited in the British Museum, were 
not only opened without authority at Bombay, 
but their contents exhibited, without proper 
precautions, to the public. It is remarkable 
'that several of the most valnable (indeed the 
most valuable) specimens are missing, and 
the whole collection was so carelessly re- 
packed that it has snslained very material 
injury. Were these Assyrian relics, however 
valuable, such as could be again obtained, 
either by ingenuity or labour, their loss might 
not perhaps be so seriously lamented ; but if 
once destroyed they can never be restored, 
and it must be remembered that they are al- 
most the only remains of a great city and of 
a great nation. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Before submitting the following narrative 
of my Ittbours in Assyria to the reader, it may 
not be uninteresting to give a slight sketch 
of what had been done in the field of Assy- 
rian antiquities, previous to the recent dis- 
coveries on the site of Nineveh. 

The history of Assyria had been written by 
Hcrodutus and Clesias. Unfortunately, the 
work of the former, who was so scrupulous in 
recording facts and traditions, has been cn- 
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Urely lost. Not a fragment of it has been 
preserved by those who, it may be presum- 
ed, might have made use of it, and who quote 
largely from him on similar subjects. This 
fact has led modern critics to doubt whether 
Herodotus did really write an Assyrian his- 
tory, although Aristotle mentions having 
seen it ; (1) or whether he merely alludes to 
a projected undertaking. Hid such a work 
exist, there islittlc doubt that we should pos- 
sess a very complete history of Assyria, as 
Herodotus considered the subject ofsufticient 
interest and imporuince to demand a se- 
parate treatise. This design of writing a 
distinct account of the Assyrians has unfor- 
tunately led him to omit all mention of that 
nation in his great work ; ne might other- 
wise have derived much information from 
casual notices, similar to those which he has 
introduced respecting the Egyptians and 
other remarkable nations of antiquity. Al- 
most the only allusion he makes to an evont 
in Assyrian history — the sudden spread of the 
Assyrian power over Asia— apparently in- 
volves an assertion in direct contradiction to 
all tiiat we lind elsewhere recorded of the 
antiquity and origin of the Assyrian empire. 

Of the history of Gtesias only a few frag- 
ments have been preserved, chiefly in the 
works of Diodorus Siculus and Photius. He 
was a native of Cnidus, who, either as a pri- 
soner or a traveller, found himself at the Per- 
sian capital. Being .skilled in medicine, he 
was taken into favour by the king, and re- 
mained seventeen years at his court, where 
he was treated w ith great distinction. Daring 
his residence in Persia he was able to consult 
tho public archives, and ho compiled from 
them a history of the Persians, and of their 
predecessors in the empire of Asia. (2) He 
also wrote an account of India and its pro- 
ductions; the absurd exaggerations and 
fables which it contains have caused all his 
other works to be viewed w ith suspicion. He 
is likewise accused of being led, by extreme 
jealousy of Herodotus, into direct ini.s-slate- 
raents, that he may contradict that historian. 

(1) Hiit. Antm., I. Tit., e. IS, I am indebted to a 
reviewer In tlie Quarterly (No. cliviu, p.lH,) for the 
following note on tbl« pasuge ; “ Aristotle merely 
mentions a fact in natural bisloryof wbieh a certain 
author was Ignorant ; for that author, in his account 
of the taking of Nineveh, describee an eagle drink- 
ing. But the name of that author. In the best HSS., 
is which reading is retained by Bckker; 

and however it may seem more probable that He- 
rodotus should have described the taking of Nineveh 
than Hesiod, yet, even if so, there Is nothing to show 
thalArlatoUe did not cits from memory, or oopy 
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Aristotle, more than onco, declares him to 
bo unworthy of credit ; (3) and modem critics 
have generally agreed to reject altogether,©! 
to receive with great reserve, all his asser- 
tions. Yet Diodorus Siculus, and several an- 
cient authors, appear to have followed and 
Iriisled him, and it may be observed, that 
whilst mere travellers’ tales and vulgar tra- 
ditions were probably the only sources of his 
Indian marvelsi wrillen records and monu- 
ments may have furnished him with well- 
authenticated historical facts, to assist him in 
compiling the history of the country in which 
he residisl, and of which ho had a personal 
knowledge. Unfortunately, of his history 
very little remains, except the names of 
kings. Much relating to Assyria contained 
in the works of others was, however, un- 
doubtedly copied fnim him. 

Of later writers who have touched upon 
Assyrian hislorj i Diodorus Siculus, a mere 
compiler, is Ihe principal. Eusebius, and 
the .Armenian historians, such as Moses of 
Chorene. have prc.sorvcd a few valuable de- 
tails and hints ; they also obtained their in- 
formation from elsewhere, but in some in- 
stances from griginal sources^ not altogether 
devoid of aulhcnliciiy. Many other authors 
could bo cited, who have casually in their 
works alluded lo events in Assyrian history, 
or have introduced brief notices concerning 
tho As.syrian empire; but any particular ac- 
count of them, or an analysis of the informa- 
tion they afford, would only weary tho 
reader. (4) It is remarkable, that none of 
the authors alluded to do more than mention 
by name any of the As.syrian kings, with the 
exception of the three great monarchs.Ninus, 
Semiramis, and Sardanapalus, whom tradi- 
tions have made celebrated, and whose deeds, 
like those of all prominent characters in an 
epoch befobe sober history commenced, bare 
been invested with superhuman features, or 
have been mixed up with fables. Yet above 
thirty generations elapsod between Ninus and 
Sardanapalus, duriug which a whole line of 
kings occupied Ihe Assyrian throne, and 

from acme other Icm accurate writer. The two 
pamyes in ^ Hcrodolua, when he _ apeakii of hia 
Avntttt Avyai , and bii triptt Xiyu (1. c. tod, 
oy no meana show that he ever fulflUed bla 
Intention, if he had such intention, of writing a ae- 
paratc Aaayrian hialory." 

(1) Diod.Sical.,1. at. 

(a) De General., Animal., I. U., e. B, and Biat. 
Anim., I. viU..c. ts. 

(4) I may mention Beroeua, Abydenna, Strabo, Ni- 
cotao* of Da m aacoa. Caator, Potyktalor, iaatiB,S«i- 
daa, and the SynceUis. 
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maintained the power of the empire. Their 
names have beon banded down to us in ge- 
nealogical series by Eusebius, the Sj ncellus, 
and others; (I) but the lists themselves are 
more ihan doubtful, and are generally believ- 
ed to furnish sufficient evidence against their 
own authenticity. 

With regard to Niniis and Semiramis, I 
need only here mention that, like all heroes 
of primitive history and early fhaditinn, their 
names appear to have bocomo conventional, 
all great deeds and national events being as- 
signed to them. Originally historic charac- 
ters, they have boon to some oitent invested 
with divine attributes, and have been mixed 
up with the theology of the race of which they 
were the first monarchs. This leads to a 
well-known result — the hero-worship of an- 
cient nations. Still, in admitting this fact, 
we must guard against rejecting traditions, 
simply because they are connected with these 
names. Many have a foundation, and were 
probably derived from events which actually 
took place. It is tho province of the critical 
inquirer to separate tho mythic from that 
which conies within tho legitimate bounds of 
history ; to trace the origin of fables, and to 
draw rational conclusions from them. 

The Assyrians are not particularly alluded 
to in Holy Writ, until the period when th 'ir 
warlike expeditions to the west of the Eu- 
phrates brought them into contact with the 
Jews. Tho first king whose name is recorded 
was Pul, who reigned between eight and nine 
hundred years before the Christian era, and 
about two hundred previous to the fall of the 
empire; consequently ho must have been 
nearly the last of a long succession of kings 
who, it is generally admitted, had ruled over 
the greater part of Asia. The later monarchs 
are more frequently mentioned in the Bible; 
as their conquests over the Jews, whom they 
led captive into Assyria, bring them conti- 
nually under notice. But, except when they 
particularly concern the Jewish people, very 
little is related of tho deeds of even these mo- 
narchs. 

Of modern historians who have attempted 
to reconcile tho discrepancies of Assyrian 
chronology, and to restore to some extent, 
from the fragments to which I have alluded, 
a history of the Assyrian empire, I scarcely 
know whom to point out. From such contra- 
dictory materials, it is not surprising that 
each writer should have formed a system of 

(17 Abydenua gives a list of kinga diObriDg from 
those of Eusebius and the Syneellus. 
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his own ; and we DiAy, without incurring the 
charge of scepticism, treat all their efforts as 
little better than ingenious speculations. In 
the date alone to be assigned to the com- 
mencement of the Assyrian empire, they dif- 
fer nearly a thousand years ; and oven when 
they treat of events which approach the epoch 
of authentic history, such as the death of 
Sardanapalus, tho invasion of tho Medes,and 
the fall of the empire, there is nearly tho 
same comparative discrepancy. The Bactrian 
and Indian expeditions of Ninus, the won- 
derful works of Semiramis, and the effe- 
minacy of Sardanapalus, have beei^ de- 
scribed over and over again, and form tho 
standard ingredients of the .Assyrian history 
of modern authors. Tho narratives framed 
upon them convey useful lessons, and are, 
moreover, full of romantic events to excite the 
imagination. As such they have been re- 
pealed, with a warning that their authenticity 
rests upon a slender basis, and that it is 
doubtful whether they are to be regarded as 
history, or to be classed amongst fables. Al- 
though the names of Nineveh and Assyria 
have been familiar to us from childhood, and 
are connected with our earliest impressions 
derived from tho Inspired Writings, it is only 
when we ask ourselves what we really know- 
concerning them, that we discover our igno- 
rance of all that relates to their history, and 
oven to their geographical position. 

It is indeed one of the most remarkable 
facts in history, that tho reconls of an empire, 
so renowned for its power and civilisation, 
should have been entirely lost ; and that the 
site of a city as eminent for its extent as its 
splendour should for ages have been a matter 
of doubt ; it is not perhaps lesatcurious that 
an accidental discovery should suddenly lead 
us to hope that these records may be reco • 
vered, and this site satisfactorily identified. 

The ruins in Assyria and Babylonia, chiefly 
huge mounds, apparently of mere earth and 
rubbish, had long excited curiosity from their 
size and evident antiquity. They were tho 
only remains of an unknown period, of a 
period antecedent to the Macedonian con- 
quest. Consequently they alone could bo 
identified with Nineveh and Babylon, and 
could afford a clue to the site and nature of 
those cities. There is, at tho same time, a 
vague mystery attaching to remains like 
these, which induces travellers to examine 
them with more than ordinary interest, and* 
even with some degree of awe. A great vitri- 
fied mass of brick-work, surrounded by the 
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accumulated rubbish of ages, was bcliered to 
represent the identical lower which called 
down the divine vengeance, and was over- 
thrown, according to an universal tradition, 
by the fires of Heaven. The mystery and 
dread, which attached to the place, were kept 
up by exaggerated accounts of wild beasts, 
who haunted the subterraneous passages, and 
ef the no less savage tribes who wandered 
amongst the ruins. Other mounds in the 
vicinity were identified with the hanginggar- 
dens, and those marvellous structures which 
tradition has attributed to two queens, Semi- 
ranijs and Nilocris. Thu difficulty of reaching 
the site of these remains increased the cu- 
riosity and interest with which they were re- 
garded ; and a fragment from Babylon was 
esteemed a precious relic, not altogether de- 
void of a sacred character. The ruins which 
might bo presumed to occupy the site of tho 
Assyrian capital were even less known, and 
less visited, than those in Babylonia. Several 
travellers had noticed the great mounds of 
earth opposite the modern city of Mosul, and 
when the inhabitants of tho neighbourhood 
pointed out the tomb of Jonah upon the sum- 
mit of one of them, it was, of course, natural 
to conclude, at once, that it marked the silo 
of the great Nineveh. (1) Macdonald Kin- 
neir, no mean antiquarian and geographer, 
who examined these mounds, was inclined to 
believe that they marked the site of a Roman 
camp of the time of Hadrian ; and yet a very 
superficial knowledge of the cuins of Baby- 
lonia would have shown at once that they 
were of a very different period. 

Tho first to engage in a serious examina- 
tion of the ruins within the limits of ancient 
Assyria was Mr. Rich, many years the political 
Resident of tho East India Company at Bagh- 
dad, a man whom enterprise, industry, ex- 
tensive and varied teaming, and rare influ- 
ence over the inhabitants of the country, 
acquired as much by character as position, 
eminently qualified for such a task. Tho re- 
mains near Hillah, being in the immediate 
vicinity of Baghdad, first attracted his atten- 
tion ; and he commenced his labours by care- 
fully examining the nature and extent of the 
site they occupied, and by opening trenches 
into the various mounds. The results of his 

(<) It need leareely be observed, tbit the tradition 
placing the tomb of Jonah amongst the ruins op- 
posite Mosul Is not auUienticated by any passage in 
the Seriplures, It is now received by Christians 
and Mussulmans, and probablyoriginatedinthe spot 
baving been once occupied by a CbrisUon church or 
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examination and researches, with an able 
dissertation on the topography of ancient 
Babylon, and the position of its principal 
buildings, appeared at Vienna, in an oriental 
lilerary journal called the “ Mines dcrOrient.’’ 
This memoir was translated and published in 
England, and was followed by a second me- 
moir, called forlh by some remarks in tho 
“ .\rchsBologia," by Major Rennell. The two 
have recently been republished in a work 
containing .t narrative of a journey to Baby- 
lon. edited by his widow. 

It is unnecessary hero to enter into a de- 
tailed account of Mr. Rich’s discoveries 
amongst tho ruins of Babylon. They were of 
considcrable'interest, though, of course, in 
results far behind what accident has recently 
furnished. They consisted chiefly of frag- 
ments of inscriptions, bricks, engraved stones, 
and a coffin of wood ; but the careful account 
which he drew up of tho silo of the ruins was 
of greater value, and has formed the ground- 
work of all subsequent inquiries into tho to- 
pography of Babylon. 

In the year 1820 Mr. Rich, having been in- 
duced to visit Kurdistan for tho benefit of his 
heallh, returned to Baghdad by way of Mosul. 
Remaining some days in Ibis city, his curio- 
sity wasnaturallyexcited by ihe great mound$ 
on the opposite bank of the river, and he en- 
tered upon an oxamination of them. He learnt 
from the inhabitants of Mosul that, some time 
previous to his visit, a sculpture, represent- 
ing various forms of men and animals, had 
been dug up m a mound forming part of the 
great enclosure. This strange object had 
been the cause of general wonder, and the 
whole population had issued from Ihc walls 
to gaze upon it. The ulema having at length 
pronounced that these figures were the idols 
of tho infidels, the Mohammedans, like obe- 
dient disciples, so completely destroyed them, 
that Mr. Rich was unable lo obtain even a 
fragment. 

His first step was lo visit Ihc village con- 
taining the tomb of Jonah, built upon Ihc sum- 
mit of one of tho principal mounds. In the 
houses he met with a few stones bearing in- 
scriptions, which had probably been disco- 
vered in digging Ihc foundations ; and under 
Ihe mosque containing tho tomb ho was shown 

convent, dedicated to the prophet. The building, 
which ia suppoaed to cover the tomb, la very much 
venerated, and only Mobammedant are allowed to 
enter it. The Jewa, In the lime of St. Jerome, point- 
ed out the aepulchre of Jonah at Galb-bepber, in the 
tribe of Zabulon. 
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three very narrow and apparently ancient 
passages, one within the other, with several 
doors or apertures. 

Ho next examined the largest niuiind of the 
group, called Kouyiinjik by the Turks, and 
Arinoushceah by the Arabs. Ho only found 
amongst the rubbish a few fragments of pot- 
tery, bricks with cuneiform characters, and 
some remains of bnilding in the ravines. He 
ascertained that the circumference was 
7690 feet, fin a subsequent occasion he 
made a careful survey of the site of alt the 
ruins, which is published in the collection of 
his journals, editel by his widow. 

With the exception of a .small stone chair, 
and a few remains of inscripiion.s, Mr. Rich 
obtained no other Assyrian relics from the 
ruins on the site of Nineveh ; and he left 
Mosul, little suspecting that in these mounds 
were buried the palaces of the Assyrian King".. 
As ho floated down the Tigris to Baghdad, he 
landed at Nimroud, and examined the gr. at 
mound. He was struck by its evident an- 
tiquity, and learnt the talcs of the inlmbitants 
of the neighbouring vill.iges connecting the 
ruins with Nimrod’s ow n city, and the belter 
authenticated tradition that they were those 
of A1 Alhur, or Ashur. from w hich the w hole 
country anciently received its mime, lie ob- 
tained a few specimens of bricks bearing 
cuneiform characters, and proceeded with his 
journey. 

The fragments collected by Mr. Rich were 
subsequently placed in the British Museum, 
and formed the principal, and indeed almost 
only, collection of Assyrian antiquities in Eu- 
rope. A case scarcely three feet .square en- 
closed all that remained, not only of the 
great city, Nineveh, but of Babylon itselfl 

Other museums in Europe contained a few 
cylinders and gems, which came from Assyria 
and Babylonia ; but they were not classilied, 
nor could it be determined to what exact 
epoch they belonged. Of As,syrian art no- 
thing was known, not even by analogv. The 
architecture of Nineveh and Babylon was a 
matter of speculation, and the poet or painter 
restored their palaces and temples, as best 
suited his theme or his subject. A descrip- 
tion of the temple of Bolus by Herodotus I d 
to an imaginary representation of the lower 
of Babel. Its spiral ascent, its galleries gra- 
dually decreasing in circumference and sup- 
ported by innumerable columns, arc familiar 
to us from the illustrations, adorning almost 
the opening page of that Book « hich is as- 
sociated with our earliest recollections. 


Such was our acquaintance four years ago 
with Nineveh and Assyria — their history, 
their site, and their arts. The reader will 
judge, from the follow ing pages, how far re- 
cent discoveries are likely to extend our know- 
ledge. 


CHAPTER I. 

First Journey in AKyrin.— Il« Ruins.— Konyonjik. 

Nimroud, and kalah Shersltat. — M. Botla's Dia- 

coveries.— Kliorsabad.— Rvdurn to Mosul. 

Dcring the autumn of 1839 and winter of 
1840, I had been wandering through Asia 
Minor and Syria, scarcely leaving unirod one 
spot hallowed by tradition, or unvisiled one 
ruin coiisecral<»d by history, I was accom- 
panied by one no less curious and enthusias- 
tic than myself. W'o were both equally care- 
less of comfort anil unmindful of danger. We 
lode alone ; our arms were our only protec- 
tion ; a valiso behind our saddles was our 
wardrobe, and we tended our own horses, ex- 
cept when relieved from the duly by thehos- 
piiable inhabiianis of a Turcoman village or 
an Arab lent. Thus unembarrassed by need- 
less luxuries, and uninfluenced by the opi- 
nions and prejudices of others, we mixed 
nmongsl the people, acquired without effort 
tlieir manners, and enjoyed without alloy 
those emotions which scones so novel, and 
spots so rich in varied association, cannot 
fail to produce. 

I look back with filings of grateful delight 
to those happy days when, free and unheed- 
ed, we left at dawn the humble cottage or 
cheerful tent, and lingering as we listed, un- 
conscious of dislanue and of the hour, found 
ourselves, as the sun wcul dow n, under some 
hoary ruin tenanted by the wandering Arab, 
or in some crumbling village still bearing a 
well-known name. No experienced drago- 
man mea.sured onr distances and appointed 
our stations. We were honoured with no con- 
versations by pashas, nor did we seek any 
civilities from governors. We neither drew 
toars nor curses from villagers by seizing 
their horses, or searching their houses for 
provisions; their welamio was sincere; their 
scanty fare was placisl before us ; we ate, and 
came and went in peace. 

I bad iraversed Asia Minor and Syria, vi- 
siting the ancient seats of civilisation, and 
the spots which religion has made holy. I 
now felt an irresistible desire to penetrate to 
the regions beyond the Euphrates, to which 
histniy and tradition point as the birthplaco 
of tho wisdom of the West. Most travellers. 
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after a jonmey throagb the usually frequent- 
ed parts of the East, have the same longing to 
cross the groat river, and to explore those 
lands which are separated on the map from 
the confines of Syria by a vast blank stretch- 
ing from Aleppo to the banks of the Tigris. 
\ deep mystery hangs over Assyria, Babylo- 
nia, and Chaldtea. With these names are 
linked great nations and groiil cities dimly 
shadowed forth in history; mighty ruins, in 
the midst of deserts, defying, by their very 
desolation and lack of dellnite form, the de- 
scription of the traveller ; the remnants of 
mighty races still roving over the land ; the 
fulfilling and fulfilment of prophecies; the 
plains to which the Jew and the Gentile alike 
look as the cradle of their race. After a jour- 
ney in Syria the thoughts naturally turn 
eastward ; and without treading on the re- 
mains of Nineveh and Babylon our pilgrimage 
is incomplete. 

I left Aleppo, with my compankm, on the 
18th of March. We still travelled as wo had 
been accustomed — without guide or servants. 
The road across the desert is at all times im- 
practicable, except to a numerous and well- 
armed caravan, and oilers no object of inte- 
rest. Wo preferred that through Bir and 
Orfa. From the latter city we traversed the 
low country at the foot of the Kurdish hills, 
a country little known, and abounding in cu- 
rious remains. The Egyptian frontier, at that 
time, extended to the cast of Orfa, and the 
war between the Sultan and Mohammed Ali 
Pasha being still unfinished, the tribes took 
advantage of the confusion, and were plun- 
dering on all sides. With our usual good 
fortune, we sncceeded in reaching Nisibin 
unmolested, although we ran daily risks, and 
more than once found ourselves in the midst 
of foraging parlies, and of tents which, an 
hour before, had been pillaged by the wan- 
dering bands of Arabs. We entered Mosul 
on the 10th of April. 

During a short stay in this town we visited 
the great ruins on the east bank of the river, 
which have boon generally believed to be the 
remains of Nineveh. (1j We rode also into 

(t) These ruins include llte great mounds of 
Konyiinjik and Nebbi Viiniis. 

(t) "He (Ntrorud) wentoul into Assyria and buitd- 
ed Nineveh, tbe cityRchoboth.and Calah, and Hesen 
belwrai Nineveh and Cataii; the same is a great 
city.” (Gen., X., It, 13.) The ruins of Nimroud bad 
been idenliited with Resen, of wbicti Larissa was 
believeiL first by Rochart, to be a corruption, arising 
from tbe (presumed) use, by the infaabitantsof the 
■swntry, of tbe common ShemiUe article “al"be- 


Ihe desert, and explored the mound of Kalah 
Sherghat, a vast ruin on the Tigris, about 
fifty miles below its junction with iho Zab. 
As we journeyed thither we rested for the 
night at the small Arab village of llammiiin 
Ali, around which are slill the vestiges of an 
ancient city. From the summit of an arti- 
ficial eminence we looked down upon a broad 
plain, separated from us by the river. A line 
of lofty mounds bounded' it to the cast, and 
one of a pyramidical form rose high above 
the rest. Beyond it could bti faintly traced 
the waters of the Zab. Its position rendered 
its identification easy. This was the pyramid 
which Xenophon had described, and near 
which the ten thousand had encamped ; the 
niiiis around it wore those which the Greek 
general saw twenty-two centuries before, and 
which were even then the remains of an an- 
cient city. Although Xenophon had con- 
founded a name, spoken by a strange race, 
with one familiar to a Greek ear, and had 
called the place Larissa, tradition still points 
to the origin of the aly, and, by attributing 
its foundation to Nimrod, whoso name the 
ruins now bear, connects it with one of the first 
settlements of the human race. (2) 

Kalah Sherghat, like Nimroud, was an As- 
syrian ruin, a vast shapeless mass, now co- 
vered with grass, and showing scarcely any 
traces of the work of man except where the 
winter rains had formed ravines down its al- 
most perpendicular sides, and had thus laid 
open its contents. A few fragments of pottery 
and inscribed bricks, discovered after a care- 
ful search amongst the rubbish which had ac- 
cumulated around the base of the great 
mound, served to prove that it owed its con- 
struction to the people who had founded the 
city of which Nimroud is the remains. There 
was a tradition current amongst the Arabs, 
that strange figures carved in black stone still 
existed amongst the ruins ; but we searched 
for them in vain, during the greater part of a 
day in which wo were engaged in exploring 
tho heaps of earth and bricks, covering a con- 
siderable extent of country on the right bank 
of the Tigris. (3) At the time of our visit Iho 

fore the word. It may be obMTved, In the fint 
place, that the pliiluloijical grounds arc Inadequate; 
and, in the second, that If this were Reien, no room 
would be left for tlie site of Nineveh, a still greater 
city. 

(3) A memoir on our visit to these ruins by Mr. 
Ainsworth will Iw fonnd in the Journal or the Royal 
Gcograpldcal Society, vol. xi. 1 shall give a hitler 
aevonntorthe place when I describe the excavations 
and discoveries which I subaequenlly made there. 
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slructcd of squared stones, and elaborately 
sculptured with figures and ornaments. It 
dates probably from the reign of one of the 
Sassanian Kings of Persia, certainly not prior 
to the Arsacian dynasty, although the city it- 
self was, I have little doubt, founded at a 
very early period. The marks upon all the 
stones, wiiicli appear to bo either a builder’s 
sign or to have reference to some religious 
observance, are found in most of the bttild- 
ings of Sassanian origin in Persia, Babylonia, 
and Susiana. (1} 

With the exception of occasional alarms in 
the night, caused bj' thieves attempting to 
steal the horses, we were not disturbed dur- 
ing our visit. The Arabs from the tents in 
the neighbo\irhood brought us milk, butter, 
and sheep. We drank the water of the Tha- 
thar, which is, however, rather salt ; and our 
servants and camel-drivers filled during the 
day manv baskets with truffles. 

On onr return we crossed the desert, reach- 
ing Wadi Ghusub the first night, and Mosul 
on the following morning. Daihan and Abi- 
ram, who had Iwth distinguished themselves 
in the recent foraging parlies, and had con- 
serjuontly accounts to settle with the respect- 
able rtterchanls of the place, the balance be- 
ing very much against them, could not bo 
prevailed upon to enter the town, where they 
were generally known. Wo had provided 
ourselves with two or three dresses of Da- 
mascus silk, and we invested our guides as a 
mark of satisfacUon for their services. Dathari 
grinned a melancholy smile as he received 
his reward. “ Va Bej,” he exclaimed, as he 
turned his mare toward the desert ; “ may 
God give you peace ! Wallah, your camels 
shall be as the camels of the Sliammar. Bo 
they laden with gold, they shall pass through 
our tents, and our people shall not touch 
them.” 

A year after our visit the career of Sofuk 
was brought to its close. The last days o( his 
life may serve to illustrate the manners of the 
country, and the policy of those who arc its 
owners. I have ntentioned that Ncjris, Sofuk’s 
rivf.1, had obtained the support of nearly the 
whole tribe of Shamniar. In a month Sofuk 
found himself nearly alone. His relations and 
immediate adherents, amongst whom were 

(I) Many of llicsc mark? arc aiven in Mr. Ain?worth’R 
Memoir in llie Journat of tlic Royal Gcoi'raptiical 
Society. Tlicy arc not letters of any one particular 
alpliabct, htil tliey arc signs of all Kinds. 1 dis«! 0 - 
vered simitar marks at Bisntiim, Isfalian, Sinister, 
and other places in Persia where Sassanian build- 
ings appear to have existed. 
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Dathan and Abiram, still pitched their tents 
with him, but he feared the attacks of his 
enemies, and retreated for safety into the ter- 
ritory of Bodcr Khan Boy, to the East of the 
Tigris, near Jezirah. He sent his son Ferhan 
with a few presents, and with promises of 
more substantial gifts in case of success, to 
claim the countenance and support of Nejib 
Pasha of Baghdad, under whose authority tho 
Shammar are supposed to be. Tho Pasha 
honoured the young Sheikh with his favour, 
and invested him as chief of the tribe, to tho 
exclusion of Sofuk, whom he knew to be un- 
popular ; but who still, it xvas understood, 
was to govern as tho real head of tho Sham- 
mar. Ho also promised to send a strong mi- 
litary force to tho assistance of Ferhan, to 
enable him to enforce obedience amongst the 
Arabs. 

The measures taken by Nejib Pasha had the 
effect of bringing back a part of the tribe to 
Sofuk, who now proposed to Ncjris, that they 
should meet at his tents, forget their dif- 
ferences, and share equally the Sheikhship of 
the Shammar. Kejris would not accept tho 
invitation ; he feared the treachery of a man 
who had already forfeited his good name as 
an Aral). Sofuk prevailed upon his son to 
visit his rival. He hoped, through the moans 
of the young chief, who was less unpopular 
and more trusted than himself, to induce 
Ncjris to accopt the terms ho had offered, and 
to come to his encampment. Ferhan refused, 
and was only persuaded to underiake the mis- 
sion after his father had pledged himself, by 
a solemn oath, to respect the laws of hospi- 
tality. Ho rude to the tents of Ncjris, whe 
received him with affection, but refused to 
trust himself in the power of Sofuk, until 
Ferhan had given his own word that no harm 
should befall him. “ I would not have gone,” 
said he, “ to the tents of Sofuk, had ho sworn, 
a thousand oaths; but to show you, Ferhan, 
that*! have confidence in your word, “ I will 
ride with you alone;” and, mounting his 
mare, unaccompanied by any of his attend- 
ants, he followed Ferhan to the encampment 
of Sofuk. 

His reception showed him at once tint ho 
had been betrayed. Sofuk sal in gloomy si- 
lence, surrounded by several of llio most 
desperate of bis tribe. He rose not to roceivo 
his giie^l. but beckoned him to a place by his 
side. Ferhan trembled as he looked on tho 
faco of his father; but, Ncjris, undaunted, ad- 
vanced into the circle, and seated himself 
where be had been bidden. Sofuk at onco 
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upbraided him as a rebel to his aulhority, and 
sought the excuse of a quarrel. As Nojris 
answered boldly, the occasion was not long 
wanting. Sofuk sprang to his feel, and, draw- 
ing his sword, threw himself upon his rival. 
In vain Ferhan appealed to his father’s ho- 
nour, to the laws of hospitality, so sacred to 
the Arab; in vain he entreated him not to 
disgrace his son by shedding the blood of one 
whom he had brought to his tents. Nejris 
sought protection of Hajar, the uncle of Sofuk. 
and clung to his garments ; but he was one of 
the most treacherous and bloodthirsty of the 
Shamniar. Upon this man’s knee was the 
head of the unfortunate Sheikh held down, 
while Sofuk slew him as he would have slain 
a sheep. The rage of the murderer was now 
turned against his son, who stood at the en- 
trance of the lent tearing his garments, and 
calling down curses upon the head of his 
father. Thi> reeking sword would have been 
dipped in his blood, had not those who were 
present interhirod. 

The Shammar were amazed and disgusted 
by this act of perjury and treachery. The 
hospitality of an Arab tent had been violated, 
and disgrace had been brought upon the tribe. 
A deed so barbarous and so perlidious had 
been unknown. They withdrew a sox;ond time 
from Sofuk, and placed thentselves under a 
new loader, a relation of the murdered Sheikh. 
Sofuk again appealed to Nejib Pasha, justify- 
ing his treachery by the dissensions which 
would have divided tlic tribe, and would have 
led to constant disorders in Mesopotamia had 
there still been rival candidates for the Sheikh- 
ship. Nejib proiondod to bo salisticd, and 
agreed to send out a party of irregular troops 
to assist Sofuk in enforcing his authority 
throughout the desert. 

Tlie commander of tho troops sent by Nejib 
was Ibrahim Agha, the son of the Georgian, 
whom wc mot on our journey into the desert. 
Sofuk received him \\ifh'joy,and immediately 
marched against the tribe ; but he himself 
was the enemy against whom the Agha was 
sent. Ho had scarcely left his lent, when ho 
found that lie had fallen into a snare which 
he had more than once set for others. In a few 
hours after his head was in the palace of the 
Pasha of Baghdad. 

Such was the end of one whoso name will 
long be rememhered in the wilds of Arabia ; 
who, from his power and wealth, enjoyed the 
title of “ the King of the Desert,” and led the 
great tribe of Shammar from the banks of the 
Kiiabour to the ruins of Babylon. The tale 
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of the Arab will turn for many years to corns 
on the exploits and magnilicence of Sofuk. 

CHAPTER V. 

Dispovery of small objects.— Pavement of the Cham- 
bers.— An Aral* Feast. — Arrival ofTahyar Paslia. — 
Excavations conlimicd.— The Summer at Nim- 
roud.— A W’birlwind. — Fnrllier Discoveries of Bas- 
Reliefs. -Description of the Sculptures.— Painted 
Plaster.— Heceipt of Vizirial Letter.- Kxcavationa 
alKonyiinjik. — Fresh Discoveries at Ninirond. — 
Surprise of tlwi Arabs.— Fir>t Collection of Sculp- 
ture.' S4!iit to England —Visit from Taliynr Pastia. 
— Speculations of the Turks on tlie Sculptures.— 
Remove to Mosul.— Di.scov cry of a UuitdinK in a 
Mound near Kouyunjik.— New Chambers opened 
at Nimroud. 

On my roiurn to Mosul I hastened back to 
Nimroiul. During my absence little progress 
had been made, as only two men had been 
employed in removing the rubbish from the 
npiK.ir part of the chamber to which the great 
hnman-headed lions formed an entrance. The 
lions to the cast of them had, however, been 
completely uncovered ; that to the right had 
fallen from its place, and was sustained by 
the opposite sculpture. Between them was a 
large pavement slab covered with cuneiform 
characters. 

In clearing the earth from this entrance, 
and from behind the fallen lion, many orna- 
ments in copper, two small duck.s in baked 
clay, and tablets of alabaster inscribed on 
both sides, were discovered. (1) Amongst the 
copper mouldings were the head of a ram or 
bull, several bands (the lingers closed and 
sliglitly bent), and a few flowers. The Itands 
may have .served as a casing to similar objects 
in baked clay, frequently found amongst the 
ruins, and having an inscription, containing 
the names, titles, and genealogy of the King, 
graved upon the lingers. The heads of the 
ducks, for they resemble that bird more than 
any other, arc turned and rest upon the back, 
wliich bears an inscription in cuneiform cha- 
racters. Objects somewhat similar have been 
found in Egypt. It is difticult to determine 
the original site of the small tablets. They 
appeared to me to have been built up inside 
the walls above the slabs, or to have Ixicri 
placed behind the slabs themselves, and this 
conjecture was confirmed by subsequent dis- 
coveries. The inscription upon them re- 
sembled that on all the slabs in the north- 
west palace. 

It is remarkable that whilst such parts of 
the cliamber as had been uncovered were 

(O All these ohjccls arc daposited in the BriUab 
Museum. 
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paved with kiln-bunil bricks, and the en- 
trance with a large slab of alabaster, between 
the two great lions there was oidy a flooring 
of common sun-ilricd brick. In the middle 
of the entrance, near the fore-part of the 
lions, were a fiov square stones carefully 
placed. I expected to find under them small 
figures in clay, similar to those discovered 
by M. Uotta in the doorways at Khorsabad ; 
but nothing of the kind existed. 

As several of the principal Christian fami- 
hes of Mosul wore anxious to see the sculp- 
tures, whoso fame had been spread over the 
town and provinces, 1 was desirous of grati- 
fying their curiosity before the heal of sum- 
mer had rendered the plain of Nimroud al- 
most uninhabitable. An opportunity at the 
same lime presented itself of securing the 
good-will of the Arab tribes encamping near 
the ruins, by preparing an entertainment 
which might gratify all parties. The Chris- 
tian ladies, who had never before been out of 
sight of the walls of their houses, were eager 
to see the wonders of Nimroud, and availed 
themsolvcs joyfully of the permission, with 
di/liculty' extracted from their husbands, to 
leave their homes. The French consul and 
his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Kassam, joined the 
parly. On the day after their arrival 1 issued 
a general invitation to all the Arabs of the 
district, men and women. 

White pavilions, borrowed from the Pasha, 
had been pitched near the river, on a broad 
lawn still carptded with flowers. THftio were 
for the ladies, and for the reception of the 
Sheikhs. Black tents were provided for 
some of the guests, for theatteiidants, and for 
the kitchen. A few Arabs encamped around 
ns to watch the horses, which were picketled 
on all sides. An open space was left in the 
centre of the group of tents for dancing, and 
for various exhibitions provided for the en- 
tertainment of the company. 

Early in the morning came Abd-ur-rah- 
man, mounted on a tall w hile marc, lie had 
adorned himself with all the linory ho pos- 
sessed. Over his kefliah or head-kerchief, 
was folded a while turban, edged with long 
fringes, which fell over his shoulders, and 
almost concealed his handsome features. Ho 
wore a long robe of red silk and bright yellow 
boots, an arlicUi of dross much prized by- 
Arabs. He was surrounded by horsemen 
carrying spears tipped with tufts of ostrich 
feathers. 

As the Sheikh of Iho Abou-Salman ap- 
proached the tents 1 rode out to meet him. A 
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band of KurdLsh musicians, hired for the oc- 
casion, advanced at the same time to do ho- 
nour to the Arab chief. As they drew near 
to the encampment, the horsemen, led by 
Schloss, the nephew of Abd-ur-rahrnan, 
urged their mares to Iho utmost of their 
speed, and, engaging in mimic wur.rilled the 
air with their wild war-cry. Their shoutings 
were, however, almost drow ned by the Kurds, 
who belaboured their drums, and blew into 
their pipes with redoubled energy. Sheikh 
Abd-ur-rahman, having dismounted, seated 
himself with becoming gravity on the sofa 
prepared for guests of his rank ; whilst his 
Arabs pickcltod their mares, fastening the 
halters to ihoir spears driven into the ground. 

The Abou-Salman were followed by the 
Shemutli and Jehesh, who came with their 
women and children on foot, except the 
Sheikhs, who rode on horseback. They also 
chanted their peculiar war-cry as they ad- 
vanced. When they reached the tents, the 
chiefs placed themselves on the divan, whilst 
Iho others seated themselves in a circle on 
Iho greensward. 

The wife and daughter of Abd-ur-rahman, 
mounted on marcs, and surrounded by- their 
slaves and hand-maidens, next appeared. 
Thty dismounted at the entrance of the 
ladies’ tents, where an abundant repast of 
sweclmcals, halwa, parchdB peas, and let- 
tuces had been prepared for them. 

Fourteen sheep had been masted and boil- 
ed to feast the crowd that had assembled. 
They were placed on large wooden platters, 
which, after the men had satisfied themselves, 
were passed on to the women. The dinner 
having been devoured to the last fragment, 
dancing succeeded. Somo scruples had to bo 
overcome before the women would join, as 
there were other tribes, beside.s their ow n, 
present ; and when at length, by Iho exertions 
of Mr. Ilormuzd Rassarn, this difficulty w.is 
overcome, they made up different sel.«. Those 
whodid not take an active share in ihoaimiso- 
ments sealed themselves on the grass, and 
formed a large circle round the dancers. Tho 
Sheikhs remained on the sofas and divans. 
The dance of the Arabs, the Bebke. as it is 
calleil, resembles in some respects that of tho 
Albanians, and those who (lerform in it aro 
scarcely less vehement in their gestures, or 
less extravagant in their excitemoiil. than 
those wild mountaineers. They forma circle, 
holding one another by the hand, and, mov- 
ing slow ly round at first, go through a shuf- 
fling step with their feet, twisting their 
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bodies into various nltiliides. As the music 
quickens, their uioveincnls are mere active; 
they stamp witli their feel, yell their war- 
cry, and jump as they hurry round the musi- 
cians. The motions of the women are not 
w iliiont grace ; hut ns they insist on wrapping 
themselves in their coarse cloaks before they 
join in the dance, their forms, which the 
simple Arab shirt so well displays, are en- 
tirely concealed. 

When those who formed the Debke were 
completely exhausted by their exertions, they 
joined the lookers-on. and seated themselves 
on the ground. Two warriors of different 
tribes, furnished with shields and drawn 
scimitars, then entered the circle, and went 
through the sword-dance. As the music 
quickened the excitement of the performers 
increased. The bystanders at length were 
obliged to interfere and to deprive the com- 
batants of their weafions, w hich were replac- 
ed by stout slaves. With these they bela- 
boured one another unmercifully, to the great 
enjoyment of tho crowd. On every successful 
hit. the tribe, to w Inch the one wlio dealt it 
belonged, set up their war-cry and shouts of 
applause, w hilst the women deafened us w ith 
the shrill “ InhUhl,” a noise made by a cc^ii- 
bineil motion of the loiiguo. throat, and hand 
vibrated rapidly ,^over the mouth. When 
an Arabor a Kurd hears this lahlehl he almost 
loses his senses through excitement, and is 
ready loronimit any desperate act. 

A parly of Kurdish jesters from the nioun- 
tainsenterlainid the Arabs with performances 
and imitations, more aniusing ihaii relined. 
They were received w ith shouts of laughter. 
The danast wore kept up, by the light of the 
moon, the greater part of the night. 

On the following morning Abd-ur-rahman 
invited us tohis tents, and wowere cnlorlain- 
e<l with reiiew'ed Debkes and sword-dances. 
The women, undisturbed by llm presence 
of another tribe, entered more fully into the 
amusement, and danced with greater anima- 
tion. Tho Sheikh insisted upon my joining 
w ilh him in leading off a dance, in whieh we 
were joined by some live huiiilred warriors, 
and Arab women, llis admiration of the 
beauty of the Krcnch lady who accompanied 
us exceeded all bounds, and when ho had 
ceased dancing, he sal gazing tipon her from 
a corner of the tent. “ Wallah.” he whisp<‘r- 
cd to me, “ she is the sister of the S'ln ! what 
would you have more hejuliful than lluil? 
Had I a thousand purses, I would give them 
all for such a wife. See ! her eyes arc like 


’ the eyes of my marc, her hair is as bitumen, 
and hercomplexioti resemhics the finest Bii«- 
r,ih dales. Anyone would die fora Ilouri 
like that.” The Sheikh was almost justified 
in his admiration. 

The festivilies lasted three daj's, and mtide 
the impression 1 had anticipated. They earned 
me a great reputation and no small resjieci, 
the Araljs long afterwards talking of their 
reception and enlerlainnicni. Wlien there 
was occasion for their services, 1 found lh| 
value nf the feeling towards me, which a little 
show of kindness to these ill-nsod people had 
served to produce. 

llaliz I’osha, who had been appointed to 
succeed the last governor, having received a 
more lucrative post, the province w as sold to 
Tahyar I’asha. He made his public entry 
into Mosul early in May. and I rode out to 
meet him. He was followtsi by a largo body 
of troops, and by the (kidi, Mufti, Ulema, and 
principal inhabitants nf the town, who had 
been waiting fi>r him at some distance from 
the gait's In show their respect. The Mosu- 
lecans had not been deceived by the good 
report of his benevolence and justice w hich 
had precetied him. He was a venerable old 
man, bland and polished in his manners, 
coiirtomis to Europeans, and welt infermod 
on subjects connected with the literalureand 
history of his country. Ho was a perfect 
specimen of tho Turkish gentleman of the old 
school, ^whoni few are now left in Turkey. 

I had bmi furnished with serviceable letters 
of introduction -to him ; he received me w ith 
every mark of attention, and at once permillod 
me to continue tho excavations. As a mailer 
of form, he named a U.awass, to superintend 
the work on his part. 1 willingly concurred 
in this arrangement, os it saved ino from any 
further inconvenience on tho scope of trea- 
sure ; for which, it was still lielicved, I was 
successfully searching. This officer’s name 
W. 1 S Ibrahim Agha. Hehadb^[<^ many years 
w ith Tahyar, and was a kind of favourite. He 
served me during niy residence in .Assyria, 
and on my subsi'qnenl jmirney to Constanti- 
nople, with great fidelity, and, as is very 
rarely Ihe case with his fraternity, with great 
honesty. 

The support of Tuhy»r Pasha relieved me 
from some of my difllrnllieir; for there was 
no longer cause to fear any interruption on 
the part of the authorities. But my means 
were very limited, and my ow n resources did 
not enable me to carry on the excavations as 
1 wished. I returned, however, toNiniroud, 
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and formed a small but effeclive body of 
workmen, choosing lliose who had already 
proved themselves equal to the work. 

The heals of summer had now commenced, 
and it was no longer possible to live under a 
white tent. The huts were equally uninha- 
bitable, and still swarmed with vermin. In 
this dilemma I ordered a recess to be cut 
into the bank of the river, where it rose 
perpendicularly from the water’s edge. By 
Greening the front with nn;ds and boughs 
of trees, and covering the whole with similar 
nialerials, a small room was formed. IwaS 
much troubled, however, with scorpions and 
fither reptiles, which issued from the earth 
forming the walls of my apartment ; and later 
i;i the summer by the gnats and sandflies, 
which hovered on a calm night over the river. 
Similar rooms were made for my servants. 
They were the safest that could bo invented, 
should the Arabs lake to stealing after dark. 
My horses were pickelled on the edge of the 
bank above, and the tents of my workmen 
were pitched in a scmi.circlo behind them. 

The change to summer had been as rapid 
as that which ushered in the spring. The 
verdure of the plain had perished almost in a 
day. Hot winds, coming from the desert, 
had burnt up and carried away the shrubs; 
flights of locusts, darkening the air, had de- 
stroyed the few patches of cultivation, and 
had completed the havoc commenced Ja- the 
heat of the sun. The Abou-Salmai^rabs, 
having struck their black tents, wore now 
living in ozailis, or sheds, constructed of reeds 
and grass along the banks of the river. 
The Shemutti and Jehosh had returned to 
their villages, and the plain presented the 
same naked and desolate aspc'Ci that it wore 
in tho month of November. The heal, how- 
ever, was now almost intolerable. Violent 
whirlwinds occasionally swept over the face 
of the country* They could be seen as they 
advanced from ^le desert, carrying along 
with them clouds of sand and dust. Almost 
utter darkness prevailedduring their pa.ssage, 
which lasted generally about an hour, and 
nothing could resi.st their fury. On return- 
ing home one afternoon after a tempest of 
this kind, 1 found no traces of my dwellings; 
they had been completely carried away. I’on- 

i t) Stormiof this nature are frequent during ttie 
party part of summer ihrougliout Mesopotamia, 
Habytonin, and Susiana. It is ditltcult to convey an 
idea of their violence. They appear suddenly and 
W'ittiout any previous sign, and seldom last above an 
,hour. tt was during one of them that the Tigris 
steamer, under the command of Colonel Chesney, 
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I derous wooden frameworks had been borne 
over the bank, and hurled some hundred 
yards distant ; the tents had disappeared, and 
my furniture was scattered over the plain. 
When on the mound, my only secure place 
of refuge was beneath the fallen lion, where 
I could defy the fury of the whirlwind ; tho 
Arabs ceased from their work and crouched 
in the trenches, almost suffocated and blind- 
ed by the dense cloud of line dust and sand 
which nothing could exclude. ( 1 ) 

Although the number of my workmen was 
small, the excavations were carried on as ac- 
tively as possible. Tho two human-headed 
lions, forming the entrance to a room already 
discovered, led into another chamber, or to 
sculpluregl walls, which, as it will hereafter 
be explained, may have formed an outward 
facing to tho building. Tho slabs to tho right 
and left, on issuing from this portal, had 
fallen from their original position, and all of 
thorn, except one, were broken, f had some 
difflcultyin raisingthc pieces from theground. 
As the face of the slabs was dow nwards, tho 
sculpture had been well preserved. 

On two of tho slabs was represented the 
Kinf. holding a how in one hand .and two ar- 
rows in the other. He w as followed by his 
attendant ciinuch, who carried a mace, a se- 
cond how. and a quiver for his use. Facing 
him was his vizir, his hands crossed before 
him. also followed by a eunuch. These figures 
were t^nit eight feet high ; the relief very 
low , and the ornaments rich and elahoratcly 
carved. The bracclels, armlets, anil weapons 
were all adormai with the heads of hulls and 
rams; colour still remained on the hair, 
beard, and sandals. 

One of tho slabs, forming a .corner wall, 
was of enormous dimensions; it had been 
broken in two; the upper part was on tho 
floor, but ihe lower was still standing in 
its place. U was only after many ineffec- 
tual attempts that 1 sncceciled in raising the 
fallen part suflicienlly to ascertain tlio nature 
of Ihe sculpture. It was a winged figure, 
w ith a three-horned cap, carrying Ihe fir- 
cone and sqiwrc utensil ; in other respects, 
similar to those already described, except 
that it had two wings rising from both sides 
of the hack and enclosing the person, its di- 

was w rrckeit Jn the Euplirales, and so darkened was 
the almospliilk that, altliougli the vcsael was within 
a short dislanec of the bank of the river, several 
persons who were in tier are supposed to liave lost 
their lives from nol know ing in what direction to 
swim. 
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inensions were gigantic, the height being 
about sixteen feel and a half, but the relief 
was low. 

The first slab un the other side of the en- 
trance contained a vizir and his attendant, 
similar to one already mentioned. The suc- 
ceeding slabs were uccupieil by ligures. dif- 
fering altogether in costume from those pre- 
viously discovered, and apparently represent- 
ing people of another race ; some carrying 
presents or offerings, consisting of armlets, 
bracelets, and eai-rings on trays; others ele- 
vating their clenched hands, oithcr in token 
of submission, or in the attitude still pecu- 
liar to Easterns when they dance. One figure 
was accompanied by two monkeys, held by 
ropes ; the one raiding itself on its hind legs 
in front, the other sitting on the shoulders 
of the man, and supporting itself by placing 
its fore paws on his hoad.(l) The dresses 
of all these figures was singular. They had 
high boots turned up at the toes, somewhat 
resembling those still in use in Turkey .and 
Persia. Their caps, although conical, ap- 
peared to have been made up of bands, or 
foldsof felt or linen. Their tunics varied in 
shape, and in the fringes, from those of the 
high-capjied warriors and attendants repre- 
sented in other bas-reliefs. The ligtirc with 
the iiionkcys wore a tunic descending to tho 
calf of the leg. His hair was simply fastened 
by a lillet. I heru were traces of black colour 
all over tho face, and it is not improbable that 
It was origiii.illy painted to represent S negro, 
although the features wore in no way charac- 
teristic of one of that race, but were of tho 
usual form; it is, however, possible that the 
paint of the hair had been washed down by 
water over other parts of the sculpture. These 
peculiarities of dress suggest that the persons 
repro.s<.‘itted were captives from some distant 
country, bringing tribute to the conquerors. 

In one of the clianibers first discovered the 
wall was continued to the south, or to tho 
left facing the great lion, by an eagle-headed 
llgiire resembling that already described ; ad- 
joining it was a corner slone, occupied by the 
sacred tree ; beyond, the wall ceased alto- 
gether. On digging downw ards, it wasfound 
that tho slabs had fallen in ; and, although 
they were broken, the sculptures, reprcseiil- 
ing battles, sieges, and other historical sult- 
jecls. were, as far as it coiiM I (4 ascertained 
by tlieexaiiiinalioii ofonoortwo, in admirable 
preservation. Tho siiii-drii d biick wall, 

(t) Tins bas-roliot will be placeil in the British 
Muieuin . 
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against which they had been placed, was still 
distinctly visible to the height of twelve or 
fourteen feet ; and I cotild trace, by the accu- 
niulalion of ashes, the places w here licams 
had been insnrlod to support the roof, or for 
other purposes. This wall served as my 
guido in digging onwards, as, to the distance 
of 100 feet, the slabs had all fallen. I was 
unwilling to raise them at pri'sonl, as I had 
neither the means of packing nor moving 
them. _ • 

The first sculpture, still standing in its ori- 
ginal position, which was uncovered after 
following this wall, was a winged hitman- 
headed bull of yellow limestone. On the 
previous day the detached head, now in tho 
ilriiish iVnseum, had been found. Tho bull, 
to which it belonged, had fallen against the 
opposite sculplnro, and had been broken by 
tho fall into several pieces. I lifted the body 
with difficulty ; and, loniy surprise, discover- 
ed under it sixteen copper lions, admirably 
designed, and forming a regular series, dimi- 
nishing in size from the largest, which 
was above one fool in length, to the smallest, 
which scarcely exceeded an inch. To their 
backs was affixed a ring, giving them tho 
appearance of weights. (1) Here I also dis- 
covereda broken earthen vase, on which were 
represented two Priapean human figures, 
with the wings and claws of a bird, the 
breasLpf a woman, and the tail of a scorpion 
or soim similar reptile. 1 cercfully collccl- 
od and packed the fragments. 

Beyond the winged bull the slabs were still 
ciilire. and occupied their original positions. 

On the first was scnlpltired a winged hu- 
man figure carrying a branch with live flow- 
ers in tho raised right hand, and tho usual 
sqnareves-selin thelefl. .\rmind his temples 
was a fillet adorned with three rosettes. On 
each of llio foiiradjidning slabs were two lias- 
reliefs, separated by a bamiof inscriptions. 
The upper, on the first .s|»h, represented a 
castle apparently Imill on an island in a river. 
Ono lower was defended by an armed man, 
two others were occupied by females. Three 
warriors, probably escaping from tho enemy, 
were sw imming across the stream ; two of 
them on infialed skins, in tho modo practis- 
ed to this day by the Arabs iithabiliiig tho 
banks of the rivers of Assyria and Mesopota- 
mia; except that, in the bas-relief, ihc- 
swimmers were piclund as relaining Iho 
aperliire, through whidi the air is forced. 

(3 These bronze lions are now in ibe llritisli 
Mnseuin. ' 
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in iheir mouths. The lliird, pierced by ar- 
rows discharged from the bows of two high- 
capped warriors kneeling on the shore, was 
struggling, without the support of a skin, 
against the current. Three nidely designed 
trees completed the back-ground. 

In the upper compartment of the next slab 
was the siege of the city, with the battering 
ram and movable lower, now in the British 
Museum. The lower part of the two slabs 
xps occupied by one subject, a king receiving 
prisoners brought before him by his vizir. 
The sculpture, representing the king followed 
by his attendants and chariot, is already in 
the national collection. The prisoners were 
on the adjoining slab. Above their heads 
werevasesand variousobjects, amongst which 
appeared to be shawls and elephants’ tusks, 
probably representing the spoil carried away 
from the conquered nation. 

Upon the third slab were, in the upper 
comparlnicnl, the king hunting, and in the 
lower, the king standing over the linn, both 
deposited in the British Museum; and on the 
fourth the bull-hunt, now also in England, 
and the king standing over the prostrate bull. 

The most remarkable of the sculptures 
hitherto discovered was the lion-hunt, which, 
from the knowledge of art displayed in the 
treatniont and composition, the correct and 
effective delineation of the men and animals, 
the spirit of the grouping, and its extraordi- 
nary preservation, is probably the finest spe- 
cimen of Assyrian art in existence. 

On the flooring, below the sculptures, were 
discovered considerable remains of painted 
plaster still adhering to the sun-dried bricks, 
which had fallen in masses from the upper 
part of the wall. The colours, particularly 
the blues and reds, were ns brilliant and 
vivid, when the earth was removed from 
them, as they could have been when first 
used. On exposure to the air they faded ra- 
pidly. Thedosigns were elegant and elabo- 
rate. It was found almost impossible to 
preserve any portion of these ornaments, the 
earth crumbling In pieces when any attempt 
was made to raise it. 

About this lime I received the vizirial let- 
ter procured by Sir Stratford Canning, autho- 
rizing the continuation of the excavations and 
the removal of such objects as might bo dis- 
covered. I was sleeping in the tent of 
Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman, who had invited me 
to hunt gazelles with him before dawn on tho 
following morning, when an Arab aw uke me. 
tie was the bearer of letters from Mosul, 
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and I read, by tho tight of a small camel- 
dung fire, the document which secured to the 
British nation the records of Nineveh, and a 
collection of the earliest monuments of Assy- 
rian art. 

The vizirial order was as comprehensive as 
could bo desired ; and, having been granted 
on the departure of the British ambassador, 
was the highest testimony tho Turkish go- 
vernment could give of their respect for the 
character of Sir Stratford Canning, and of 
their appreciation of the eminent services he 
had rendered them. 

One of the difficulties, and not one of the 
least which had to be onenuntored, was now 
completely removed. Still, however, pecu- 
niary resources wore wanting, and, in the ab- 
sence of the necessary means, extensive ex- 
cavations could not bo carried on. I hast- 
ened, nevertheless, to communicate the letter 
of the Grand Vizir to the Pasha, and to make 
arrangements for pursuing tho researches .as 
effectually as possible. 

Not having yet examined the great mound 
of Kouynnjik, which, ns it has already been 
observed, has generally been believed by tra- 
vellers to mark the true site of Nineveh, i 
determined to open trenches in it. 1 had not 
previously done so, as the vicinity of the ruins 
to Mosul would have enabled the inhabitants 
of the town to watch my movements, and to 
cause mo continual interruptions before the 
sanction of the authorities could be obtained 
to my proceedings. A small party of w ork- 
men having been organized, oxciivatious were 
commenced on the southern face, w here the 
mound was highest ; as sculptures, if any still 
existed, would probably be found in the best 
state of preservation under the largest accu- 
mulation of rubbish. 

The only opposition 1 received was from the 
French Consul, who claimed tho ruins as 
French property. The claim not being re- 
cognised, ho also dug into the mound, but in 
another direction. We both continued our 
researches for about a month without much 
success. A few fragments of sculpture and 
inscriptions were discovered, which enabled 
mo to iissert with some confidence that the 
remains were those of a building contempo- 
rary, or nearly so, with Khorsabad, and con- 
sequently of a more recent epoch than the 
most ancient palace of Nimroud. All the 
bricks dug out bore the name of the same 
king, but I could not find any traces of bis 
genealogy. 

On my return to Nimroud, about thirtjr 
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men, chiefly Arabs, were employed to carry 
on the eicarations. Being anxious to learn 
as soon as possible the extent of the building, 
and the nature of the sculptures it contained, 

I merely dug dovn to the top of the slabs, and 
ascertained the character of the sculpture 
upon them, reserving a completer exami- 
nation for a more favourable opportunity. 1 
was thus able to form an opinion as to the 
number of bas-reliefs that could be removed, 
and to preserve those partially uncovered 
from injury, by heaping the rubbish again 
over them. 

United to the last of the four slabs with 
small bas-reliefs, beyond the bulls of yellow 
limestone, was an ornamented corner-stone 
marking the end of the hall or chamber already 
alluded to, the length of which could now be 
ascertained. Its dimensions were peculiar — 
154 feet in length by 33 in breadth— resem- 
bling in its narrowness the chambers of 
Khorsabad, though exceeding them all in its 
proportions, .\djoining the corner-stone was 
a winged figure ; beyond it a slab 14 feel in 
length, cut into a recess, in which were four 
figures. Two kings stood facingono another, 
but separated by the symbolical tree, above 
which was the emblem of the supreme deity 
—a human figure, with the w ings and tail of 
a bird, enclosed in a circle, and holding a 
ring in one hand, resembling the imago so 
frequently occurring on the early sculptures 
ofPersiti, and at one time conjectured lobe 
the Zoroasirian •* ferouher,” or spirit of the 
pi rsoii beneath. The fact of the identity of 
this figure with the Persian symbol is re- 
markable, and gives rise to new speculations 
and conjectures, which will be alluded to 
hereafter. Kach king held a mace nr instru- 
ment formed by a handle with a ball or circle 
at the end,(1) and was followed by a winged 
figure carrying the fir-cone and basket. This 
bas-relief was well designed and delicately 
carved, and the ornaments on the dresses 
and arms of the figures were elegant and 
elaborate. (2) 

This largo slab was followed by a winged 
figure similar to that preceding it, and the 
end of the hall was formed by a second orna- 
mented corner-stone. The half of both the 
winged figures adjoining iho centre slab, as 
well as the lower part of that slab, w hich ad- 

(I) Afirailarobicctis«een in the hand of a sitting 
n^re on a cylinder, engraved in Kieli's Second Me- 
moir on Babylon. 

(3) Tliis b.TS-relief has been sent to England; it is 
broken in several pieces. 
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vanced beyond the sculpture, had been pur- 
posely destroyed, and the stone still bore the 
marks of iho chisel. 

Subsequent cxcavatiAns disclosed in front 
of the large bas-relief a slab of alabaster, 10 
ftiel by H, and about 2 feet thick, cut at Iho 
western end into steps or gradines. It ap- 
peared to be a raised place for a throne, or to 
be an altar on w hich sacrifices were made ; 
the latter conjecture was strengthened by ,x . 
conduit for water or some other fluid, also*f 
alabaster, being carried round the slab, 
which w as covered on both sides w ilh inscrip- 
tions. On raising it. a process of considerable 
difficulty from its weight and size, 1 found 
iindemealh a few pieces of gold leaf and frag- 
ments of bones. 

In Iho northern corner of Iho same part of 
the chamber, and near this slab, were two 
square stones slightly hollowed in the centre. 

The first slab, forming the northern wall 
after Iho corner-stone, was occupied by a 
human figure, with four wings; his right 
hand was raised, and in his left was a mace. 
Beyond were two linns, to corresptmd with 
those forming the entrance, from which they 
differed somew hat in form, the hands being 
crossed in front, and no animal being carried 
on the arm. They led to an outer hall or 
vestibule. The bas-reliefs represented figures 
bearing ornaments ; there was another 
gigantic figure like that already described, 
which was also broken into two pieces. 

As the edge of a deep ravine had now been 
reached by Iho trenches, the workmen were 
directed to return to the yellow bulls, which 
were found to form the entranco into a new 
chamber. I only partly uncovered the slabs 
as far as the entrance, and three lo the west 
of it. On one of them was a king attended 
by eagle-headed figures. Around his neck 
w'ere suspended the symbolical or astrono- 
mical signs, which are frequently found on 
Assyrian inonumenls; sometimes detached 
and" placed close lo the principal personages, 
enclosed in a square or scattered over Iho 
slab ; (3) at others forming a part of his at- 
tire. They aro generally live in number, 
and include the sun, a star, a half-moon, a 
three-pronged or twc>-pronged instriiinent, 
qpd a horned cap similar to that w orn by the 
humaii-headcd bulls, and the w iiiged figures 
previously dc.scribcd. All the other slabs in 
this chamber were occupied by eagle-headed 

(3) In the rock nculpturcs of Bavian, lo tlic east of 
Mosul. Iliey occur above tlie king, and they arc Ire- 
quentiy found on cy tinders. C 
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ligurcs in pairs, facing one anolhcr.and sepa- 
rated by the usual symbolical tree. 

Tho entrance was formed by four slabs, on 
two of which were ligurcs without wings, 
with the right hand raised, and carrying in 
the left a mystic (lower; and on the others 
simply tho often-repeated inscription. This 
entrance led me into a now- chamber, re- 
markable for the elaborate and careful finish 
of its sculptures, and the size of its slabs. I 
uncovered the northern wall, and the eastern 
as far as the entrance. Each slab, except tho 
corner-stones, was occupied by two figures 
about eight feet in height. On the centre 
stab was tho king seated on a stool or throne 
of most elegant design and careful workman- 
ship. llis feet were placed upon a footstool 
supported by lions’ paws. In his elevated 
right hand ho held a cup; his left rested 
upon his knee. His attire and head-dress 
resembled those of tho kings in other bas- 
reliefs, but his robes were covered with the 
most elaborate designs, probably representing 
embroidery. Upon his breast, and forming 
a border w ith fringes attached, were graved 
a variety of religious emblems and figures, 
like those found upon cylinders and seals of 
Assyria and Babylon. Amongst them were 
men struggling with animals, winged horses, 
gryphons, the sacred tree, and the king him- 
self engaged in the performance of religious 
ceremonies. All these were represented in 
the embroidery of the robes. They were light- 
ly cut, and it is not improbable that they 
were originally coloured. Tho bracelets, arm- 
lets, and other ornaments were equally ele- 
gant and elaborate in design. In front of tho 
king stood an eunuch, holding in one hand, 
and above tho cup, a fly-llappor ; and in the 
other the cover or case of the cup, which' 
was in tho hand of the king. A piece of em- 
hroidered linen, or a towel, thrown over the 
eunuch’s shoulder, was ready to be presented 
to tho king, as is the custom to this day in 
Ihe East, after drinking or performing ablu- 
tions. Behind the eunuch was a winged figure 
wearing tho horned cap, and bearing the fir- 
conc and basket. At the back of the throne 
wore two eunuchs, carrying the arms of the 
king, followed by a second winged human 
figure. The garments and ornaments of all 
these persons were as richly embroidered and 
adorned as those of the monarch. The co- 
lours still adliered to tho sandals, brows, hair, 
and eyes. The sculptures were in the best 
state of preservation ; the most delicate carv- 
ings were still distinct, and the outline of the 


figures retained its original sharpness. Across 
tho slabs ran tho usual inscription. 

Tho .Arabs marvelled at these strange 
figures. As each head was uncovered they 
showed their amazcnioiitby extravagant ges- 
tures, or exclamations of surprise. If it was 
a bearded man, they concluded at once that it 
was an idol or a Jin, and cursed or spat upon 
it. If an eunuch, they declared that it was 
the likeness of a beautiful female, and kissed 
or patted the cheek. They soon felt as much 
interest as I did in the objects discovered, and 
worked with renc.ved ardour when their cu- 
riosity was excited by the appearance of a 
fresh sculpture. On such occasions they 
would strip themselves almost naked, throw 
the kerchief from their heads, and, letting 
their matted hair stream in the wind, rush 
like madmen into Ihe trenches, to carry off 
the baskets of earth, shouting, at the same 
time, the war cry of the tribe. 

On Ihe other uncovered slabs were groups, 
composed of Ihe king raising the cup, and 
attended by two eunuchs, or holding a bow 
in one hand, and two arrows in tho other, 
preceded and followed by a winged human 
figure similar to those described. These 
groups were allornato, and were all equally 
remarkable for the richness and elegance of 
Ihe embroidery and ornaments. They fur- 
nished me not only with a collection of beau- 
tiful designs, but also with many new and 
highly iiilcresliiig symbolical and mythic 
signs and figures. I shall hereafter de- 
scribe them more in detail, and show the im- 
portant insight they afford us into the reli- 
gious system of Ihe Assyrians, and the origin 
of Ihe mythology of some other countries. 

I did not, for tho time, follow the eastern 
wall of this chamber, but turned into the en- 
trance. which led mo into another cham- 
ber. This entrance was formed by two winged 
figures, and two plain slabs, crossed in the 
centre by the usual inscription. Upon the 
first slab beyond it w.as a winged human figure 
with a fillet round the temples, carrying the 
fir-cone and basket ; upon tho following slabs, 
the king holding a cup, between two similar 
winged figures. 

I quilled this chamber, after uncovering 
the upper part of four or live bas-relie& ; and 
returning to the entrance traced to the south 
of it two slabs upon which were groups simi- 
lar to those on the opposite wall, except that 
the right band of tho king rested on tho hilt 
of his sword, and not on the bow. On one 
was an eagle-beaded figure, and beyond it 1 
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discovered another pair of human-headed , not consider it necessary to preserve them, as 


lions, smaller than those already men- 
tioned, but excelling them in the preserva- 
tion of the details. The slabs on which 
they were carved were slightly cracked ; but 
otherwise they appeared to have issued but 
the day before from the hand of the sculptor. 
The accumulation of earth and rubbish above 
this part of the ruins was very considerable, 
and it is not improbable that it was owing to 
this fact that the sculptures had been so com- 
pletely guarded from injury. 

Beyond this entrance were continuous 
groups, similar to those already described as 
occurring on the previous slabs. 

I was now anxious to embark and forward 
to Baghdad, or Busrah, for transport to Bom- 
bay, such sculptures as 1 coulil move with 
the means at my ilisposal. Major llawlinson 
had obligingly proposed that, for this pur- 
pose, the small steamer navigating the lower 
part of the Tigris should be sent up to Nim- 
roud, and I expected the most valuable as- 
sistance, both in removing the slabs and in 
plans for future excavations, from her able 
commander, l.ieutcnant Jones. The Eu- 
phrates, one of the two vessels originally 
launched on the Uivers of Mesopotamia, had 
some years before succeeded in reaching the 
tomb of Sultan Abd-Allah, a few miles below 
Nimroud. Hero impediments, net more se- 
rious than those she had already surmount- 
ed, occurring in the bed of the stream, she 
returned to Baghdad. A vessel even of her 
construction— ‘and with engines of the same 
power— could luive reached. I have littl - 
doubt, the bund or darn of the Awai, which 
would probably have been a barrier to a fur- 
ther ascent of the Tigris. It was found, 
however, that the machinery of the Nitocris 
was either too much out of repair, or not suf- 
ficiorrtly powi'rftrl to inri>cl the vessel over 
the rapids Which occur in some parts of the 
river. After ascending some itriles above 
Tekrit the attempt was given up, and she re- 
turned to her statiorr. 

Without proper inaterials it was impossible 
to move either the gigantic lions, or even 
the large sculptures. The few ropes to be 
obtained in the country wore so ill-made that 
they could not support any considoiable 
weight. I determined, therefore, to dis- 
place the slabs divided into two compart- 
ments; then to saw off the sculptures, and 
to reduce them as much as possible by cut- 
ting from the back. Tho inscriptions being 
a mere repetition of the same formula, 1 did 


they added to the weight. With the help of 
levers of wood, and by digging away tho wall 
of sim-dried bricks from behind the slabs, 1 
was enabled to turn them into tho centre of 
the trench, where Ihiry were sawn by iiiarblo- 
cuttors from Mosul. When tho bas-reliels 
were thus prepared, there was no difticulty 
in dragging them out of the trenches. Tho 
upper part of a slab, containing the heads of 
a king and his attendant eunuch, having been 
discovered broken off and detached, was in- 
cluded amongst the sculptures to bo embark- 
ed. One of the w inged figures, and an eagle- 
headed divinity, were also successfully 
moved. These, with the head and the hoof 
of the bull in yellow liiiio-stoiio, form the col- 
hrctiim first sent to Kiigland, and now depo- 
sited in the Br itish Miisi'um. As they have 
been long before the public, and have been 
innn’ than once accurately descrilii'd. 1 need 
not trouble the reader with any further ac- 
count of them. 

After having been removcil from tho 
trenches, the sculptures were packed in felts 
and mailing, ami screwed down in rmiglily- 
niade cases. They were transported from 
the mound to the river upon rude buffalo carls 
heloiiging to the Pasha, and lh(n placi’d upon 
a raft (oriired of iiinaled skins and Irr'aiiis of 
poplar wood. They floated down tho Tigris 
as far as Baghd.id, were there placed on hoard 
boats of the country, and reached Busrah in 
tho month of .\ugiisl. 

Whilst 1 was moving these sculptures 
Tahyar Pasha visited nio. Ho was accom- 
panied. for his better security, by a largo 
body of regular and irregular troops, and 
three guns. His Diwan effendosi. seal-bearer, 
and all the digiiilariesof the household, were 
also with him. I oiiti'rlaincd this large com- 
pany for two days. The Pasha's tents were 
pitched on an island in the river near iny 
sh«l. Ho visrled the ruins, and expressed no 
less wonderalthe sculptures than the Arabs; 
nor were his conjecHires as to their origin, 
and the nature of the subjects represented, 
much more rational than those I'f the sons of 
the desert. Tlie gigantic huinan-hcaded lions 
terrified, a.s well as amaxed, his Osinanli fol- 
lowers. “ La illahi it Allah (there is no God 
but God),” was echoed from all sides. “ These 
arc the idols of the inlidels,” said one more 
knowing than Ihe rest. “ 1 saw many such 
when 1 was in Italia with Reshid Pasha, the 
ambassador. Wallah, they have them in all 
the churches, and the Papas (priests) kneel 
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and burn candles before them.” “ No, my 
lamb,” exclaimed a more aged and expe- 
rienced Turk. ” I have seen the images of 
the infidels in the churches of Beyoglu ; they 
are dressed in many colours ; and although 
some of lliem have wings, none have a dog’s 
body and a tail ; these arc the works of the 
Jin, whom the holy Solomon, peace be upon 
him 1 reduced to obedience and imprisoned 
under his seal.” " 1 have seen someihing 
like them in your apothecaiies’ and harhors' 
shops,” said I, alluding to the well-known 
figure, half woman and half lion, w hich is 
met w ith so fref[Uenlly in the bazars of ('.oii- 
Stan^nople.” “ Istafer Allah (God forbid)," 
piously ejaculated the I’asha ; •• that is the 
sacred emblem of which true believers speak 
with reverence, and not the handywork of in- 
fidels.” “ There is no infidel living,” ex- 
claimed the engineer, who was looked up to 
as an authority on these subjects, “ either in 
Frangisian or in Venghi Dunia (.America), 
who could make anything like that ; they are 
the work of the Majus (.Magi), anil are to be 
sent to England to form the galcw.ay to the 
palace of iho yueen.” “ May God curse all 
infidels and their w orks I” observed the cadi’s 
deputy, w ho accompanied the Pasha ; ‘*what 
comes from their hands is of Satan ; it has 
pleased God to let them bo more powerful 
and ingenious thanthetrue believers in this 
♦orld, that their punishment and the reward 
of the f-ailbful may be greater in the next.” 

The heat had now become so intense that 
my health began to suffer from continual ex- 
posure to the sun, and from the labour of 
superintending Iho excavations, drawing the 
sculptures, and copying the inscriptions, in 
the trenches, where I daily passed many 
hours, Iho Ihermonteler generally ranged 
fromlf^deg. to 11.^ deg. in the shade, and 
on one or two occataons even reached 117 deg. 
The hot winds swept over the desert; they 
were as blasts from a furnace daring the day, 
and even at night they drove away sleep. I 
resolved, therefore, to lake refuge for a week 
in the sardaubs or cellars of Mosul; and, in 
order not to lose time, to try further eicava- 
.tions in the Mound of Kouyunjik. Leaving a 
superintendent, and a few guards to watch over 
the uncovered sculptures, 1 rode to the town. 

The houses of Daghdad and Mosul arc pro- 
vided with underground apartments, in which 
the inhabitants pass the day during the sum- 
mer months. They are generally ill-lighted, 
and the air Ls close and oppressive. Many are 
damp and unwholesome ; still they offered a 
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welcome retreat during the hot weather, 
when it was almost impossible to sit in a 
room. At sunset die people emerge from 
these subterraneous chambers and congregate 
on the roots, whore they spre.id their carpels, 
oat their evening meal, and pass the night. 

■After endeavouring in vain for some time 
to find any one who had seen the bas-relief, 
described by Uich (1) as having been found in 
one of Iho mounds forming the large qua- 
drangle in which are included Nobbi Yunus 
and Kouyunjik, an aged stone-cutter pre- 
sented himself, and declareil that he had not 
only been present when the sculpture was 
discovered, but that he had been employed to 
break it up. llo offered to show me the spot, 
and I opened a trench at once into a high 
mound which he pointed out in the northern 
lino of ruins. The workmen were not long 
in coming upon fragmenLs of sculptured 
alabaster, and after two or three days’ labour 
an entrance was discovered, fortned by two 
winged figures, which had been purposely 
destroyed. The legs and Iho lower part of 
the tunic were alone preserved. The propor- 
tions were gigantic, and the relief higher 
than that of any sculpture hitherto discovered 
in Assyria. This entrance led into a cham- 
ber, of which slabs about five feel high and 
three broad alone remained standing. There 
were marks of the chisel over them all ; but 
from their sizo it appeared doubtful whether 
figures had ever been sculptured upon them. 
As no slabs of alabaster or fragments of the 
same material were found, it is probable that 
the upper part of the walls was constructed 
of kiln-burnt bricks, with which the whole 
chamber was filled up, and which indeed 
formed the. greater part of the mound. On 
the sides of many of them was an inscription, 
containing the name of the king who built 
Iho edifices of which Kouyunjik and Ncbbi 
Yunus are the remains. The pavement was 
of limestone. After tracing the walls of one 
chamber, I renounced a further examination, 
as no traces of sculpture were to bo found, 
and the accumulation of rubbish was very 
considerable. 

This building appears to have been either 
a guard-house at one of the entrances into 
the quadrangle, or a tower defomliog the 
walls. From the height of the inoiuid it would 
seem that there were originally two or more 
stories. 

The comparative rest obtained in Mosul so 

(O Residence in Kurdistan and Kinereti, vol. U., 
p. W. 
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far restored my strength, that 1 rclurnctl to 
Nimroud in the middle of August, and again 
attempted to renew the excavations. I unco- 
vered the lop of the slabs of a chamber al- 
ready opened, and discovered two others. 
Upon most of tlicm were similar sculptures ; 
the king standing between two winged figures, 
and holding in one hand a cup, in the other, 
a bow. Tho only new feature in this chamber 
was a recess cut out of the upper part of one 
of the slabs. 1 am at a loss to account for its 
use; from its position it might havo been 
taken for a window, opening into tho next 
chamber; but there was no corresponding 
aperture in the slab, which formed tho facing 
of the wall at its back in that chamber. It 
may have been used as a place of deposit for 
sacred vessels and instniments, nr as an altar 
for .sacrifice ; a conjecture w Inch may be 
strengthened by the fact of a large square 
stone slightly hollowed in tho centre, and 
probably meant to contain a fluid, being gene- 
rally found in front of tho slabs in which such 
recesses occur. 

The slabs in one of these chambers were 
unsculptured, having tho usual iiiscriplinn 
across them. The pavement was formed by 
alabaster slabs. An entrance led mo into a 
further chamber, narrow and long in its pro- 
portions. I only uncovered the upper part of 
a few of tho slabs. Upon them were two bas- 
reliefs scparaicd by the usual inscription ; 
tho upper (similar on all the slabs) represent- 
ed two winged human figures with the horned 
cap, kneeling on one knee before the mystic 
tree ; their hands were stretched out, one to- 
wards the top, and the oilier towards tho 
bottom of the emblem between them. In the 
lower compartments were eagle-headed fignri. s 
facing each other in pairs, and separated by 
the same symbolical tree. 

Tho state of my health again compelled me 
to renounce for tho time my labours at Nim- 
roud. As I required a cooler climate, I deter- 
mined to visit the Tiyari mountains, inhabit- 
ed by the Chaldman UhristianN, and to return 
to Mosul in September, w hen tho violence of 
tho heat had abated. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Departure for the Tiyari Uountaina.— Khorsabad.— 
Skeikh Adi. — A KuritUh Enrampment. — A Chat- 
daian Village. — Converts to Roman Cattioiieism — 
— Amadiyati. — A Turkish Governor. — Albanian Irre- 
gulars. — An Albanian Cliief. — The Valley ofRcrwari. 
— Cbaldsean Villages.— A Kurdish Bey .— Ashectha. 

The preparations for my departure for the 
Tiyari mountains were completed by the 28th 
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August, and on that day I started from Mosul. 
My parly consisted of Mr. Ilormiizd Rassam, 
Ibrahim Agha, two Albanian irregulars, who 
were to accompany me as far as Amadiyah, a 
servant, a groom, and one lonan, or loniinco, 
as he was familiarly called, a half-witted 
Neslorian, whoso drunken frolics were re- 
served for tho entertainment of tho Pa- 
triarch, and who was enlisted into our cara- 
van for the amusement of the company. Wo 
rode our own horses. As lonunco pretended 
to know all the mountain roads, and volun- 
teered to conduct us, wo placed ourselves 
under his guidance. I was provided with 
Bouyourouldis, or orders, from the Pasha to 
the .lutlioritics as far as .Amadiyah, and with 
a letter to Ahd-ul-Suminit Bey, the Kurdish 
chief of Berwari, through whose territories 
we had to pass. Mar Shamoiin, the Patriarch, 
furnished me with a very strong letter of re- 
commendaiion to the meloks and priests of 
the Nostorian districts. 

As 1 was anxious to visit the French exca- 
vations at Khorsabad on my way to the moun- 
tains, I left Mosul early in the afternoon, not- 
withstanding tho great heat of the sun. It 
was tho sixth day of Rama/an, and the Ma- 
hommedans were still endeavouring to sleep 
away their hunger when I passed through 
tho gates, and crossed tho bridge of boats. 
Leaving my baggage and servants to follow 
leisurely, I galloped on with the Albanians* 
and reached Khorsabad in about two hours. 

The mound is about fourteen miles N.N.E. 
of Mosul. A village formerly stood on its 
summit, but the houses were purchased and 
removed by M. Bolla, when tho excavations 
were undertaken by the French Government. 
It has been rebuilt in the plain at tho foot of 
the mound. Tho Khausser, a small stream 
issuing from tho hills of .Makloub, is divided 
into numerous branches .is it approaches the 
village, and irrigates extensive rioi-grounds. 
Tho place is .consequently very unhealthy, 
and the few squalid inhabitants who ap- 
peared were almost spciMihless from ague. 
During M. Botta’s excavations, the workmen 
suffered greatly from fever, and many fell 
victims to it. 

The mode of carrying on the excavations 
resembled that which 1 adopted at Nimroud ; 
and the general plan of construction is the 
same as in the Assyrian edifices already de- 
scribed. There arc, however, more narrow 
passages in this building than at Nimroud, 
and tho chambers are inferior in size. At the 
same time tho slabs used in their construe- 
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tion are in general higher, though narrower. 
The relief in the larger figures is more bold, 
in the smaller there is lilllo difference. The 
human-headed bulls differ principally in the 
head-dress from those of the earliest buildings 
at Nimroud; the threc-horned cap is higher, 
and is not rounded off, the top being richly 
ornamented. The head-dress, in fact, is like 
that of simitar winged animals at Persepolis. 
The faces of several of the bulls were turned 
inwards, which gave them an awkward and 
unsightly appearance. 

Since M. Botta’s departure the chambers 
had been partly tilled up by tho falling in of 
the trenches; the sculptures wore rapidly 
perishing, and, shortly, little will remain of 
this remarkable monument. Scarcely any 
part of tho building had escaped the fire 
which destroyed it. and consequently very 
few sculptures could bo removed. Of exterior 
architecture I could find no trace except a 
flight of steps, flanked by solid masonry, 
which appears to havo led up to a small 
temple of black stone or basalt, a few traces 
of which still remain. ,\t the foot of the 
mound lilts an altar or tripod, similar to that 
now in the Louvre, and part of a shaft of a 
column, which probably did not belong to 
the budding. 

Tho subjects of the Sculptures, ami tho cha- 
racters used in the inscriptions, havo a ge- 
neral resomblarico to those of Nimroud. I 
shall point out hereafter in what manner 
they differ. 

khui-sabad, or Khishlabad, is mentioned 
by tho early Arab geographers. It is de- 
scribed as a village occupying the site of an 
ancient Assyrian city called “Sar.voun,” or 
“ Saraghoun and Yakuti declares, that soon 
after tho Arab conquest considerable trea- 
sures were found amongst the ruins. It was 
generally believed at .Mosul, where a copy of 
Vakuti's work exists, that it was in conse- 
quence ef this notice, and in tho hopes of 
further riches, M. Botta excavated in tho 
mound— hence much of the opposition en- 
countered from the authorities. 

1 had llnishcd my examination of the ruins 
by the time the baggage reached the village. 
The sun had set, but, being unwilling to ex- 
pose my party to fever by passing tho night 
on this unhealthy spot, I rode on to a small 
hanilot about two miles distant. It was dark 
when wo reached-it, and we found ourselves 
in tho midst of a marsh, even more extensive 
than that of Khorsabad. As there was no 
village beyond, 1 was obliged to stop here. 


and clambering up to a platform, formed of 
branches of trees and elevated upon poles, I 
passed the night free from the attacks of the 
swarms of gnats which infestml tho stagnant 
water below. 

Wo left the hamlet long before sunrise, 
ami soon reached some of the springs of the 
Khausser, a small stream which risre at tho 
northern extremity of tho Jebel Maklub. ir- 
rigates tho lands of numerous villages on its 
course towards Mosul, and falls into the 
Tigris, near Knuyunjik, after traversing tho 
large quadrangle, of which that mound forms 
a part. 

Our road crossed tho northern spur of 
Jebel Maklub, and then stretched over an ex- 
tensive level to the first range of the, Kurdish 
hills. Tho heat soon became intense, tho 
pl.dn was parched and barren ; a few mud- 
built walls marked here and there tho ruins 
of a village, and tho silence and solitude wero 
only broken by parlies of Kurds, who wero 
lazily driving before them, towards Mosul, 
donkeys heavily laden with rich clusters of 
grapes from tho mountains. 

A weary ride brought us to the Yezidi vil- 
lage of Ain Sifni. Its while houses and 
conical tombs had long been visible on tho 
declivity of a low hill ; its cleanliness was a 
relief after tho filth of Mussulman and Chris- 
tian habitations. I had expected to find hero 
Sheikh Naser, tho religious chief of tho 
Vezidis. As ho was absent I continued my 
journey, after partaking of the hospitality of 
tho chief of the village, to the tomb of Sheikh 
Adi. After a further ride of two hours through 
a pleasant valley, watered by a mountain 
torrent, whose banks were concealed by 
flowering oleanders, we reached a well-wood- 
cd basin, in tho centre of which rose tho 
while spire of the tomb of the great Yezidi 
saint. 

I was soon stretched by a fountain in the 
cool shade, flung over the tomb by a cluster 
of lofty trees, and gave myself up to a full 
flow of gratitude, at this sudden change from 
the sultry heat and salt streams of the plains, 
to the verdure and sweet springs of the Kur- 
dish Hills. There were “ pleasure-places” 
enough for all my party, and each eagerly 
seized his tree, and his fountain. The guar- 
dians of the tomb, and a few wanderers from 
a neighbouring village, gathered round me, 
and satisfied my curiosity as far as their cau- 
tion and prejudice's would allow. But I will 
defer, until I relate my second visit to this 
place, a fuller description of the spot, and 
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such infornialion as I could collect relative to 
the singular rites and traditions of the dis- 
ciples of Sheikh Adi. 

We passed the night on the roof of one of 
tho buildings within the precincts of the 
sacred edifice, and continued onr journey at 
dawn on the following morning. 

Quitting the Vezidi district, wo entered the 
mountains inhabited by the large Kurdish 
tribe of Missouri. The valleys were well 
wooded ; many-shaped rocks towered above 
our heads, or hung over the streams of the 
Gomel, (1) which almost cut off our passage 
through tho narrow defiles. A few villages 
were scattered on tho declivities, but their 
inhabitants had deserted them for rude huts, 
built of branches of trees, their summer ha- 
bitations. 

In four hours we reached the large village, 
of Kaloni, or Kalah-oni, built amongst vine- 
yards, and hanging over the bod of the 
Gomel. The houses, well constructed of 
Slone, were empty. Huge horns of tho ibex 
ornamented the lintels of tho gateways, and 
the corners of tho buildings. Tho inhabit- 
ants wore at some distance, on the hanks of 
the stream, living under tho trees in their 
temporary sheds. 

Those Kurds were of the Badinan branch 
of the Missouri tribe. Their chief, whose 
hut was in the midst of this group of simple 
dwellings, was absent ; hut his wife received 
me with hospitality, tiarpets, the work of 
her ow n women, wore spread under a mul- 
berrj' tree, and large bowls of milk and 
cream, wooden platters filled with boiled rice, 
slices of honey-comb, and baskets of now- 
gathered fruit, wore speedily placed before 
us. The men sat at a respectful distance, 
and readily gave me such information as 1 
asked for. Tho women, unembarrassed by 
tho veil, brought straw to our horses, or ran 
to and fro with their pitchers. Their hair 
fell in long tresses down their backs, and 
their foreheads were adorned with rows of 
coinsand beads; many were not unworthy 
of tho reputation for beauty which the women 
of Missouri enjoy. 

Tho spot was rich in natural beauties. The 
valley, shut in by lofty rocks, was well wood- 
ed with fruit trees — tho mulberry, the peach, 
tho fig, the walnut, the olive, and the pome- 
granate ; beneath them sprang the vino, or 
were laid odt plots of Indian corn, sesame, 
and cotton. The sheds were built of boughs, 

(I) Or Comer ; this stream forma tlie principal 
branch of the Gbazir or Bumadaa. 


and the property of tho owners, carpels, 
horst'-clolhs, and domestic utensils, were 
spread out before them. From almost every 
door, mingling with the grass and flowers, 
.stretched the many sxiloured threads of the 
loom, at which usually sal one female of the 
family. There was a cleanliness, and even 
richness, in the dresses of both women and 
men, an appearance of comfort and industry, 
which contrasted strikingly with the iniser- 
,iblo slalo of the people of the plain, and 
proved that these Kurds had been sufficient- 
ly fortunate to escape the notice of the last 
governor of Mosul, and were reserved for 
some more scrutinising Pasha. 

I acknowledged the hospitality of the Kurd- 
ish lady, by a present to her son, and rode 
up to tho small Chaldasan village of Beliozi, 
standing on tho suminil of a high mountain. 
Tho ascent was most precipitous, and tho 
horses could with difficulty ro.ieh the place. 
We found a group of ten houses, built on tho 
edge of a cliff overhanging the valley, at so 
great a height, that the stream below was 
scarcely visible. Tho inhabiuinls were poor, 
but received us with iinaffcciod hospitality. 

I had left the usual ro.id to ..Vinadiyah for the 
purpose of visiting an inscription, said to 
exist near this village. A guide was soon 
found to conduct mo to the spot of which I 
had heard; hut, 'after toiling up a most pro- 
cif4loiis pathway, I was shown a rock on 
which were only a few rude marks, bearing 
no resemblance to any w riting that had ever 
been invented. I was accustomed to such 
disappoinlinenls, and always prepared for 
them. I returned to the village and visited 
the small church. Tho people of Bebo^i are 
amongst those ('.haldaeans who have very re- 
cently become Catholic^, and arc hut a too 
common instance of the mode in which such 
pro.selyles are made. In the church I saw a 
few mi.serablo prints, dressed up in all the 
horrors of red, yellow, and blue, miiacles cX 
saints and of the blessed Virgin , and a hideous 
infant in swaddling clothes, under which was 
written “ I’lddio, bambino.” They had re- 
cently been stuck up against the bare walls. 
“Can you understand these pictures?” I 
asked. “ No,” was tho reply ; “ wo did not 
place tliem here ; when our priest (a Neslo- 
rian) died a short time ago, Mutran Yusulf, 
the Catholic bishop, came to us. He put up 
those pictures, and told us that wo were to 
adore them. We pulled them down again; 
but for doing so our Kiayahs (heads of the 
village) were bastinadoed by Mahmoud Agha, 
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the chief of Missouri, and wo got our heads 
broken. We now, therefore, leave them 
where they are. And as the Kurds have 
been bribed not to allow a Nestorian priest 
to come to tbo village, we arc compelled to 
hear the Catholic priest, whom Miitran Yusuf 
occasionally sends ns.” On the altar and 
reading-desk were a few books — forms of 
prayer, rituals, and the scriptures ased by 
the ChaNreans. They had not been changed, 
only the name of Nestorius had been care- 
fully blotted out with a pen, and the Sunday 
worship of the new proselytes, with the ex- 
ception of n few prostrations to tbo pictures, 
remained as it was before their conversion. 

1 returned to the house at which 1 had 
alighted, and endeavoured to sleep, lonuncu, 
however, had engaged in a controversy on 
the merits of their respective creeds with 
some Chalda*ans, sliangers from a neigh- 
bouring village, whose conversion was of a 
more ancient date, and more complete, than 
that of the pe.nple of Bebozi. 1 was fain to 
cover my face with my cloak, and to lie and 
listen. The dispute waxed warm, lonunco 
brought to bear all the texts he had gathered 
during a prolonged residence with the patri- 
arch, and other dignitaries of his Cliurch. 
The converts quoted the arguments which 
had turned them from their errors. Those 
of Bebozi listened in admiration to a learned 
discussion on the distinction of the persons. 
The strangers then insisted on the advantage 
of recognising and being under the Pope. 

“ The Pope,” exclaimed the irntated lonunco, 

“ may be very iisi'ful ; but, as far as 1 am 
concerned, I would not change him against 
my donkey I” This irreverent sally would 
have been the signal fora general commence- 
ment of hostilities, had I not interfered, 
lonunco was ordered to saddle his mare, and 
we resumed our journey. 

After crossing a range of- hills, covered by 
a forest of dwarf oak, we descended into the 
valley of Cheloki, and reached about sunset 
the large Kurdish village of Spandareh, so 
called from its poplar trees, “spandar.” The 
inhabitants, alarmed at the formidable ap- 
pearance of our party, were inclined to shirk 
the duties of hospitality, and it required a few 
stringent measures before wo could convince 
them that ours was a friendly, not a hostile, 
invasion. 

Wo wore now separated from the valley of 
Amadiyah by a range of high and well-wood- 
ed mountains called Ghara. This we cross- 
ed by a road little frequented, and of so pro- 
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cipitousa nature that our horses could scarce- 
ly keep their footing— one, indeed, carry- 
ing part of our baggage, suddenly disappear- 
ed over the edge of a rock, and was found 
some hundred feet below, on his back, firmly 
wedged between two rocks; how he got there 
with nothing but the bone of his tail broken, 
was a my.stery beyond the comprehension of 
our party. The valley of Amadiyah, chiefly 
a sandstone deposit, is cut up into innume- 
rable ravines by the torrents, which rush 
down the mountains and force their way to 
the river Zab. It is, however, well wooded 
with oiiks. producing in abundance the galls 
for which this district is celebrated. The 
peasants were picking them at the time of 
our journey, and as this year the crop was 
abundant, I had an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing uotween the trees which produce them, 
and those which do not. 

The tow n and fort of Amadiyah had been 
visible from the crust of the Ghara range ; 
but wo had a long ride before us, and it was 
nearly mid-day ere we reached the fool of 
the lofty isolated rock on which they are 
built. We rested in the small Chaldaean vil- 
lage of Itebadi, one of the few in tlio Ama- 
diyah district which had not gone over to the 
Catholic parly. The inhabitants were miser- 
ably poor, and I had to listen to a long tale of 
wretched ness and oppression. The church 
was hung with a few tattered cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, and the priest's garments were to 
match. I gave him two nr three pieces of com- 
mon print, out of which ho made a turban 
f'<r liimself, and beautified the altar. 

The plain of Amadiyah contains many Chal- 
dtean villages, which were formerly very 
fliiurisbing. Most of llicm have now been de- 
serted, and the inhabitants have taken refuge 
in the higher mountains from the violence 
and tyranny of Kurds and Turkish governors, 
and from the no loss galling oppression of 
proselytising bishops. 

Some half-clotbed fever-stricken Alba- 
nians wore slumbering on the stone benches 
as we entere I the gales of the fort, which 
certainly during the season of Kainazan, if 
not at ail others, might be taken by surprise 
by a few resolute Kurds. We found our- 
selves in the midst of a heap of ruins — 
porches, bazaars, baths, habitations, all laid 
open to their inmost recesses. Falling walls 
would have threatened passers-by, had there 
been any ; but the place was a desert. We 
had some difficulty in finding our way to a 
crumbling ruin, hououted with the name of 
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Serai — ihc ' Palace. Here the same pcneral 
sleep prevailed. Noitlierguards nor servants 
wore visible, and we wandered tlirongli the 
building until wo reaclutd the room of the 
governor. His bangers-on were indulging 
in comfort and sl op upon the divans, and 
wc had some trouble in rousing them. We 
were at length taken to a large room, in a 
tower built on the very edge of the rock, and 
overlooking tho w hole valley — the only rem- 
nantof tho state of tho old hereditary Pashas 
of Ainadiyah. A refreshing breeao came 
down frotn the mountain, the view was ex- 
tensive and beautiful, and I forgot the desola- 
tion and misery w hich reigned aroutid. 

A few miserable Ncslorian Chalda’ans and 
one or two half-starved Jews came to me w ith 
the usual melancholy tale of distress ; atid 
shortly after Kasha Metidi, a worthy eccle- 
siastic, who ministered to the spiritual wants 
of half tho villages in iho valley, hearing of 
my arrival, joined the party. The priest was, 
of course, heller informed than the rest; and 
from him I obtained the information 1 required 
as to the state of the Chalda'jns in the dis- 
trict, and as to tho means of reaching Tiyari. 
Tho Albanian irregulars were to leave me 
here, as the amhorily of the Pasha of Mosul 
did not extend beyond. \\e were now to 
enter the territories of Kurdish chiefs, w ho 
scarcely adoiilled any dependence iipoti ilic 
Porte. I delertnined upon sending all my 
horses, except one, with Hie Albanians to 
Dohiik, there to await my return, and to hire 
mules for the rest of my journey. 

It was tho hour of afternoon prayer liefore 
Selim Agah, tho Mutesollim or governor, 
emerged from his harem ; which, however, 
as far as tho fair sex were concerned, was 
empty. 

Tho old gentleman, who was hungry, half 
asleep, and in the third stage of the ague, 
hurried through the ordinary saliilations. and 
asked at once for quinine. His attendants 
exhibited illustrations of every variety of the 
fever; some shivered, others glow^, and 
the rest sweated. He entreated me to go w ith 
him into the harem ; his two sons w ere buried 
beneath piles of cloaks, carpets, and grain- 
sacks, but tho whole mass trembled with the 
violence of ihoir shaking. 1 dealt out eme- 
tics and quinino with a liberal hand, and 
returned to tho Salamlik, to hear from Selim 
Agha a most doleful history of fever, dimi- 
nished revenues, arrears of pay, and rebel- 
lious Kurds. He was a native' of Zillali, in 
Asia Minor, where he had been Nefous 
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Kmini, a kind of public registrar and Ux- 
gathurer, and had followed in (he train 
of the hue Pasha to seek lus fortunes in 
the south. He sighed as he talked of his 
native place, a flourishing healthy market 
town ; and the tears ran down his checks as 
he. recapitulated his manifold misfortunes, 
and enirealed me to intercede with (he go- 
vernorof Mosul for his advancement or recall. 
I left him with his watch in lifs hand, 
anxiously looking for sunset, that ho might 
console himself with a dose of tartar emetic. 

■Ainadiyah was formerly a place of consi- 
derable importance and strength, and con- 
tained a very large and flourishing popula- 
tion. It was govcrnoil by hereditary Pashas 
— feudal chiefs, who traced their descent 
from the .Abbaside Caliphs, and were always 
looked tip to, on that account, with religious 
respect by the Kurds. The ladies of this 
family were no loss venerated, and enjoyed 
the very peculiar title fora woman of “ Khan.” 
The last of these hereditary chiefs was Ismail 
Pasha ; who long defied, in his aimost inac- 
cesssihle castle, the allcmpts of Injeh Bairak- 
dar Mohammed Pasha to reduce him. A 
mine was at length sprung under a part of 
the wall, which, from its position, Iho Kurds 
had believed safe from attack, and the place 
was taken by assiiiill. Ismail Pasha was sent 
a prisoner to Baghdad, w hero he slill remains; 
and his family, amongst whom was his 
beanliftil wife, Esma Khan, not unknown 
to the Europeans of Mosul, together with 
Mohammed Seyyid Pasha of Akra, (1) a 
member of (he same race, long lived upon 
the bounty of Mr. Bassniu. Amadiyah is 
frequently mentioned by the early Arab 
geographers and historians, and its foun- 
dation dates, most probably, from a very 
early epoch. Kasha Monrii casually conllrm- 
od to me the assertion of Kich, that the town 
was once called Echalana. by saying that he 
hail seen a very early (Hialdsan MS. in which 
Amadiyah was so named. The only remains 
that 1 cr.iild discover about tho (own were a 
defaced bas-relief on the rock near the north- 
ern gale, of which sufficient alone was dis- 
tinguishable to enable me to assign to it an 
approximate date— tho time of tho Arsacian 
kings ; and some excavations in the rock 
within tho walls, which appear to have been 
used at an early period ns a^liristian church. 
Amadiyah is proverbially unhealthy, not- 
withstanding its lofty and exposed position. 
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At this time of the year the inhubitants leave ] 
the toivn for the neighbouring mountains, in | 
the valleys of which they construct “ozailis,’’ j 
or sliuds, with boughs. The population has i 
greatly diminished since the reduction of the 
place by the Turks, and the salian, or pro- 
perty-tax, now yields only 20.000 piasters 
(less than 200(.) a-year. The castle is consi- 
dered of great importance as a key to Kurd- 
istan, and is defended by 300 Albanians and 
a small parly of artidcrynien with three 
guns. 

I made ray way through the deserted streets 
to a small enclosure, in which were the 
quarters of the .Albanians. The disposable 
force may have consisted of three men ; the 
rest were stretched out on all sides, suffering 
under every stage of fever, amidst heaps of 
iilth and skins of water-melons, showing the 
nature and extent of their commissariat. 
One of their chiefs boasted that he had braved 
the fever, and insisted upon my drinking 
coffee, and smoking a narguileh of no very 
prepossessing appearance with him. He even 
indulged so far in mirth and revelry, that he 
disturbed a shivering youth basking in the 
last rays of the sun, and brought him to play 
upon a sail lour, which had lost the greater 
number of its strings. An air of his native 
mountains brought back his melancholy, and 
he dwell upon the miseries of an irregular's 
life, when there was neither war nor plunder. 
The evening gun announced sunset whilst I 
was sitting with the chief ; and I left the 
garrison as they were breaking their fast on 
donkey-loads of unripe water-melons. 

On my return to the Serai, I found the go- 
vernor recovering from the effects of his 
emetic, and anxious fur his dinner.- As the 
month of Ramazan isone of festivity and open 
bouse, Ismail Agha of Tepelin (the Albanian 
chief in command of the garrison}, the liadi, 
the collector of the revenue; a Kurdish chief, 
and one or two others, came as gu^ts. Our 
meal gave undoubted proofs either of the 
smallness of the means of Selim Agha, nr of 
the limited resources of the country. When 
the dinner was over, I introduced a theologi- 
cal subject as becoming the season, and the 
Cadi entered deeply into the subject of pre- 
destination and free will. The reckless way 
in which the Albanian threw himself into the 
argument aslonjshed the company, and 
shocked the feelings of the expounder of the 
law. His views of the destinies of man were 
hold and original ; he appealed to me for a 
conCrmalion of his opinions, and assuming 
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that 1 fully concurred with him, and that ho 
had silenced the taili. who w as ejaculating a 
pious “ Islaffer Allah” (may God forgive 
him), he linished by asking me to breakfast. 

Next morning I left my guards and the 
attendants of the Governor collecting mules 
for my journey from the peasants who had 
brought provisions to the town, and after 
some difllculty found my way to the quar- 
ters of Ismail Agha. They were in a small 
house, the only habitable spot in the niiilst of 
a heap of ruins. His room was hung round 
with guns, swords, and yataghans, and a few 
dirty Albanians, armed to the teeth, were 
lounging at the door. The chief had adorned 
himself most elaborately. His velvet jacket 
was covered with a maze of gold embroidery, 
his arms were of the most costly description, 
and amide fur cloaks were spread over the 
dingy divans. It was a strange display of 
finery in the midst of misery. Ho received 
me with grt'al cordiality ; and when he found 
that I had been to his old haunts in his native 
land, and had known his friends and kindred, 
his friendship excetslcd unreasonable Iwunds. 
“ We are all brothers, the English and the 
Tosques,” exclaimed he, endeavouring to 
embrace mo; “ we are all Fraimisouns; (1) 
1 know nothing of these Turks and their Ra- 
mazan, thank God! Our stomachs Were 
given us to be lilleil, and our mouths to lake 
in good things.” He accompanied those words 
with a very significant signal to one of his 
followers, who was at no loss to undei'stand 
its meaning, and set about forming a pyra- 
mid of cushions, on the top of which he 
mounted at the imminent risk of his nock, 
and reached down from a shelf a huge bottle 
of wine, and a corresponding pitcher of raki. 
Ismail Agha then dived into the recesses of a 
very capacious but ill-looking purse, out of 
which he pulled twenty paras, (2) its .sole 
contents, and despatched without delay one 
of his attendants to the stall of a solitary 
grocer, who was apparently the only com- 
mercial survivor in the wreck around him. 
The boy soon returned with a small parcel 
of parched peas, a few dales, and three lumps 
of sugar, which were duly spread on a tray 
and placed before us as zests to the wine and 
brandy. It was evident that Ismail Agha had 
fully made up his mind to a morning's de- 

(t ) The term Framaioun (or Freemason), as well 
as FrotesUnt, are in the East, I am sorry to sajr, 
equivalent to inlidel. The Roman Catliolic mission- 
arieshave very industriously spread llie calumny, 

(X) About one penny. 
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bauch, ami my position was an uncomfort- 
able one. After drinking a few glasses of 
raki in solitary dignity, he invited his fol- 
lowers to join him. Messengers were de- 
spatched in all directions for music; aJew 
with the ague, the band of the regiment, 
consisting of two cracked dwarf kettledrums 
and a fife, and two Kurds with a liddio and a 
santour, were collected together. 1 took an 
opportunity of slipping nut of tho room un- 
seen, amidst the din of Albanian songs and 
the dust of Palicari dances. 

On my return to tho Serai 1 found the 
mules ready, the owners having been at 
length brought to understand that it was my 
intention to pay for their hire. Every thing 
being settled, and tho animals loaded, 1 
wished the Mutesellim good day, and pro- 
mised to bring bis miserable Condition to the 
notice of the I’aslia. A Kurdish chief was to 
accompany me as far as Abd-ul-Summil 
Boy’s, to whom 1 was strongly recommended. 

We left .\madiyab by tho opposite gate to 
that by which we had cntoreil. We were 
obliged to descend on foot the steep pathway 
leading to the valley below. Crossing some 
well-cultivated gardens, we commenced the 
.ascent of the mountains throiigli a wooded 
ravine, and came suddenly upon the Yilaks, 
or «ummer quarters of the pepuiation of 
Amadiyah. Tlie spot was well chosen. The 
lorreul was divided into a thousand streams, 
wliich broke over the rocks, falling in cas- 
cades into llie valley below. Eruilaud loresl 
trees concealed Ibe slieds and tents, and 
creepers of. many hues almosl covered the 
sides of Ibe ravine. All our parly enjoyed 
tho delicious coolness and fragrance of ibe 
place ; and we did not wonder liiut Ibe people 
of Amadiyah had left the baneful air of the 
town for these pleasant haunts. An hour’s ^ 
ride brought us to the suinuiit of the pass, 
from which a iiiagnificcnt view of the Tiyari j 
mountains opened upon us. lominco be- 
came eloquent when he saw his native Alps 
before liini. lie named one by one the lofty 
peaks w hich sprang out of the confused heap 
of hills ; tbal of Asheelha and several olhers 
were covered wilh snow. Below us was tho 
extensive valley of Berwari, which separates 
the range of Amadiyah from llie Nestorian 
country. At a short distance from the crest 
of the mountain wo found a small barren plain, 
called Nevdosht, in which stands the Kurdish 
village of Maglana. We reached Hayis, a 
Neslorian hamlet, about sunset. There wore 
only four families in tho place, so pour that 
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we could only procure a little boiled meal and 
some dried mulberries for our supper. The 
poor creatures, however, did all they could to 
make us comfortable, and gave ns what they 
had. 

The valley of Berwari is well wooded wilh 
the gall-bearing oak ; and the villages, 
which are numerous, are surrounded by 
gardens and orchards. The present chief of 
the district is a fanatic, and has almost ruin- 
e<l tho Christian population. In all the vil- 
lages through which wo passed, we saw the 
same scone and heard the same tale of wretch- 
edness. Yet the land is fruitful, water 
plentiful, and tho means of cuiliration easy. 
Kruit trees of many descriptions aboniid ; and 
tobacco, rice, and grain of various kinds 
enuM he raised to any eilonl. Even the galls 
afford bill a scanty gain to the villagers, as 
Abd-iil-Siinimit Bey has nioiiopoliscd them, 
and llioso who pick ’are compelled to deliver 
them to ihe rhief at a very small price. The 
villages are partly inhabiled by Kurds and 
partly by Nestorian Chaldmaiis ; there are no 
llatholics amongst them. Many of the, Chris- 
tian villages have been reduced to no mure 
than live or six liousi's, and some have only 
Iwoor three. Wo slopped at several during 
oiirday’sjourney . The men, with the pri.ists, 
were generally absent picking galls; the 
noiiicn were siiated in circles under the 
trees, dipping the grapes and immersing 
them in hulling w ater previous to drying them 
for raisins. We were everywhere received 
wilh tho same hospilality, and cvorywTiore 
found the same poverty. Even Ibrahim Agha, 
who had hi eii inured lo Ihe miseries of iiiis- 
governiiieiil. grow violcnl in his expressions 
of indignation against Ahd-ul-Smnmil Bey. 
and indulged in a variety of llireals against 
all the male and female members of Ills fa- 
mily. 

The walors of tho mounluin torrents col- 
lected in the valley form a branch of the Kha- 
hour, and ihe river is suflicienlly deep, during 
the rainy season and spring, to admit of rafts 
being floated from Berwari lo the Tigris. At 
that litno of the year poplars, oaks, amd other 
trees, are thus sent to Mosul. The most 
important produce of the valley is the gall 
iiut, which abounds. Wore agriculture en- 
couraged, the inhabitants might carry on a 
lucrative trade w ilh Mosul in many useful 
articles ; bul at presenl the Christians are 
ux> much exposed to the rapacity of the 
Kurds, and the Mohammedans are ton idle, 
to cultivate the land lo any extent. The dis- 
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trict is Tery insecure ; and Abd-ul-Sunimil 
Bey loses no opportunity of shedding the 
blood of the Christians of the inounlains. 
During the massacre in Tiyari many of those 
who succceiled in making Iheir escape were 
put to death by his orders, when passing 
through his territories. Zoined Bey, the 
blood-tliirsty agent of Beder Khan Btiy, is 
a cousin of this chief. 

The castle of Kuuiri or Guinri, the resi- 
dence of Abd-ul-Summit Bey, stands on the 
pinnacle of a lofty isolated rock, and may be 
seen from most parts of tho valley of Borwari, 
It is a small mud fort, but is looked upon as 
an impregnable place by tho Kurds. The 
chief had evidently received notice of my ap- 
proach, and probably suspected that the ob- 
ject of my visit was an inspection, for no 
friendly purposes, of his stronghold ; for as 
we came near to the foot of the hill, we saw 
him hastening down a precipitous pathway 
on the opposite side, as fast as his horse 
could carry him. A mullah, one of his hang- 
ers on, having been sent to meet us on the 
road, informed us that his master hod left tho 
castle early in the morning, for a distant 
Tillage, whither wo could follow him. Not 
having any particular wish to make a closer 
inspection of Kalah Kuniri, I struck into the 
hills, and took the pathway pointed out by 
the mullah. 

We rode through si'veral Kurdish villages, 
surrounded by gardens, and well watered by 
mountain streams. A pass of some elevation 
had to be crossed before we could reach tho 
Tillage of Mia, our quarters for the night. 
Near its summit we found a barren plain on 
which several Kurdish horsemen, who had 
joined us, engaged with my own parly in 
thoJerid. Tho mimic light soon caused ge- 
neral excitement, and, old habits getting tho 
belter of my dignity, I joined the mdfer. A 
severe kick in the leg from a horse soon put 
an end to my manoeuvres, and the p.vrty was 
detained until I was sufficiently recovered 
from the effects of tho blow to continue our 
journey. It was sunset consequently before 
we reached Mia. There are two villages of 
this name ; the upper, inhabited by Moham- 
medans, tho lower by Neslorian Chaldaeans. 

A Kurd met us as we were entering tho for- 
mer, with a message from Abd-ul-Sumroit 
Bey, to the effect that, having guests, he 
could not receive os there, but had provided 
a house in the Christian village, where he 
would join us after his dinner. I rode on to 
tho lower Mia, and found a party of Kurds 
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belabouring tho inhabitants, and collecting 
old carpels and household furniture. Finding 
that these proceedings were partly meant as 
preparations for our reception, though the 
greater share of the objects collected was in* 
tendctl for the comfort of the Bey's Mussulman 
guests, I at once put a slop to the pillaging, 
and released the sufferers. We found a spa- 
cious and cleanly roof ; and with the assist- 
ance of the people of the house, who were 
ready enough to assist when they learnt we 
were Christians, established ourselves for tho 
night. 

Soon after dark another messenger came 
from Abil-til-Summit Bey to say that as the 
r.,idi and other illustrious guests were with 
him, he could not visit me before tbe morn- 
ing. I had from the first suspected that these 
delays and excuses had aii object, and that 
tho chief w ished to give a proof of his dignity 
to the Kurds, by treating mo in as uncere- 
monious a manner as possible; so, calling 
the Kurd and addressing him in a loud voice, 
that the people who had gathered round the 
house might hear, 1 requested him to bo the 
bearer of a somewhat uncivil answer to his 
master, and look care that he should fully 
underslauil its terms. lununco’s hair stood 
on end at tho audacity of this speech, and the 
Nestorians trembled at the results. Ibrahim 
Agha litlere<l with delight, and. pushing the 
Kurd away by the shoulders, told him to be 
particular in delivering his answer. The 
message had the effect I had anticipated ; an 
hour afterwards, shuffling over the house- 
tops at the great risk of his shins, and with 
a good chance of di.sappearing dow n a chim- 
ney, came the Bey. lie was enveloped in a 
variety of cloaks ; ho wore, after the manner 
of the Bohlan chiefs, a turban of huge di- 
mensions. about four feel in diameter, made 
up of numberless kerchiefs and rags of every 
hue of red, yellow, and black ; his jacket and 
wide trousers were richly embroidered, and in 
his girdle were all manner of w eapons. In per- 
son he was tall and handsome ; his eyes were 
dark, his nose aquiline, and his board black ; 
but the expression of his face was far from 
prepossessing. I left him to open the con- 
versation. which he did by a multiplicity of 
excuses and apologies for what had passed, 
not having, by the Prophet, been aware, he 
said, of the rank of the guest by whose pre- 
sence ho had been honoured. I pointed out 
to him one or two fallacies in his assertions, 
and we came to a distinct understanding on 
tho subject, before we proceeded to general 
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topics. Ho sat with me till midnight, and 
entered, amongst other things, into a long 
justilication of his conduct towards Christians, 
which proved that his authority was not es- 
tablished as well as he could desire. In deal- 
ing with a Kurd, you are generally safe as 
long as you c.m make him believe that you 
are his superior, or his equal. 

in the morning the liey sent mo a break- 
fast. and a party of Kurdish horsemen to ac- 
company us as far as the Tiyari frontier, 
which was not far distant. Beyond Mia we 
passed through Bcdoii, tho largest and most 
populous Kurdish village I had seen. The 
valley was generally well cultivated ; the chief 
produce appeared to be tobacco and rice, w ith 
“ garas” and “ tithra,” two kinds of grain, of 
the English names of which I am ignorant. 
Tho garas is, I think, millet. 

Our guards would not venture into the 
territories of the Tiyari, between whom and 
tho Kurds there are continual hostilities, and 
quitted us in a narrow desolate valley , up which 
our road to Ashcctha now led. I lectured my 
party on tho necessity of caiitioii during our 
future wanderings, and reminded my Cawass 
and Mohammedan servants that they had no 
longer the quiet Christians of the plains to 
deal with. Resigning ourselves to tho guid- 
ance of lonunco, who now felt that he was on 
his own soil, we made our way w ith difficulty 
over the rocks and stones with which the val- 
ley is blocked up, and struck into what our 
guide represented to bo a short cut to Ashec- 
tha. Tho pathway might certainly, on some 
occasions, have been used by tho mountain 
goats; but tho passage of horses and mules 
was a miracle. After a most tedious walk, 
wo reached tho top of the pass and looked 
down on the village. From this spot the eye 
rested upon a scene of great beauty. In front 
rose tho lofty peak, w ith itssnowsand glaciers, 
visible even from .Mosul. At cur feet the vil- 
lage spread over the whole valley, and de- 
tached houses, surrounded by gardens and 
orchards, were scattered over the sides of the 
mountains. To tho right ran the valley which 
leads to tho Zab. VVe had little difficulty in 
descending through tho loose stones and de- 
ft) It may be remembered that Beder Kban Bey, 
in tats, invaded the Tiyari dislricta, m.ieaacrcd In 
cold blood Hearty fO.OOO of their inhabitanta, and 
carried away aa alarea a large number of women and 
children. But it la perhapa not generally known 
that the releaae Of the greater part of the. captives 
waa obtained through the tiumane interference and 
generosity of Sir Stratford Canning, wtio prevailed 
upon the forte to aend a commisaioner into Kurdia- 
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trilus which cover the face of the mountain, 
although both our mules and ourselves had 
frequent falls. On reaching the entrance of 
the valley, we rorle at once to the house of 
Yakoub, the rais or chief of Asheciha, who 
received us with grateful hospitality. 

CHAPTER VH. 

Asheetha.— A Neatorian House.— The Masaarre.— 
Zaweetha.— Nealorian Prieala.— Munihi.— Liian. 
—Scene olthe .Miiiuvacre.— A Tiyari Bridge.— Bjiola. 
— The lloiiae of Uie Helek. — Tiyari Women. —The 
Dlalrict of Tkiioma.— Alarm of the Inhabitanla. — 
Church Service. — Tkhoma Gownia. — A Kiirdiab 
Ciilef.- Pass into Ihu. — Erguh.— Return loTklioma. 
— Be-AIattia.— Koada of Tiyari.— Clionha,— Murder 
of Mclck Umail.— Return to Ashcctha. -Kasha 
Auraliam. — A Copper Mine.— Chalick — Ourmeli. 
— A Siibashi.— A Kurdish Saint. — Mallhayiah. — 
Sculptures.- Alkosh. — Tomb of tlic Prophet Na- 
hum— Ralihanllormutd.—Tclkcf and its Cliristian 
inlial)ilauta.— Belurn to Mosul.— Second Massacre 
in tile Ncsiorian Mountains.— Capture and Elite of 
Boiler Klian Bey . 

We had no sooner reached tlio house of 
Vakoiib Rais, than a cry of “ Tho Bey is come,"’ 
spread rapidly llirough the village, and I w as 
surroiimled by a crowd of .lien, women, and 
boys. My hand was kissed by all, and I had 
10 submit for some time, to this tedious pro - 
cess. As for iny companion, ho was almost 
smothered in the embraces of the girls, nearly 
all of whom had been liboraled from slavery 
after the great massacre, or bad been sup- 
ported by his brother for some nionllis in 
Mosul. ( 1 ) Amongst the men worn many of 
my old workmen, who were distinguished 
from llie rest of tho inhabilanis of .ksheelha 
by their gay dresses and arms, the fruits ef 
their industry during the winler. They were 
anxious to show their gratitude, and iheirzeal 
inmysen iee. The priests came loo. Kasha 
Ghionrghis, Kasha Hormu/.d, and olhers. 
.As they enlered the room, Ihe vvliole assembly 
nisc, and.lifling their lurbansand caps reve- 
rentially from tlieir heads, kissed the hand 
extended lo them. In the meanw hile Ihe girls 
had disappeared, but soon returned, each 
bearing a platter of fruit, wliich they placed 
before me. My w orkmen also brought largo 
dishes of boiled garas swimming iu butler. 

tan, for the purpose ofinducing Reiler Khan Bey and 
other Kurdith Chicfi to give up the elaves they had 
taken, ami advanced, himself, a considerable sum 
towards ttieir liberation. Mr. Bassam ahsoobtained 
the release of many slaves, and maintained and 
clothed at Ids ow n eipense, and for several montlis, 
not only tlie Nestorian Patriarch, w ho had taken 
refuge in Mosul, Imt many hundred Clialdwans who 
bad escaped from the mountains. 
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There were provisions enough for the whole 
company. 

The first inquiiies were after Mar Shamoun, 
the Patriarch. 1 produced his letter, which 
the priests first kissed and placed to their 
foreheads. They afterwards passed it to the 
principal men, who w'ent through the same 
ceremony. Kasha Ghioorghis then read the 
letter aloud, and at its cl^ those present 
uttered a pious ejaculation for the welfare of 
their Patriarch, and renewed their expres- 
sions of welcome to us. 

These preliminaries having been concluded, 
we had to satisfy all present as to the object, 
extent, and probable duration of our journey. 
The village was in the greatest alarm at a 
threatened invasion from Beder Khan Bey. 
The district of Tkhoma, which had escaped 
the former massacre, was now’ the object of 
his fanatical vengeance. He was to march 
through Ashcelhd, and" orders had already 
been sent to the inhabitants to collect pro- 
visions for his men. As his expedition w'as 
not to bo undertaken before the close of 
Ramazan, there was full time to sec the pro- 
scribed districts before the Kurds entered 
them. I determined, however, to remain a 
day in Asheetha, to rest our mules. 

On the morning following our arrival,! 
went with* Yakoub Rais to visit the village. 
The trees and luxuriant crops had concealed 
the desolation of the place, and had given 
to Asheetha, from without, a flourishing 
appearance. .\s I wandered, however, 
through the lanes, I found little but ruins. 
A few houses were rising from the char- 
red heaps; still the greater part of the 
sites wore without owners, the whole fa- 
mily having perished. Yakoub pointed out, 
as we went along, the former dwellings of 
wealthy inhabitants, and told mo how and 
where they had been murdered. .V solitary 
church had been built since the massacre, 
the foundations of others were scon amongst 
the ruins. The pathw’ays were still blocked 
up by the trunks of trees cut down by the 
Kurds. Water-courses, once carrying fertility 
to many gardens, wore now empty and dry; 
and the lands which they had irrigated were 
left naked and unsown. I w’as surprised at 
the proofs of the industry and activity of the 
few surviving families, who had returned to 
the village, and had already brought a large 
portion of the land into cultivation., . 

The houses of Asheetha, like those of the 
Tiyari districts, (1) are not built in a group, 
(I) Asheetha and Zawcetha were formerly looked 


but arc scattered over the valley. Each 
dwelling stands in the centre of the land be- 
longing to its owner ; consequently, the vil- 
lage occupies a much larger space than 
would otherwise be required, but has a cheer- 
ful and pleasing appearance. The houses 
are simple, and constructed so as to afford 
protection and comfort, during winter and 
summer. The lower part is of stone, and 
contains two or three rooms inhabited by the 
family and their cattle during the cold 
months. Light is admitted by the door, and 
by small holes in the wall. There are no 
windows, as in the absence of glass, a luxury 
as yet unknown in Kurdistan, the cold would 
be very great during the winter, when the 
inhabitants arc frequently snowed up for 
many days together. The upper floor is con- 
structed partly of stone, and partly of wood, 
the whole side facing the south being open. 
Enormous beams, resting on wooden pillars 
and on the w'alls, support the roof. This is 
the summer habitation, and here all the 
members of the family reside. During July 
and August, they usually sleep on the roof, 
upon which they erect stages of boughs and 
grass resting on high poles. By thus raising 
themselves as much above the ground as pos- 
sible, they avoid I ho vermin which swarm in 
the rooms, and catch the night winds which 
carry away the gnats. Sometimes they 
build these stages in the branches of high 
trees around the houses. The winter provi- 
sion of dried grass and straw for the cattle is 
stacked near the dwelling, or is heaped on 
the roof. 

As this was the first year that the surviving 
inhabitants of Asheetha, about 200 families, 
had returned to the village and had cultivated 
the soil, they were almost without provisions 
of any kind. Wo were obliged to send to 
Zawcetha for meat and rice ; and even milk 
was scarce, the flocks having been carried 
away by the Kurds. Garas w as all we could 
find to cat. They had no corn, and very little 
barley. Their bread was made of this garas, 
and upon it alone they lived, except when on 
holidays they boiled the grain, and soaked it 
in melted butter. 

The men were now busy in irrigating the 
land ; and seemed to be rewarded by the pro- 
mise of amplo crops of their favourite grain, 
and of wheat, barley, rice, and tobacco. The 

upon as half-independent districts, caeh having ita 
own Rais or head. They were neither within Uie 
territories nor under the authority of the Meleks of 
Tiyari. 
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boys knpt up a continued shrill shriek or 
whi'tle 10 frighloii a«ny the small birds, 
which had been allracled in shoals by the 
ripe corn. When (ired of (his exercise, (hey 
busied ihemsolvos w ith (heir partridges. Ai- 
musl every youth in (he country carries one 
of these birds at his back, in a round wicker 
cage. Indeed, whilst the inounUiins and the 
valleys swarm w ith wild partridges, the houses 
are as much infested by the luino. The wo 
men, too, wore not idle. The greater part of 
tlieni, even the girls, were beating out the 
corn, or employed in the fields. A few wore 
at (he doors of (he houses working at the 
loom, or spinning wool for the clothes of the 
nion. I never saw more general or cheerful 
industry; oven the pric*sts look ptirl in the 
labours of llieir congregation. 

walked to the mins of the school and 
dwelling-house, built by the .■Vnierican niis- 
sionarios during their short sojOiim in (he 
inounlains. These buildings had been (lie cause 
of much jealousy and suspicion to the Kurds. 
They stand upon the sn.miiit of an isolated 
hill, comniamling the whole valley. A jKisi- 
tion less ostentations ami proportions more 
modest might certainly have been chosen ; 
and ii is surprising that (lersons, so well ac- 
qmiinted with the character of the tribes 
amongst wh >m they had conm to reside, 
should have been llins indiscreet. They were, 
however, most zealous and worthy men ; and, 
had 111 ir plans succeeded, I have little doubt 
that they would have conferred signal honelils 
on the Nc>slorian Chaldi'caiis. I never heard 
their names mentioned by (he Tiyari, and 
most particularly that of l)r. Grant, without 
expressions of profmmd respect, aniounliiig 
almost to veneration. (1) There arc circuni- 
slances connected with the massacre of the 
Neslorians most painful to coiileniplale, and 
which I willingly forbear to dwell upon. 

During ihe occupation of Asheetha by the 
Kurds, Zeinol Boy fortified himself with a few 
men in the house cnnstnictod by tlio Ame- 
ricans, and the position was so strong, (hat, 
holding it against all the attempts of the' 
Tiyari to dislodge him, ho kept the whole of 
the valley in subjection. 

Yakniib Rais, w ho was naturally of a lively 
and jovial cisposiliun, could nol restrain his 

(I) Dr. Grant, who publldied an accnunl of bis 
Tiait to tlie iiiountalna, fell a victim to his liuinane 
zeal for the Chaldieans In latl. After tlie maasacre, 
his house tii Mosul w.ia ttllert with fiipitives, whom 
he aupported and clothed. Their autferinp, and the 
want of common neceaaariea before they reached the 
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te.ars as he related to mo the particulars of the 
massacre, lie had been amongst the first 
seized by Beder Khan Bey. and, having been 
kept by the chief as a kind of hostage, he had 
been contimially with him, during the attack 
on the Tiyari. and had witnessed all the 
scenes of bloodshed w hich he so graphiailly 
described. The descent upon .Asheetha was 
sudden and nnexpeeted. l lic grcaler part 
of Iho inhabitants fell victims to Ihe fury of 
the Kurds, w ho endeavoured lo destroy every 
trace of the village. Wo walked to Iho 
church, which had been newly constructed 
by the united ■exertions ami labour of llio 
people. The door was so low, that a person, 
on entering, had lo perform (he feat of 
bringing his back lo the level of his knees. 
The entrances to ('.hrislian churches in the 
East are generally so constructed, that horses 
and beasts of burthen may not be lodged 
there by the .Mohammedans. A few rituals, 
a book of prayer, and the Scriptures, all in 
mannscript, were lying upon tlie rude allar; 
but (he greater part of the leaves were want- 
ing. and those which remained were either 
torn into shreds, or distigiiriHl by damp and 
water. The manuscripts of the churches 
were hid in the iiiouiitains, or buried in 
some secure place, at the lime of the mas- 
sacre, and ns the priests, who had concealed 
Iheiii, were mostly killed, (he honks have not 
been recovered. A few English prints and 
handkerchiefs from Manchester were hung 
about the walls; a bottle and a glass, with a 
(in plate for the sacranioiil, stood upon a 
(able; a curtain of coarse cloth hung before 
Iho inner recess, Iho Holy of Holies, and 
these were all the ornaiiicnls and furniture 
of the place. 

I visited iny former workmen, the priests, 
and those whom I h.id seen at Mosul, and as 
it was expected that I should partake of Iho 
hospitality of each, and eat of ihedishcs they 
had prepared for me — generally garas float- 
ing in melted rancid hulter, with a layer of 
sour milk above— by the lime I reached 
Yakoub's mansion, my appelile was abun- 
dantly satisfied. At the door, however, 
stood Sarah, and a bevy of young damsels 
with baskets of fruits mingled with ice, 
fetched from the glacier; nor would they 

town, liad brouglit on a malignant typhus Tever, of 
wliicli manydieil.and which Dr. Grant caught whilst 
altcndliiu tlicsick in his lioiisc. Mosul holds the re- 
mains or most of those who were engaged tn the 
American missions to the Chaldscans. 
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consent to leave me until I had lasted of 
every Ihing. 

We lived in a paliiarclial way wilh the 
Rais. My bed was made in one corner of 
the room. The uppositc corner was occupied 
by Yakoiib, his wife and unmarried daugh- 
ters ; a third was appropriated to his son and 
daugbtor-in-Iaw, and all the members ol his 
son’s family ; the fourth was assigned to my 
companion, and various individuals, whose 
position in our household could not bo very 
accurately determined, took possession of the 
centre. We slept well nevertheless, and no 
one troubled himself about his neighbour. 
Even Ibrahim Agha, whose paradise was 
Cbanak Kalassi, the Dardanelles, to w Inch he 
always disadvantngcously compared every 
thing, confessed that tlio Tiyari Mountains 
were notan unpleasant portion of the Sultan’s 
dominions. 

Yakoub volunteered to accompany mo dur- 
ing the rest of my journey through the 
mountains, and, as he was generally known, 
was well aojuainted wilh the by-ways and 
pa.s.ses. and a very merry companion w illial. 

1 eagerly accepted his offer. We left part of 
our baggage at his house, and it was agreed 
that he should occasionally ride oue of the 
mules, lie was a very portly person, gaily 
dressed in an embroidered jUckct and striped 
trousers, and carrying a variety of arms in 
his girdle. 

The comilry through which wc passed, 
after leaving Asheetha, can scarcely be sur- 
passed in the beauty and sublimity iT its 
scenery. Tlio palchos of land on llie declivi- 
ties of tlio numnlains were cultivated w ith 
extraordinary skill and care. I never saw- 
greater proofs of industry. Our mules, bow- 
over, were dragged over places almost inac- 
cessiblo to men on foot ; but wc forgot the 
toils and dangers of tlio w ay in gazing upon 
the magnifieent prospect before us. Zawecihu 
is in the same valley as Aslteofliu. The stream 
formed by tlio etoriial snows above the latter 
village forces its way to ibc Zab. On the 
sides of the mountains is the most populous 
and best-cultivated district in Tiyari. Tlio 
ravino below Asheetha is loo narrow to admit 
of the road being earned along the banks of 
the torrent, and we were compelled to climb 
over an immense mass of rocks, rising to a 
considerable height above it. Frequently the 
footing was so insecure that it required the 
united force of several men to carry the mules 
along by their ears and tails. We. who were 
unaccustomed to mountain paths, worcoblig- 
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ed to have recourse to the aid of our hands 
and knees. 

I had been expected at Zaweetha. and be- 
fore we entered the first gardens of the village, 
a parly of girls, bearing baskets of fruit, ad- 
vanced to meet me. Their hair, neatly plat- 
ted and adorned wilh flowers, foil down their 
backs. On their heads they wore coloured 
handkerchiefs loosely tied, or an embroidered 
cap. Many were pretty, ami the prettiest was 
Aslani, a liberated slave, who bad been for 
sonic lime under the protection of Mrs. Ras- 
sain ; she led the party, and welcomed mo to 
Zaweetha. My hand having been kissed by 
all, they siniullaiieoiLsIy throw themselves 
upon niy companion, and saluted him vehe- 
mently on both cheeks; such a mode of sa- 
lutation, in the case of a person of my rank 
and distinction, not being, unforlimalely, 
consideretl either rosp<‘elful or decorous. The 
girls wero followed by the Hals and the prin- 
cipal inhabitanUs, and 1 wash’d by them into 
the village. 

The Kais of Zaweetha had fortunately ren- 
dered some service lo Beder Khan Bey, and 
on the invasion of Tiyari his village was spar- 
ed. It had not oven been deserted by its in- 
babilanls, nor had its trees and gardens heon 
injured. It was consequently, at the lime of 
my visit, one of iho most flourisliing villages 
in the mounluins. Tho houses, neat and 
clean, were still overshadowed by the wide- 
spreading walnut-tree ; every foot of ground 
w hich could rcceivi seed, or nourish a plant, 
was cultivated. Soil bad been brought from 
cl'ewlu re, and built up in terraces on the 
precipitous sides of the iiiountaiiis. A small 
pathway amongst the gardens led us' lo the 
house of the RaLs. 

We were receivetl by Kasha Kana of Lizan. 
and Kasha Yusuf of Siallia; the first, ono of 
tho very few learned priests left among the 
Noslorian Clialdtcans. Our welcome was as 
iinaffocled and sincere as it had been at 
Asheetha. Preparations had been made for 
our reception, and the women of the family 
of Ihe ehiof wero congregated around huge 
cauldrons at the door of the house, cooking 
an entire sheep, rice and garns. The liver, 
heart, and other portions of Ihe entrails, wore 
immediately cut into pieces, roasted on ram- 
rods, and bruiighl on these skewers into the 
room. Tho fruit, too, melons, pomegranates, 
and grapes, all of excellent quMily, spread on 
tho floor, before us, served lo allay our ap- 
polit&s until tho breakfast was ready. 

Mar Sliamoun’s letter was read with the 
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usual solonmities by Kasha Kaiia, am) w e had 
to satisfy the minierous inquiries of the com- 
pany. Their Patriarch was regarded as a 
prisoner in Mosul, and liis return to the 
jiimin la ins was looked forward to with deep 
anxiety. Everywhere, except in Zaweelha, 
the churches had been destroyed to their 
foundations, and the priests put to death. 
Some of the holy edifices had been rudely 
rebuilt ; but the people were unwilling to 
use them until they had been consecrated by 
the Patriarch. There were not priests enough 
indeed to officiate, nor could others be or- 
dained until Mar Phanioun himself performed 
the ceremony. These wants had been the 
tause of great irregularities and confusion 
in Tiyari, and the Nestorian C.halda>ans, who 
are naturally a religious people, and greatly 
attached to their churches and ministers, 
were inoro alive to them than to any of their 
misfortunes. 

Kasha Kanawas making his weekly rounds 
to the villages which had lost their priests. 
He carried under his arm a bag full of ma- 
nuscripts, consisting chiefly of rituals and 
copies of the Scriptures; but he had also one 
or two volumes on profane subjects which he 
prized highly ; amongst them wasa Grammar 
by Habba lohannan bar Zoabcc, to which he 
was chiefly indebted for his learning. Ho 
read to us— holding as usual the book upside 
down — a part of the introduction treating of 
the philosophy and nature of languages, and 
illustrated the text by various attempts at the 
delineation of most marvellous alphabets. A 
taste for the fine arts seemed to prevail gene- 
rally in the village, and the walls of the 
Rais’s house were covered with sketches of 
wild goats and snakes in every variety of 
posture. The young men were eloquent on 
the subject of the chase, and related their ex- 
ploits with the wild animals of the moun- 
tains. \ cousin of the chief, a handsome 
youth very gaily dressed, had shot a bear a 
few days before, after a hazardous encounter, 
and ho brought me the skin, which measured 
seven feet in length. The two great subjects 
of complaint I found to bo the Kurils and the 
bears, both equally mischievous ; the latter 
carrying off the fruit both when on the trees 
and when laid out to dry, and the former, 
the provisions stored for the w inter. In some 
villages in Berwari the inhabitants pretended 
to be in so much dread of the boars, that 
they would not venture out alone after dark. 

The Rais, finding that I would not accept 
bis hospitality for the night, accompanied us. 
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followed by all the inhahilanls. to the out- 
skirts of the village. His frank and manly 
bearing, and simple kindness, had made a 
most favourable impression upon mo, and I 
left him with regret. Kasha Kana, too, fully 
merited the praise w hich he received from all 
who knew him. His appearance was mild 
and venerable; his beard, while as snow, fell 
low upon his breast ; but his garments were 
in a very advanced stage of rags. I gave him 
a few handkerchiefs, some of which were at 
once gratefully applied to the bettering of 
his raiment ; the remainder being resen'cd 
for the embellishment of his parish church. 
The Kasha is looked up to as the physician, 
philosopher, and sage of Tiyari, and is treat- 
ed with great veneration by the people. As 
we walked through the village, the women 
left their thresholds and the boys their sports 
to kiss his hand— a mark of respect, how- 
ever, which is invariably shown to the priest- 
hood. 

We had been joined by Mirza, a confiden- 
tial servant of MarShamoun, and our party 
was further increased by several men relum- 
ing to villages on our road. Vakoub Rais 
kept every one in good humour by his anec- 
dotes, and the absurdity of his gesticulations, 
lonunco, too, dragging his mare over the 
projecting rocks, down which he generally 
contrived to tumble, added to the general 
mirth, and wo went laughing through the 
valley. 

From Zaweelha to the Zab, there is almost 
an unbroken lino of cultivation on l>oth sides 
of the valley. The two villages of Miniyanish 
and Murghi aro buried in groves of walnut- 
trees. and their peaceful and flourishing ap- 
pearance deceived mo until I wandered 
amongst the dwellings, and found the same 
scenes of misery and desolation that I had 
witnessed at Ashcclha. But nature was so 
beautiful that we almost forgot the havoc of 
man, and envied the repose of these secluded 
habitations. In Miniyanish, out of seventy 
houses, only twelve had risen from their 
ruins ; the families to which the rest helong- 
ed having been totally destroyed. Vakoub 
pointed out a spot where above three hundred 
persons had been murdered in cold blood , and 
all our party had some tale of horror to re- 
late. Murghi was not less desolate than 
Miniyanish, and eight houses alone had been 
resought by their owners. Wo found an old 
priest, blind and grey, bowed down by age 
and grief, the solitary survivor of six or eight 
of his order. Ho was seated under the shade 
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of a walnul-trec, near a small stream. Some 
children of the village were feeding him with 
grapes, and on our approach his daughter 
ran into the half-ruined collage, and brought 
out a basket of fruit and a loaf of garas bread. 

I endeavoured to glean some information 
from the old man as to the statu of his flock; 
but his mind wandered to the cruelties of the 
Kurds, or dwell upon the misfortunes of his 
Patriarch, over whose fate he shed many 
tears. None of our party being able to con- 
sole the Kasha, I gave some handkerchiefs to 
his daughter, and we resumed oor journey. 

Our road lay through the gardens of the 
villages, or through the forest of gall-bearing 
oaks which clothe the mountains above the 
line of cultivation. Put it was everywhere 
equally difficult and precipitous, and we lore 
our way through the matted boughs of over- 
hanging trees, or the thick foliage of creepers 
which hung from every branch. Innumer- 
able rills, led from the mountain springs into 
the terraced fields, crossed our path and ren- 
dered our progress still more tedious. Wo 
reached Lizan, however, early in the after- 
noon, descending to the village through 
scenery of extraordinary beauty and gran- 
deur, 

Lizan stands on the river Zab, which is 
crossed by a rude bridge. I need not weary 
or distress the reader with a description of 
desolation and misery, hardly concealed by 
the most luxuriant vegetation. Wo rode to 
the graveyard of a roofless church slowly 
rising from its ruins — the first edifice in the 
villagp to bo rebuilt. We spread our carpets 
amongst the tombs ; for as yet there were no 
inhabitable houses. The Melek, with the few 
who had survived the massacre, wasUung 
during the day under the trees, and sleeping 
at night on stages of grass and boughs, raised 
on high poles, lixed in the very bed of the 
Zab. Py tliis latter contrivance they succeed- 
ed iu catching any breeze tluil might be car- 
ried down the narrow ravine of the river, and 
ill freeing themselves from the gnats and 
sandPics abounding in the valley. 

It was near Lizan that occurred one of the 
most terrible incidents of the massacre, and 
an active mountaineer olTering to lead mo to 
the spot, I followed him up the mountain. 
Emerging from iho gardens we found our- 
selves at the foot of an almost perpendicular 
dotrilus of loose stones, terminated, about 
one thousand feet above us, by a wall of lofty 
rocks. L'p this ascent we toiled for above an 
hour, sometimes clinging lo small shrubs 
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whose roots scarcely reached the scanty soil 
below; at others crawling on onr hands and 
knees ; crossing the gullies to secure a foot- 
ing, or carried down by Iho stones which wo 
pul in motion as we advanced. Wc soon saw 
evidences of the slaughter. At first a soli- 
tary skull rolling dow n with the rubbish ; 
then heaps of blanched bor.es; further up 
fragments of rolien garments. As we ad- 
vanced. tlic.se remains became more frequent; 
skeletons, almost entire, still bung lo the 
dwarf shrubs. I was soon compelled lo re- 
nounce an attempt to count them. ,\s wc ap- 
proached the wall of rock, the declivity b<}- 
camo covered w ith bones, mingled w ilh Iho 
long platted tresses of the women, shreds of 
discoloured linen, and w oil-worn shoes. There 
were skulls of all ages, from the child un- 
born lo the toothless old man. We could not 
avoid treading on Iho bones as wc advanced, 
and rolling them with the loose stones into 
the valley below. “ This is nothing,” ex- 
claimed my guide, w ho observed mo gazing 
with wonder on these miserable heaps; 
“ they are bill the remains of those w ho were 
thrown from above, or sought to escape tho 
sword by jumping from the rock. Follow 
iiic!” lie sprang upon a ledge riiiiniiig 
along the precipice that rose before us. and 
clambered along iho face of the mountain 
overhanging the Zab, now scarcely visible at 
our feel. I followed him as well as I was able 
lo some distance; but when the ledge he- 
canio scarcely broader than ray band, and 
frequently disappeared for llirco or four feel 
altogether, I could no longer advance. Tho 
Tiyari, w ho had easily surmounted these dif- 
ficulties, returned to assist me, but in vain. 
I was still suffering severely from the kick 
received in my leg four days before, and was 
compelled lo return, after catching a glimpso 
of an open recess or platform covered with 
human remains. 

When the fugitives who had escaped from 
Asheetha spread the news of tho massacre 
through the valley of Lizan, iho iiihabitanls 
of the villages around colleclcd such part of 
their properly as they could carry, and look 
refuge oii tho platform I have just described 
and on the rock above, hoping thus to 
escape the notice of Iho Kurds, or to bo able 
to defend, against any numbers, a place al- 
most inaccessible. \\'omen and young chil- 
dren. as well as men, concealed themselves 
in a spot which the mountain goal could 
scarcely reach. (1) Boder Khan Bey was not 
(I) When amongst tbc Bakhtiyari I saw a curious 
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long in discovering their retreat ; but, being 
unable to force it, he surroiindi d llio place 
with his men. and waited until they should 
bo compelled to yield. The weather was hot 
and sultry ; the Christians had brought but 
small supplies of water and provisions; after 
three days the first began to fail them, and 
they offered to capitulate. The terms pro- 
posed by Beder Khan Boy, and ratified by an 
oath on the Koran, were the surrender of 
their arms and property. The Kurds were 
then admitted to the platfortii. After they 
had taken the arms frotii their prisoners, 
they commenced an indiscriminate slaughter, 
until, weary of using their weapons, they 
burled the few survivors from the rocks into 
the Zab below. Out of nearly one thousand 
souls, who are said to have congregated here, 
only one escaped. 

VV'e had little difficulty in descending to 
the village; a moving mass of stones, skulls, 
and rubbish earned us rapidly down the de- 
clivity. The Melek. who had but recently 
been raised to that rank, his predecessor 
having been killed by the Kurds, prepared a 
simple meal of garas and butter — the only 
provisions that could be procured. The few 
stragglers w ho had returncil to their former 
dwellings collected round us, and made the 
usual inquiries after their Patriarch, nr re- 
lated their misfortunes. As 1 expressed sur- 
prise at the extent of land already ciiltivaletf, 
they told me that the Kurds of some neigh- 
bouring villages had taken possession of the 
deserted property, and had sown grain and 
tobacco in the spring, which the Tiyari were 
now compelled to irrigate and look after. 

The sun had scarcely sol, when 1 w as driven 
by swarms of insects to one of the platforms 
in the river. A slight breeze came from the 
ravine, and I was able to sleep undisturbed. 

The bridge across the Zab at l.izan is of 
bavkcl-woik. Stakes arc firmly fastened 
together with twigs, forming a long hurdle, 
reaching from one side of the river to the 
other. The two ends are laid upon beams, 
resting upon piers on the opposite banks. 
Both the beams and the basket-w ork arc kept 

inutancc of the agility of the women of the inoiin. 
tains. 1 occupied an upper room in a lower, form- 
ing one of llie corners in tlie yard of llic cbiors 
h.vmii. I w as necustoincd lo lock my door on Ibe 
outside Willi a padlock. The wife of Utc chiefadvis. 
ed me to secure the window alio. As 1 laughed at 
the idea of any one being able lo enter by ll.slie or- 
dered one of her hand maidens to convince nic.wliich 
slie did at once, dragging herself up in the most 
marvellons way by the mere irregularities of tlie 
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in iheir places by heavy stones heaped upon 
them. Animals, as well as men. are able to 
cross over this frail slnictiirff, which swings 
lo and fit), and seems ready lo give way at 
every step. These bridges are of frequent oc- 
currence in the Tiyari mountains. 

As some of the beams had been broken, 
the bridge of l.izan formed an acute angle 
with the stream below, and was scarcely lo 
be crossed by a m.vn on fool. We had con- 
sequently lo swim the mules and horses, a 
labour of no slight trouble and difficulty, as 
the current was rapid, and the bed of the 
river choked with rocks. More than an hour 
was wasted in finding a spot sufficiently cleat 
of stones, and in devising means lo induce 
the animals to enter the water. \k'o resumed 
our jonrney on the opposite side of the valley. 
But before leaving Lizan I niiisl mention the 
heroic devotion of ten Tiyari girls, from the 
village of Serspeethn, who. as they were led 
across the bridge by the Kurds, on Iheir re- 
lurn from the great massacre, preferring 
dealh to captivity and conversion, threw 
themselves siimillaneonsly into the Zab, and 
wen* drowned in its waters. 

We now imtered a valley fnrmrsl by a tor- 
rent w hich joins Ihe Zab below Lizan. On the 
oppo.vite side, but far in the distance, were 
the Kurdish villages of the district ofChal,(l) 
surrounded by trees and gardens. We passed 
through the small Chnldteau village of Shoordh, 
now a heap of ruins, inhabited by a few 
w retched families, whose priest had been re- 
cently put to death by Niir-Ulloh Bey, the 
Chief of the llakkiari tribes. From Shoordh 
we descended into a w ild and rocky ravine, 
leading lo the once rich and populous valley 
of Uaola. Wo soon found ourselves on the 
outskirts of cultivation. A few feet of soil 
w ere rescued from llic bed of the torrent, and 
sown w ith tobacco and garas. These strag- 
gling plols led us into a series of orchards 
and gardens, extending to the district of 
Tkhoma. 

We were nearly two hours in reaching the 
house of the Melek. (2) My parly having gra- 
dually increased as we rode among the scat- 

brickn. After witnessing this feat, 1 could believe 
anytlilng of the activity ofthe Kurdisli women. 

(<) Their name!, are Chat, Serslikiuiitlia, llehcdri, 
Heslioukh.v, Sliuraisi. Beea, and Dalaslia. Tlie dis- 
Irii'l is under an hereditary cliief. Talar Bey, who 
pays tribute lo the Governor of Aniadiyah. and is 
consequently dependimt upon the l*asha of Mosul. 

{■i'l Literally, King, the title given lo thcebiursor 
Tiyari. 
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ipreti collages. I was followed by a large com- 
pany. Melek khoshaba(l) bad been apprised 
of my intended visit, for he met us with the 
priests and principal inhabitants at some dis- 
tance from his dwelling. I was much struck 
by his noble carriage and liandsome feal tiros. 
He wore, like the other chiefs, a dress of very 
gay colours, and a conical cap of fell, slightly 
embroidered at the edges, in w hich w as stuck 
an eagle's feather. The men who accompa- 
nied him were mostly tall and well made, and 
were more showily dressed than the inha- 
bitants of other villages through which wo 
had passed. Their heads were shaved, as is 
customary amongst the Tiyari tribes, a small 
knot of hair being left uncut on the crown, 
and allowed to fall in a plat down the btick. 
This tail, with the conical cap, gives them the 
appearance of Chinese. The boys, in addition 
to their inseparable partridges, carried cross- 
bows, with which they molested every small 
bird that appeared, and almost every one had 
.in eagle’s feather in his cap. 

Wo follow ed the Mclek to his house, w hich 
stood high above the torrent on the declivity 
of the mountain. The upper or summer room 
was large enough to contain all the party. 
The Melek and priests sat on my carpoLs ; the 
rest ranged thomsolves on the bare floor 
against the walls. The girls brought me, .is 
usu.ll, baskets of fruit, and then stiKsI at the 
entrance of the room. Many of them were 
very pretty ; but the daughter of the chief, a 
girl of fourteen, exccllerl them all. I have 
.seldom seen a moni lovely form. Her com- 
plexion was fair, her features regular, her 
eyes and hair as black as jet ; a amtinual 
smilo played upon her mouth, and an expres- 
■sion of mingled surprise and curiosity slide 
over her face, as she examined my dn’ss, or 
followed my movomonis. Her tre.s.ses, un- 
conlined by the coloureil handkerchief bound 
loosely round her he.id, fell in disorder down 
her h.ack, reaching to her waist. Her dress 
was more gay, and neater, than that of the 
other women, who evidently confessed her 
beauty and her rank. I iitolionod to her to 
sit down, hut that w,is an honour only re- 
served for the mother of tho .Melek, who occu- 
pied a corner of llie room. .Vt length she 
appr.iache l timidly to examino more closely 
.1 pocket compass, which had excited the 
wonder of the men. 

Tiie threatened imiisinn of Tkhoma by fks 
dor hh.111 Hey was the chief snhjeel of conver- 

(I) A curruplion ofkbulli Sliahn, Sumla) . 
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sation, and caused groat excitement amongst 
tho inhabitants of llaola. They calculated tho 
moans of dcfeiico posse-ssed by the villagers 
of the proscribed district ; hut whilst wish- 
ing them success against thcKurds, they de- 
clared their inability to afford them assist- 
ance ; for they still trembled at the recollection 
of the former massacre, and the very nanieof 
thoBuhtan chief struck terror into the hearts 
of the Tiyari. They entreated mo to devise 
some mode of delivering them from the dan- 
ger. “ It is true,” s.iid tho Melek, “that 
when Niir-llllah Iloy joinel Beder Khan 
Boy in the great massacre, the people of 
Tkhoma marched with the Kurds agni-'l us; 
hut could they do otherwise ? — for t...,, fear- 
ed the chief of llakkiari. They arc our bro- 
thers, and we should forgive them ; for the 
K'ripliirestell us to forgive even our enemies. 
This pious sentiment was rc-cchocd by all 
the company. 

Several men, whoso wives and daughters 
were still in slavery, came to me, thinking 
that 1 could relievo thorn in their mi.sfortune ; 
and there was scarcely any one present who 
had not some tale of grief to relate. Several 
members of the family of .Melek Khoshaba, 
including his cousin, to whom he had suc- 
ceeded in the chiofship, had been killisl in the 
massacre. Tho villages in the valley of K.iola 
having, however, suffereu less Ilian those wo 
had previously visited, were fast returning to 
their former prosperity. 

Whilst we were discussing these mattci'S 
the women left the room, and I ob-erved 
them , shortly after, performing their ahhilioiis 
by .1 rill in a garden Ih'Iow. They stripped 
themselves without ro.stralnl of allthoir gar- 
ments, anil loo-ed their hair over their sltoiil- 
deis. Some stood in the stream, and poured 
water over one another out of woodon howls ; 
others combed and platted the long ire-ses 
of their companions, who crouched on tho 
grass at their foci. The. younger girls and 
children played in tho brook, or ran over tho 
luoadow. They remained thus f.ir ahn o an 
hour, unnolicod by the men, and .is unmind- 
ful of their pre.senco as if tlioy halhcd in some 
soclnded spot, far distant from any human 
habitation. 

Tho Melek insisted upon aeconipanyieg us. 
with the priests and principal iiihahiiunls. to 
the end of tho valley. As we passed ihmugh 
the village wo saw the women hailiing at al- 
most cvor.v door ; nor did Ihoy appear at all 
conscious that we yvere near them. This 
simple and primitivo mode of w ashing i^ thus 
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publicly praclisod amongst all the Clialda'an 
tribes, particularly on ibo Saturday. The 
men neither heed nor interfere, and their 
wives and daughters are not the less virtuous 
or modest. 

Although all this district Is known as hao- 
la, yet its length has rendered distinct names 
for various parts of the village necessary. The 
houses are scattered over the sides of the 
mountains, and surrounded by gardens and 
vineyards. A torrent, rising at the head of 
the valley, is divided into innumerable 
water-courses, carried along the sides of the 
hills to the most distant plots of cultivation. 
Its w aters arc consequently entirely absorbed, 
except during the period of w inter rains, w hen 
they seek an outlet in the Zab. The gardens 
are built up in terraces, and are sown with 
tijbacco, rice, and such vegetables and grains 
as are peculiar to the mountains. The valley 
is well wooded with fruit trees, amongst 
which are the walnut, fig, pomegranate, 
apple, and mulberry. 

Melek Khoshaba accompanied me to a rude 
monument raised over the bodies of fifty pri- 
soners, who had been murdered at the time 
of the invasion, and left mo at the entrance 
of tho village. We had to pass through a 
narrow and barren ravine, and a rocky gorge, 
before entering the district of Tkhorna. Our 
path lay in the bed of tho torrent ; and the 
moutitains, rising precipitously on either side, 
shut in a scene of extraordinary w ildness and 
solitude. This was the only road by w hich 
we could reach Tkhorna, without crossing the 
lofty ranges of rocks surroutiding it on all 
other sides. A resolute body of men might 
have held tho ravine against any numbers. 
This was one of the most dangerous tracks 
we had to traverse during our journey. On 
tho heights above ore one or two villages, in- 
habited by the Apenshai (1) Kurds, who are 
always engaged in hostilities with the Tiyari, 
and fall upon such as arc crossing the fron- 
tiers of Tkhotna. My parly was numerous 
and well armed, and keeping close together 
we travelled on without apprehension. 

We emerged suddenly from this wilderness, 
and saw a richly cultivated valley before us. 
Flocks of sheep and goats were browsing on 
tho hill side/, and herds of cattle wandered 
in the meadows below. These were the first 
domestic animals wo had scon in the dial- 

(1) By IhcKurdftttiey are railed Piniunshi. 

(2) The era of the ^leuridaHlhe Greek or Alex- 
andrian year, or the era of rontracU, as, it is some- 
times calledf) x^as once in general use amongst the 
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d»an conntry, and they showed that hitherto 
Tkhorna had escaped the hand of the spoiler. 
Two villages oceupiod opposite sides of the 
valley ; on tho right, Ghissa, on tho left, 
Dirijai. Wo rode, to the latter. The houses 
are built in a cluster, and not scattered 
amongst the gardens, as in Tiyari. Wo were 
surrounded by the inhabitants as soon as we 
entered the streets, and they vied with one 
another in expressions of welcome and offers 
of hospitality. Kasha llormuzil, the principal 
priest, prevailed upon mo to accompany him 
to a house he bad provided, and on the roof 
of which carpets were speedily spread. The 
people were in great agitation at the report of 
Beder Khan Bey's projected march upon 
Tklioma. They immediately tlockod round 
us, seeking for news. The men were better 
dressed than any Neslorian Chaldteans I had 
yet seen. The fell cap w as replaced by tur- 
bans of red and black linen, and these two 
favourite colours of the Kurds were conspi- 
cuous in their ampin trousers, ami embroi- 
dered jackets. As lliey carried pistols and 
daggers in their girdles, and long guns in 
their hands, they could scarcely be distin- 
guished from tho Mussulman inhabitants of 
the mountains. Tho women wore small em- 
broidered scull-caps, from beneath which 
their hair fell loose or in plaits. Their shirks 
were richly eraboridcred, and round their 
necks and bosoms were hung coins and 
bvtads. They were happy in having escaped 
so long the fanaticism and rap,icily of tho 
Kurds. But they foresaw their fate. All was 
bustle and anxiety ; the women were hurjing 
their ornaments and domestic utensils in se- 
cure places; the men preparing their arms, 
or making gunpowder. I walked to the 
church, where the priests were collecting 
their hooks, and the holy vessels to ho hid in 
tho mountains. Amongst the manuscripts I 
.saw many ancient rituals, forms of prayer, 
and versions of the Scripture ; the Acts of tho 
Apostles, and the Hpistles,on vellum, the first 
and last leaves wanting, and without dale, 
but evidently of a very early period ; and a 
fine copy of the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, 
also on vellum, ciilire, with nuincroiis illu- 
minations. written in the year of the Selou- 
cidie 1552, (2) in tho limo of M.ir Audisliio, 
I’atriarcli of the East, and of tho Chalda'aiis.” 
1 was much touched by the unaffected lios- 

Cliristian». Jews, and Mussulmans of Uie Hast, and is 
to lids day always employed by tlie Clialda.-uns. It 
eommcnces in October a, c, 3U; aecorUiug to tho 
Cbaldocans one year taler. 
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piialilyandsimpln manners of the two priests, 
Kashas llonnu/J, and Khoshaba, wlio en- 
tertained me ; a third was absent. Their 
dress, torn and soiled, showed that they were 
poorer than their congregation. They had 
just returned from the vineyards, whete they 
had been toiling during the day ; yet they 
were treated with reverence and respect ; the 
upper places were given to them, they were 
consulted on all occasions, and no one drew 
nigh without kissing the hand, scarred by 
the plough and the implements of the field. 

Almost every house furnished something 
towards our evening repast ; and a lung train 
of girls and young men brought us in messes 
of meat, fowls, boiled rice, garas, and fruit. 
The priests and the principal inhabitants 
feasted with us,and there remained enough 
for my servants, and for the poor who wore 
collected on the roof of a neighbouring house. 
After our meal many of the women came to 
me, and joined with the men in debating on 
ihcircritical position, and in forming schemes 
for the security of their families, and the de- 
fence of their village. It was past midnight 
before the assembly separated. 

The following day lieing Sunday, we were 
roused at dawn to attend the service of the 
church. The two priests officiated in white 
surplices. The ceremonies were short and 
simple ; a portion of Scripture was read and 
then interpreted by Kasha IlormuzJ in the 
dialect in use in the mountains— few under- 
standing the, Chaldman of the books. Jlis 
companion chanted the prayers — the congre- 
gation kneeling or standing, and joining in 
the responses. There were no idle forms or 
salutations; the people used the sign of the 
cross when entering, and bowed when the 
name of Christ occurred in the prayers. The 
Sacrament was administered to all present — 
men, women, and children partaking of the 
bre.id and wine, and my companion receiving 
it amongst the rest. They wero disposed to 
feel hurt at my declining to join them, until 
I explained that I did not refuse from any 
religious prejudice. When the service was 
ended the congregation embraced one an- 
other, as a symbol of brotherly love and con- 
cord, (1) and left the church. I could not 
but contrast these simple and primitive rites 
with the senseless mummery, and degrad- 
ing forms, adopted by the converted Chal- 

(I) Tins custom, it will be remembered, prevailed 
generally amonast the primitive Christiana The 
Henian (ialliolic clmrcli lias retained the remcin- 
braiice of it in the “ Pas.” 


dreans of the plains— the unadorned and 
iniagclcss walls, with Ihe hideous pictures 
and monslrous deformities which encumber 
the churches of Mosul. 

The vestibule of the church was occupied 
by a misshapen and decrepit nun. Her bed 
was a mat in the corner of the building, and 
she was cooking her garas on a small fire 
near the door. She inquired, with many 
tears, after Mar Shumoun, and hung round 
the neck of my companion w hen she learnt 
that ho had been living with him. Vows of 
chastity are very rarely taken amongst the 
Neslorian Chald.'eans ; and this wonian,whose 
deformity might have precluded the hope of 
marriage, was Ihe solo instance we met w ith 
in the mountains. Convents for either sex 
are unknown. 

Birijai contained, at Ihe lime of my visit, 
nearly one hundred houses, and Ghissa forty. 
The inhabitants were comparatively rich, pos- 
sessing iiuiiiernus (locks, and cultivating a 
large extent of land. There wero priests, 
schools, and churches in both villages. 

One of the Meleks of Ihe tribe came early 
from Tklioma Gowain, (d) Ihe principal vil- 
lage in Ihe district, to welcome too to his 
moimlains, and to conduct me to his house. 
He explained that as it was Sunday thcChal- 
daeans did not travel, and consequently Ihe 
other Meleks and Ihe principal inhabitants 
bad not been able to meet mo. We took 
leave of the good peojilo of Ii:rijai, w ho had 
treated us with great liospilalily,anU followed 
Melek I’litros up the volley. 

To our left was llie small Kurdisli hamlet 
of Havsliai, high up in a sheltered ravine. 
An iiiiinterruptcd line of gardens brought us 
to the church of Tklioma Oowaia. standing in 
Iho midst of scattered houses, this village be- 
ing built like those of Tiynri. Hero wo found 
almost tho whole tribe assembled, ami in 
deep cniisulialion on the state of affairs. Wo 
satin a loft above tho church during the greater 
part of the day, engaged in discussion on tho 
course to b<' pursued to avoid the present dif- 
ficulties, and to defend tho valley against the 
expected atuvek of Bcder Khan Bey. The men, 
w ho were all well armed, declared that they 
w ere ready to die in the defence of their vil- 
lages ; and that, unless they were overcome 
by numbers, they would held Ihe passes 
against the forces of the Kurdish chief. The 
Kurds, w ho inhnbilcd two or three hunilctsin 
Tkhoiiia, had also assembled. They expressed 

(s; 1. e. middle or centre Tklioma. 
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sympathy for tho Christians, and offered to 
arm in their bohalf. After much debate it 
was rostjlved to send at once a deputation to 
the Pasha of Mosul, to bttseech his protection 
and assistance. Two priests, two persons 
from the families of the Meleks. and two of 
tho principal inhabitants, were chosen ; and a 
letter was written by Kasha Bodaca, one of 
the most learned and respectable priests in 
tho Mountains. It was a touching appeal, 
setting forth that they were faithful subjects 
of the sultan, had been guilty of no offence, 
and were ready to pay any money, or submit 
to any terms that the Pasha might think lit 
to exact. The letter, after having boon ap- 
proved by all present, and sealed with tho 
seals of the chiefs, was delivered to the six 
deputies, who started at once on font for Mo- 
sul. At the same time no precaution was to 
be omitted to place tho valley in a stale of de- 
fence, and to prepare for tho approach of the 
Kurils. 

There were in Tkhotna throe Meleks, each 
chosen from a different family by tho tribe. 
Tho principal was Melek Putrus, — a stout 
jovial fellow, gaily dressed, and well armed. 
His colleagues were of a more sober and more 
warlike appearance. There were no signs of 
poverty among tho people ; most of tho men 
had serviceable weapons, and tho women 
wore gold and silver ornaincnls. All tho young 
men carried cross-bows, in the use of which 
they were very skilful, killing tho small birds 
as they rested on the trees. A woll-arinod 
and formidable body of men might have been 
collected from tho villages, which, properly 
directed, could, I have little doubt, have ef- 
fectually resisted the invasion of Beder Khan 
Bey. 

There are five Chald.-paii villages in the dis- 
trict of Tkhoma— Ghissa, Birijai, Tkhoma 
Gowaia. Miirra, and liundiiktha : and four 
Kurdish — Apenshai, llayshut, Zaweelha, and 
Guzeresh. The largest is Tkhoma Gowaia, 
containing Kit) houses, and the residence of 
the Meleks. By the Kurds, Tklioiua is cor- 
rupted into Tkhobi ; and tho greater part of 
the t'.haldiean names undergo similar changes. 

We passed tho night on tho roof of the 
church, and rose early to continue our jour- 
ney to Baz. The valley and pass, separating 
Tkhoina from this district, being at this time 
of the year uninhabited, is considered inse- 
cure, and we were accompanied by a party of 
armed men, furnished by the Meleks, I ho 
chiefs themselves walked with us to the vil- 
lage ol .Mezrai, whose gardens adjoin those of 
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Tkhoma Gowaia. Tho whole valley, indeed, 
up to the rocky barrier, closing it tow ards the 
oast, is an uninterrupted line of cultivation. 
Above tho level of the artificial water-courses, 
derived from the torrent hear its source and 
irrigating all the lands of the district, are fo- 
rests of oaks, clolhing the mountains to with- 
in a short distance of their sumniiLs. Galls 
are not so plentiful here as in Tiyari ; they 
form, however, an article of commerce with 
Persia, where they find a better market than 
in Mosul. Bice and flax are very generally 
cultivated, and fruit-treesabound. 

Wo stopped for a few minutes at Gtinduk- 
tha, the last village in Tkhoma, to see Kasha 
Bodaka, whom wo found preparing, at the re- 
quest of his congregation, to join tho deputa- 
tion to the Pasha of .Mosul. We took leave of 
him, and ho started on his journey. He was 
an amiable, and, for tho mountains, a learned 
man, much esteemed by the Chaldman tribes. 
Being one of the most skilful penmen of the 
day, his manuscripts were much sought after 
for the churches. He was mild and simple in 
his manners, and his appearance was mark- 
ed by that gentleness, and unassuming dig- 
nity. which 1 had found in more than one of 
tho Nestorian f.haldajaii priests. (1) 

The torrent enters tho valley of Tkhoma by 
a very narrow gorge, through which a road, 
partly constructed of rough stones piled up in 
the bed of tho stream, is with diflicully car- 
ried. In tho winter, when tho rain has 
swollen tho waters, this entrance must be im- 
practicable; and even at this time, wo could 
scarcely drag our mules and horses over the 
rocks, and through tho deep pools in which 
tho torrent abounds. All signs of cultivation 
now ceased. Mountains rose on all sides, 
barren and treeless; Huge rocks hung over 
tho road, or towered above us. On their 
pinnacles, or in their crevices, a few goats 
sought a scanty herbage. Tho savage nature 
of the place was heightened by its solitude. 

SiKin after entering tho ravine, wo met a 
shepherd-boy, dragging after him a sheep 
killed by tho bears; and a little beyond wa 
found the reeking carcase of a bullock, which 
had also fallen a victim to these formidable 
animals, of whose depreilations we heard con- 
tinual complaints. 1 observed on the moun- 
tain-sides several flocks of ibex, and some of 
our party ondoavourod to get within gun- 
shot ; but after sunrise their watchfulness 

(I) Mr. Aiiuworlli, writingof Raslia Kana.ofUiau, 
oliscrves that lie rvstimblrd in liift luanuers amt ap- 
licarance an EugUsti cleruyman. 
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cannot be deceived, and they bounded ofT to 
the highest peaks, long before the most wary 
of nor marksmen could approach them. 

VVe were steadily making our way over the 
loose stones and slippery rocks, w hen a party 
of horsemen were seen coming towards us. 
They were Kurds, and I ordered my party to 
keep close together, that wo ought bo ready 
to meet them in case of nectsisity. .As they 
were picking their w ay over the rough ground 
like oursclvt's, U) the ovidenl ri'k of their 
horses' necks as well as of their own, 1 had 
time to examine them fully as they drew near. 
In fro..t. on a small, hian, and jaded horse, 
rode a tall gaunt ligiire, dressed in all the 
tawdry garmont> sanctiontsl by Kurdish taste. 
.\ turiian of wonderful capacity, and almost 
taking within its dimensions horse and rider, 
buried his head, which seemed to escape by 
a miracle being driven in between his shoul- 
ders by the enormous pressure. From the 
centre of this mass of many coloured rags 
rose a high conical cap of while felt. This 
load app<‘arcd to give an unsteady rolling gait 
tothethincarca.se below, which could with 
difficulty support it. .\ most capacious pair 
of clarel colourod trousers bulged out fnim the 
sides of the horse, and well nigh stretched 
from side to side of the ravine, livery shade 
of red and yellow w.as displayed in his em- 
broidered jacket and cloak ; and in his girdle 
were weapons of extraordinary siie, and most 
fanciful w orkmanship. His eyes were dark 
and piercing, and overshadowed by shaggy 
eyebrows; his nose aquiline, his cheeks hol- 
low, his face long, and his beard black and 
bii.shy. Notwithstanding the ferocity of his 
countenance, and its unmislake.able expres- 
sion of villany, it would havo been difficult to 
repress a smile at the absurdity of ihe figure, 
and the disparity between it and the miser- 
able animal concealed beneath. This was a 
Kurdish dignitary of the liist rank ; a man 
well known for deeds of oppression and 
blood ; the Miitesellim, or Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor under Nirr-Ullah Bey, the chief of llak- 
kiari. He was followed by a small body of 
well-armed men, resembling their master in 
the motley characicr of their dress ; which, 
however, was somewhat reduced in the pro- 
portions. as became an inferiority of rank. 
The cavalcade was brought up by an indivi- 
dual differing considerably from those who 
had preceded. His smooth and shining chin, 
and the rich glow of raki (1) upon his cheeks, 

(t) Ardent spirits, extracted from raisins or dates. 
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were undoubted evidences of Christianity. 
Ho had the aecnmulaled obesity of all his 
companions; and rode, as became him, upon 
a diminulive donkey, which he urged over the 
loose stones wilh the point of a clasp-knifo. 
His dress did not differ much from that of the 
Kurds, except that, instead of warlike w ea- 
pons, he carried an ink-horn in his girdle. 
This was Birchaiii, the “ goulama d'Mira,”^;2) 
as he was commonly called, — a half ronegade 
Christian, who was ihe steward, hanker, and 
secretary of the Hakkiari chief. 

1 sahiled the Maiesellim, as wo elbowed 
each other 111 the narrow pass; hut ho did 
not .seem inclined to return my salutation, 
olherwi.Ho than by a curl uf the lip, and an 
indistinct grimU which he left mu to interpret 
in any w.\v 1 thought proper. It was no uso 
qiiarndling with him, so 1 passed on. \Ve 
had not proceeded far, w hen one of his horse- 
men returned to us, and called away Vakoub 
R.iis, lonuiico, and one of the men of Tkhonia. 
Looking hack, I observed them all in deep 
cnnsullulion with the Kurdish chief, who had 
dismounted to wail for them. I rode on, and 
it was nearly an Imur before the Ihree Chal- 
dieans lejoineil us. lonunco's eyes were 
slarliiig out uf his head with fright, and the 
expression of his face was one of amusing 
horror. Even Vakoub’s usual grin had given 
way to a look of alarm. The man uf Tkhoma 
was loss disturbed. Vakoub began by en- 
treating me to return at once to Tkhoma and 
Tiyari. The Mutcsellini, he said, had used 
violent threats ; declaring that as Nur-L’llah 
Bey had served one infidel who had come to 
spy out the country, and teach Ihe Turks its 
mines, alluding to Schulu, (3) so he would 
serve mo, and had sent off a man to the llak- 
kiari chief to apprise him of my presence in 
the iiiounlains. “ We nmsl turn hack at once,” 
cxcUinicd Vakoub, seizing the bridle of my 
horse, “ or, Wallah 1 that Kurdish dog will 
murder us all.” I had formed a different 
plan ; and, calming Ihe fears of my parly as 
well as 1 was able, I continued my journey 
towards Baz. lonunco, however, racked his 
brain for every murder that h.id been otlri- 
huted to Nur-Ullah Bey ; and at each now 
tale uf horror Vakoub turned his mule, and 
vowed he would go back to Ashcelha. 

We rode for nearly four hours through this 
wild solitary valley. My people were almost 
afraid to speak, and huddled together as if 

(a) Tlic servant of the Mir or Prince. 

(S) II wiU be remembered that tbis traveller wat 
murdered by Nur-Ullah Bey . 
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tho Kurds were coming down upon us. Two 
or three of the armed men scaled the rocks, 
and ran on before us as scouts ; but the soli- 
tude was only broken by an eagle soaring 
above our heads, or by a wild goal which 
occasionally dashed across our path. In the 
spring, and early summer, these now desolate 
tracks are covered with the tents of the people 
of Tkhoina, and of the Kurds, who find on tho 
slopes a rich pasture for their flocks. 

It was mid-HJav be'fore we reached tho foot 
%> 

of the mountain dividing us from the district 
of Ba/. The pass we had to cross is one of 
tho highest in tho Chaldacan country, and at 
this season there was snow upon it. Tho 
ascent was long, steep, and toilsome. We 
were compelled to walk, and even without our 
weight, the mules could scarcely climb the 
acclivity. But we were well rewarded for oiir 
lab'uir when we gained the summit. A scetie 
of extraordinary grandeur opened upon us. 
At our feet stretched the valley of Baz,— its 
villages and gardens but specks in tho dis- 
tance. Beyond the valley, and on all sidesof 
us, was a sea of mountains— peaks of ever}' 
form and height, some snow-capped, .olliers 
bleak and naked ; tlie furthermost rising in 
the distant regions of Persia. I counted nine 
distinct mountain ranges. Two vast rocks 
formed a kind of gateway on the crest of the 
pass, and I sal between them for some mi- 
nutes, gazing upon the sublime prospect be- 
fore us. 

The descent was rapid and dangerous, and 
so precipitous that a stone might almost have 
been dropped on the church of Ergub, first 
visible like a white spot beneath ns. We 
passed a rock, called the ‘‘Bock of Butter,*’ 
from a custom, perhaps of pagan origin, ex- 
isting amongst tho Chalda'an shepherds, of 
placing upon it, as an offering, a piece of the 
first butler made in the early spring. As we 
approached the village, wo found several of 
the inhabitants labouring in tho fields. They 
left their work, and followed us. Tho church 
stands at some distance from the houses, and 
when wo reached it the villagers compelled 
all my servants to dismount, including Ibra- 
him Agha, who mutlen'd a cui'se upon the 
infidels as he look his foot out of the stirrup. 
The Christians raised their turbans,— a mark 
of reverence always shown on these occasions. 

The houses of F.rgub are built in a group. 
We slopped in a small open space in the centre 
of them, and I ordered my carpet lobe spread 
near a fountain, shaded bv a cluster of trees. 
We were soon surrounded by the inhabitants 


of the village. The Melek and the priest seated 
themselves with me ; the rest stood round in 
a circle. The men were well dressed and 
armed ; and, like those ofTkhoma, they could 
scarcely bo distinguished from the Kurds. 
Many of the women were pretty enough to bo 
entitled to tho front places they had taken in 
the crowd. They wore silver ornaments and 
beads on their foreheads, and were dressed 
in jackets and trousers of gay colours. 

After the letter of the Patriarch had been 
read, and tlio inquiries concerning him fully 
satisfied, tho conversation turned upon tho 
expected expedition of Bcder Khan Bey against 
Tkhoma, and tho movements of Nup-Ullah 
Bey, events causinggreat anxipty to the people 
of Baz. Although tliis district had been long 
under the chief of llakkiari, paying an annual 
tribute to him, and having been even sub- 
jected to many vexaliousexactions, and to acts 
of oppression and violence, yet it had never 
been disarmed, nor exposed to a massacre 
such as had taken place, in Tiyari. There 
was, however, cause to fear that the fanatical 
fury of Boder Khan Bey might be turned upon 
it as well as upon Tkhoma, and the only hope 
of the inhabitants was in the friendly inter- 
ference of Nur-Ullah Bey, whose subjects they 
now professed themselves to be. They had 
begun to conceal their church-l ooks and pro- 
perty, in anticipation of a disaster. 

Both the Melek and the priest pre.^sed mo 
to accept their hospitality. 1 preferred the 
house of the latter, to which we moved in tho 
afternoon. My host was suffering much from 
the ague, and was moreover old and infirm. 
I gave him a few medicines to slop Ins fever, 
for w Inch he was very grateful. Ho accom- 
panied me to the church ; but the bare w alls 
alone w ere standing ; the books and fnrnitnro 
had been partly carried away by the Kurds, 
and partly removed for security by the people 
of the village. 

After the events of the morning 1 had made 
up my mind to proceed at once to Nur-Ullah 
Bey, w hose residence was only a short day’s 
journey distant ; but on communicating my 
intention to Mr. llcrmuzd Kass:.ni,he became 
so alarmed, and so resolutely declared that ho 
would return alone rather than trust himself 
in the bauds of tho Mir of llakkiari, that I was 
forced to give up my plan. In the present 
state of the mountains there were only two 
courses open to mo; cither to visit the chief, 
who would probably, after learning the object 
of my journey, receive and assist me as ho 
had done Dr. Grant ; or to retrace my steps 
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of Ihc iBnii should assign them lo one of the 
founders of Iho human raco ! The Arab ex- 
plained the connection between the dam and 
the city built by Athnr, the lieutenant of 
Nimrod, the vast ruins of which were then 
before ns. and of its purpose as a causeway 
for the mighty hunter to cross to the opposite 
palace, now represented by the mound of 
Hammiim Ali. lie was telling mo of the his- 
tories and fate of the kings of a primitive race, 
still the favourite theme of the inhabitants of 
the plains of Shinar, when the last glow of 
twilight faded away, and I fell asleep as we 
glided onward to Baghdad. 

My curiosity had been greatly excited, and 
from that time I formed the design of tho- 
roughly examining, whenever it might be in 
my power, these singular ruins. 

It was not until the summer of 1842 that I 
again passed through Mosul on my way to 
Ixmstantinople. I «-as then anxious to reach 
the Turkish capit.al, and, travelling Talar, 
had no time to explore ruins. I had not, 
however, forgotten Nirnroiid. 1 had frequent- 
ly spoken In others on Iho subjo. l of excava- 
tions in this and another mound, lo which a 
peculiar interest also allaclicd ; and at one 
lime had reason lo hope that sonic p'orsons in 
England might have been induced to aid in 
the undertaking. I had even proposed an 
examination of the ruins lo M. Coste, an ar 
chilecl who had been sent by the French (io- 
vernmenl. with its embassy lo Fersia, to 
draw and describe the nioimmeiits of that 
country. 

Dll my arrival at Mosul, I found that M. 
Holla hail, since my lirst visit, la-eri named 
French I'.onsul there, and had already rom- 
nienced excavations on Ihc opposite side ofihe 
river in the large mound, called Knuyiinjik. 
These excavations were on a very smalt scale, 
and, at the time of my passage, only frag- 
ments of brick and ,alaliasler. upon which 
were engraved a few letters in the cuneiform 
character, had been discovered. 

Whilst detained by unexpected circum- 
stances at Constantinople. I entered into cor- 
respondence with a gentleman in England on 
the subject of excavations; but, with this ex- 
ception, no one seemed inclined to assist or 
take any interest in such an undertaking. I 
also wrote to .M. Holta, encouraging him lo 

lo iirevcnl the ascent of the rivers by liie tiojlilc 
fleets; Imt their use is evident. T.avornier iiiimtions, 
in liisTrivels.Ivnl. i., p. 226,) tliisicry dam. lie 
says lli.'il his raft went over a f.nsciidf twenty-six 
feet bigii ; but he must have greatly exaggerated. 


proceed, notwithstanding the apparent pau- 
city of results, and particularly calling his 
attention to the mound of Niniroiid, which, 
however, ho declined lo explore on account 
of its dislanco from Mosul and its inconve- 
nient position. I was soon called away from 
the Turkish capital to the provinces ; and for 
some months iiumerou., occupations prevent- 
ed me Inrning my atleniton to the ruins and 
antiquities of Assyria. 

In the meanwhile M. Bolta, not discourag- 
ed by the want of success which had attended 
his first- es.say. continued his excavations in 
the mound of Kouyunjik ; and In him is due 
the honour of having found the first Assyrian 
monument. This remarkable discovery owed 
its origin lo the following circumstances. Tho 
small party employed by M. Botia were at 
work on Kouyunjik, when a peasant from a 
distant village chanced lo visit the spot. 
Seeing that every fragment of brick and 
alaba.slor uncovered by the workmen was 
carefully preserved, ho asked tho reason of 
this, lo him, strange proceeding. On being 
informed that they were in search of sculp- 
tured stones, ho advised them lolrj' the mound 
on which his village was built, and in which, 
he declared, many such things as they want- 
ed had been exposed on digging for tho 
foundations of new houses. M. Holla, having 
been frequently deceived by similar stories, 
was not at first inclined to follow the peasant's 
.advice, hut subsequently sent an agent and 
one or two workmen to the place. After a 
little opposition from tho inhabitanls, they 
were perniillcd lo sink a well in iho'mound ; 
and at a small distance from the surface they 
came lo the top of a w,ill, which, on digging 
deeper, they found lo be built of sculptured 
slabs of gypsum. M. Botia, on receiving in- 
forniaiion of litis discovery, went at once to 
tho village, which was rolled Khorsabad. (1) 
He directed a wider trench lo he foriiud, and 
lo be earned in Iho direction of the wall, lie 
soon found that he had entered a chamber, 
connected with others, and surrounded by- 
slabs of gypsum covered with sculptured re- 
presentations of battles, sieges, and similar 
events. His wonder may easily be imagined. 
A new history h.ad boon suddenly opened lo 
him — tho records of an unknown people were 
before him. He was equally at a loss lo ac- 

(I) Tills wont Is prolialily an abbreviation of 
Khovrau-abad, tho al-odc of Kbosroos. From tlieir 
vipinily to tlio Knrilisli inonnlains, many of tlio 
villag'-a In tliis part of Assyria bavo Prrsian naim-s. 
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count for the »RC and ihu nalurt^ of the mo- 
nuiiiPiil. Tlie art shown in tho sculplun's. 
the drosses of the figures, the mythic forms 
on the walls, were all rieu to him, and alT'Wd- 
ed no duo to the o[xicli of the eroction of tho 
edilico. and to tho people who were its found- 
ers. Numerous inscriptions, acromponying 
the bas-reliefs, evidently contained the ex- 
planation of the events thus recorded in 
sculpture. They were in the. cuneiform, or 
arrow-headed, character. Ihe nature of these 
inscriptions was at least evidiuice that the 
biiililing belonged to a periisl preceding the 
conquests of Alexandt'r; for it was generally 
adniitteil that after Ihe sulijugalion of the 
west of Asia by Ihe Macedonians Ihe cunei- 
form writing ceased to beeniployed. But loo 
little was tlien known of this character to 
enable M. Boita to draiv any inference from 
the peculiar arrangement of tho wedges, 
which distinguishes the variidies iistsl in 
different Countries. However, it wasevnlenl 
that the monument appmlained to a very 
ancient and very civilised (xsiple. and it was 
nainral from its position to refer it to the in- 
hahilanls of Nineveh, ahily which, although 
it could not have occupied a silo so dislam 
from the Tigris, must have been in the vici- 
nity of tho place. M. Holla had discovered 
an Assyrian eililice, the first, proh.ihly. which 
had been exposisi to the view of man since 
the fall of Ihe Assyrian Enipire. 

M. Holla was not long in i¥?rceiving that 
Ihe building which had Ixen thus partly ex- 
cavated nnfurlnnalely owed its destruction to 
fire, tmd that the gypsum slabs, reduced to 
lime. Were rapidly falling to pieces on ex- 
posure to the air. No prucanlion could arrest 
Ibis rapid dec.iy, and it was to be feartsi llial 
Ibis wonderful monument had only been un- 
covered to complcle its ruin. The records of 
vicloriesand Iriuniplis, wlilcli had loiigallesl- 
ed the power and swelled Ihe pride of the 
A.s.syrian kings, and hail resisted the ravagos 
of ugisi, were now |(,issing away for eier. 
They c mid .scarcely la- held together until an 
inexperienced [a-ncil could secure an Imper- 
fect eviilcnce of their former existence. Al- 
most all that wiis first discovered thus speS'di- 
ly di.sappeared, and the same fate has be- 
fallen neatly eveiy thing Silks' qiienlly found 
at Khoi-snhad. A regret is almost tell that so 
precious a nieinorialofagre.it nalinn should 
ham hen thus extuised to destruction, when 
no pr. caution could keep entire or secure the 
greater part of it ; hitl as far as the objCcl of 
tho niomimenl is concernnl. the inlenlion of 


its founders w ill be amply fulfilled, and the 
records of their might will be more widely 
spri'ad. and more elTecHiBlly preserved, by 
modern art, than the most exalted ambition 
could have con lein plated. 

M. Holla lost no lime in communicating 
his remarkable discovery to tho principal 
scientific hmly in l''ranre. Knowing Ihe in- 
terest I fi ll in his lalwmrs, he allowed me to 
see his lellers and drawings as they passed 
through (xuislanlinople; and I wasaniengst 
the first who were made acquainted with his 
success. .And berel gladly avail myself of Ihe 
opporinnily of mentioning, with Ihe acknow- 
ledgment and pniiso they deserve, his dis- 
interestedness and liberality, so lionmirahle 
to one engagi'd in the pm-snil of knowledge. 
Htiring the entire jieriod of his excavations, 
.M. Holla regularly sent me not enly his de- 
scriptions. bill co]m'S of the inscriptions, 
wilhi". I exacling any promise as to Ihe use I 
might make of them. That there ore few 
who would have acted thus liberally, those 
who have bis ii engaged in a search after an- 
tiquities in the Ea.sl will not he inclined to 
deny. 

■M. Holla's cominunicalions were laid be- 
fore the Aeademie” by i\l. Mohl ; and that 
Ixidy, perceiiing at once the importance of 
Ihe di-covery, lost no lime in applying to Ihe 
-Minister of I’nblic Inslruclion for means to 
carry on the re'Oarches. The recomniend- 
alion was attended lo with that re.idiness and 
miinifirence which almost invariably dis- 
lingiiisVied the l•■^ench Governmenl in under- 
takings of this naluiv. Ample funds lo meet 
the cost of extensive excavations w ere at once 
as.signeil to M. Holla, and an artist of acknow- 
Icilged skill was placisl under his orders U> 
draw such pans of ihe monument discovered 
as could not be pri^erveil or removed. 

Wiih the excepiion of a few interruptions 
on the part of the local authorities, w ho were 
suspicious of the objects of the excavations, 
tho work was carried on with activity and 
success, and by the hoginiiing of 18A5, the 
luonunionl had been ciunplclcly uncovered. 
The re.searclics of M. Holla weic not extended 
beyond Kliorsahad ; and, having secured 
many fine specimens of.Vssyrian sculpture for 
his aruiitry, he returned toliuiep • with a rich 
collection of m.scriptions, Ihu most important 
ivsiilt of his discovery. 

I have thus placed before the nvnior, as 
briefly as possible, tho history of Ihe first 
di-co\eries in Assyria. M. B'lla’s labours 
may have merited a fuller description and 
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more ample notice ; but as (he woi bs carried 
on at Kliorsabaii were in must respects iden- 
tical in their character with those » hich' I af- 
terwards undertook, 1 have, to avoid repeti- 
tion, merely given this short sketch of his la- 
bours. Their results are noiv being published 
in France, and his countrymen h.ive not been 
backward in recognising the extent and im- 
portanco of his discovery, and in rewarding 
(he Zeal, discrimination, and personal sa- 
crifices which led to it. 

The advantages which 1 had derived from a 
perusal of M. Uotta’s letters, and an inspec- 
tion of his drawings, enabled iiio to call 
public attention, at an early period, to his 
discovery, and to be amongst the first to 
hazard an opinion on the age and origin 
of thus remarkable monument. I endea- 
voured to show, in three letters to the “ Mal- 
ta Times,” the general grounds upon which 
such an opinion could be formed. Not having 
had an opportunity of examining similar As- 
syrian remains, and my knowledge of M. 
Botta's discoveries being incomplete, I was 
led into one or two errors ; but in most re- 
spects (he view taken in those letters is the 
one which is now generally adopted. (1) It 
will bo shown hereafter on what evidence we 
may still connect the edifice uncovered at 
Khorsahad with (he second dynasty of .Assy- 
rian kings, or with one of those nionarchs. 
Essaraddon or Sennacherib, who extended 
his conquest over the greater part of Asia. 

The success of M. Botta had increased my 
anxiety to explore the ruins of Assyria. It 
was evident that Khorsabad could not stand 
alone. It did not represent ancient Nineveh, 
nor uid it alTord us any additional evidence 
as to (he, site of (hat city. If (he edi- 
fice discovered had been one of its palaces, 
surely other buildings of a vaster and more 
magnirieent character must exist nearer the 

(I) Misled by a passage in one of M. Botl.i'n letters. 

I liad supposed ttiat two varieties ot ttie eiineirorni 
ctiarneter had been found at Kliorsaliad, and liait 
founded an argument upon lids presumed fuel. M. 
Botia, Idinself, pereeiviiig that insrriplions li.ad been 
rut oil ttic liaek of Itie slabs, was, al llrsl, led to be- 
lieve that tliey had been laken from Kime more 
aneient edilice. Ttie attsemW' of the symtud wbieli 1 
bad luailvcrlently called die "t'rrmher" ultimately 
proSed 110 argument; lor it was diseoiered at Nini 
roud, togellicrw illi many oilier religious emldems, 
whieh show tliat the Zoro.islri.in system was mainly 
derived from Assyria. 1 make ttiese oliservalions. 
as a reviewer in the Quarterly fNo. t.*»S. lias been led 
into error by my observations. The lelteni in the 
Malta Times were reprinted in iniiny of the Englisli 
and Continenliil periodicals, 

(X; f need scarcely reiuliid the reader that ills to 


seat of government, on the banks of (he river 
Tigris. It was true that M. Botta had labour- 
ed unsuccessfully for above three months in 
the great mound opposite Mosul, which was 
usually identified with the Assyrian capital ; 
but that mound much exceeded in extent any 
other known ruin ; and it was possible that in 
some parts of it Iho traces of the buildings 
which it once contained were as completely 
lost as they were in many parts of the mound 
of Khorsabad. My thoughts still went back 
to Nimroud, and the traditions which attach- 
ed to it. I spoke to others, but received Utile 
encouragement. At last, in the autumn of 
1845. Sir Stratford Canning mentioned to 
me his readiness to incur, fora limited period, 
(he expense of excavations in Assyria, in the 
hope that, should success attend the attempt, 
means would be found to carry it out on an 
adequate scale. I received with joy (he offer 
of commencing and carrying on these exca- 
vations. The means were now at my disposal 
to prosecute a work which I had so long de- 
sired to undertake. The reader will not, I 
trust, be disiiicliued to join with me in feel- 
ings of gratitude towards one who, whilst he 
has maintained so successfully the honour and 
intero.sls of England by his high charucier 
and eminent abilities, has acquired fur his 
country so many great monuments of ancient 
civilisation and art. (i) It is to Sir Stratford 
Canning we are mainly indebted for the col- 
lection of .Assyrian antiquities with winch the 
British Miiseuni w ill be enriched ; without his 
liberality and public spirit the treasures of 
Nimroud would have been reserved for the en- 
terprise of those who havo appreciated the 
value and imporlaiico of the discoveries al 
Kliursabad. 

The enlightened and liberal spirit showm 
by .M. nolui is unfortunately not generally 
shared. It was, consequently, doemerl most 

Sir S. Canning we owe the marbles of Halicamaiisas 
now in Itic Britisli Museum. The dimciilties wtiich 
stood in llie w ay of ttie acquisition of those invalu- 
able reties, and llie skill wtiieh was required lo ob- 
tain llieni, are not generally known. 1 can testify lo 
llie elforls and labour wliicli were neees.«ary for 
nearly three years Iwforc llie repugnance of ttie Ot- 
toman governtnenl could be overronic, and permis- 
sion olilalncd lo evlracl the sculptures from the w alls 
of a castle, w tiieh was more jealously guarded Ilian 
any similar edilice in llie empire. Tlieir removal, 
niitwiihglaiiding Uie almost insurioounlable dillt- 
cidlies r.iised by Itio aiiltiorities and iiiiiatiitants of 
Biidroon, was most sueeTSsfully etfeeted liy Mr. 
Alison. Till' Elgin marbles, and all oilier remains 
from Turkey or lireeee now in Europe, wcrcobt.iin- 
ed Willi eomp.irative ease. 
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prudent and most conducive to the success of 
the undertaking, that I should le.avo tlon- 
stantinoplo without .acquainting anyone wilh 
the object of my journey. I wasonly furnish- 
ed with the usual documents given to travel- 
lers when recommended by theKmbassy,ntid 
with strong letters of introduction to the au- 
thorities at Mosul ami in the neighbourhood. 
Wy preparations were soon completed, and i 
started fnini Constantinople by steamer to 
SamsDun in the middle of October. 

1 need scarcely trouble the reader with the 
details of my progress through a country so 
well known and so often written about, as 
that between Samsoun and Mosul. Anxious 
to reach thoend of myjourney, 1 crossisl the 
mountains of Pontus and the great steppes 
of the fsun Vilak .is fast as post-horses could 
carry me, descended the high lands into the 
valley of the Tigris, galloped over the vast 
plains of Assyria, and reached .Mosul in twelve 
days. 

CHAPTER II. 

liolnmmied P.istia.— Ills CrueltiM.— Tlie State of the 
Coimlry — Start for Nimrond.— An Arab Famitj . 
— Sior) of Atiratiam and Nimrod.— TomiiiPnee Ex- 
cavationa.— Discovery of a Cliamher.— of liiscriii- 
tlons.— or ivory Ornaments — Ilcturn to Mosul — 
Omdiiel of tile I'asha.— Exravatiuns comineneed 
amonasl various ruins.— Ketiirn to Nimrond.- 
Eiirtlier Diseoverie*.— Sclamiyah.— Disrovery of 
Seul|ilurc?.— Dewriplioii of llas-relicfe.- Inlcrrnpt- 
cd liyllie I’aatia.— Further Discovery of Srulplure#. 
—Deposition of the Pasha —Departure for Uaglidad. 

Mv first step on ro.iching Mosul was lo 
present my letters to the governor of tho 
province. Mohammed Pasha, being a na- 
tive of Candia, was usually known as Keritli 
Oglu (the sou of the Cretan), lo distinguish 
him from his celebrated predecessor of the 
.same name, who was called, during his life- 
time, “ Injeli Bairakdar,”or the lililo Stand- 
ard-bearer, from the rank he had once held 
in the irregular ciivalry. The appearance of 
his Excellency was not prepossessing, but it 
matched his temper and conduct. Nature 
had placed hypocrisy beyond his reach. He 
had one eye and one ear ; ho was short and 
fat, deeply maiked by the small-poi, nticeiilli 
in gestures, and harsh in voice. His fame 
had reached the scat of his governinctil before 
him. On the road lie liad revived many 
good old customs and impositions, which the 
reforming spirit of iho age had suffered to 
fall into decay. He particularly insisted on 
disli-paraui^ (I) or a compensation in mo- 
ney, levied upon all villages in which a man 
(I) Literally “tooth-money." 


of such rank is entertained, for the wear and 
tear of his teeth in masticating the food ho 
condescends to receive from the inhabitants. 
On entering Mosul, ho had induced several 
of the principal Aghas, who had fled fntni 
the town on his approach, lo return to their 
homes ; and, having made a formal display of 
oaths and prol<*slations, cut their throats to 
show how much his word could he ilcponded 
upon. At the time of my arrival, the popu- 
lation was in a stale of terror and despair. 
Even Iho appearance of a casual traveller led 
lo hopes, and reports were whispered about 
the town of the deposition of the tyrant. Of 
this the I'asha was aware, and hit iipnn a plan 
lo lc>sl the feelings of Iho people towards 
him. He was suddenly taken ill one aftcr- 
iiixui, and was carried to his harem almost 
lifeless. On the follow ing mornmg Iho palace 
vv .IS closed, and the attendants answered in- 
quiries by mysterious motions, which could 
only be interpreted in one fashion. The 
doubts of the Mosiiloeans gradually gave way 
lo general rejoicings ; but at inid-day his 
Excellency, who hud posted his spies all over 
the town, appeared in perfect hqallh in the 
market-place. -A general Ireiubling seized 
llu*-inhabilanls. His vengetuicc fell piiiici- 
pally upon those vvTio possessed properly, and 
had hitherto escaped his rap.icily. They 
were seized and stripped, on the plea that 
they had spread reports detrimental lo his 
authority. 

The villages, and the Arab tribes, bad not 
suffered hss than the townspeople. The 
P.isha was accustomed to give instructions lo 
those who wore sent lo collect money, in 
three words—” Go, ilesiroy, cal (2) and his 
agents were not generally backward in en- 
tering into the spirit of them. The tribes, 
wbo had been attacked and plundered, were 
reialiaiiiig upon caravans and travellers, or 
laying waste tho cultivated parts of the P.i- 
shalic. Tlie villages were cle.sertcd, and the 
roads were little frequented and very inse- 
cure. 

Such was the Pasha lo whom I was intro- 
duced two days after my arrival liy tho P.ri- 
lish Vice-Consul, Mr. Hassani. He read the 
letters which 1 presented lo him, and receiv- 
ed me wilh that civility which a traveller 
generally expects from a Turkish function- 
ary of high rank. His anxiety to know 
tho object of my journey was evident, but his 
curiosity was not gratified for the nionienl. 

C3; To cal money, I. e, lo gel money unlaw fully or 
by iiillagc, Ua common expression in the East. 
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Thoro were many reasons which rendered 
it necessary that my plans should be con- 
cealed, until I was ready to put them into 
execution. Although I had always experienc- 
ed from M. Botta the most friendly assistance, 
there were others who did not share his sen- 
timents; from the authorities and the people 
of the town I could only expect the most de- 
cided opposition. On the 8lh of November, 
having secretly procured a few tools, and en- 
gaged a mason at the moment of my depar- 
ture, and carrying w ith me a variety of guns, 
spears, and otlrer formidable weapons, I de- 
clared that 1 was going to hunt wild boars in 
a neighbouring village, and floated down the 
Tigris on a small raft constructed for my 
journey. I was accompanied by Mr. Ross, a 
Dritish merchant of Mosul, (1) my Cawass, 
and a servant. 

At this lime of the year more than five 
hours are required to descend the Tigris, 
from Mosul to Nimroud. It was sunset be- 
fore we reached the Awai, or dam across the 
river. We landed and walked to the village 
of Naifa. No light appeared as we approach- 
ed, nor were wo even saluted by the dogs, 
which usually abound in an Arab village. 
Wo had entered a heap of ruins. I was 
about to return to the raft, upon which we 
had made up our minds to pass the night, 
when the glare of a firo lighted up the en- 
trance to a miserable hovel. Through a cre- 
vice in the wall, 1 saw an Arab family 
crouching round a heap of half-extinguished 
embers. The dress of the man, the ample 
cloak and white turban, showed that he be- 
longed to one of the Arab tribes, w Inch culti- 
vate a little land on the borders of the Desert, 
and are distinguished, by their more settled 
habiLs, from the Bo louins. Near him wore 
three women, lean and haggard, their heads 
almost concealed in black handkerchiefs, 
and the rest of theirpersons enveloped in the 
striped aba. Some children, nearly naked, 
and one or two mangy grcyhoundscompleted 
the group. As we entered all the party rose, 
and showed some alarm at this sudden ap- 
pearance of strangers. Tho man, Imwever, 
seeing that wo were Europeans, bid u.s wel- 
come, and, spreading some corn-sacks on tho 
ground, invited us to bo seated. The women 
and children retreated into a corner of the 

0) Mr. Rosa wilt perhaps permit me to acknow- 
ledge, in a note, tlie vultiahle assistance 1 received 
from him, during my lalioui-s in Assyria. Ilis know- 
leitge otthc natives, and intimate ;icquainlanrcwilh 
the resources of tho country, cuabled him to con- 


hut. Our host, whose name was Awad, or 
Abd-.Vllah, was a sheikh of tho Jehesh. His 
tribe had been plundered by tho Pasha, and 
was now scattered in different parts of tho 
country ; he had taken refuge in this ruined 
village. He told us that, owing to the extor- 
tions and perfidy of Kerilli Oghu, Iho vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood had been desert- 
ed, and that tho Arab tribe of Abou Salman 
had niove<l from the plain of Nimroud, which 
they usually inhabited, to the south of tho 
Zab, and had joined w ith tho Tai in their 
marauding excursion into the country on this 
side of the river. Tho neighbourhood, he 
said, was consequently insecure, and the 
roads to Mosul almost closed. Awad had 
learnt a little Turkish, and was intelligent 
and active. Seeing, at once, that he would 
be useful, I .xcquaiiilcd him w ith Iho objent 
of my journey ; offering him the prospect of 
regular employment in the event of the eipe- 
riinent proving successful, and assigning him 
regular wages as superintendent of tho work- 
men. Ho had long been acquainted with 
the ruins, and enlertdiiicd me w ith traditions 
connected with them. “ Tho palace,” said 
he, “ was built by Athur, tho Kiayah, or 
lieutenant of Nimrod. Here the holy Abra- 
ham, peace bo with him] cast down and 
broke in pieces the idols whicli were wor- 
shipped by tho unbelievers. The impious 
Nimrod, enraged at tho destruction of his 
gods, sought to slay Abrah.im, and waged 
war against him. But the prophet prayed to 
God, and said. * Deliver mo, 0 God, from this 
man, who worships stones, and boasts him- 
self to be the lord of all beings,’ and God said 
to him. • How shall I punish him V And the 
proplict answered. ‘ To Tliee armies are as 
nothing, and llic strength and power of men 
likewise. Bttfore the smallest of lliy creatures 
will lliey perish.’ And God was ple.ised at 
the faith of the proplict, and ho sent a gnat, 
which vexed Nimrod night and day, so that 
ho built himself a room of glass in yonder 
palace, that ho might dwell therein and shut 
out Iho insect. But the gnat entered also, 
and passed by his car into liis brain, upon 
which It fed. and increased in sire day by 
day, so that the servants of Nimrod heal his 
head with a hnminer continu.illy, that he 
miglil have some ease from his p.iin ; but ho 

tribute nuicti to llio suecesA of my undertaking; 
whilst to Ilis Irieiidstiip I am indebted for many 
pleiisaiit liours, whieli would have been paued 
w earily in a land of strangers. 
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died atler suffering these torments for four 
hundred years." (1) 

Such are iho tales to this day repealed by 
tho Arabs who wander round Iho remains of 
a grejlcily, which, by llieir iradilions, they 
unwiitingiy help to identify. 

Awad volunteered to walk, in the middle 
nf the night, to Selamiyah, a village three 
miles distant, and to soino Arab tents in the 
neighboui’hood, to procure men to assist in 
the excavations. 

I had slept little during the night. Tho 
hovel In which we ha ] taken shelter, and its 
inmates, did not invito slumber ; hut such 
scenes and companions were not now to me; 
they could have brten forgotten, had my brain 
been less ovciled. Hopes, long cherished, 
were now to be realised, or were to end in 
disapp.)iiilnient. Visions of palaces under- 
ground, of gigantic monsters, of sculptured 
figures, and endless inscriptions, floated be- 
fore me. After forming plan after plan for 
removing the earth, and extricating these 
treasures, I fancied mysi'lf wandering in a 
mare of chambers from w hich I could find no 
outlet. Then, again, all was reburied, and I 
was standing on the grass^mvored mound. 
Exhausted. 1 was at length sinking into sleep, 
when, hearing the voice of Aw ad. I rose from 
my carpet, and joined him outside the hovel. 
The day already dawned ; ho had returned 
with six Arabs, who agreed for a small sum 
10 work under my direclion. 

Tho lofty cone and broad mound ofNim- 
roud broke liko a distant inuunlain on Iho 
morning sky. Hut how changisl was the 
scene since my former visit I The ruins were 
no longer clotheil with verdure and many- 
coloured flowers; no signs of habitation, not 
even the black tent of the Arab, was seen 
upon the plain. The eye wandered over a 
parched and barren waste, across which occa- 
sionally swept tho whirlwind, dragging with 
it a cloud of sand. About a mile from us was 
the smalt village of Niiiiroud, liko Naifa, a 
heap of ruins. 

Twenty niiiuiles’ walk brmighl us to the 
principal mound. The absence of all vcgela- 
lion enabled iiiu to exaininu the remains with 
which it was covered. Bioken pollory and 
fragments of bricks, both inscribed with the 

il) This and »imilar Iradllion* arc found in a 
work ealted Kus,iet el Ninirnud, Stories of Mmmd. 
wliich Itirh representsihe inhabitants of llie villaiirs 
near Uie mins as reading during the wiuter nigltla. 
AIttioneli ttierc Is no one in lliese days witliin some 
miles ol the plaee who possesses the work, or eoiitd 
read it if he did, the tales it contains are ciirrait 


cuneiform character, were strewed on all 
sides. The Arabs watched my motions as I 
wandered to and fro, and observed with sur- 
prise the objects I had collected. They joined, 
however, III the search, and brought me hand- 
fuls of rubbish, amongst which I found with 
joy the fragment of a has relief. The material 
on which it was carvisl had been exposed to 
lire, and resembh'd, in every respect, Iho 
burnt gypsum of Khorsabad. Convinced from 
this discovery that sciilplurod remains must 
still exist in some part of Iho mound, I sought 
for a place wliere excavations might be com- 
menced with a prospect nf success. Awad led 
me lo a piece of alab isler w hich appeared 
above the soil. W« could not remove it, and, 
on iligging downward, it proved In b- tho 
upper part of a largo slab. I oniered all tho 
men lo work arnuiid it, and they shortly un- 
covered a seoxvnd stab to which it had been 
united. Continuing in Iho same limi.wocamo 
upon a third ; and, in the course of the morn- 
ing, laid bare ten more, the whole forming a 
square, with one stone missing at the N. W. 
corner. It was evident that the lop of a cham- 
ber had been discovered, and that the gap 
was its entrance. I now dug down the face 
of the Slones, and an inscription in the cu- 
neiform character was soon cxiKiscd to view. 
Similar inscriptions occupied the centre of all 
the slabs, which were in the best preserva- 
tion; hut plain, with Iho exception of tho 
writing. Ixiaving half the workmen In uno)- 
ver as much of tho chamber as possible. I Icil 
the rest lo the S. W. comer of the mound, 
whero 1 had observed many fragments of cal- 
cined alabaster. 

I dug at once into the side of the moiiiid. 
which was hero very sleep, and thus avoided 
the necessity of removing much earth. Wo 
came almost immediately lo a wall, bearing 
iii'-criplions in tho same character as those 
already d scribed ; hut the slabs had evidently 
been expoMsI to intense he.il, were cracked in 
every part, and, reduced lo lime, ihre.-lened 
lo fall to pieces as soon as uncovered. 

Night interrupted our labours. I roliirned 
In the village well satisfied w ith their ri*siilt. 
It Wits now evident that buildings of consi- 
deraUo exitnt exislid in the mound: ami 
that, although some hud been destroyed by 

.amomr'l the Arabs of the neighhourhOfMl. 1 he.irrt 
of several MSS. of Itie Kiissel at Mosul; hut as they 
are elasseil amongst religious volumes. 1 was iinahle 
lo proeiire a copy. -See mile in rh.ip. xsi. of Sale's 
Koran, lor a story somewhat similar to tlial in the 
text. 
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fire, others had escaped the conflagratinn. 
As there wore inscriptions, and as the frag- 
ment of a bas-relief had been found, it was 
natural to conclude that sculptures were still 
buried under the soil. I determined to follow 
the search at the N. W. corner, and to empty 
the chamber partly uncorered during the day. 

On returning to the village, I removed from 
the crowded hovel in which wo had passed the 
night. With the assistance of Awad, who was 
no less pleased than myself with our success, 
wc patched up with mud the least ruined 
house in the village, and restored its falling 
roof. VVecontrived at least to exclude, in some 
measure, the cold night winds; and to ob- 
tain a little privacy for iny companion and 
myself. 

Next morning my workmen were increased 
by five Turcomans from Selatniyah, who had 
been attracted by the pro-peci of regular 
vvages. I employed half of them in emptying 
the chamber partly uncoveiod on the pre- 
vious day. and the rest in following the wall 
at the S. \V. corner of the mound.. Before 
evening, the work of the first party was com- 
pleted, and I found myself in a room built of 
slabs about eight feet high, and varying from 
six to four feet in brea ith, placed upright and 
closely fitted together. One of the slabs had 
fallen backwards from its place, and was sup- 
ported, in a slanting position, by the soil be- 
hind. Upon it was rudely inscribed, in Arabic 
characters, the name of Ahinol Pasha, one of 
the former hereditary governors of Mosul. A 
native of Selamiyah remembered that some 
Christians were employed to dig into the 
mound about thirty years before, in search of 
stone for the repair of the tomb of Sultan Abd- 
Allnh, a .Mussulman Saint, buried on the left 
bank of the Tigris, a few miles below itsjunc- 
tion with the Zab. They uncovereal this slab, 
but, being unable to move it, they cut upon it 
the name of their employer, the Pasha. My 
informant further stated that, in another part 
of the inouitd, he had forgotten the precise 
spot, they had found sculptured figures, 
which they broke in pieces, the fragtnents 
being used in the reparation of the tomb. 

The bottom of the chatnber was paved with 
smaller slabs than those employed in the 
construction of the walls. They were cover- 
ed with inscriptions on b ilh sides, and, on re- 
moving one of titcni, I found that it had been 
placed UfKin a layer of bitumen which must 
have be ii in a liquid stale, for it liad retain- 
ed, with remarkable distinctness and ac- 
curacy , an impression of the characters carved 


upon the stone. The inscriptions on the face 
of the upright slabs were about twenty linos 
in length, and all were precisely similar. 

In one corner, as it has bivn observed, a 
slab was wanting, and, although no remains 
of building could be traced, it was evident 
from the continuation of the pavement beyond 
the walls of the chamber, that this was the 
entrance. .As the soil had been worn away by 
the rains to w ithin a few inches of the lops of 
the upright slabs, 1 could form no conjecture 
as to the original height of the room, or as to 
the nature of the walls above the casing of 
alabaster. 

In the rubbish near the bottom of the cham- 
ber I found several ivory ornaments, upon 
which were traces of gilding ; amongst them 
was the figure of a man in long robes, car- 
rying in one hand the Egyptian crux ansala, 
part of a crouching sphinx, and flowers de- 
signed with great taste and elegance. Awad, 
who had his own suspicions of the object of 
my search, which he could scarcely persuade 
himself was liniite<l to mere stones, carefully 
collected all the scattered fragments of gold 
leaf he could find in the nibbish ; and, r.all- 
ing me aside in a mysterious and confidential 
fashion, produced llieni wrapped up in a 
piece of dingy paper. “ 0 Boy,” .said he, 
“ Wallah ! yoiir books are right, and the 
Franks know that w hich is hid from the true 
believer. Here is the gold, sure enough, and 
please God, we .shall find it ail in a few days. 
Only don't say any thing about it to those 
Arabs, for they are asses and cannot hold 
their tongues. The matter will come to the 
ears of the Pasha.” The Sheikh wa.v much 
surprised, and equally disappointed, when I 
generously presented him with the treasures 
he had collected, and all such as he might 
hereafter discover. He left me, roulteriog 
“ Via Rubbi !” and other pious ejaculations, 
and lost in conjectures as to the iiieaniu^f 
these strange proceedings. 

On reaching the foot of the slabs in tho 
S. W. corner, wc found a grealaccumulation 
of charcoal, which was further evidence of 
tho cause of the destruction of one of the 
buildings discovered. I dug also In several 
directions in this part of the mound, and in 
many places came upon walls branching out 
at diffeTcnl angles. 

On the third day, I opened a trench in the 
high conical mound, and found nothing but 
fragments of inscribed bricks. I also dug at 
the back of the north end of the chamber 
first explored, in the expectation of discover- 
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ing other walls beyond, but unsuccessfully. 
As my chief aim was to prove the existence, 
as soon as possible, of sculptures, all my 
workmen were moved to the S. W. corner, 
where the many ramifications of the building 
already idimtified promised speedier success. 
1 continued the excavations in this part of the 
mound until tho 13lh, still uncovering in- 
scriptions, but finding no sculptures. 

Some days having elapsed since my depar- 
ture from Mosul, and the experiment having 
been now sufficiently tried, it was time to re- 
turn to the town and acquaint tho Pasha, who 
had, no doubt, already heard of my proceed- 
ings, with tho object of my researches. I 
started, therefore, early in the morning of 
the Hth, and galloped to Mosul in about three 
hours. 

I found tho town in great coniiuotion. In 
the first place, his Excellency had, on the day 
before, entrapped his subjects by tho reporls 
of his death, in the manner already describ- 
ed, and was now actively engaged in seeking 
pecuniary compensiition for the insult ho had 
received in the rejoicings of tho population. 
In the second, tho British Vice-Consul having 
purchased an old building in which to store 
his stock in trade, the Cadi, a fanatic and a 
man of the most infamous characler, on the 
pretence that the Franks had formed a design 
of buying up the whole of Turkey, was en- 
deavouring to raise a riot, .which was to end 
in the deinolilion of tho Consulate and other 
acts of violence. I called on the Pasha, and, 
in the first place, congratulated him on his 
spoe : • recovery ; a compliment w hieh he re- 
ceived with a grim smile of satisfaction, lie 
then introduced the subject of the Cadi, and 
the disturbance he had created. “ Does that 
ill-conditioned fellow," exclaimed he, ‘‘ think 
that ho has Sheriff Pasha (his immediate pre- 
decessor) to deal with, that he must be plan- 
ning a riot ill the town ? When I was at 
Siwas the LTenia tried to excite tho people be- 
cause 1 eiicroached upon a burying-gromid. 
But I made them eat dirt! Wallah I I took 
every gravestone and built tip the castle walls 
with them.” Ho prclondoiJ at first to bo 
ignorant of the excavations at Nimroml : but 
subsequently, thinking that he would convict 
me of prevarication in my answers to his 
questions as to tho amount of treasure dis- 
covered, pulled nut of his writing-tray a scrap 
of paper, as dingy as that produced by Awad, 
in which was also preserved an almost invi- 
sible particle of gold leaf. This, he said, had 
been brought to him by tho coiiimandor of 


the irregular troops stationed at Selamiyah, 
who had been watching my proceedings. 1 
suggested that he should name an agent to bo 
present as long as I worked at Niinroud, to 
take charge of all tho precious metals that 
might bo discovered. Ho promised to write 
on the subject to tho child of tho irregulars; 
but offered no objection to the continuation of 
my researches. 

Reports of the wealth extracted from tho 
ruins had already reacheil Mosul, and had 
excited the cupidity and jealousy of the Caidi 
and principal inhabitants of tho place. Others, 
who well knew my object, and might have 
spared mo any additional interruptinn with- 
out a sacrifice of their national character, 
were not backward in throwing obstacles in 
my w ay, and in fanning the prejudices of the 
authorities and natives of the town. It was 
evident that I should havo to contend against 
a formidable opposition ; but as the Pasha 
had not, ns yet, openly objected to my pro- 
ceedings, 1 hired several Neslorian Chal- 
dteans, who had left their mountains for tho 
winter to seek employment in Mosul, and 
sent them to Niinroud. At the same time I 
engaged agents to explore, sevenil mounds in 
the neighbourhood of the. town, hoping to as- 
certain the existence of sculptured buildings 
in some part of thecountry, before steps were 
taken to interrupt me. 

Whilst at Mosul, Mormons, an Arab of the 
tribe of Haddedeen. informed mo that figures 
had been accidentally uncovered in a mound 
near the village of Tel Kef. As ho offered to 
take me to the place, wo rode out together ; 
but he only pointed out tho site of an old 
qiiariy. with a few rudely how n stones. Such 
disappointments were daily occurring ; and I 
wearied myself in scouring thocoiinlrx- to seo 
remains which had been most minutely de- 
scribed to me as groups of sculptures, and 
slabs covered with writing, and which gene- 
rally proved to be tho ruin of some iinHlcrti 
building, or an early tombstono inscribed 
with Arabic characters. 

The mounds, which I dirccletl to lie open- 
ed, were those of Baasheikha (of considerable 
siio), Baozani. Karamles, Karakush. Yara, 
and Jerraiyah. Connected with the latter 
ruin many strange tales wore current in the 
country. It was said that on the mound for- 
merly stood a temple of black stone, held in 
great reverence by the Vezidis, or worshippers 
of the devil. In this building were all man- 
ner of sculptured figures, and tho walls were 
covered with inscriptions an unknown 
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language. When the Boy of Rowaniiiz fell 
upon the YeziJis, and massacred all those 
who were unable to escape, he destroyed this 
house of idols ; but the materials of which the 
walls were built were only thrown down,.and 
were supposed to be. now covered by a small 
accumulation of rubbish. The lower part of 
an Assyrian figure, caned in relief on ba.salt, 
dug up, it was said, in the mound, was ac- 
tually brought to mo ; but 1 had afterwards 
reason to suspect that it was discovered at 
Khorsabad. Excavations were carried on for 
some time at Jerraiyah, but no remains of 
the Yozidi temple w ere brought to light. 

Having linished my arrangements in Mosul, 
1 returned to Niniroud on the 19th. During 
luy absence, the workmen, under the direction 
of my Cawass, had carried the excavations 
along the back of the wall previously dis- 
covered, and had found the entrance. Being 
anxious to make as much progress as possible, 
I increased my parly to Ihirlj men, and dis- 
tributed them in three sets over the .south- 
west corner of the mound. By opening long 
trenches at right angles in various directions, 
we came upon the top of another wall, built 
of slabs with inscriptions similar to those 
already described. One, however, was re- 
versed, and was covered with characters, ex- 
ceeding in size any I had yet seen. On exa- 
mining the inscription carefully, it was found 
to correspond with those of the chamber in 
the N. W. corner. I could not account for 
its strange position. The edges of this, as 
well as of all the other slabs hitherto disco- 
vered in the S. W. ruins, had been cut away, 
several letters of the inscriptions being de- 
stroyed, in order to make the stones fit into 
the wall. From these facts it was evident 
that materials taken from another building 
had been used in the construction of the one 
wo were now exploring. But as yet it could 
not be ascertained whether the face or the 
back of the slabs had been uncovered. Nei- 
ther the plan nor the nature of tlio edifice 
could be determined until the heap of rub- 
bish and earth under w hich it was buried had 
been removed. The excavations wore now- 
carried on but slowly. Tho soil, mixed with 
sun-dried and kiln-burnt bricks, pottery, and 
fragments of alabaster, offered considerable 
resistance to the tools of the workmen ; and, 
when loosened, had to be removed in baskets 
and thrown over the edge of the mound. Tho 
Chaldaeans from the mountains, strong and 
hardy men, could alone wield the pick; the 
Arabs were employed in carrying away tho 
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p.arth. The spado could not be used, and 
there were no other means, than those I had 
adopted, to clear away the rubbish from tho 
ruins. A person standing on the mound 
would see no remains of building until ho 
approached the edge of the trenches, into 
which the workmen descended by steps. 
Parts of tho walls w ere now exposed to view ; 
but it was impossible to conjecture which 
course they took, or whether the slabs were 
facing the inside or formed tho back of the 
chamber which had probably been disco- 
vered. 

The Abou Salman and Tai Arabs conli- 
nuing their depredations in the plains of 
Nimroud and surrounding country, 1 dimmed 
it prudent to remove from Naifa, where 1 had 
hitherto resided, to Selamiyah. Tho latter 
village is built on a rising ground near the 
Tigris, and was formerly a place of some 
importance, being menlion^ at a very early 
period as a market town by the Arab geo- 
graphers, who generally connect it with the 
ruins of Aihur or Nimroud. It probably 
occupied an ancient site, and in a line of 
mounds, now at a considerable distance from 
the village, but enclosing it, can be traced 
the original walls. Even five years ago Sc- 
laraiyah was a nourishing place, and could 
furnish 150 well-armed horsemen. Tho 
Pasha had, however, plundered it ; and tho 
inhabitants had fled to the mountains or into 
the Baghdad territories. Ten misciable huts 
now stood in the midst of tho ruins of ba- 
zaars and slrccls surrounding a kasr, or pa- 
lace, belonging to the family of tho old here- 
ditary Pashas, well built of Mosul alabaster, 
but rapidly falling into decay. 1 had inlend- 
cd lo take possession of this building, which 
was occupied by a few Ilylas or irregular 
troops ; but the rooms were in such a dilapi- 
dated condition that the low mud hut of the 
Kiayah appeared lo bo both safer and warm- 
er. ' 1 accordingly spread my carpet in one 
of its corners, and, giving the owner a few 
piastres to finish oilier dwelling-places which 
he had commenced, established myself for 
the winter. Tho premises, which were 
speedily completed, consisted of four hovels, 
surrounded by a wall built of mud, and cover- 
ed in with reeds and boughs of trees plaster- 
ed over with the same material. I occupied 
half of tho largest habitation, tho other half 
being appropriated for various domestic ani- 
mals, cows, bullocks, and other boaslsof the 
plough. VVe were separated by a wall ; in 
which, however, numerous apertures served 
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as a means of communicalion. These I stu- 
diously endeavoured (or some time to block 
up. A second but was devoted to the wives, 
cbldren, and poultry of my host ; a third 
served as kitchen and servants' hall; the fourth 
was converted into a stall for my horses. In 
the enclosure formed by the buildings and 
the outer wall, the few sheep and goals which 
bad escaped the rapacity of the Fasha con- 
gregated during the night, and kept up a 
continual bleating and coughing until they 
were milked and turned out to pasture at day- 
break. 

The roofs not being constructed to exclude 
the winter rains now setting in, it required 
Some exercise of ingenuity to escape the 
torrent which descended into my apartment. 
1 usually passed the night on these occasions 
crouched up in a corner, or under a rude 
table which I had constructed. Tho latter, 
having been surrounded by trenches, to 
carry off the accumulating waters, generally 
afforded the best shelter. My Cawass, who 
was a Coiistantinnpolilan, complained bit- 
terly of the hardships he was compelled to 
endure, and 1 bad some ditliculty in pre- 
vailing up<jn my servants to remain with me. 

The present inhabitants of Selaniiyah, and 
ef most o. the villages in tliis part of tho 
Pashalicof Mosul, are Turcomans, descend- 
anW of tribes brougiil by the early Tiirkish 
Sultans from tho north of Asia Minor, In 
people a country which had been laid waste 
by repealed massacres and foreign invasions. 
Ill this portion of tho Ottoman limpire, ex- 
cept in .Mosul and the Mountains, tlicio is 
scarcely a vestige of the ancient population. 
The tribes which inhabit tho Desert were 
brought from tho Jobel Shammar, in Nedjd, 
almost within the memory of man. The in- 
habitants of the plains to the east of the Ti- 
gris are mostly Turcomans and Kurds, mixed 
with Arabs, or with Vezidis, who aro stran- 
gers in the land, and whose origin cannot 
easily be determined. A few Ohaldmans and 
Jacobite Clirislians, scattered in Mosul and 


the neighbouring villages, or dwelling in the 
most inaccessible part of tho mountains, their 
places of refuge from the devastating bands 
of Tamerlane, are probably the only descend- 
ants of that great people which once swayed, 
from these plains, the half of Asia. 

The Vuz-bashi, or captain of the irregular 
troops, one Daoud Agha, a native of the north 
of Asia Minor, came to call upon me as soon 
as I was established in my new quarters. 
Like most men of his class, acknowledged 
freobnolers, (1) he was frank and intelligent. 
He tendered me his services, entertained me 
w.lh his adventures, and planned hunting 
expeditions. A few presents secured his 
adherence, and he proved himself afterwards 
a very useful and faithful ally. 

I had now In ride three miles every morn- 
ing to the mound ; and my workmen, who 
were afraid, on account of the Arabs, to live 
at .N'aifa, n'lurned, after the day’s labour, to 
Sel.iiniyah. 

Tile excavations were still carried on as 
actively as llie means at my di-posal would 
periiiit. The entrance hail now l«'eii com- 
pletely exposed, and the backs of several 
slabs of wall had been uncovered. On 
them were the usual inscriptions, and the 
corner-stone, which had evidently been 
brought from another building, was richly 
oriiamonted with carved llmvcrs and scroll- 
work. But still no sculptures ha I been dis- 
covered ; nor could any idea he yet formed of 
the relative position of the walls. I ordered 
a trench to be opened obliquely from the en- 
trance into tho interior of the mound, pre- 
suming that wo should ullinialcly lied tho 
opposite side of the chamber, to which, it ap- 
peart'il probable, wo had found the passage. 
After removing a large accumulation of earth 
mixed with charcoal, charred wood, and 
broken bricks, we reached tho top of another 
wall on the afternoon of the !28th Novemher. 
Ill order to ascertain whether we were in the 
inside of a chamber, the workmen were di- 
rected to clear aw ay the oarlh from both sides 


(I) Tlic irrcjindar c.vvalry,fl!ylai> as Uicy arc called 
in this part of Turkey, and Bashl-bosiiks in Rouinc- 
lia and Anatolia.) arc rnllceted from all classes and 
provinces. A man, known for tiia coo ray c and dar- 
IDR. is named Hy ta-baslii, or chtel of the Hy las, and 
la furnisticd with teskcrfsi, oiders for pay and pro- 
vtstons, fi)r so many horsemen, from four or live 
hundred to a thousand or more. He collects all the 
v^ranls and frccltoolers he can find to make up 
bis numticr. Tliey must provide their own arms and 
horses, allhotigb sometimes Uiey are furnisticd with 
them by the tty ta-bashi, who deducts a part of their 
pay nnUI be reimburses biuiielf. The beat Hytps 


are Albonian-s and Loses, and they forntavery elTec- 
livn body of irregular cavalry. Tlieir pay al Mosul 
is small, amounting to about eiyhishininusa-month; 
In other provinces it is considcrahiy more. They are 
quartered on the villages, and arc Ihe terror of the 
iiilialiil.inis. wlioni tliey plunderand ilt-lrcal as they 
tliink tit. When a Ilyta-tiaslii has estahlisliefl a re- 
putation for liimself, Itis followers are nuracrom 
and devoted. He wanders about the prorinees, and, 
like a eondotUero of tho middle ages, sells his ser- 
vices, and tliose of ids troops, to llie. Pasha who of- 
fers most pay, and the best prospccis of plunder. 
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of the slabs. The south (ace was unsculp- 
lured, but the first stroke of the pick on tlie 
opposilu side disclosed the lop of a bas-relief. 
The Arabs were no loss excited tlian myself 
by tlic discovery ; and iiotwilhslanding a vio- 
lent shower of rain, working until dark, 
they completely exposed to view two slabs. 

On each slab wore two bas-reliefs, separat- 
ed from one another by a band of inscriptions. 
The subject on the iipiier part of one was a 
battle scene. Two chariots. drawn by horses 
richly caparisoned, wero each occupie i by a 
group of three w arriors ; tiie princi|<al person 
in both groups was beardless, and evidently 
a cunudi. He was clothed in a conipiole 
suit of mail, end wore a pt iiiled helmet on 
his head, from the sides of which fell lappets 
covering the ears, llie lower part of the f.ice, 
and the neck. The left hand, the arm being 
extended, grasped a bow at full stretch; 
whilst the right, drawing the siring to the 
ear, held an arrow ready to be discharged. A 
second warrior urged, with the reins and 
whip, to the utmost of their speed three 
horses, which were galloping over the plain. 
A third, without helmet, and with flowing 
hair and board, held a shield for the defence 
of tho principal figure. Under the horses’ 
feel, and scattered about the relief, were the 
conquered, wounded by the arrows of the 
conquerors. I observed with surprise the 
elegance and richness of the ornaments, the 
faithful and delicate delineation of the limbs 
and niuscies, both in the men and horses, and 
the knowledge of art displayed in the group- 
ing of the figures, and the general composi- 
tion. In all these respects, as well as in 
costume, this sculpture appe^ared to me not 
only to differ from, but to surpass, tlie bas- 
reliefs of Khorsabad. I traced also, in the 
character used in the inscription, a marked 
difference from that found on the monuments 
discovered by M. Botta. Unfortunately, the 
slab had been exposed to fire, and was so much 
injured that its removal was hopeless. The 
edges had, moreover, been cut away, to the 
injury of some of the figures and of the in- 
scription ; and as the second slab was revers- 
ed, it was evident that both had been brought 
from another building. This fact rendered 
any conjecture, as to the origin and form of 
tho edifice wo were exploring, stilt more dif- 
ficult. 

The lower bas-relief on the first slab repte- 
senled thosiegi“ of a castle, or walled city. To 
the left were two warriors, eacit holding a cir- 
cular shield in one hand, and a short sword in 


the other. A tunic, confined at the waist by a 
girdle, and ornamented with a fringe of tas- 
sels, descended to the knee; a quiver was 
suspended at the back, and the left arm was 
passed through the bow, whicli was thus 
kept by the side, ready for use. They wore 
the pointed helmets before described. The 
foremost warrior was ascending a ladder 
placed against the castle. Three turrets, 
with angular batllemenls, rose above walls 
siiuilarly ornamented. In the first turret 
were two warriors, one in the act of discharg- 
ing an arrow, the other raising a sliield and 
c.isling a stone at the assailants, from whom 
tlie besieged were distinguished by their 
head-dress, a simple fillet binding tlie hair 
above the temples. Their beards, at the 
same time, were loss carefully arranged. The 
second turret was occupied by a slinger pre- 
paring his sling. In the interval between 
this turret and the tliird, and over an arched 
gateway, was a female figure, known by her 
long hair descending upon the shoulders in 
ringlets. Her right hand was raised as if in the 
act of a.sking for mercy. In the third turret 
were two more of the besieged, the first dis- 
charging an arrow, the second eievaling his 
shield and endeavouring w ith a torch to bum 
an instrument resembling a catapult, which 
had been brought up to the wall by an inclin- 
ed plane apparently built on a heap of boughs 
and rubbish. These figures were out of all 
proportion when compared with the size of 
ibc building. A warrior with a pointed 
helmet, bending on one knee, and lioidinga 
torch in liis right hand, was setting fire to 
the gate of tho castle, wliilst another in full 
armour was forcing the stones from its foun- 
dations with an instrument, probably of iron, 
resembling a blunt spear. Between them was 
a wounded man falling headlong from the 
walls. 

The second slab already mentioned was a 
corner stone very much injured, the greater 
part of the relief having been cut away to re- 
duce it to convenient dimensions. The upper 
part, or llio lower as reversed, was occupied 
by two warriors ; the foremost in a pointed 
helmet, riding on one horse and leading a se- 
cond ; the other, w ithout helmet, standing in 
a chariot, and holding the reins loosely iu his 
liands. The horses had been destroyed, and 
the marks of the chisel were visible on many 
parts of the slab, the sculpture having been in 
some places carefully defaced. The lower 
bas-relief represented a singular subject. On 
the hattlements of the castle, two stotiee high. 
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and defended by many lowers, stood a woman 
tearing licr hair to show her grief. Beneath 
tbo walls by the side ofa stream, figured by 
numerous undulating lines, crouched a fisher- 
man drawing from the water a fish he had 
caught. This slab had been exposed to fire like 
that adjoining, and had sustained too much 
injury to bo removed. 

As I was meditating in the evening over my 
discovery, Daoud Agha entered, and, seating 
himself near me, delivered a long speech, to 
the effect, that ho wasa servant of the I’asha, 
who was again the slave of the Sultan ; and 
that servants were bound to obey thecommands 
of their master, however disagreeable and 
unjust they might be. I saw at once to 
what this oiordium was about to load, and 
was prepared for the announcement, that he 
had received orders from Mosul to stop the 
excavations, by threatening those who were 
inclintid to work for mo. On the following 
morning, therefore, I rode to the town, and 
waited upon his Excellency. He pretended to 
be taken by surprise, disclaimed having given 
any such orders, and directed his secretary to 
write at once to the commander of the irre- 
gular troops, who was to give mo every as- 
sistance, rather than throw impediments 
in my way. Ho promised to let mo have 
the letter in the afternoon before I returned 
to Solamiyah ; but an officer came to me soon 
after, and stated that as the Pasha was unwill- 
ing to detain mo ho would forward it in the 
night. I rode back to the village, and ac- 
quainted Daoud Agha with the result of my 
visit. About midnight, however, he returned 
to me, and declared that a horseman had just 
brought him more stringent orders than any 
he had yet received, and that on no account 
was ho to permit mo to carry on the work. 

Surprised at this inconsistency, I returned 
to Mosul early next day, and again called 
upon the Pasha. *• It was with deep regret,” 
said he, “ 1 learnt, after your departure 
yesterday, that tho mound in which you 
are digging had been used as a burying - 
ground by Mussulmans, and was covered 
with their graves ; now you are aware that by 
tho law it is forbidden to disturb a tomb, and 
the Cadi and Mufti have already made re- 
presentations to me on the subject.” “ In the 
first place,” replied 1, “ being pretty well 
acquainted with tho mound, I can state 
that no graves have been disturbed ; in tho 
second, after tho wise and firm ‘polilica’ 
which your Excellency exhibited at Siwas, 
grave-stones would present no difficulty. 


Please God, tbo Cadi and Mufti have profited 
by the lesson which your Excellency gave to 
the ill-mannered Ulema of that city.” “ lit 
Siwas,” returned he, immediately under- 
standing my meaning, “ 1 had Mussulmans 
to deal with, and there was tanziinat,(l) but 
here we have only Kurds and Arabs, and. 
Wallah 1 they are beasts. No, 1 cannot allow 
you to proceed ; you are ray dearest and most 
intimate friend ; if anything happens to 
you, what grief should 1 not suffer I Your 
life is more valuable than old stones ; be- 
sides, the responsibility would fall upon my 
head.” Finding that the Pasha had resolved 
to interrupt my researches, I pretended to 
acquiesce in his answer, and requested that 
a Cawass ol his own might be sent with mo to 
Nimroud, as 1 wished to draw tbo sculptures 
and copy the inscriptions which had already 
been uncovered. To this he consented, and 
ordered an officer to accompany me. Before 
leaving Mosul, I learnt with regret from what 
quarter tbo opposition to my proceedings 
chiefly came. 

On my return to Solamiyah there was 
little difficulty in inducing tho Pasha’s Caw ass 
to countenance the employment of a few 
workmen to guard the sculptures during tho 
day; and as Daoud .Agha considered that this 
functionary’s presence relieved him from any 
further responsibility, he no longer interfer- 
ed with any experiment 1 might think proper 
to make. Wishing to ascertain tho existence 
of the graves, and also to draw one of tho 
bas-reliefs, which had been uncovered, 
though not to continue the excavations for a 
day or two, 1 rode to the ruins on tho follow- 
ing morning, accompanied by the Hy tasand 
their chief, who were going their usual 
rounds in search of plundering Arabs. Daoud 
Agha confessed to me on our way that he had 
received orders to make graves on the mound, 
and that his troops had been employed for 
two nights in bringing stones from dtstant 
villages for that purpose. (2j “ We have de- 
stroyed more real tombs of the true believers,” 
said he, “ in making sham ones, than you 
could have defiled between the Zab and Sola- 
niiyah. Wo have killed our horses and our- 
selves in carrying those accursed stones.” 
A steady rain setting in, 1 left the horsemen, 
and returned to the village. 

(l)Thc reformed aystem introduced into most pro- 
vinces of Turkey, but whicli had not yet been ex- 
tended to Mosul and Baglidad. , , w 

(a) In Arabia, the graves ore merely marked by 
largestones ptaceduprigUt at tbe head and feel, and 
in a heap over the body. 
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In the evening Daoud Aglin brought hack 
with him a prisoner and two of his followers 
severely wounded. He had fallen in with a 
party of Arabs under Sheikh Abd-ur-rahnian 
of the Abou Salman, whoso object in crossing 
the Z.ib had been to plunder me as I worked 
at the mound. After a short engagement, 
the Arabs were cotnpelled to recross the 
river. 

I continued to employ a few men to open 
trenches by way of experiment, and was not 
long in discovering other sculptures. Near 
the western edge wc came upon the lower 
part of several gigantic figures, uninjured by 
fire. It was from this place that, in the time 
of Ahmed I’asha, materials were taken for re- 
building tho tomb of Sultan Abd-.\llah, and 
the slabs had been stiwn in half, and other- 
wise injured. At the foot of the S. V'.. corner 
was found a crouching lion, rudely carved in 
basalt, which appeared to have fallen front the 
building above, and to have been exposed 
for centuries to thealmospbcre. In the ccntic 
of tho mound wc uncovered part of a pair of 
gigantic, winged bulls, the head and halt the 
wings of which had been destroyed. Their 
length was fourteen feel, and their height 
must have been originally the same. On the 
backs of the slabs upon w Inch these animals 
had been carved, in high-relief, were in- 
scriptions in large and well-cut characters. A 
pair of small winged lions, the heads and 
upper part destroyed, were also discovered. 
They appeared to form an entrance into a 
chamber, were admirably designed, and very 
carefully exculed. Finally, a bas-relief re- 
presenting a human figure nine feet high, tho 
right hand elevated, .and carrying in the left 
a branch with three fiowers, resembling the 
poppy, was found in one of the walls. I un- 
covered only the upper part of these sculp- 
tures, satisfied with proving their existence, 
without exposing them to tho risk of injury, 
should my labours to at any time interrupted. 
Still no conjecture could be formed as to tho 
contents of tho mound, or as to the nature of 
the buildings I was exploring. Only delach- 
eil and unconnected walls had been discover- 
ed, and it could not even be determined which 
side of them had been laid bare. 

Tho experiment had been fairly tried ; there 
was no longer any doubt of tho existence not 
only of sculptures and inscriptions, but even of 
large edifices in the interior of the mound of 
Nimroud, as all parts of it that had yet been 
examincil furnished remains of buildings and 
carved slabs. I lost no time, therefore, in 
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acquainting Sir Stratford Canning with my 
discovery, and in urging the necessity of a 
Firman, or order from tho I’ortc, which 
would prevent any future interference on tho 
part of the authorities, or tho inhabitants 
of the country. 

It wasnow nearly Christmas, and os it was 
desirable to remove from the mound all the 
tombs, which had been made by the Pasha’s 
orders, and others, more genuine, which had 
since been found, I came to an understanding 
on the subject with Daoud Agha. I covered 
overthesculptiires brought to light, and with- 
drew altogether from Nimroud, leaving an 
agent at Selamiyah. 

On entering Mosul on the morning of tho 
18th of December, I found the whole popu- 
lation in a ferment of joy. A Tatar had that 
morning brought from Cxinslanlinople the 
welcome news that the Porte, at length alive 
to the wretched condition of the province, 
and to tho misery of tho inhabitants, had dis- 
graced tho governor, and had nameil Ismail 
Pasha, a young Major-General of the new 
school, to carry on affairs until Hafiz Pasha, 
who had been appointed to succeed Kcritli 
Oglu, could reach his government. Only ten 
days previously the inhabitants had been 
well-nigh driven to despair by the arrival ol 
a Firman, confirming Mohammed Pasha 
for another year; but this only proved a 
trick on the part of the secretaries of the 
Porte to obtain the presents which are usual- 
ly given on these occasions, and which the 
Pasha, on receipt of the document, hasten- 
ed to remit loC.onstantinople. Ilis Excellen- 
cy was consequently doubly aggrieved by the 
loss of his Pashalic and of his money. 

Ismail Pasha, who had been for some time 
in command of the troops at Diarbekir, had 
gained a groat reputation for justice amongst 
the Mussulmans, and for tolerance amongst 
the Christians. Consequently his appoint- 
ment had given much satisfaction to tho 
people of Mosul, who were prepared to re- 
ceive him with demonstration. However, 
he slipped into the town during the night, 
some time before he had been expected. On 
the following morning a change had taken 
place at tho Serai, and Mohammed Pasha, 
with his followers, were reduced to extremi- 
ties. The dragoman of tho Consulate, who had 
business to transact with the late Governor, 
found him silling in a dilapidated chamber 
through which the rain penetrated with- 
out hinderanco, “ Thus it is,” said he, 
” with God’s creatures. Yesterday all thoao 
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<Jof 5 « wero kissing my feci ; l<wlay everyone, 
and everything, falls upon me, even the rain!” 
During Ihesc events the slate of the country 
rendered the continuation of iny researches 
at Nimrouit almost impossible. I determin- 
ed, therefore, to proceed to Baghdad, to make 
arrangements for the removal of the sculp- 
tures at a future period, and to consult gene- 
rally with Major Kawlinson, fiom whose ex- 
perience and knowledge 1 could derive the 
most valuable assistance. A raft having been 
constructed, I started with Air. lU'Clor, a gen- 
tleman from Baghdad, who had visited meal 
Nimroiid. and reached that city on the 2dth 
of December. 

CIIAITKR HI. 

Return to Mo«ul.—timiaiIPa>ha.—r.liangi' initio Stale 
ol till' Country.— Ilelurn to Nimroud.—Ttie Ruins 
in Spring.— Ewavalions rvsuniod.— Furllior Dis- 
coveries. — New Inlerrnplionii. — Stieikli Ahd-nr 
Ratinian and the Abuu Salman Aral*.— Fresh Bjs- 
rcliets in tlie Norlli-wost Corner. — liiseoveryor 
tile principal Palace. — Entire Ras-retiers. —Dis- 
covery or tlicGiganlicLions.-Suntrise of the Arabs. 
— Sensation at .ttosnl, and Conduct of Die Pash.i 
and Cadi. — Kveavations slopiied. — Further Dis- 
eov erics.— Description ol llie lluman-lieaded Lions. 
— Retlcelions on their Anli>tuily and Ol'jeet.— The 
Jebour Arahs.-Their Sheikhs.— A Knrdisli Chief. 
— Nimrond in March.- Doseription of the Plain at 
Sunset.— TIte Tunnel of Negoub.— An Assyrian In- 
geriidion. 

Oft my return to Mosul, in the beginning 
of January, I found Ismail Pacha installed in 
the government, lie received me with cour- 
tesy, offeriHi no opposition to the continua- 
tion of my researches at Nimnmd, and di- 
rected the irregular troops stationed at Sela- 
miyah to afford mo every assistance and 
protection. The change since my departure 
had been as sudden as great. A fitw conci- 
liatory acts on the pari of Iho new Governor, 
an order from the Porte for an inquiry into 
the sums unjustly levied by the late Pacha, 
with a view to their repayment, and a pro- 
mi.se of a diminution of taxes, had so far re- 
assured and gained Iho conlidenco of those 
who had fled to the mounlaiiis and the de- 
sert, that the inhabitants of the villages were 
slowly returning to their homes ; and even 
the Arab tribes, which were formerly accus- 
tomed to pasture their flocks in tho districts 
of Mosul, were again pitching their tents on 
the banks of the Tigris. The diminished popu- 
lation of the province had been so completely 
discouraged by the repeated extortions of 
Keritli Uglu, that the fields had been left un- 
tilled. The villagers were now actively en- 
gaged, although the season was already far 


advanced, in sowing grain of various kinds. 
Thi' palace w.ts filled with Kurdivli chiefs and 
Arab Sheikhs, who had accepted Iho invita- 
tion of the new Pacha to visit the town, and 
were seeking inveslitnro as heads of their re- 
spective tribes. The people of Mosul were 
looking forward to an equal taxation, and the 
abolition of Ihesy.stem of torture and arbi- 
trary exactions, which had hitherto been 
adopted by their governors. 

During rny absence my agents had not been 
inactive. Several tnmehes had been opened 
in the great mound of Baasheiklia ; and frag- 
ments of senipinre and inscriptions, with en- 
tire pottery and inscribed bricks, had been 
discovered there. At Karamles a platform 
of brickwork had been uncovered, and the 
Assyrian origin of the ruin was proved by the 
inscription on the bricks, which contained 
tho name of the Khorsaltad king. 

I rode to Nimrond on the 17lh of January, 
having first engaged a party of NestorUn 
t'hablieans to accompany me. 

The change that had taken place in the 
face of the country during iny absence was 
no less remarkable 'than that which 1 had 
found in the political stale of the province. 
To me they were both equally agreeable and 
welcome. The rains, which had fallen almost 
inces-santly from the day of my departure for 
Baghdad, had rapidly brought forward iho 
vegetation of spring. The mound was no 
longer an arid ami barren heap; its surface 
and its sides were covered with verdure. 
From the summit of the pyramid my eye 
ranged, on one side, over a boiad level en- 
closed by the Tigris and the Zab ; on the 
other, over a low undulating country bound- 
ed by the snow-capped mountains of Kurdis- 
tan ; but it was no longer the dreary waste I 
had left a month before ; the landscape was 
clothed in green, the black tents of the Arabs 
chequered the plain of Nimroud, and their 
numerous flocks pastured on the distant hills. 
The Abou Salman, encouraged by favourable 
reports of the policy of the new Pacha, had 
recrossed Ihe Zab. and had sought their old 
encamping grounds. The Jehesh and She- 
mutli Arabs had returned to their villages, 
around which Iho wandering Jobours had 
pitched their tents, and wi>rc now engaged in 
cultivating the soil. Kven on the mound the 
plough opened its furrows, and corn was 
sown over the p.alaces of the Assyrian kings. 

Security had been restored, and Nimrond 
offered a more convenient and more agree- 
able residence than Selamiyah. Hiring, 
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tbcrefore, from tho owners, three huts, which 
had been hastily built in the outskirts of (he 
village,! removed to ray new dwelling place. 
A few rude chairs, a table, and a wooden 
bedstead, formed the whole of ray furniture. 
Ify Cawass spread his carpet, and hung his 
tobacco-pouch in the corner of a hovel, which 
ho had appropriated, and spent his days in 
peaceful contemplation. The servants con- 
structed a rude kitchen, and tho grooms 
shared the stalls with the horses. Mr. Hor- 
Muzd RaSbam, the brother of tho British Vice- 
Consul, come to reside with me, and under- 
took the daily payment of the workmen and 
the domestic arrangements. 

My agent, with the assistance of tho chief 
of the Hytas, had punctually fulfilled the in- 
structions ho had received on my departure. 
Not only were the counterfeit graves care- 
fully rcmovo«l, but even others, which pos- 
sessed more claim to respect, had been rooted 
out. 1 entered into an cluborato argument 
with the Arabs on the subject of (ho latter, 
and proved to them that, as tho bodies were 
not turned towards Mecca, they could not be 
those of true believers. I ordered the re- 
mains, however, to be carefully collected, 
and to be reburied at the foot of the mound. 

I had now uncovered the back of the whole 
of one wall and several slabs on four others 
with the entrance; all these belonged to the 
palace in the S. W. corner of the mound. In 
the centre of the mound I hud discovered the 
remains of the two winged bulls, and in the 
N. W. palace, a chamber, and two small 
winged lions forming tho entrance to another 
chamber. Tho only additional bas-reliefs 
were two on one of the four walls just jnen- 
tioned, the upp(!r much injured and the sub- 
ject unintelligible ; the lower containing (our 
figures, carrying presents or supplies for a 
banquet. The hands of the foremost figure 
having been destroyed, the object which they 
held could not bo determined ; the second 
bore either fruit or a loaf of bread ; the third 
had a basket in his right hand, whilst the left 
held a skin of wine thrown over the shoulder ; 
the fourth was the bearer of a similar skin, 
and carried in the right hand a vessel of not 
inelegant shape. The four figures were 
clothed in long robes, richly fringed, descend- 
ing to tho ankles, ami wore the conical cap 
or helmet before described. Tho slab on 
which these bas-reliefs occurred had been 
reduced in size, to the injury of tho sculp- 
ture, and had evidently belonged to another 
building. The slabs on either side of it bore 


the usual inscription, and the whole had been 
so much injured by lire that they could not 
bo moved. 

My labours^ had scarcely been resumed 
when I received information that .the Cadi of 
Mosul was endeavouring to stir up tho people 
against me, chietly on the plea that I was 
carrying away treasure; and, what was 
worse, finding inscriptions which proved 
tliat the Franks once hold the couniry, and 
upon the evidence of which they intended 
immediately to resume possession of it, ex- 
terminating all true believers. These stories, 
however absurd they may appear, rapidly 
gained ground in tho town. Old Mohammed 
Emin Pasha brought out his Yakuti, and con- 
firmed, by That geographer’s sta'enients with 
regard to Kliorsabad, the allegations of the 
C.adi. A representation was ultimately mado 
by the Ulema to Ismail Pasha ; and, as ho ex- 
pressed a wish lo see me, 1 rode lo Mosul, 
lie was not, he said, influenced by the (^di 
or tlio Mufti, nor did ho believe the absurd 
tales wliich they had spread abroad. I should 
shoi lly seo how ho intended to treat these 
tnuiblesome fellows, biit he thought it pru- 
dent at present lo humour them, and mado 
it a peivonal request that I woubl, for the 
lime, suspend llui excavations. I con-dented 
with regret; ami once more reliiincd lo Nim- 
rood without being able lo gratify tho ardent 
curiosity I felt lo explore further the extra- 
ordinary building, tho nature of which was 
still a mystery lo me. 

The Abmi Salman Arabs, who encamp 
around Nimroud, are known for their thiev- 
ing propensities, and might have caused 
mo some annoyance. Tiiinking it prudent, 
therefore, lo conciliate their chief, I rtwle over 
one morning to their principal encampmont. 
Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman receiveti mo at the 
entrance of his capacious lent of black goat- 
hair, which was crowded with his relations, 
followers, and strangers, who were enjoying 
his hospitality, lie was one of the hand- 
somest Arabs I ever saw ; tall, robust, and 
well-made, with a countenance in which in- 
telligence was no less marked than courage 
and resolution. On Ins head he wore a tur- 
ban of dark linen, from under which a many- 
coloured handkerchief fell over his shoulders ; 
his dress was a simple while shirt, descend- 
ing to the ankles, and an Arab cloak thrown 
loosely over it. Unlike Arabs in general, he 
had shaved his beard ; and, although he could 
scarcely be much beyond forty, I observed 
that the little hair which could bo distinguish- 
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ed from under his turban was grr^y. Ho re- 
ceived mo with every detnousiratioii of hos- 
pitality, and led mo to the upper place, 
divided by a goat-hair curtain froni the 
harem. The tent was capacious; half was 
appropriated for the women, the rest formed 
the pUice of reception, and was at the same 
time occupied by two favourite mares and a 
coll. A few camels were kneeling on the 
grass around, and the horses of the strangers 
were tie<l by the halter to the tent-pins. 
I'rora the carpets and cushions, which were 
spread for me, stretched on both sides a long 
lino of men of the most motley appearance, 
seated on the bare ground. The Sheikh him- 
self, as is the custom in some of the tribes, to 
show his respect for his guest, placetl himself 
at the furthest end ; and could only be pre- 
vailed upon, after many cxciis s and protes- 
tations, to share the carpel w ith mo. In the 
Centre of the group, near a small tiro of cn- 
niel’s dung, crouched a half-naked Arab, en- 
gaged alternately in blow ing up the expiring 
embers, and in pounding the roasted coffee in 
a copper mortar, ready to replenish the huge 
pots w Inch stood near liim. 

After the cusloitiary compliments had been 
exchanged with all around, one of my attend- 
ants beckoned to the Sheikh, who left the 
tent to receive the presents I had brought to 
him, — a silk gown and a supply of coffeo and 
sugar. Ho dressed hiniiclf in his new attire 
and returned to the assembly. Inshallah,” 
said I, “ we are, now friends, although scarce- 
ly a month ago you canio over the Zab on 
purpose to appropriate tho little properly 1 
am accustomed to carry about me.” •• Wal- 
lah. Bey,” ho replied, “ you say true, wo arc 
friends; but listen : tho Arabs either sit down 
and serv'e his Majesty the Sultan, or they eat 
from others, as others would eat from them. 
Now my tribe are of the Zobeide, and w ere 
brought here many years ago by the Pashas 
of tho Abd-el-Jelleel. (t) These, lands wore 
given us in return for the services we ren- 
dered the Turks in keeping back the Tai and 
the Shammar, who crossed tho rivers to 
plunder the villages. All tho great men of 
the Abou Salman pt-rishod in encounters with 
tho Bedouin, and Injeh Bairakdar, Muhain- 
ined Pasha, upon whom God has had mercy, 
acknowledged our fidelity and treated us w ith 
honour. When that blind dog, the son of tho 
Cretan, may curses fall upon him ! came to 
Mosul, I waited upon him, as it is usual for 

ft) The former hereditary governors of Mosul. 


the Shtikh : what did /le do? Hid he give 
me the cloak of honour? No; he pul me, 
an Arab of the inbe of Zobeide, a tribe which 
had fought with the Prophet, into the public 
stocks. For forty days my heart melted away 
in a damp cell, and 1 was exposed to every 
variety of torture. Look at these hairs,” con- 
tinued he, lifting lip his turban, “• they turn- 
ed while in that time, and I must now shave 
my board, a shaitio amongst the Arabs. I 
w as released at last ; but how did 1 return to 
the tribe? — a beggar, unable to kill a sheep 
for my guests. He took my mares, my flocks, 
and my camels, as the price of my liberty. 
Now tell me, 0 liey, in the name of God, if 
tho Osmanlis have eaten from me and my 
guests, shall I not oat from them and theirs?” 

The fate of Abd-ur-rahnian had been such 
as he described it ; and so had fared several 
chiefs of the desert and of the mountains. It 
was not surprising that those men, proud of 
their origin and accustomed to the indepen- 
dence of a wandering life, hod revenged 
thomselvcs upon tho unfortunalc inhabitants 
of the villages, w ho had no less cause to com- 
plain than themselves. However, the Sheikh 
promised to abstain from plunder for the fu- 
ture. and to present himself to Ismail Pasha, 
of w hoso conciliatory conduct ho had already 
heard. 

It was nearly the middle of February before 
I thought it prudent to make fresh expori- 
nienls among the ruins. To avoid notice 1 
only employed a few men, and confined my- 
self to the examination of such parts of the 
mound as appeared to contain buildings. A 
trench was first opened at right angles to the 
centre of a wall we had already come to, and 
wo speedily found another. All the slabs 
were sculptured, and uninjured by fire ; but 
unfortunately had been half destroyed by long 
exposure to the atmosphere. Three conse- 
cutive slabs were occupied by the same sub- 
ject; others were placed without regularity, 
portions of a figure, which should have been 
continued on an adjoining stone, being want- 
ing. It was evident from the costume, the 
ornaments, and tho nature of the relief, that 
these sculptures did not ladong either to tho 
same building, or to the same period as those 
previously discovered. I recognised in them 
the style of Khorsabad, and in tho inscrip- 
tions particular forms in the character, w hich 
were iiseil in the inscriptions of that nionu- 
incnl. Still the slabs were not “ in situ 
they had been brought from elsew here, and I 
was more perplexed than 1 had hitherto been. 
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The most porfi'i't I'f the bas-reliefs was in 
many respects interesting. It represented a 
king, distinguished by his high conical tiara, 
standing over a prostrate warrior ; his right 
hand elevated, and the left supported by a 
bow. The figure at his feet, probably a cap- 
tive enemy or rebel, wore a pointed cap, 
somewhat similar in form to that already de- 
scribed. 1 was. from this circumstance, at 
first inclined to believe that the sculpture re- 
presented the conquest of the original found- 
ers of Niniroud, by a new race,— perhaps the 
overthrow of the first by the second .Assyrian 
dynasty; but I was subsequently led to aban- 
don the conjecture. .\n eunuch holds a 
fly-flapper or fan over the In ad of the king, 
who appears to bo conversing or performing 
some ceremony willi a liguro standing in 
front of him ; probably his vizir or minis- 
ter. (1) llehind this personage, who differs 
from the king by his head-dress, — a simple 
fillet round the temple, — are two attendants, 
the first an eunuch, the second a boarded 
figure, half of w hich was continued on the 
adjoining slab. This bas-relief was separated 
from a second above, by a band of inscrip- 
tions ; the upper sculpture was almost totally 
destroyed, and 1 could with difficulty trace 
upon it the forms of horses, and horsemen. 
A wounded figure beneath the horses wore a 
helmet with a curved crest, resembling the 
Greek. These two subjects were continued 
on either side, but the slabs were broken off 
near the bottom, and the feet of a row of 
figures, probably other attendants, standing 
behind the king and his minister, could only 
be distinguished. 

Another slab in this wall was occupied, 
with the exception of the prisoner, by figures 
resembling those on the stab just described. 
The king, however, held his bow horizontal- 
ly, and his attendant eunuch was carrying 
his arms — a second bow, tlio mace, and a 
quiver. All these figures were about three 
feet eight inches in height, the dimensions of 
those before discovered being somew hat less. 

The rest of the wall, which had completely 
disappeared in some places, had been com- 
posed of gigantic winged figures, sculptured 
in low relief. They were almost entirely de- 
faced. 

(I) I than In ruliire alwaya designate thisngiirc, 
wliii li frequently occurs in the Assyrian bas-reliers, 
the King's Vizir nr Minister. It has been conjectur- 
ed that the person represented is a friendly or tri- 
butary monarch, but ns lie oilrn occurs amongst Ihc 
attendants, aiding the king in his battles, or waiting 
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Si o-al trenches carried to the west of this 
wall, and at right angh's with it, led me to 
two other walks. The sculptured slabs, of 
which they wore built, were not belter pre- 
served than Olliers in Ibis part of the mound. 
I could only dislingiiisli ilio lower part of 
gigantic ligurcs; some had bixm purposely 
defaced by a sharp instrument ; olhors. from 
long exposure, had been worn almost smooth. 
Inscriptions were carried across the slabs over 
the drapery, but were interrupted when a 
naked limb occurred, and resumed beyond 
it. Such is generally the case when, as in 
the older palace of Niniroud, inscriptions are 
engraved over a figure. 

These experiments were, sufficient to prove 
that the building I was exploring had not 
been entirely destroyed by lire, but had been 
partly exposed to gradual decay. No sculp- 
tures had hitherto been discovered in a per- 
fect state of preservation, and only one or 
two could bear removal. I deleriiiined, 
therefore, to abandon Ibis corner, and to ro- 
.sunie excavations near the chamber first 
opened, where the slabs were uninjured. The 
workmen were directed to dig behind the 
small lions already named, which appeared to 
form an enlrancc, and to be connected with 
other walls. .After removing much earth, a 
few uiisculplured slabs wore discovered, 
fallen from their places, and broken in many 
pieces. The sides of the ro iiii of which they 
iiad originally formed part could not be 
traced. 

As these ruins occurred on the edge of Iho 
mound, it wits probable that they had been 
more exposed than the rest, and consequent- 
ly had sustained more injury than other 
parts of the building. As there was a ravine 
running far into the mound, apparently form- 
ed by the winter rains, I determined to open 
a trench in the centre of it. In two days the 
workmen reached the top of a slab, which 
appeared to be both well preserved, and to 
bo still standing in its original position. On 
the south side I discovered, to my great sa- 
tisfaction, two human figures, considerably 
above the iialural size, sculptured in low re- 
lief, and still exhibiting all Iho freshness of a 
recent work. In a few hours the earth 
and rubbisli were completely removed from 

upon him at llm celebration of religious ceremontea, 
with his hands crossed in Tront, os is stilt the fashion 
in the East with dependants, it appears more pro- 
bable lhal bo was bis adviser, or some hlghoIUcer of 
the court, 
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the face of the slab, no part of which had 
been injurod. The ornanienis delicately 
graven on tho robes, the tassels and fringes, 
the bracelets and armlets, the elaborate curls 
of the hair and beard, were all entire. The 
figures were back to back, and furnished with 
wings. They appeared to represent divirii- 
tias, presiding over the seasons, or over par- 
ticular religious coreinomes. The one whose 
face was turned to the Eisl, carried a fallow 
deer on his right arm, and in his left hand a 
branch bearing five flowers. Around his 
temples was a lillet, adorned in front with a 
rosette. The other held a square vessel, or 
basket, in the left hand, and an object re- 
sembling a lir-cone in the light. On his 
head ho wore a rouiidi d cap, at the base of 
which was a horn. The garments of both, 
consisting of a .stole falling from the shoul- 
ders to tho ankles, and a short tunic un- 
derneath, descending to the knee, were 
richly and tastefully decorated w ith enibroi- 
iluries and fringes, whilst the hair and beard 
were arranged with study and art. Allhough 
the relief was lower, yet the oiitlino was 
perhaps iiiore careful and true ihaii that of 
the .\ssyrian sculptures of Khorsabad. The 
limbs were delineated w ith peculiar accuracy, 
and the iniisCies and Ivuies faithfully, though 
somewhat too strongly, marked. An inscrip- 
tion ran across the sculpture. 

To the west of this slab, and lltiing to it, 
was a corner-stoi.e ornamented with flowers 
and scroll-work, tastefully arranged, and re- 
sembling in detail those graven on ihe in- 
jured tablet, near the entraiicu of tho south- 
west building. I recognised at once from 
whence many of Ihe sculptures employed in 
the coiistrucium of that edilice had broil 
brought, and it was evident that I hau at 
length discovered the carli. bl palace of Aim- 
ruiid. 

Tho corner-stono led me to a figure of sin- 
gular form. A human body, clothed in robes 
similar to those of Ihe winged men alieady 
desccilied, was siirniuunled by the head of 
an eagle or of a vulture. The curved beak, 
of considerable length, was half open, and 
displayed a narrow pointed tongue, which 
was still coloured with red paint. On Ihe 
shoulders fell the usual curled and bushy hair 
of tho Assyrian iniagc,s,anda comb of feathers 
ro^e on the lop of the head. Two wings 
sprang from the back, and in either hand 
was the square vessel and Hr cone. 

On all these figures paint could bo faintly 
distinguished, particularly on the hair, board, 


eyes, and sandals. The slabs on which they 
were sculptured had sustained no injury, and 
could be without difficulty packed and moved 
to any distance. There could no longer bo 
any doubt that they funiicd part of a cham- 
ber, and that, to explore it completely, I bad 
only to continue along the wall, now partly 
uncovered. 

On the morning following these discoveries 

I rode- to the encampment of Sheikh Abd- 
ur-rahman, and was returning to the mound, 
when I saw two Arabs of his tribe urging 
their mart's to llie lop of their speed. On 
approaching me they slopped. “Hasten, O 
Bey,” exclaimed one of them — “ liaslen to 
the diggers, for they have found Nimrod 
himself. Wallah, il is wonderful, hut it is 
true 1 we have seen him with our eyes. There 
is no God but GtKl;” and both joining in this 
pious exclamation, they galloped off, w ithout 
further wiirds, in the direction of their 
tents. 

On reaching Ihe mins I descended into the 
new trench, and found Ihe woikmen, who 
hadalrc.idy soon mo, as 1 approached, slaiid- 
iog near a heap of baskets and cloaks. Whilst 
.\wad advanced, and asked for a present to 
celebrate llio occasion, the Arabs withdrew 
the scioon they hail haslily constructed, and 
disclosed an enormous human head sculptur- 
ed in full out of the alabaster of the country. 
They had uncovered the upper purl of a 
figure, tho remainder of which was still 
buried in the earth. I saw at once lliat the 
head must belong to a w inged lion or hull, 
siinilar to ihose ol khorsabad and I’ersepolis. 

II was in admirable preservation. Tho ex- 
pressnui was calm, yet majeslic, and the 
oulline of the fealures showed a freedom and 
know ledge of art, .scarcely to bo looked for in 
Ihe works of so leniolo a period. Tho cap 
had three horns, and, uiiUko that of the 
huinaii-headed hulls liiilierlo found in Assy- 
ria, was rounded and without uniameni at 
tho tup. 

I was net surprised that the Arabs liad been 
amazed and terrified at this apparition. It 
required no stretch of imaginaliou to conjure 
up the most stiaiigo fancies. Tills gigantic 
head, blanched wiih ago, thus rising from 
the bowels of the earth, might well liave be- 
longed to ono of those fearful beings which 
are pictured in the traditions of the country, 
as appearing to mortals, slowiy ascending 
from the regions below. One of the workmen, 
on catching tho first glinipsu of tho monster, 
had thrown down his basket and bad run off 
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towards Mosul as fast as his legs could carry 
him. I learnt this with regret, as 1 anticipat- 
ed the consequences. 

Whilst I was superintending the removal 
of the earth, which still clung to the sculp- 
ture, and giving directions for the continua- 
tion of the work, a noise of horsemen was 
heard, and presently Abd-nr-rahman, follow- 
ed by halt his tribe, appeared on the edge of 
the trench. As soon as the two Ar.ibs had 
reached the tents, and publi'hed the wonders 
they had seen, every ono mounted his mare 
and rode to the mound to satisfy himself of 
the truth of these inconceivable reports. 
When they beheld the head they all cried to- 
gether, *■ There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is his Prophet !” It was some 
time before the Sheikh could be prevailed 
upon to descend into the pit, and convince 
himself that the image he saw was of stone. 
“ This is not the work of men’s hands.” oi- 
claiined he, “ but of those inlidel giants of 
whom the Prophet — peace be with him I — has 
said that they were higher ihan the tallest dale 
tree ; this is one of the idols which Noah — 
peace be with him 1 — cursed beforethe flood.” 
In this opinion, the result of a careful exami- 
nation, all the bystanders concurred. 

1 now ordered a trench to bo dug dll'* south 
from the head, in the expectation of finding 
a corresponding figure, and before night-fall 
reached the object of my search about twelve 
feel distant. Engaging two or three men to 
sleep near the sculptures, 1 returned to the 
village, and celebrated the day’s discovery by 
a slaughter of sheep, of whieli all the Arabs 
near partook. As some wandering musicians 
chanced to be at Selamiyah, 1 sent for them, 
and dances were kept up during the greater 
part of the night. Un the following morning 
Arabs from iho other side of the Tigris, and 
the inhabilanis of the surrounding villages, 
congregated on the mound. Even the women 
could not repress their curiosity, and came in 
crowds, with their children, from afar. My 
Cawass was stationed during the day in the 
trench, into which 1 would not allow the mul- 
titude to descend. 

As I had expected, the report of the disco- 
very of the gigantic head, carried by the ter- 
rified Arab to Mosul, had thrown the town 
into commotion. He had scarcely checked 
his speed before reaching the bridge. En- 
tering breathless into the bazaars, ho an- 
nounced to every ono he met that Nimrod 
had appeared. The news soon got to the 
ears of the Cadi, who, aoxious for a fresh 


opportunity to annoy me, called the Mufti and 
the Ulema together. In consult upon this un- 
expected occurrence. Their deliberations 
ended in a procession to the Governor, and a 
formal protest, on Iho pan of the Mussulmans 
of the town, against proceedings so directly 
contrary to the laws of Iho Koran. The Cadi 
had no distinct idea whether the bones of the 
mighty hunter Imd been uncovered, or only 
his image ; nor did Ismail I’a-ha very clearly 
remember whether Nimrod was a Irue-belier- 
ing prophet, or an infidel. I cnn.si'qucntly 
received a somewhat unintelligible message 
from his Excellency, to the effect that the ro- 
mains should be treated w ith respeci, and b« 
by no means further disturbed ; that he wish- 
ed the excavations to be slopped at once, and 
desired to confer with mo on the subject. 

I called upon him accordingly, and had 
some difficulty in making him undei-sland 
the nature of my discovery. As he requested 
me to discontinue my operations until the 
sens.ition in the town had somewhat subsid- 
ed, I returned to Nimroiid and dismissed the 
workmen, retaining only two men to dig 
leisurely along the w alls without giving cause 
for further interference. I ascertained by the 
end of March the existence of a second pair 
of winged human-headed lions differing from 
those previously discovered in form, the 
human shape being cmiliniied to the waist, 
and furnished with arms. In one hand each 
figure carried a goat or slag, and in the other, 
which hung down by the side, a branch with 
three flowers. They formed a northern en- 
trance into the chamher of which the lions 
previously described were the western portal. 
I completely uncovered the latter, and found 
them to bo entire. They were about twelve 
feet in height, and the same number in 
length. The body and limbs wore admirably 
pourtrayed ; the muscles and bones, although 
strongly developed to display the strength of 
the animal, showed at the same lime a correct 
knowledge of its anatomy and form. Ex- 
panded wings sprang from the shoulder and 
spread over the back; a knotted girdle, end- 
ing in tassels, encircled the loins. These 
sculptures, forming an entrance, were partly 
in full and p.orlly in ri'lief. The head and 
fore-part, facing the chamber, were in full; 
but only one side of the rest of the slab was 
sculptured, the bark being placed against the 
wall of sun-dried bricks. That the spectator 
might have both a perfect front and side view 
of the figures, they were furnished with five 
legs ; two were carved on the end of the slab 
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to face the chamber, and three on the side. 
The relief of tho body and three limbs was 
'high and bold, and tho slab was covered, in 
all parts not occupied by the image, with in- 
scriptions in the cuneiform character. These 
magiiinccnt specimens of .Assyrian art were 
in perfect preservation ; the most minute 
lines in the details of the wings and in tho 
ornaments had been retained with their ori- 
ginal freshness. Not a character was want- 
ing in the inscriptions. 

1 used to contemplate for hours these mys- 
terious emblems, and muse over their intent 
and history. What more noble forms could 
h,ivo usherisl the people into the temple of 
their gods? What more sublime images 
could have been borniwed from nature by 
men who sought, unaided by the light of re- 
vealed religion, to embody their conception 
of tho wisdom, power, and ubiquity of a Su- 
preme Being ? They could lind no better 
type of intellect and knowledge than the head 
of the man; oT strength, than the body of 
the lion ; of ubiquity, than the wings of tho 
binl. These winged human headed lions 
were not idle creations, the offspring of mere 
fancy ; their meaning was written upon them. 
They had awed and instructed races w hich 
flourished .TOOO years ago. Through the 
portals which they guarded, kings, priests, 
and warriors h,id bntno sacrillces to their 
altars, long before the wisdom of the Hast 
had penetrated to Greece, and had furnished 
it.s mythology with symbols long recognised 
by the Assyrian votaries. They may have 
been buried, and their existence may have 
been unknown, before the foundation of the 
eternal city. For twenty-five centuries they 
had been hidden from the eye of man, and 
they now stood forth once morn in tliek an- 
cient majesty. But how changed was the 
scene around them. Tho luxury and civili- 
sation of a mighty nation had given place to 
the wretchedness and igmvranco of a few 
half-barbarous tribes. The wealth of temples, 
and the riches of great cities, had been suc- 
ceeded by ruins and shapeless heaps of earth. 
Above the spacious hall in which they stood, 
tho plough had passed and the corn non' 
waved. Egypt has monuments no less an- 
cient and no less wonderful ; but they have 
stood forth for ages to testify her early 
power and renown ; whilst those before me 
had but now appeared to bear witness, in the 
words of the prophet, that once “the Assyrian 
was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches 
and with a shadowing shroud of an high 
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stature, and his top was among the thick 
boughs .... his height was exalted above 
all tho trees of tho field, and his boughs were 
inultiplied, and his branches became long, 
because of the multitude of waters when ho 
shot forth. All the fowls of heaven made their 
nc*sls in his boughs, and under his branches 
did all tho beasts of the fields bring forth 
their young, and under his shadow dwelt all 
great natiojis for now is “ Nineveh a de- 
solation and dry like a wilderness, and llocks 
lie down in tho midst of her.; all the beasts 
of the nations, both the cormorant and bit- 
tern, lodge in the upper lintels of it ;' their 
voice sings in the w indows, and desolation is 
in the thresholds.” (1) 

Behind tho lions was another chamber. 1 
uncovered about fifty fool of its northern w all. 
On each slab was carved the winged figure 
with the horned cap. fir-cone, and square 
vessel or basket. Tlwy were in pairs facing 
one another, and divided by an einb!eriiati«il 
tree. Those were inferior in execiilion and 
finish to those previously discox-ered. 

Ihiring the month of March I received visits 
from theprincipalSheikhsoftheJeboiir Arabs, 
whose tribes had now partly crossed the Ti- 
gris, and were pasturing their flocks in the 
neighbourhood of Nimroud, or cultivating 
millet on the banks of the river. The Jetour 
are a branch of the ancient tribe of Oboid. 
Their encamping grounds arc on the banks of 
the Khaboiir, from its junction with the Eu- 
phrati^ — from tho ancient Carchemish oi' 
CirCesiiini— to its source at Bas-ol-Ain. They 
were suddenly attacked and plundered a year 
or two ago by the Aneyza; aiid, being com- 
pelled to leave their haunts, took refuge in tho 
districts around .Mosul. The Pasha, at first, 
rccoiviHl them well ; but. learning that several 
mares of pure Arab blood still remained with 
tho Sheikhs, he determined to seize them. To 
obtain them as presents, or by purchase, he 
knew to beiin possible ;hc consequently formed 
the design of taking the tribe by surpris<>, as 
they had been thrown off their guard by their 
friendly reception. A body of irregular troops 
was accordingly sent for tlie purpose towards 
their tents; but tho Arabs, suspecting the na- 
ture of theirvisit, prepared to resist. A con- 
flict ensued, in which the Pasha's horsemen 
were completely defeated. more formidable 
expedition, including regular troops and ar- 
tillery, now marched against ihem. But they 
were again victorious, and repulsed the Turks 

(I) Ezekiel, \xxi., I, etc. ; Zephaniab, ii., 1 3, and tt. 
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with considerable loss. They fled, nevcnhe- 
loss, to the desert, where they had since been 
wandering in great misery, joining with the 
Shammar and other tribes in plundering the 
villages of the Pashalic. On learning the po- 
licy pursued by Ismail Pasha, dying with 
hunger, they had returned to arable lands on 
the banks of the river ; where, by an imper- 
fect and toilsome fashion of irrigation, they 
could, during the summer months, raise a 
small supply of millet to satisfy their imme- 
diate necessities. 

The Jebour wore at this lime divided into 
three branches, obeying different Sheikhs. 
The names of the three chiefs wore Abd’rub- 
bou, Mohammed Emin, and Mohammed ed 
Dagher. Although all three visited me at 
Nimroud, it was the first with whom I was 
best acquainted, and who rendered me most 
assistance. I thought it necessary to give 
them each small presents, a silk dress, or an 
embroidered cloak, with a pair of capacious 
boots, as in case of any fresh disturbances in 
the countr}' it would be as well to be on 
friendly terms with the tribe. The intimacy, 
however, which sprang from these acts of 
generosity, was not in all respects of the most 
desirable or convenient nature. The Arab 
compliment of “ my house is your house’’ 
was accepted more literally than I had in- 
tended, and I was seldom free from a large 
addition to my eslaMishment. A Sheikh and a 
dozen of his attendants were generally in- 
stalled in my huts, whilst their mares were 
tied at every door. My fame even reached the 
mountains, and one day, on returning from 
Mosul, I found a Kurdish chief, with a nu- 
merous suite, in the full enjoyment of my 
premises. The whole party were dressed in 
the height of fashion. Every colour had re- 
ceived due consideration in their attire. Their 
arms were of very superior design anil work- 
manship, their turbans of adequate height 
and capacity. The chief enjoyed a mullipliciiy 
of titles, political, civil, and ecclesiastical; he 
was announced as .Mullah Ali EfTendi Bey ; (1) 
and brought, as a token of friendship, a skin 
of honey and cheese, a Kurdish carpet, and 
some horse-trappings. I felt honoured by the 
presence of such a personage, and the duties of 
hospitality compelled me to accept his offenngs, 
which were duly placed amongst the stores. 

(I) These double titles are very common amongst 
the Kurds, as BcderKhan Bey, MirNurt'llahBey, etc. 
The Porte, however, persists in writing the word 
Khan as “Kan,” because it wiil not recognise in 
any one else a title which is given by the Turks to 
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Ho had evidently some motives sufficiently 
powerful to overcome his very marked reli- 
gious prejudices, motives which certainly 
could not be traced to disinterested friendship. 
Like Shylock, ho would have said, had he not 
been of loo good breeding, “ I will buy with 
you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and so following; but I will not eat with 
you, drink with you, nor pray with you ;” for 
he sat in solitary sanctily to eat his own pil- 
laf, drank out of a reserved jar, and sought 
the dwellings of the true believers to spread 
his prayer-carpet. Dogs were an abomination 
to him, and two of his attendants were con- 
stantly on the watch to keep his legs and tho 
lower part of his garments free from tho 
touch of my greyhounds, who wandered 
through the promises. 

As my guest was the chief of a large tribe 
of nomad Kurds w'ho inhabit the mountains 
in the neighbourhood of Howandiz during tho 
summer, and the plains around Arbilin win- 
ter, I did not feel the necessity of conciliating 
him as I hud done the Arab Sheikhs encamp- 
ing near Nimroud, nor did I desire to encou- 
rage visits from persons of his sanctity and 
cxindition. I allowed him therefore to remain 
without making any return for his presents, 
or understanding the hints on tho subject ho 
took frequent occasion to drop. At length, on 
the second evening, his secretary asked for an 
interview. “ The Mullah Effendi,” said he, 
“ will leave your Lordship’s al>odc lo-mor- 
row\ Praise be to God, the most disinter- 
ested and sincere friendship has been esta- 
blished between you, and it is suitable that 
your Lordship should lake this opportunity of 
giving a public testimony of your regard for 
his Reverence. Not that ho desires to accept 
anything from you, but it w’ould bo highly 
gratifying to him to prove to his tribe that ho 
has mot with a friendly reception from so 
distinguished a person as yourself, and to 
spread through the mountains reports of your 
generosity.” “ 1 regret,” answered I, “ that 
the trifling differences in matters of religion 
which exist between us should preclude the 
possibility of tho Effendi’s accepting anything 
from me ; for I am convinced that, however 
amiable and friendly he may bo, a man of his 
sanctity would not do anything forbidden by 
the law. I am at a loss, therefore, to know 

the Osmanlee Snltans alone So the word “ Hadji,” 
a Pilgrim, when applied toa Christian, is not written 
the same as when borne by a MuMulman ; for a re- 
ligious epithet would be polluted, if added to the 
name of an unbeliever. * 
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how I can meel his wishes.” “ Alihoufch,” 
he rejoined, “ lliere mighl perhaps he some 
difficiiUy on lliai score, yel it could be, I hope, 
overcome. Mon>ov«r, lher<‘ are his attend- 
ants ; they arc not so particular as he is, and, 
thank God, we are all one. To each of them 
you might give a pair of yellow boots and a 
bilk dress; besides, if you chance to have any 
pistols or daggei-s, they would bo sattsliod 
with them. As for me, I am a man of letters, 
and, having tmlhing to do with arms and 
boots, you might, therefore, show your ap- 
probation of my dovoiedm’s.s to your service, 
by giving mo white linen for a turban, and a 
piiir of brooches. The Kffendi. how ever, would 
DolobjiKl to asot of razors.bwaitse the handles 
are of ivory and the blades of steel ; atid it is 
slated in the lladith that those materials do 
not absorb moisture ; (1) besides, he would 
feel obliged if you could lend him a small sum 
— live purses, fur instance, (Wallah. Billali, 
Tillah, he would do the same for you at any 
time ) for which ho would give you a note of 
liand." “ It is very unforlunato," 1 replieil. 
“ that there is not a bazaar in the village. I 
will make a list of all the articles you specify 
as propi'r to be given to the attendants and to 
yourself. Hat tliose can only bo procured in 
Mosul, and tw o days would elapse before they 
could reach mo. I could not think of taking 
up so much of the valuable lime of the Mullah 
Kffendi, whose absence must already have 
been sorely felt by his tribi'. W'ilh regard to 
the money, for which, God forbid that I 
should think of taking any note of hand 
(praise be to God ! we are on much loo good 
terms for such formalities), and to the razors. 
I think it would give more ronvincing pnaif 
of my esteem for the Kffendi, if I wore my- 
self to return his welcome visit, and bo the 
bearer of suitable presents." Finding that a 
nioru satisfactory answer could not bo ob- 
tained, the secretary retired, with evident 
marks of disappointment in his face. A fur- 
ther attempt was made upon Mr. Ilormiizd 
Bassam, and renewed again in the morning; 
but nothing more tangible could be procured. 
After slaying four days, the Mullah Kffendi 
Bey and his attendants, about twenty in num- 
ber, mounleil their horsi's and rode away. I 
was no more troubled with visits from Kurdish 
Chiefs. 

O) The Shnrait and some other sceU, who arnipn. 
lonsly .idliere to the Hadith. or aarred trailltiona, 
make a dialinetion lietw een tlio«e Uihiaa whirb may 
be used or toiielied by a Mussulman after they have 
been in the handa of a CbrisUan, and tboaa which 
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The middle of March in Mesopotamia is tho 
brightest epoch of spring. A new change 
had come over the faot of the plain of Nitn- 
roud. Its pastiirolands. know n as the “ Jaif,” 
are nmowned f ir their rich and luiiirianl herb- 
age. In limes of quiet the studs of the Pa- 
sha and of the Turkish authorities, w ith the 
horses of the cavalry and of the inhabitamsof 
Mosul, are sent here to graze. Day by day 
they arrived in long lines. The Shemutti 
and Jehesh left their huts, and encamped on 
tliegn'cnsward w hich surrounded the villages. 
The plain, as far as the eye could reach, was 
studded with the w hile pavilions of the Hylas 
and tho black tents of the Arabs. I'iekeled 
amund them were innumerable horses in 
gay trappings, struggling to release them- 
selvos from the Imnds w hich restrained them 
from ranging over the preen pastures. 

Flowers of every hue, cnaiiielled the mea- 
dows ; not thinly scattered over the grass as 
in northern climos. but in such thick and 
gathering clusters that the whole plain seem- 
ed a patchwork of many colours. The dogs, 
ns they returned from hunting, issued from 
the long grass dyed red. yellow, or blue, ac- 
cording to the flowers through which they 
had last forced their way. • 

The villages of Naifa and Nimroud were 
deserted, and I remained alone w ith Said and 
iny seivanls. The housisi now lagan to 
swarm with vermin ; we no longer slept under 
the roofs, and it was time to follow the «- 
anipleof the Arabs. 1 accordingly encamped 
on the edge of a large pfimi on the outskirts 
of Nimroud. Said accompanied mo ; and 
Salah, his young w ife, a bright-eyed Arab 
girl, built up his shed, and watcheil and 
milked his diminutive flia:k of sheep and 
goals. 

I was surrounded by Arabs, who had either 
pitched their tents, or, loo poor to buy the 
black goat-hair cloth of which they arc made, 
had erected small huts of reeds and dry grass. 

In Ihcevening. after the labour of the day, 
I often sal at the door of my t nt, and, giving 
myself up to the full enjoyment of that calm 
and repose which are imparted to the senses 
by such scenes as these, gazed listlessly on 
the varied groups before me. As the sun 
went down behind the low hills which sepa- 
rate the river from the desert — even their 

may not; this itiMinrlion depends upon whether 
they be, aeeordina to llieir doetors, absorbents. If 
ttiey are supposed to abeorb moisture, ttiey becoint 
unelcau alter contact wltli on unbeliever. 
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rocky sides had struggled to emulate the ver- 
danl clothing of the plain — its receding rays 
were gradually withdrawn, like a transparent 
veil of light, from the landscape. Over the 
pure cloudless sky was the glow of the last 
light. The great mound threw its dark 
shadow far across the plain. In the distance, 
and beyond the Zab, Keshaf, another vener- 
able ruin, rose indistinctly into the evening 
mist. Still more distant, and still more in- 
distinct, was a solitary hill overlooking the 
ancient city of Arbela. Tho Kurdish moun- 
tains, whose snowy summits cherished tlie 
dying sunbeams, yet struggled witli the twi- 
light. Tho bleating of sheep and lowing of 
cattle, at first faint, became louder as tho 
flocks returned from their pastures, and wan- 
dered amongst the tents. Girls hurried over 
the greensward to seek their fathers’ cattle, 
or crouched down to milk those which had 
returned alone to their well- remembered 
folds. .Some were coming from the river, 
bearing the replenished pitcher on their heads 
or shoulders ; others, no less graceful in their 
form, and ere. t in their carriage, were carry- 
ing tho heavy load of lung grass which they 
had cut in the meadows. Someliines a parly 
of horsemen might have been seen in Ihedis- 
tance slowly crossing the plain, tho tufts of 
ostrich feathers which topped their long spears 
showing darkly against the evening sky. 
They would ride up to my lent, and give me 
the usual salutation, Peace be w ith you, 0 
Hey,” or, “ Allah Aienak, God help you.” 
Then, driving the end of their lances into the 
ground, Ihey^ would spring from tlndr mares, 
and fasten their halters to tho sitli quivering 
weapons, dealing themselves on the grass, 
they related deeds of war and plunder, orspo- 
euialed on the site of the tents of Sufuk, until 
the moon rose, when they vaulted into their 
saddles, and look the way of tho desert. 

Tho plain now glittered with innumerable 
fires. As the night advanced they vanished 
one by one, until the landscape was wrapped 
in darkness and in silence, only disturbed by 
the barking of the Arab dog. 

Abd-ur-rahnian rode to my tent one morn- 
ing, and offered to take me to a lemarkablo 
cutting in tho rock, w hich he described as 
tho work of Nimrod the Giant. The Arabs 
call it Negoub.” or The Hole. Wo were 
two hours in reaching the place, as we hunt- 
ed gazelles and hares by the way. A tunnel, 
bored through the rock, opens by two low- 
arched outlets upon the river. It is of cotisi- 
derablo length, and is continued for about a 
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mile by a deep channel, also cut out of the 
rock, but open at the lop. I suspected at 
once that this was an Assyrian work, and, on 
. examining the interior of tho tunnel, discover- 
ed a slab covered with cuneiform characters, 
which had fallen from a platform, and had 
been wedged in a crevice of the rock. With 
much difficulty I succeeded in ascertaining 
that an inscription was also cut on the back 
of the tablet. From the darkness of the 
place i could scarcely copy even the few* cha- 
racters which had resisted the wear of cen- 
turies. Some days after, others who had 
casually hoard of my visit, and conjectured 
that some Assyrian remains might have been 
found there, sent a parly of workmen to tho 
spot ; who, finding the slab, broke it into 
pieces, in their attempt to displace it. This 
wanton destruction of the tablet is much to bo 
regretted ; as, from tho fragment of the in- 
scription copied, I can perceive that it con- 
tained an important, and. to me, new genea- 
logical list of kings. I had intended to 
remove the stone carefully, and liad hoped, 
by placing it in a proper light, to ascertain 
accurately the formsof the various characters 
upon it. This was not tho only loss I had to 
complain of, from the jealousy and competi- 
tion of rivals. 

The tunnel of Negoub is undoubtedly a re- 
markable work, undertaken, as far as 1 can 
judge by the fragment of the inscription, 
during the reign of an Assyrian king of the 
second dynasty, who may have raised the 
tablet to commemorate the event. Its 
object is rather uncertain. It may have 
been cut to lead the waters of the Zab into 
the surrounding country for irrigation ; or it 
may hove been the termination of the great 
canal, which is still to be traced by a double 
range of lofty mounds, near, the ruins of 
Nimroud, and which may have united the Ti- 
gris with the neighbouring river, and thus 
fertilised a largo tract of land. In either 
case, the level of the two rivers, as well as 
the face of the country, must have changed 
considerably since the period of its construc- 
tiitn. At present Negoub is above the Zab, 
except at the time of the highest flood in the 
spring, and then water is only found in the 
mouth of the tunnel ; all other parts having 
been much choked up with rubbish and river 
deposits. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Preparations for a journey to Al Halher.— Gathering 
of the ('jiravan.— Leave Mosul.— The Desert. — 
Flocks of Camels.— The Haddcdeen Arabs.— An Arak 
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Repant An Enranipment.— An Aral) Tribe mov- 
ing. —Tlie Tenia of SofuV- — iJeacriplion of llie 
ShaniDiar Skeikli.— Uia History.— A ConmiamliT 
of the irregular Cavalry.— Sof>;k’» Harem and 
Winn.— Ilia Marc.— Ride lo At Hatlier.— Arab 
(iuidea. — Love amongst Arabs — Tlieir Women.— 
The Ruins of AI Ilalli' r.— Reliirn lo Mosul.— Mur- 
der of Nejris. — And ofSofiik. 

The operations at Niinroiid having been 
completely suspended until orders could bo 
received from (ionslanlinoplo, 1 thought the 
time not inopportune lo visit Sofuk, the 
Sheikh of the great j\rah tribe of Shaininar, 
which occupies nearly the whole of Mesopo- 
tamia. lie had lately loft the Khabour. and 
was now encamped near the western bank of 
the Tigris, below its junction with the Zab, 
and consequently not far from Niinroud. 1 
bad two objects in going to his tents; iu the 
first place 1 wished to obtain the friendship 
of the chief of a large tribe of Arabs, who 
would probably cross the river in the neigh- 
bourhood of the excavations during the sutn- 
mer, and might indulge, to my cost, in their 
plundering propensities; and, at the same 
lime, 1 was anxious lo visit the remarkable 
ruins of Al Hather, w hich 1 had only exa- 
mined very hastily on my former journey. 

Mr. Kassam (the Vice-Consulj and his w ife, 
with several native gentlemen of .Mosul, Mus- 
sulmans and Christians, were induced lo ac- 
company me; and, as wo issued from the 
gales of the town, and assembled in the well- 
peopled burying-ground opposite the Gover- 
nor's palace, I found myself al the head of a 
formidahle parly. Our tents, obtained from 
the Pasha, and our provisions and necossaiy 
furniture, were carried by a siring of twelve 
camels. Mounted above lho.se loads, and on 
donkeys, was an army of camel-drivers, tent- 
pitchers, and volunteers ready for all services. 
There were, moreover, a few irregular horse- 
men, the Cawasses, the attendants of the Mo- 
sul gentlemen, the Mosul gentlemen them- 
selves, and our ow n servants, all armed to 
the teeth. Ali Elfendi, chief of the Mosul 
branch of the Onierce, or descendants of 
Omar, which had furnished several Pashas lo 
the province, was our principal Mus.sulman 
friend. He was mounted on the lledhan, a 
well-known while Arab, beautiful in form 
and pure in blood, but now of great age. 
Close al his horse’s heels followed a conli- 
dcntial servant, who. perched on a pack- 
saddle, seemed to roll from side lo side on 
two sniall barrels, iho use of which might 
have been an enigma, had they not emitted 
a very strong smell of raki. A Chrialiaii 
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genlloman was w rapped up in cloaks and furs, 
and apptared to dread the cold, although the 
iherniomelor w as at 100. The English lady 
was equipped in riding-habit and hat. The 
two Englishmen, Mr. Hess and myself, wore 
a striking inixtnro of European and oriental 
raiments. Mosul ladies, in blue veils, their 
faces concealed by black horsehair sieves, had 
been dragged to the lop of piles of carpets 
and cushions, under which groaned their un- 
fortunate mules. Grey hounds in leashes 

were led by Arabs on foot ; w hilst others play- 
ed with strange dogs, who followed the cara- 
van for change of air. The horsemen gallop- 
ed round and round, now dashing into the 
centre of tho crowd, throwing their horses on 
their haunches when at full speed, or dis- 
charging their guns and pistols into the air. 
A small flag with British colours was fastened 
lo tho lop of a spear, and conlidod lo a Ca- 
wass. Such was tho motley caravan which 
left Mosul by the Bab el Top, w hore a crowd 
of womenjiad assembloJ lo w ilness the pro- 
cession. 

Wo look the road to the ruins of the mo- 
nasleiT of Mar Elias, a place of pilgrimage 
for tho Chrisliansof Mosul, which wc pas.sed 
after an hour’s ride. Evening sol in before 
wo could roach tho desert, and wo pitched 
our tents for Iho night on a lawn near a de- 
scried village, about nine miles from tho 
town. 

On the following morning wo soon emerg- 
ed from the low limeslono hills, which, bro- 
ken into a thousand rocky valleys, form a 
barrier between the Tigris and the plains of 
Mesopotamia. Wc now found ourselves in 
the desert, or rather wilderness ; for at this 
time of tho year nature could not disclose a 
more varied scone, or a more luxuriant vego- 
talion. Wo trod on an interminable carpet, 
figured by flowers of every hue. Nor was 
water wanting ; for tho abundant rains had 
given reservoirs to every hollow and to 
ever}’ ravine. Their contents, owing to tho 
nature of the soil, were bracki.sh, but not 
unwholesome. Clusters of black tents were 
scattered, and flocks of sheep and camels 
wandered, over Iho plain. Those of our 
party who were well mounted urged their 
horses through the meadows, pursuing tho 
herds of gazelles, or tho wild boar, skulking 
in iho long grass. Although such scenes as 
these may be described, the exhilarotiou 
caused by the air of Ihe desert in spring, and 
the feeling of freedom arising from Iho con- 
templation of its boundless expanse, must 
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have beet) experienced before they can be 
understood. Tho stranger, as well as the 
Arab, feels tho intoxication of the senses which 
they produce. From their effects upon the 
wandering son of Ishinael, they might well 
have been included by the Prophet amongst 
those things forbidden to tho true believer. 

The first object wo had in view w as to dis- 
cover tho tents of Sofuk. The She kh had 
been lately exposed to demands on the part 
of the governors of Mosul and Baghdad; 
and, moreover, an open hostility to his 
authority had arisen amongst the Shammar 
tribes. He was consequently keeping out 
of sight, and seeking tho most secluded spots 
in the desert to pilch his tents. We asked 
our way of tho parlies of .Arab horsemen, 
whom wo met roving over the plain; but re- 
ceived different answers from each. Some 
were ignorant ; others fancied that our visit 
might be unacceptable, and cndeaToured to 
deceive us. 

About mid-day we found ourselves in the 
midst of extensive herds of camels. Tliey 
belonged to the lladdedeen. The. sonorous 
w hoop of the Arab herdsiiicn resounded from 
all sides. .A few horsemen were galloping 
about, driving back the stragglers, and direct- 
ing the march of the leaders of the herd. 
Shortly after we Ciune up w ith some families 
moving to a new place of encampment, and 
at their head I recognised my old antiquity 
hunter, Jlomiou.s. He no sooner peiceived 
us than ho gave orders to those who followotl 
him, and of whom ho was tho chief, to pitch 
their tents. Wo were now in the Wadi 
Ghusiib, formed by a small salt stream, forc- 
ing its sluggish way through a dense mass of 
reeds and water shrubs, from w hieh tho val- 
ley has taken its name. About fifteen tents 
were soon raised. A sheep w as slauglitered 
in front of the one m which wo wt ; large 
wooden bowls of sour milk and platters of 
fresh butler were placed heforo us; tires of 
camel’s dung were lighted ; decrepit eld wo- 
men blew lip the flames ; the men cut the 
carcase into small pieces, and capacious caul- 
drons soon sent forth volumesof steam. 

Morinous tended the sheep of .Alil'ffemli, our 
Iravellingcompanion, as well as his owii.(l) 
The two w ere soon in discussion, as to the 

(I) it is puslomarj' for ttie inhabilant-s of Mosul 
possessing ilorks to ronllde Ihnn to ttie lladUt'decn 
Aralw, wtio take llivm into the ilest'rl during the 
winter and spring, and pasture ttieni in the tow hills 
to llie east of ttie town iltiring ttie sinnnier arid ait. 
liimn. Tile prcduic of the slioep, the butte;' and 
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amount of butter and wool produced. Violent 
altercations arose on the subject of missing 
beasts. Heavy responsibilities, which tho 
Fffemli did nut seem inclined to admit, were 
Ihiowii upon tho w olves, irome time elaps- 
ed before these vital questions were settled to 
the satisfaction of both parlies; cars having 
been produced, oaths taken, and witnesses 
called, with the assislanceof wolves and the 
rot, the diniimilioii in the flocks was fully ac- 
counted for. 

The sheep was now' boiled. The Arabs 
pulled the fragments out of the caiildroii and 
laid them on wooden platters with their fin- 
gers. Wo helped ourselves aflqr the same 
fashion. The servants succeeded to tho 
dishes, which afterwards passed llinmgh the 
hands of thecanicl^rivers and icnl-pitchers ; 
and at last, denuded of all apparontly edib'e. 
portions, reached a strong parly of expectant 
Arabs. The condition of the bones by tho 
lime they were delivered to a crowd of hun- 
gry dogs, assembled on the occasion, ii^y 
easily be imagined. 

We resumed our journey in llie afternoon, 
preceded by Mormons, who volunteered to 
aectimpany us. As wo rode over tho plain, 
we fell in w ilh the Sheikh of tho Hadiledeeti, 
mounted on a lino mare, and followed by a 
concourso of Arabs, driving their beasts of 
burden loaded w ilh tents and furniture, lie 
offered to conduct usio a branch nf ihcSham- 
inar, whoso encampment wo could reach be- 
fore evening. We gladly accepted his offer, 
and ho left his people to ride w ith us. 

Wo had been wandering to and fro in tho 
desert, uncertain as to the course we should 
pursue. The Sheikh now rodo in the direc- 
tion of tho Tigris. Before nightlall weeamo 
to a large eneauipmcnl, and recognised in its 
chief mio Klialaf, aii Arab wlio frequently 
came to .Mosul, and whom Mr. Itassiim and 
myself had met on our previous journey to A1 
Haihcr. His tribe, although a branch ofth® 
Shammar, usually encamp near the. town; 
and avoid, if possible, the broils which divido 
their brethren. Strong enough to dofetid 
themselves against the attacks of other Arabs, 
and generally keeping lUasuftieienldislanca 
from Mosul I > be out of reach of tho devastat- 
ing arm of its governors, they have become 

wool, is (lividoil iK'lwecn tlic owner and tlic Arali in 
doargeof lliem; the sour milk, eurds, etc., art left 
to file latter. In case of death llie Arab tirings the 
ears, and lakes au oalii tlial they bc'.aiig to tlis 
missing animal. 
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comparatively wealthy. Their flock?; of sheep 
and camels are nutnerous, and Ihei. Sheikhs 
boast some of the finest horses and marcs in 
Mesopotamia. 

Sheikh Khalaf received us with hospitality; 
slK*ep were immediately slaughtered, and we 
dismounted at his tent. Kven his wives, 
amongst whom was a rctnarkably pretty Arab 
girl, came to us to gratify their curiosity by 
a mittute examination of the Frank lady. As 
the ititimacy, which began to spring up, was 
somewhat iftcotivenient, we directed our tents 
to be pitched at a distance from the encamp- 
ment, by the side of a small stream. It was 
one of tlut^e calm and pleasant evenings 
which- in spring make a paradise of the de- 
sert. The breeze, bland and perfumed by the 
odour of flowers, c^ime calmly over the plain. 
As the sun went down, countless camels and 
sheep wandered to the tents, and the melan- 
choly call of the herdsmen rose above the 
bleating of the flocks. The Arabs led their 
prancing mares to the water; the colts, as 
they followed, played and rolled on the grass. 

1 spread my carpel at a distance from the 
group, to enjoy uninterrupted the varied 
scene. Rassain, now in his element, collect- 
ed around him a knot of wondering Arabs, 
unscrewed telescopes, exhibited various in- 
genious contrivances, and described the won- 
ders of Europe, interrupted by the exclama- 
tions of incredulous surprise which his mar- 
vellous stories elicited from the hearers. Ali 
Effendi and his Mussulman friends, who 
preferred other pleasures and more definite 
excitement, hid themselves in the high 
rushes, and handed round a small silver bowl 
containing fragrant ruby-coloured spirits, 
which might have rejoiced even the heart of 
Hafiz. The camel-drivers and servants hur- 
ried over the lawn, tending their animals or 
preparing for the evening meal. 

We had now reached the pasture-grounds 
of the Shammar, and Sheikh Khalaf de- 
clared that Sofuk’s tents could not be far 
distant. A few' days before they had been 
pitched almost amongst the ruins of A1 Ha- 
ther ; but he had since left them, and it was 
not known where he had encamped. We 
started early in the morning, and look the 
direction pointed out by Khalaf. Our view 
was bounded to the east by a rising ground. 
When we reached its summit, wo looked 
down upon a plain, which appeared to swarm 
with moving objects. Wo had come upon 
the main body of the Shammar. It would 
be difficult to describe the appearance of a 
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large tribe, like that we now mot, when mi- 
grating to new pastures. The scene caused 
in me feelings of melancholy, for it recalled 
many hours, perhaps unprofiiably, though 
certainly happily spent ; and many friends, 
some w ho now sighed in captivity for the joy- 
ous freedom which those wandi ring hordes 
enjoyed ; others w ho had perished in its de- 
fence. We soon found ourselves in the midst 
of w ide-spreading flocks of .sheep and carnels. 
As far as the eye could reach, to the right, 
to the left, and in front, still the .same mov- 
ing crowd, hong lines of asses and bullocks 
laden with black tents, huge cauldrons, and 
variegated carpels ; aged women and men, 
no longer able to walk, tied on the heap of 
domestic furniture; infants crammed into 
saddle-bags, their liny heads thrust through 
the narrow' opening, balanced on the ani- 
mal’shack by kids or lambs lied on the op- 
posite side ; yoting girls clothed .only in the 
close-filling Arab shirt, which displayed ra- 
ther than concealed their graceful forms; 
imithers with their children on their shoul- 
ders ; boys driving flocks of lambs ; horsemen 
armed with their long tuft( d spears, scouring 
llic plain on their lleot mares; riders urging 
their dromedaries with their short hooked 
sticks, and leading their high-bred steeds by 
the halter; colls galloping among- 1 the throng ; 
high-born ladies sealed in the centre of huge 
w ings, which extend like those ofabullerfly 
from each side of the camel’s hump, and are 
no less gaudy and variegated. Such was the 
motley crowd through which we had to wend 
our way for several hours. Our appearance 
created a lively sensation ; the women check- 
ed our horst!S ; the horsemen assembled round 
us, and rode by our side ; the children yelled 
and ran after the Franks. 

It was njid-day before we found a small 
party that had slopped, and were pitching 
their tents. A young chestnut mare belong- 
ing to the Sheikh, was one of the most 
beautiful creatures 1 ever beheld. As she 
struggled to free herself from the spear to 
which she was lied, she showed the lightness 
and elegance of the gazelle. Her limbs w ore 
in perfect symmetry ; her cars long, slender, 
and transparent ; her nostrils high, dilated, 
and deep red ; her neck gracefully arched, and 
her mane and tail of the loxiure of silk. We 
all involuntarily stopped to gaze at her. “ Say 
Masha-Allah,” exclaimed the owner, who, 
.seeing not w ithout pride that I admired her, 
feared the effect of an evil eye. “ That 1 
will,” answered I, “ and with pleasure; for, 0 
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Arab, you possess the jewel of ihe tribe.” He 
brought us a bowl of camel’s milk , ami direct- 
ed us to iho tents ofSofuk. 

Wo had still two hours’ ride before us, and 
when we reached the cucampment of Ibo 
Shaimuar Sheikh, our horsos, as well as our- 
selves, were exhausted by the heat of the 
sun, and the length of the day’s journey. The 
tents were pitched on a broad lawn in a deep 
ravine ; they were scattered in every direc- 
tion, and amongst them rose the white pavi- 
lions of the Turkish irregular cavalry. Fer- 
han, the son of ^^)fuk, and a party of hor-o- 
men, rode out to meet us as we iipproached, 
and led us to the lent of the chief, distin- 
guished from the rest by its size, and the 
spears which were driven into the ground at 
iUs entrance. Sofuk advanced to receive us ; 
ho was followed by about three hundred 
Arabs, including many of the principal 
Sheikhs of the tribe. In person he was short 
and corpulent, more like an Osmanli than an 
Arab; but his eye was bright and intelligent, 
his features regular, well formed, and expres- 
sive. His dress differed but in Ihe quality of 
the materials from that of his followers. A 
thick kerchief, striped with red, yellow, and 
blue, and fringed with long platted cords, 
was thrown over his head, and fell down his 
shoulders. It was held in its place, above 
the brow, by a band of spun earners wool, 
lied at intervals by silken threads of many 
colours. A long white shirt, descending to 
the ankles, and a black and while cloak over 
it, completed his attire. 

He led Has-ain and myself to the lop of the 
lent, w here we sealed ourselves on well-worn 
carpi-ls. When all the parly had found 
places, the words of welcome, winch had been 
exchanged before wo dismounted, were re- 
peated. “ Peace b - with you, 0 Bey I upon 
my head you are w elcome ; my house is your 
house,” exclaimed the Sheikh, addrestsing 
the stranger nearest to him. “ Pe,ico ho with 
you, O Sofuk ! m.ay (iod protect you !” was 
the answer, and similar compliments were 
made to every guest and by every person 
presimi. Whilst this ceremony, which look 
nearly half an hour, was going on, I had 
leisure to extimine Iho-c who had assembled 
to meet us. Nearest to me. was I crhan, the 
Sheikh’s son, a young man of handsome ap- 
pearance apd intelligent countenance, al- 
though the expression was neither agreeable 
nor attractive. His dre-s resembled that of 
his father; but from beneath the handker- 
chief thrown over his he,id hung his long 


black tresses platted into many tails. His 
teeth were while as ivory, like those of most 
Arabs. Beyond him sat a crowd of men of 
the most ferocious and forbidding exterior — 
warriors who had passed their lives in war 
and rapine, looking upon those who did not 
htdoDg to their tribe as natural enemies, and 
preferring their w ild freedom to all the riches 
of the earth. 

Mrs. Itassam had been ushered into this 
crowded assembly.and Ihe .scrutinising glance 
with which she was examined from head to 
foot, by all present, was not agreeable. Wo 
requested that she might be taken to the lent 
of the women. Sofuk called two black slaves, 
who led her to the harem, scarcely a s'nne’s 
throw distant. 

Tho compliments having been at length 
finished, we conversed upon general topics, 
toffee, highly drugged w ith odoriferous roots 
found in the desert, and with spices, a mix- 
turo for which Sofuk has long been celebrat- 
ed, was handed round before we retired to our 
own tents. 

Sofuk’s nanio was so well known in tho 
desert, and he so long playeil a conspicuous 
part in Ihe politics of Mesopotamia, that a 
few words un his history may not ho uninte- 
resting. He was descended from IhcSlieikhs, 
who brought Ihe tribe from Nedjd. At the 
commencement of his career lie bad shared 
Ihcchiefsbip w ith his uncle, after w hose death 
ho became Ihe great Sheikh of the Shammar. 
From an early period he had been Irouble- 
somo to Ihe riirkish governors of Ihe pro- 
vinces on ihe Tigris and Kuplirates; but 
gained ihe applause and confidonco of the. 
Porto by a spirited attack which he made 
upon the camp of Mohammed Ali .Mirza, son 
ofFelti AliShah.aiid governorofKirmanshah. 
when that prince was marching upon Bagh- 
dad and Mosul, .\fler this exploit, to which 
was mainly attributed Iho safety of the Turk- 
ish cities, -Sofuk w as invested as Sheikh <if 
the Shammar. .U limes, however, when lie 
had to tonipiain of ill-treatment from the 
Pasha of Baghdad, or could not contrc-I these 
under him, his tribes were accustomed to in- 
dulge their love of plunder, to sack \illagi>s 
and pillage caravans. He thus became for- 
midable, to Ihe Turks, and was known as tho 
King of the. Desert. When Mehemet B< shid 
Pasha led his successful expedition into Kur- 
distan and Mesopotamia, Sofuk was amongst 
the chiefs whoso power he sought to destroy. 
He knew that it would be useless lo .illemp: 
it by force, and ho consequently invited the 
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Sheikh to his camp, on the pretence of invest- 
ing him with tho customary robe of honour. 
He was soi/.ed, ami sent a prisoner to Constan- 
tinople. Here ho roinaiiicd some months, 
until, deceived by his promises, the I’orte 
permitted him to return to his tribes. From 
that time his Arabs had generally been en- 
gaged in plunder, and all efforts to subdue 
them liad failed. Tliey had been the terror 
of the Pashalics of Mosul end Baghdad, and 
had oven carried their depredations to tho 
cast of tho Tigris. However, Nejris, the son 
of ikifuk's uncle, had appeared as his rival, 
and many branches of the Shaminar had de- 
clarid for the new Sheikh. This led to dis- 
sensions in the tribe, and, at tho time of our 
visit, Sofuk, w ho had forfeited his popularity 
hy many acts of treachery, was almost de- 
serted by tho Arabs. In this dilemma he had 
applied to the Pasha of Mosul, and had pro- 
mised to servo the Porto and to repress the 
depredations of tho tribes, if ho were assisted 
in re-establishing his authority. This state 
of things accounted for the presence of tho 
white tents of tho llylas in the midst of the 
encampment. 

His intercourse w ith tho Turkish authori- 
ties, who must be conciliated by adequate 
presents before assislancc can be expected 
from them, and the famine, which for the 
last two years had prevailed in the countries 
surrounding the desert, were not favourable 
to the domestic prosperity of Sofiik. The 
•wealth and display, for which he was once 
renowned amongst the Arabs, had disappear- 
e<l. A few months before, he had even sent 
to Mosul the silver ankle-rings of his favourite 
wife — the last resource — to bo exchanged for 
corn. The furred cloaks, and embroidered 
robe, which he once wore, had not been re- 
plaasl. The only carpet in his tent was the 
rag on which sat his principal guests ; tho 
rest squatted on the grass, or on the bare 
ground. Ho led the life of a pure Bedouin, 
from the commonest of w hom he was only 
distinguished by tho extent of Ins female 
establishment — always a weak point with the 
Sheikh. But even in his days of greatest 
pros[ieriiy, the meanest Arab looked upon 
him as his equal, addressed him as •• Sofuk,’’ 
and seated himself unbidden in his presence. 
The sysloni of patriarchal government, faith- 
fully described hy Burckhardt, still exists, as 
it has done for 4000 years, in ihe desert. 
Although the Arabs for convenieiiec recognise 
one man as their chief, yet any unpopular or 
oppressive act on his part at once dissolves 
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their allegiance, and they seek, in another, a 
more just and trustworlliy leader. Submit- 
ting, for a time, to contributions demanded 
by the Sheikh, if they believe them to be ne- 
cessary for the honour and security of the 
tribe, they consider themselves the solo 
judges of that necessity. The chief is con- 
sequently always unwilling to risk his autho- 
rity by asking for money, or horses, from 
those under him. Ho can only govern as 
long as ho has the majority in his favour. 
He moves his tent, and others, who are not 
of his own family, follow him if they think 
proper. If his ascendency bo great, and he 
can depiend upon his majority, ho may com- 
mit acts of bloodshed and oppression, be- 
coming an arbitrary ruler; but such things 
are not forgotten by the Arabs, or sehlom in 
the end go uiipmiislied. Of this Sofuk him- 
self was, as it will bo seen hereafter, an 
example. 

The usual Arab meal was brought to us 
soon after our arrival — large wixiden liowls 
and platters filled with boiled fragments of 
mutton swiniiiiingin melted butter, and .sour 
milk. 

NA'hen our breakfast was removed, the chief 
of the llytas called upon us. I had known him 
at Mosul ; he was the commamler of tho ir- 
regular troops stationed at Selamiyah, and 
had been tho instrument of the late 1‘asha in 
my first troubles, as he now good-humoured- 
ly avowed. Ho was called Ibraham Aglia, 
(ioorgi Oglu, or the son of the Georgian, from 
his Christian origin. In his person he was 
short ; his features w ere regular, and his eyes 
bright ; his compressed brow,, and a sneer, 
w hich continually ciirhxl his lip, well mark- 
ed the character of tho man. In appearance 
he was the type of his profession ; his loose 
jacket, tight under vest, and capacious shal- 
wars, were covered w ith a mass of gold em- 
broidery; tho shawls round his head and 
waist w'ere of tho richest texture and gayest 
colours ; the arms in his girdle of Ihe costliest 
description, and his horses and marcs were 
renowned. His daring and courage had mado 
him Ihe favourite of Sloliammed Pashd. and 
he was chiefly instrumental in reducing to 
obedience the turbulent inhabitants of Mosul 
and Kurdistan, during the slriigglo between 
that governor and the hereditary chiefs of 
the province. One of his exploits deson-es 
notice. Some years ago there lived in the 
Island of Zakko, formed hy the river Khabour, 
and in a castle of considerable strength, a 
Kurdish Bey of great power and influence. 
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Whilst his rcsislanco (o the authority of the 
Porte calk'd for the interference of Mohani- 
iiied Pasha, the reports of his wealth were no 
inean incentives to an expedition against 
liini. All attempts, however, to seiM him 
and reduce his castle had failed. At the time 
of my first visit to Slesopotamia he still lived 
as an independent chief, and I enjoyed for a 
night his hospitality. lie was one of the last 
in this part of Kurdistan who kept up the an- 
cient customs of the feudal chieftains. His 
spacious hall, hung around w ith arms of all 
kinds, with the spreading antlers of the stag 
and the long knotted horns of the ibex, was 
filled oTCry evening with guests and strangers. 
After sunset the fioor w as covered with dishes 
overflowing with various messes. The Bey 
sal on cushions at the top of the hall, and by 
him were placed the most favoured guests. 
After dinner ho retired to his harem ; oveiy 
0110 slept where it was most convenieiil to 
himself, and, rising at daybreak, went his 
way without questions from his host. The 
days of the chief were spent in war and 
plunder, and half the country had claims of 
blood against him. “ Will no one deliver 
me from that Kurdish dog?” exclaimed Mo- 
haninicd Pasha one day in his salamlik, after 
an iueffecinal altcinpl to reduce Zakko; “By 
God and his Prophet, the richest cloak of 
honour shall bo for him who brings me his 
head.” Ibrahim Agha, who was standing 
amongst the Paslna's courtiers, heard liio 
offer ,uid left the room. Assembling a few 
of his bravest followers, he look the road to 
the mountains. Concealing all his men, but 
six of eight, in the gardonsoutside the small 
town of Zakko, he entered after nightfall the 
castle of the Kurdish chief. He was received 
as a guest, and the customary dishes of meal 
were placed before him. Alter he had eaten 
he rose from his seal, and, advancing towards 
. his host, fired his long pistol within a few 
feet of the breast of the Boy. and, drawing his 
sabre, severed the hcail from the body. The 
Kurds, amazed at this unparalleled audacity, 
offered no resistance. A signal from the roof 
was answered by the men oiilsido; the in- 
nermost recesses of the castle were rifled, and 
the Georgian returned to Jlosiil w ith the head 
and wealth of the Kurdish chieftain. The 
Castle of Zakko w as suffered to full into dc- 
c<iy ; Turkish rule succeeded to Kurdish iii- 
dcpendonce, and a few starving Jews arc now 
alone found amongst the heap of ruins. 

But this is not tho last deed of daring of 
Ibrahim Agha : Sofiik himself, now his 
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host, was destined likewise to become his 
victim. 

After the Hyta-bashi had retired, SofuW 
came to our tents, and remained with us the 
greater part of the day. He was dejected and 
sad. He bewailed his poverty, inveighed 
agiiinsl the Turks, to whom he attributed his 
ruin, and confessed, with tears, that his 
tribe was fast deserting him. Whilst con- 
versing on those subjects, two Sheikhs rode 
into the encampment. and, hearing that the 
chief was with us. they fastened their high- 
bred mares at the door of our tent and sealed 
themselves on our carpets. They had been 
amongst the tribes to ascertain the feeling of 
the i'hammar towards Sofuk. of whom they 
were tho devoted adherents. One was a man 
of forty, blackened by long exposure to the 
desert sun, and of a savage and sanguinary 
countenance. His companion was a youth, 
his features wore so dclicalc and feminine, 
and his eyes so bright, that he might have 
been taken for a woman ; the deception would 
not have been lessened by a profusion of 
black hair which fell, plaited into numerous 
tresses, on his breast and shoulders. An 
animated discussion look place as to the de- 
sertion of the Nejin, a largo branch of the 
Shammar tribe. Tho young man’s enthu- 
siasm and dovotedness knew no bounds. He 
threw himself upon Sofuk, and clinging to 
his nock covered his cheek and bmird with 
kisses. When the chief had disengaged 
himself, his follower seized the edge of his 
garment, and sobbed violently as ho held it 
to his lips. “ I entreat thee, 0 Sofuk!” he 
ciclaimcil, “say but the word ; by thine 
eyes, by thy beard, by the Prophet, order it, 
and this sword shall find the heart of Nejris. 
whether he escape into the farthest corner of 
the desert, or be surrounded by all the war- 
riors of the Irilie.” But it was too late, and 
Sofuk saw that his influence in the tribe was 
fast declining. 

Mrs. Hassam. having returned from her 
visit to the ladies, described her reception. 
1 ititisl endeavour to convey to tho reader 
some idea of the donu'slic establishment of a 
great Arab Sheikh. Sofuk, at the lime of our 
visit, wiis the husband of three wives, who 
were considered to have special claims to his 
affection and his constant protection ; for it 
was one of Sofiik's weaknesses, arising cither 
from a desire to impress the Arabs with a 
notion of his greatness and power, or from a 
partiality to the first sMgo of married life, 
to take a new partner nearly every month; 
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and at the end nf that period to divorce her, 
and marry tier to one of his attendants. The 
happy man thus lived in a continual honey- 
moon. Of the three ladii s now forming his 
hari III, the chief was Amslia, a lady celebrat- 
e<l in the song of every Arab of the desert for 
her legality and noble blood. She was daugh- 
ter of llassan, Slieikh of iho Tai, a tribe trac- 
ing Its origin from the remotest antiquity, 
and one of whose chiefs, ilatom, her ances- 
tor, is a hero of Eastern romance. Sofiik had 
carried her away by force, from her father ; 
but had always treated her with great re- 
spect. From her rank and beauty slio had 
earned the title of “ (Jiicen of the Desert.” 
Her form, traceable through the thin shirt 
which slio wore like other Arab wonten, was 
well proportioned and graceful. She was tall 
in stature, and fair in completion. Her 
features were regular, and her eyes dark and 
brilliant. She had iiniloiihtcdly claims to 
more than ordinary beauty ; to the .Arabs 
she w as perfection, for all the resources of 
their art had been ethauslcd to complete 
what nature had begun. Her lips were dyed 
deep blue, her eyebrows were continued in 
indigo until they united over Iho nose, her 
chceksand forehead were spotted with beauty- 
marks, her eyelashes darkened by kohl, and 
on her legs and bosom could be seen the tat- 
tooed ends of Oowors and fanciful ornaments, 
which were carried in festoons and network 
over her whole body. Hanging from each 
ear, and reaching to her w aist, was an enor- 
mous eai-ring of gold, terminating in a tablet 
nf the .samo material, carved and ornamented 
with four turquoises. Her nose was also 
adorntsl with a prodigious gold ring, set with 
jewels, of such ample dimensions that it co- 
vered the mouth, and had to be removed 
when tie* lady ale. Ponderous rows of 
strung beads, Assyrian cylindeis, fragments 
of coral, agates, and ptirti -coloured stones, 
hung from her neck ; loose silver rings en- 
circled her wrists and ankles, making a loud 
jingling as she walked. Over her blue shirt 
was thrown, when she issued from her tent, 
a coarse striped cloak, and a common black 
handkerchief was lied round her head. 

tier menage combined, if the old song be 
true, the domestic and the queenly, and was 
carried on with a iiice apprts;iation of econo- 
my. The immense sliocl of black goat-hair 
canvass, which formed the lent, was sup- 
ported by twelve or fourteen stout poles, and 
w as completely open on one side. Being en- 
tirely set apart for the women, it had no par- 


titions, like those in the tent of iho common 
Arab, who is obliged to reserve a corner for 
the reception of his guests. Between the 
centre poles were placi’d, upright and close 
to ono another, large goat-hair s.acks, tilled 
with rice, corn, barley, coffee, and other 
household stuff ; their months being, of 
course, upwards. Upon them were spread 
carpels and cushions, on which Amsha re- 
clined. Around her, squalled on Iho ground, 
were some fifty handmaidens, lending the 
wide cauldrons, bilking bread on the iron 
plates healed over the ashes, or shaking be- 
tween them the skins suspended between 
three slakes, and filled with milk, to bo thus 
churned into butter. It is the privilege of the 
head wife to prepare in her lent Iho dinners 
of the Sheikh’s guests. The lircs, lighted on 
all sides, sent forth a cloud of smoke, which 
hung heavily under the folds of the lent, 
and would have long before dimmed any eyes 
less bright than those of Ainsha. As sup- 
plies were asked for by the women, she lifled 
the corner of her carpel, untied the mouths 
of the sacks, and distributed their conlunls. 
Everything passed through her hands. To 
show her aiilhority and rank she pourivl con- 
linually upon her allendants a torrent of 
abuse, and honoured them with opilhels of 
which I may be excused attempting to give a 
translation; her vocabulary equalling, if not 
exceeding, in richness, lhat of the highly 
educated lady of the city. (I) The combina- 
tion of the domestic and authorilalivc was 
thus complete. Her children, three naked 
litlle urchins, black wiili sun and imid, and 
adorned wilh a long tail hanging from the 
crown of Ihtir heads, rolled in the ashes or 
on the grass. 

Amsha. as 1 have observed, shared the af- 
fections, though not the lent, of Sofiik — for 
each eslablishmont h.ad a lent of its own — 
with two oilier ladies; Alouia, an Arab not 
much inferior to her rival in personal ap- 
pearance ; and Furrali, originally a VeziUi 
slave, who had no pretensions to beauty, 
Anislia, however, always iiiaiiilained her 
sway, ami llio others could »ot sit, willmul 
her leave, in her presence. To hoc alone were 
conlided the keys of tho larditr — supposing 
Sofuk to have had either keys or larder— and 

(I) It m.ay not |>crtiaps be know'll that Ihc fair in- 
mate ol Uio harem, whom we pietiirc lo ourwrlies 
conversing with her lover in language loodelivale 
ami reniicilto be evpressed by iinylliing else Init 
Ilowers, uses ordinarily wunls wiiicti would shock 
the ears of even the most dqiraved amuugsl us. 
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•here was no app<«l from her authority on all 
subjects of domestic economy. 

Mrs. Rassani informed me that she was re- 
ceived with great’ ceremony by the ladies. To 
show the rank and luxurious habits of her 
husband, Arn^ha offered her guest a glass of 
“ean sucree,” which Mrs. Rassain, who is 
over nice, assuri'd mo she could not drink, 
as it was mixed by a particularly dirty negro, 
in the rdisence of a spoon, with his fingers, 
which’ he sucked continually during the pro- 
cess. 

When Iho tribe is changing its p,istures, 
the ladies of the Sheikhs are plactil on the 
backs of diomedaries in the centre of the 
most extraordinary contrivance that man’s 
ingenuity, and a love of the picturesque, 
could have inventi’d. A light framework, 
varying from sixteen to twenty feel in length, 
stretches across the hninp of the camel. It 
is brought to a poinl at each end, and the 
outer rods are joined by distemled parchment ; 
two pouches of gigantic pelicans seem to 
spring from the sides of the animal. In the 
centre, and over the himip. ri-es a small pa- 
vilion, under which is sealed the lady. 'The 
wholo machine, as well as the neck and body 
of the camel, is ornamented w ith liTSsels and 
fringes of worsted of every hue, and with 
strings of glass beads and shells. It swaj-s 
from side to side as the boast labours under 
the unwieldy burthen ; looking, as it appears 
above the horizon, like some stupendous but- 
terfly skimming slowly over the plain. 

In tin? evening Anisha and Ferrali returned 
Mrs. Rassam’s vi.si I ; Sofiik liaving, however, 
first obtained a distinct promise that they 
were not to bo received in a lent where gen- 
tlemen were to be admitted. They were 
very inquisitive, and their indiscreet curio- 
sity could with difticully be satisfied. 

Hofuk w as the ow ner of a mare of matchless 
beauty, called, as if the properly of the tribe, 
(he Shainmeriyab. Her dam. who died about 
ten years ago, was the cclebrafed Kubleh, 
whose renown extended from the sources of 
the Khabuur to the end of the Arabian pro- 
montory, and the day of w hose death is the 
epoch from which the .Aralis of Mesopotamia 
now date llie events concerning their tribe. 
Mohammed Kmin, Sheikh of the Jebour, as- 
sured mo tli.it he had seen .Sofuk ride down 
the wild ass of the Sinjar on her back, and 
the most marvellous stories are current in the 
descrl as to her fleelnoss and powers of en- 
durance. .Sofuk estoeined her and her daugh- 
ter above all the riches of the Iribe j for her 


he would have forfeited all his wealth, and 
even Anisha herself. Owing lo the visit of 
the irregular troops, the best horses of the 
Sheikh and his followers were concealed in a 
secluded ravine at some distance from the 
tents. 

Al Hallier was nbniit eiglileon miles from 
Sofiik’s encampment. He gave ns two well- 
known horsemen lo accompany ns to the 
ruins. Their names were Dathan and Abiram. 
The former was a black slave, to whom the 
Sheikh bad given his liberty and a wife— two 
things, it may bo observed, wliich are in the 
desert perfectly consistent. He w.is the most 
faithful and brave of all the adherents of 
Sofuk, and the fame ofhis exploits had spread 
through the tribes of Arabia. As we rode 
along. I endeavoiirefl lo obtain from him some 
information concerning his people, but he 
would only speak on one subject. *■ Va 
Bej.”(l) said ho, “the Arab only thinks of 
two Ihings, war and love; war, Va Rej, every 
one understands ; lot ns. therefore, talk of 
love and ho dwelt upon the beauties of 
Arab maidens in glowing language, .and on 
IIh: rich reward they offered lo him who has 
distinguished himself in the foray or the 
fight. He then lol l me how a lover first 
loved, and hnw ho made his love known. .An 
Arab’s affeclions are quickly bestowed up n 
any girl that may have struck his fancy as 
she pas-sed him. when bearing water from the 
springs, or when moving to fresh p astures. 
Nothing can equal the suddenness nf his first 
allarhmeni, hut its ardour. He is ready to 
die for her, and gives himself up lo desperate 
feats, or to deep melancholy. The maiden, 
or the lady of his love, is ignorant of the sen- 
timent she has unconsciously inspired. The 
lover therefore seeks to acquaint her with 
Ills passion. He speaks to a distant relation, 
or to a member of the Iribe who has access 
lo the harem of the lent which she occupies ; 
and after st-curing his secrecy by an oath, ho 
confesses his love, and entreats his confidant 
lo arrange an interview. If the person ad- 
dressed consents to talk lo the woman, he 
g(X“S to her when she is alone, and, gathering 
a flower or a blade of grass, he says lo her, 
“Swear by Him who made this flower and us 
also, that you will not reveal to any one that 
which I am about lo unfold lo you.” If she 
bo not disposed lo encourage the addresses of 
any lover, or if in other cases she bo vir- 

ft) “0 my Lord;" he so prefaced every sentence. 
The Shuniinar Arabs pronounce tlie word Iteg, which 
the ConstanliiiopolitaDS sofltn into Bey, Bej 
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without delay. I decided upon the latter with 
regret, as I was thus unable to visit Jelu and 
Diz, the two remaining districts of the Ncsto- 
rian Chaldx.ins. I did not, however, com- 
municate my plans to any one; but learning 
that there were two of Nur-Ullah Bey’s at- 
tendants in the village, I sent for them, and 
induced them, by a small present, to take a 
note to their master. I instructed them to 
report that it was my intention to visit him 
on the following day, and sent a Christian to 
sec that they took the road to Julamerik. The 
treachery and daring of Nur-Ullah Bey were 
so well known, that I thought it most prudent 
to deceive him, in case he might wish to way- 
lay me on my return to Tkhoraa. 1 started 
theroforo before day-break, without any one 
in the village being aware of my departure, 
and took the road by which we had reached 
Baz the day before. 

The district of Baz contains five large vil- 
lages: Ergub, Makhtayah, Shaoutha, Or- 
wantiz, and Besanua, which follow in this 
order down the valley. It is well cultivated 
and well watered, producing tobacco, flax, 
rice, and grain of various kinds. 

We crossed the pass as quickly as we were 
able, hurried through the long barren valley, 
and reached Gunduktiiu, without meeting 
any ono during our journey, to the no small 
comfort of my companions, who could not 
conceal their alarm during the whole of our 
morning’s ride. 

We stopped to breakfast at Gunduktha, and 
saw the Moleks at Tkhoma Gonaia. The 
people of this village h.vd felt much anxiety 
on our account, as the Mutesellim had passed 
the night there, and had used violent threats 
against us. I learnt that he was going to 
Chal to sottle some differences which had 
arisen between the Kurds of that district and 
of Hakkiari, and that Bircham had been sent 
to Tkhoma by Nur-Ullah Bey to withdraw his 
family and friends ; “ for, this time,” said 
the chief, “ Beder Khan Bey intends to finish 
with the Christians, and will not make slaves 
for consuls and Turks to liberate.” 

As I was desirous of leaving Tkhoma as 
soon as possible, I refused the proffered hos- 
pitality of Melek Putros, and r^e on to Biri- 
jai. 

Being unwilling to return to Asheetha by 
Raola and the villages I had already visited, I 
deterinined — notwithstanding the account 
given by the people of Tkhoma of the great 
difficulty of the passes between us and the 
Zab— to cross the mountain of Khouara, 


which rises at the back of Birijai. I found 
that their descriptions had not been exagge- 
rated. Wo were two hours dragging our- 
selves over the loose stones, and along the 
narrow ledges, and reached the summit weary 
and breathless. From the crest we overlook- 
ed tho whole valley of Tkhoma, with its smil- 
ing villages, bounded to the east by tho lofty 
range of Karcetha ; to the west I recognised 
tho peaks of Asheetha, tho valley of the Zab, 
Chal, and tho heights inhabited by tho 
Apenshai Kurds. 

The mountain of Khouara is the Zoma— or 
summer pasture-grounds — of the inhabitants 
of Ghissa and Birijai. As we ascended we 
passed many rude sheds and caverns, half- 
blocked up at tho entrance with loose stones, 
— places in which the flocks are kept during 
the night, to preserve them from wild ani- 
mals. There is a fountain at a short dis- 
tance from tho top of tho pass, and a few trees 
near it ; but the mountain is otherwise 
naked, and, at this time of the year, without 
verdure. 

My companions amused themselves by 
rolling largo stones down the declivity, and 
watching them as they bounded over tho 
rocks, till they disappeared in tho ravinesbo- 
neath ; setting in motion an avalanche of 
rubbish, which swept down the sides of tho 
mountain, and threatened to overwhelm the 
stragglers, who still toiled up the ascent, ora 
solitary shepherd, keeping his flock in the 
valley. 

An hour’s rapid descent brought us to the 
Tiyari village of Be-Alatba, — a heap of ruins 
on the opposite side of a valley. Tho few 
surviving inhabitants were in extreme pover- 
ty, and tho small-pox was raging amongst 
them. The water-courses destroyed by tho 
Kurds had not been repaired, and the fields 
were mostly uncultivated. Even the church 
had not yet been rebuilt; and as tho trees 
which had been cut down were still lying 
across the road, and the charred timber still 
encumbered tho gardens, tho place had a 
most desolate appearance. Wo wore hospi- 
tably received by a Shamasha, or deacon, 
whose children, suffering from tho prevailing 
disease, and covered with discoloured blains, 
crowded into the only small room of the 
wretched cottage. Women and children, dis- 
figured by the malignant fever, came to me 
for medicines ; but it was beyond my power 
to relieve them. Our host, as well as the rest 
of tho inhabitants, was in extreme poverty. 
Even a little garas, and rancid butter, could 
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willi difncully be collected by coDlribiilioris 
front ell the liousts, and 1 was el a btss to 
discover how the people of Be-Alethe lived. 
Vet the deacon was cheerful and contented, 
dwelling with resignation upon the inisfor- 
lunes that had herallen his village, and the 
misery of his family. 

On leaving the village, now containing 
only ten families. I wa.s accosted by an old 
priest, who bed been wailing until we pass- 
ed, and w ho entreated mo to eat bread under 
his roof. As his cottage was distant 1 was 
cont(«dled to decline his hospitality, though 
mucli touched by his simple kindness, and 
mild and gentle manners. Finding that 1 
would not go with him, he insisted upon ac- 
companying ns to tho neit village, anil look 
with him three ot four sturdy mountaineers, 
to assist ns on oiir journey ; for tho roatLs, he 
said, were nearly impassable. 

Without the assistance of the good priest 
our allciiipl to reach Marlh d'Kasra would 
rerlainly have Iteen hopeless. More than 
once we tiimi-d hack in ih'spair, before the 
slippery rocks and precipitous ascents. Ibra- 
liini Agha. omharrassi'd by his capacious 
hoots, wiiich. made after tho fashion of the 
Turks, could h ive contained thocxlreniitiesof 
a whole family, was more beset with diffioul- 
tios than all the party. When he nllernpicd 
loriiloa mule, uiiiisod to a pack-saddle, he 
invariably slid over the toil of tho animal, 
and lay sprawling on the ground, to the 
great nninsement of A akoiib Hals, with whom 
his adventures were a never-failing source of 
nnccloto in the village assemblies. If he 
walked, either liis bimls became wedged into 
the crevices of the nicks, or filled w ilh gravel, 
to his no small discomfort. At length, in at- 
tonipling to cross a bed of loose stones, he 
lost all presence of mind, and remained liitsl 
in tho middle, fearful to advance or retreat. 
Tho rubbish yielded to his grasp, and he look- 
ed down into a black abyss, towards wliich 
he found himself gradually sinking with the 
avalanche ho had pul in motion. There was 
certainly enough to frighten any Turk, and 
Ibrahim Agha clung to the face of Ihedeclivily 
— the picture of despair. “ WliaTs the Kurd 
doing criitd a Tiyari, w ith whom all Mus- 
suhnatis were Kurds, and n ho was wailing to 
pass on ; “ is thcro anything here to Inrn a 
man's face paleV Tills is dashta, dashla” 
(a plain, a plain). Ibrahim Agha, who gucsscil 
from the woids Kurd and dashta, the mean- 
ing of which he had learnt, the purportof the 
CKrisiiau’s address, almost (orgoibisdanger in 


his rage and indignation. “ Gohannem with 
your dashta I” cried he. still clinging to the 
moving stones, “ and dishonour upon your 
wife and inoihcr. Oh ! that 1 could only get 
one w ay or the other to show this inlidel what 
it is to laugh at the heard of an Osinanh. and 
to call him a Kurd in the bargain 1" With 
the assistance of the mounlaineers he was at 
lo.nglli rescued from his ]terilous position, 
hut not restored to good humour. Hy main 
force the mules were dragged over this and 
similar places; the Tiyaris seizing Ihem hy 
the halter and tail, and throw ing tlicni on 
their sides. 

Wo wore two liours struggling through 
these diflieuUies before reaching Martli 
d'Kasra. fornieily a large village, but now 
containing only forty houses. (1) Its appear- 
ance, however, was more floiiri.'-liiiig than 
that of Be-Alalh.v ; and the vineyards, and 
gardens surrounding it had been carefully 
trimmed and irrigated. Aliovc Marlh d'Kasra, 
on a lofty overhanging rock, is the village of 
Lagipjia. reduced to ten houses. It is not ac- 
cessible to boasts of burden. 1 rode to the 
house of a priest, and s.it there whilst the 
mules were resting. 

As we were engaged in conversation. Ibra- 
hiiii Aglia, who had not yet recovered liis 
comp isure, entered the room labouring under 
symptoms of great indignation. The cause 
of his anger were some women who had coiu- 
nienced their ablutions, in the nianiier 1 have 
already described, near the spot where hehiid 
been silting. “ When 1 told them to go l«n 
greater distance," said ho, “they replied, 
that il 1 did not wish to see Ihem, I might 
turn niy head the other way. If those inli- 
dels have no modesty,” continued ho, “let 
them at least know that we Mussulmans have. 
Mohammed Pasha, upon whom God has had 
mercy ! declared of the Arabs, that the men 
wen; wilheui religion, the women without 
drawers, and the horses without bridhw ; but 
these unbelievers oat more dirt than all the 
-Arabs, and arc verily little belter than the 
beasts of the held.” Having calmed the wrath 
of the Gawass. I reasoned with the priest on 
tlio impropriety of this habit ; but ho did not 
appear at all sensible of il, only observing 
that the cusloni was general in the moun- 
tains. 

Tho road between Marlh d’ Kasra and 
Ghoubu was no less difiiciill and dangerous 
than that wo had taken in the morning. The 

(I) The village conUini two eburehe* and two 
priesU. 
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gardens of tho former villago extend to the 
Zab, and we might have followed the valley ; 
but the men who were with us preferred the 
shorter road over tho mountain, that wo 
might reach Chonba before night-fall. On 
approaching tho Zab, I observed a roost sin- 
gular mass of conglomerate, tho deposits of 
the rivor, but raised abont 500 feet above its 
bed by a substratum of schists, and appa- 
rently upheaved from its original site by a 
comparatively recent convulsion of nature. 

The villages in the valley of tho Zab had 
suffered more from the Kurds than any other 
part of Tiyari. Chonba was almost deserted; 
its houses and churches a mass of ruins, and 
its gardens and orchards uncultivated and 
neglected. There was no roof under which 
we could pass the night, and we were 
obliged to spread ourcarpetsunderaclusterof 
walnut trees, near a clear and most abun- 
dant spring. Under these trees was pitched 
the tent of Bcder Khan Bey, after the great 
ma^crc ; and hero he received Melek 
Ismail, when delivered a prisoner into his 
hands. Yakoub, who had been present at the 
munler of the unfortunate chief of Tiyari, 
thus described the event. After performing 
prodigies of valour, and heading his people in 
their defence of the pass which led into the 
npperdistricts, Melek Ismail, his thigh broken 
by a niuskot-ball, was carried by a few fol- 
lowers to a cavern in a secluded ravine ; 
where he might have escaped the search of 
his enemies, had not a woman, to save her 
life, betrayed his retreat. Ho was dragged 
down the mountain with savage exultation, 
and brought before Beder Khan Boy. Here 
he fell upon the ground. “ Wherefore does 
tho infidel sit before me?" exclaimed tho fe- 
rocious chief, who had seen his broken limb, 
“ and what dog is this that has dared to shed 
tho blof d of true believers?” “ 0 Mir,” re- 
plied Melek Ismail, still undaunted, and partly 
raising himself, “ this arm has taken the lives 
of nearly twenty Kurds; and, had God spared 
me, as many more would have fallen by it.” 
Beder Khan Bey rose and walked to tho Zab, 
making a sign to his attendants that they 
should bring the Melek to him. By his direc- 
tions they held the, Christian chief over tho 
river, and, severing his head from his body 
with a dagger, cast them into tho stream. 

All tho family of the Melek had distinguished 
themselves, at tho time of the invasion, by 
their courage. His sister, standing by his 
side, slow four men before she fell mortally 
wounded. 


Over the spring, where we had alighted, 
formerly grew a cluster of gigantic walnut 
trees, celebrated in Tiyari for their size and 
beauty. They had been cut down by tho 
Kurds, and their mas.sivc trunks were stHl 
stretched on the ground. A few smaller trees 
had been left standing, and afforded us 
shelter. The water, gushing from the foot of 
an overhanging rock, was pure and refresh- 
ing; but the conduits, which had once carried 
it into the fields, having been destroyed, a 
small marsh had been formed around tho 
spring. The place consequently abounded in 
musquitoes, and we were compelled to keep 
up large fires during tho night, to escape 
their attacks. 

On the following morning we ascended tho 
valley of the Zab, for about three miles, to 
cross over the river. The road led into tho 
district of upper Tiyari, its villages being 
visible from the valley, perched on tho sum- 
mits of isolated rocks, or half concealed in 
sheltered ravines. The scenery is sublime. 
The river forces itself though a deep and 
narrow gorge, tho mountains rising one above 
the other in wild confusion, naked and barren, 
except where the mountaineers have collected 
the scanty soil, and surrounded their cottages 
with gardens and vineyards. 

A bridge of wicker work at this part of tho 
river was in better repair than that of Lizan, 
and we crossed our mules without difficulty. 
Descending along the banks of tho Zab for a 
short distance, wo struck into the mountains, 
and passing through Kona Zavvi and Bitii, 
two Kurdish villages buried in orchards, 
reached Serspeetho about mid-day. \Vc sat 
for two hours in the house of the priest , who 
received us very hospitably. Out of eighty 
families thirty have alone survived ; the rest 
having been utterly destroyed. Thu two 
churches were still in ruins, and but a few 
cottages bad as yet been rebuilt. 

In the afternoon we resumed our journey, 
and, crossing a high and barren mountain, 
descended into the valley of Asheelha. 

I spent a day in tho village, to give rest to 
our mules ; for they stood in great need of it, 
after crossing the mountains of Tiyari. As 
I was desirous of visiting some copper mines, 
described to me by the people of tho district, 
I engaged Kasha Hormuzd, and one Daond, 
who had been a workman at Nimrnud, to 
accompany me. We left Asheelha, followed 
by Yakoub, tho priests, and princip.'il inha- 
bitants, who took leave of us at somo dis- 
tance from the village. We chose a different 
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road from that we had followed on entering 
the mountain, and thus avoided a most pre- 
cipitous ascent. Descending into the valley, 
leading from Berwari to Asheetha, wo came 
upon a large parly of travellers, whom we at 
first took for Kurds. As they discharged 
their guns, and stopped in the middle of a 
thicket of rushes growing in the bed of the 
torrent, we approached them. They proved 
to be Nestorian Chaldieans returning from 
Mosul to the mountains. .Amongst them, 
to my surprise, I found Kasha Uraho. (1) 
This very amiable, learned, and worthy priest 
Jiad fled from Asheetha at the time of the 
massacre. On account of his erudition, inti- 
mate knowledge of the political condition of 
the tribes, and acquaintance with the tenets 
and ceremonies of the Chaldaean church, he 
bad acted as secretary toMarShamoun during 
his exile. Nearly three years had elapsed 
since he had quitted his mountains, and ho 
pined for his native air. Against the advice 
of his friends ho had determined to leave 
the plains, and ho was now on his return, 
with his wife and son, to Tiyari. I sat with 
him for a few minutes, and wo parted, never 
to meet again. A few days after our meet- 
ing Beder Khan Bey and his hordes descend- 
ed into Asheetha. Fresh deeds of violence 
recalled the scenes of bloodshed to which 
the poor priest had formerly been a witness ; 
and he died of grief, bewailing the miserable 
condition of the Christian tribes. 

Wo no longer followed the same valley we 
had ascended on our approach to Tiyari ; but 
entered the mountains to the right, and, 
after a rapid ascent, found ourselves in a 
forest of oaks. Our guides were some time 
in finding the mouth of the mine, which was 
only known to a few of the mountaineers. 
At a distance from the entrance, copper ores 
were scattered in abundance amongst the 
loose stones. I descended with some diffi- 
culty, and discovered many passages running 
in various directions, all more or less blocked 
up with rubbish and earth, much of which 
we had to remove before I could explore the 
interior of the mine. The copper runs in 
veins of bright blue, in small crystals, in 
compact masses, and in powder which I could 
scrape out of the cracks of the rucks with a 
knife. I recognised at once in the latter the 
material used to colour the bricks and orna- 

OJ A eorruption of Auraham, Abraham. 

( 3 ) Two large vitlagea so called, inhabited by Nea- 
toriao Chaldaeant; but forming a separate district, 
and paying tribute directly lathe Pasha of Mosul. 


ments in the Assyrian Palaces. After follow- 
ing several ramifications, as far as the accu- 
mulated rubbish would permit, I returned 
into the open air. The mine bad evidently 
been opened and worked at a very remote 
period ; and its entrance was so well conceal- 
ed by rocks and stones, that it was difficult 
to account fur its discovery. In the Tiyari 
mountains, particularly in the heights above 
Lizan and in the valley of Berwari, mines of 
iron, lead, copper, and other minerals abound. 
Both the Kurds and the Chaldxans make 
their own weapons and implements of agri- 
culture, and cast bullets fur their rifles, col- 
lecting the ores which are scattered on the 
declivities, or brought down by the torrents. 

Leaving the district of llulanioun and Gc- 
ramouii (2) to our right, we entered a deep 
valley, and rode for five hours through a 
thick forest of oak, beech, and other moun- 
tain trees. We passed a few cncanipiiients 
of Kurds, who had chosen some law n in a 
secluded dull to pitch their black tents ; but 
we saw no villages until wo reached Challek. 
By the roadside, as we descended to this place, 
I observed an extensive ruin, of substantial 
masonry of square stones. 1 was unable to 
learn that any tradition attached to the re- 
mains, nor could 1 ascertain their name, or 
determine the nature and use of the building. 
It was evidently a very ancient work, and 
may have been an Assyrian fort to command 
the entrance into the mountains. The pass 
is called Kesta, from a Kurdish village of that 
name. 

Challek is a largo village, inhabited partly 
by Clialdaeans and partly by Kurds. There 
are about fifteen families of Christians, who 
have a church and a priest. The gardens are 
very eitciisive, and well irrigated, and the 
liomses arc almost concealed in a forest of 
fruit-trees. We passed the night in the ro- 
sidence of the Kiayah, and were hospitably 
entertained. 

Ill the morning w e rode for some time alongf^ 
the banks of the Khabour, and about fivo 
hours and a half from Challek forded the 
Supna, one of its confluents. The valley' of 
Berwari is here broken up into numberless 
ravines, and is thickly wooded with the gall- 
bearing oak. Tho mountain-range sejiarat- 
ing us, at this point, from tho valley of Aiiia- 
diyah, is considerably lower than where we 

They were formerly very floDriehing ; but having 
recently been murli haroaaed by Beder Khan Bey, 
the inhubiUnIs have mostly fled to the higher 
mounUioa. The district produces very line galU. 
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had previously crossed it. Scattered over 
the hills are numerous Kurdish villages, and 
the lurreled castle of a chief may occasionally 
be seen, in the distance, crowning the sum- 
mit of some isolated rock. Kalah Gumri.lho 
residence of Abd-ul-Summit Bey, is visible 
from all parts of Berwari. 

We slopped at the Kurdish village of Our- 
mcli during the middle of the day, and found 
there a Su-bashi — a kind of superintendent 
tax-gatherer— from Mosul, who received me 
in a manner worthy the dignity of both. He 
was dressed in an extraordinary assortment 
ofOsmanlu and Kurdish garments, the greater 
part of which had been, of course, robbed 
from the inhabitants of the district placed 
under his care. He treated mo with sump- 
tuous hospitality, at the expense of the Kurds, 
to whom he proclaimed me a particular friend 
of the Vizir, and a person of very exalted 
worth. He brought, himself, the first dish 
of pillau, which was followed by soups, 
chicken-kibaubs, honey, yaghort, cream, 
fruit, and a variety of Kurdish luxuries. Ho 
refused to bo seated, and wailed upon me 
during the repast. It was evident that all 
this respectful attention, on the part of so 
great a personage, was not intended to bo 
thrown away ; and when ho retired I collect- 
ed a few of iho Kurds, and, obtaining their 
confidence by paying for my breakfast, soon 
learnt from them that my host had de.alt so 
hardly with the villages in his jurisdiction, 
that the inhabitants, driven to despair, had 
sent a deputation to lay their grievances 
before tho Pasha. This might explain the 
fashion of my reception, which I could 
scarcely attribute to my own merits. As I 
anticipated, he came to me before 1 left, and 
commenced a discourse on the character of 
Kurds in general, and on the way of govern- 
ing them. “Wallah, Billah, 0 Bey !” said 
he, “ these Kurds are no Mussulmans ; they 
are worse than unbelievers ; they are nothing 
but thieves and murderers ; they will cut a 
man’s throat for a para. You will know what 
to tell His Highness when he asks you about 
them. They are beasts that must be driven 
by the bit and the spur ; give them too much 
barley,” continuing the simile, “ and they 
will get fat, and vicious, and dangerous. No, 
no, you mu^t take away tho barley, and 

(I) The principal place of a district of the same 
name, which has a governor appointed from, and 
acoounting directly with, Mosul. 

fS) This fanatic, who was one of Beder Khan Bey’s 
principal advisers, when entering Mosul, was accui- 
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leave them only tho straw.” “ You have, 
no doubt,” I observed, eyeing his many- 
coloured Kurdish cloak, “ taken care that as 
little bo left them to fatten upon as possible.” 
“ I am the lowest of His Highness’s servants,” 
he replied, scarcely suppressing a broad grin ; 
“ but, nevertheless, God knows that 1 am not 
the least zealous in his service.” It was at 
any rate satisfactory to find that, in the Su- 
bashi’s system of government, Kurds and 
Christians were placed on an equal footing, 
and that the Mussulmans themselves now 
tasted of tho miseries they had so long in- 
flicted with impunity upon others. 

Wo soon crossed the valley of Amadiyah, 
and, meeting the high road between Daou- 
dceya (1) and Mosul, entered some low hills 
thickly set with Kurdish villages. In Kuremi, 
through which wo passed, there dwells a 
very holy Sheikh, who enjoys a great reputa- 
tion for sanctity and miracles throughout 
Kurdistan. He was sealed in Iho lwan,or 
open chamber, of a very neat house ; built, 
kept in repair, and continually white-washed 
by the inhabitants of the place. A beard, 
while as snow, fell almost to his waist; and 
he wore a turban and a lung gown of spotless 
while linen. He is almost blind, and sat 
rocking himself to and fro, fingering his 
rosary. He keeps a perpetual Ramazan, ne- 
ver eating between dawn and sunset. On a 
slab, near him, was a row of water-jugs of 
every form, ready for use when tho sun went 
down. Ibrahim Agha, who was not more 
friendly to the Kurds than the Su-bashi, 
treated tho Sheikh to a most undignified 
epithet as ho passed ; which, had it been 
overheard by the people of tho village, might 
have led to hostilities. Although I might not 
have expressed myself so forcibly as the 
Cawass, I could not but concur generally in 
his opinion when reflecting that this man, 
and some others of the same class, had been 
Iho chief cause of tho massacres of the unfor- 
tunate Christians ; and that, at that moment, 
his son. Sheikh Tahar, (2j was urging Beder 
Khan Bey to prove his religious zeal by 
shedding anew the blood of the Chaldaeans. 

VVe slopped for Iho night in the largo Ca- 
tholic Chaldtean village of Mungayshi, con- 
taining above forty Christian houses, anew 
church, and two priests. The inhabitants 

tomed to throw a veil over till face that his sight 
might not be polluted by ChrtsUans, and other im- 
purities in the place. Ue exercises an immense In- 
fluence over the Kurdish population, who look upon 
him as a saint and worker of mlracla. 
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carry on a considerable trade with Mosul in 
raisins, and their vineyards aro extensive and 
well cultivated. They complained bitterly of 
the governor of Daoudceya, who had plun- 
dered them, they said, of every thing; and 
they also had sent a deputation to the Pasha. 

A pass, over a richly-wooded range of 
hills, loads from Mungayshi into a fertile 
plain, watered by several streams, and occu- 
pied by many Kurdish vilbges. Beyond, the 
mountains aro naked and most barren. We 
wandered for some hours amongst pinnacles, 
through narrow ravines, and over broken 
rocks of sandstone, all scattered about in the 
wildest confusion. Not a blade of vegetation 
was to be seen ; the ground was parched by 
the sun, and was here and there blackened by 
volcanic action. We came to several largo 
pools of hot sulphurous springs, bubbling up 
in many parts of the valley. In the spring, 
both the Kurds and the people of the sur- 
rounding villages congregate near these re- 
servoirs, and pitch their tents for nearly a 
month ; bathing continually in the waters, 
which have a great reputation for their me- 
dicinal qualities. 

A long defile brought us to the town of 
Dolitik, formerly a place of some importance, 
but now nearly in ruins. It is built on an 
island formed by a small stream, and pro- 
bably occupies on ancient site. Its castle, a 
mud building with turrets, was held for some 
time by the hereditary Kurdish chief of the 
place, against Injeh Bairakdar Mohammed 
Pasha ; but was reduced, and has since been 
inhabited by a Turkish governor. Ismail 
Bey, the .MntcscHim, received me very civilly, 
and 1 breakfasted w ith him. The son of a Kur- 
dish chief, of some imporlanco in the neigh- 
boiirhiKid, w.is visiting the Bey. Ho was dress- 
ed in a most elaborately embroidered suit, had 
ponderous jewelled rings in his ears, carried 
enormous weapons in his girdle, and had 
stuck in his tui ban a profusion of marigolds 
and other flowers. lie was a handsome in- 
telligCMl boy ; but, young as he might be, 
lie was already a precocious pupil of Sheikh 
Tahar; and, when I put him upon a religious 
topic, he onlered most gravely into an argu- 
ment to prove the obligation imposed upon 
Mussulmans to exterminate tho unbelievers, 
supporting his thcidogical views by very apt 
quotation-, from the Koran. 

My liorses, which had been sent from Ama- 
diyah, were waiting fur me hero; and leaving 
eur jaded mules we roile on to the Christian 
Tillage of Malthaiyah, about one hour beyond, 
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and in tho same valley as Dohuk. Being 
anxious to visit tho rock-sculptures near this 
place, I took a peasant with me and rode to 
tho foot of a neighbouring hill. A short 
walk up a very diflicult ascent brought me to 
the monuments. 

Four tablets have been cut in tho rock. 
On each tablet are nine figures. The sculp- 
ture is Assyrian, and evidently of the later 
period, contemporary with the edifices of 
Khorsabad and Kouyiinjik. TTie subjects 
represented in the four bas-reliefs are similar, 
and appear to bo an adoration of the gods. 
Two figures, the first and tho last, are those 
of kings ; the remainder those of divinities, 
standing upon aiiiiiials. The first god wears 
tho horned cap, square, not rounded at tho 
top, and surmounted by a point, or by a ffeur- 
du-lys ; the ornament being so much dolaced 
that I was unable to distinguish clearly which, 
fie holds a ring in one hand, and a thong or 
snake in the other, and stands on two ani- 
mals, . a bull and a kind of gryphon, or lion 
with the head of an eagle, but without wings. 
The second divinity is beardless, holds a 
ring in one hand, and is seated on a chair, 
the arms and lower parts of which are sup- 
ported by human ligurcs with tails ^soincwhal 
resembling those on the vaso discovered at 
Niinroud), and by birds willi human licads. 
Tho whole rests upon two animals, a lion and 
a bull. 

The third divinity resembles tho first, and 
stands on a winged bull. The four (bllowing 
liave stars w ith six rays, resting on tlie top 
of the horned cap. The first of them has a 
ring in ono hand, and stands on a gryphon 
without wings; tho second also holds ariiig, 
and is raised on a horse, caparisoned after 
the fashion of the horses represented in tho 
sculptures of Khorsabad ; the third w ields an 
object precisely similar to the conventional 
thiiiidorbolt of the statues and pictures of tho 
Greek Jove, and is supported by a winged 
lion ; and the fourth is beardless, carries a 
ring, and stands on a lion without wings. 

The two kings, who are facing llio divini- 
ties,havo one hand elevated, and bear a mace, 
or some instrument resembling it, in the 
other. 

All Ihc tablets have suffered much from 
long exposure to tho atiiiosphcrc, and ono 
has been almost destroyed by the entrance 
into a chamber, which probably at oue liniu 
served for a lomb, cut in the ruck behind it. 
As tho sculpture has been sacrificed to this 
excavation, it would appear to owe its origin 
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lo a pcopln differing from those who burii d 
their dead there, and occupying tlie country 
at an earlier period. *11 is possible, however, 
that the door of the tomb was clo.sed by a 
.slab, upon w hich the bas-relief was continued, 
and that the whole was carefully united to 
conceal the entrance. Similar excavations 
occur among the rock-sculptures of Bavian, 
which belong to the same period as those of 
Alalthaiyah. 

The details in these bas-reliefs arc. as far 
as they can be distinguished, preci-ely simi- 
lar lo thosBon the later Assyrian monuments. 
In the head-dress of the kings, in the form of 
the chair of the sitting divinity, and in the 
mode of ireatmonl, the sculptures of Mal- 
thaiyah closely resemble those of Khorsabad. 

I returned to the village after sunset. My 
CawasS and servants had established them- 
selves for the nighi on the re.of of the church, 
and the Kiayah had prepared a very substan- 
tial repast. The inhabitants of Maithayah 
are Catholic Chald.Tans ; their com ersion not 
dating many years. The greater part joined 
us in the evening. My couipjition, who 
was always ready lo plunge into a reli- 
gious controversy, and delighted in the subtle 
distinctions between the Nestorian and lio- 
man Catholic ertfeds, engaged them at once 
on those subjects ; bringing about a noisy 
theological combat, which l.isled till past 
midnight, without any one being convinced 
of his errors. 

Next morning we rode over a dreary plain 
to Alkosh. In a defile, through the hills 
behind the village, I observed several rock- 
tombs, excavations similar lo those of Mal- 
thaiyali ; some having rude ornaments ulKive 
the entrance, the door-ways of others being 
simply square holes in the rock. 

On reaching Alkosh I proceeded at once to 
the house of the Kiayah, but found his apart- 
ments occupied by a Su-bashi, a pompous 
ill-favoured Turk, who, putting his head out 
M the window, asked, in a very impertincnl 
way, who I was, whence 1 came, where I was 
going, and what 1 wanted, questions which 
were not otherwise answer^ than by his 
being speedily dislodged from his corner, and 
pushed by the shoulders into the street, to 
his no small surprise, and to the great satis- 
faction and delight of a crowd of by-standers, 

tl) Court nr juatioe. 

(1) Literally aUck-moDey, the lax on auits paid to 
the Cadi. 

(a) Arrording to SL Jeniine, El Koafa or El Kotba, 
the birUi-ptace of the prophet, waa a village hi Ga- 
lilee, and Ilia tomb was abown at Betbogabra near 
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who had been all more or less the victims of 
his extortions. “ What dog are you,” ex- 
claimed Ibrahim Agha, as he gave him the 
la.st push into the gutter, and made many 
very offensive and unwarrantable allusions 
to th' female members of bis family, “ lo 
establish a Makiamah (l)up there, and cross- 
question people like his llevcrence the Cadi ? 
0 you offspring of a bad breed 1 you shall 
have the Dahiakparasi ; (,2) but it shall be on 
the soles of your feet.” 

.Alkosh is, a very cousidcrable Christian 
village. The inhabitants, w ho were formerly 
pure Chalda'ans, have been Converted to Ho- 
man Calliiilicism. It contains, according lo 
a very general tradition, llic tomb of N.ihum, 
the prophet — the Alkoshilc, as he is called 
in the inlroUnclion to his prophecies. It 
is a place held in great reverence by Mo- 
himniodaiis and Christians, but csfiecially 
by Jews, who keep the building in re- 
pair, and llock here in groat miiiihcrs at 
c.irlaiii sea.sons of the year. Tlie tomb is a 
simple plaster box, covcrcu with green cloth, 
and standing at tho upper cud of a large 
chamber. On the walls of the room arc slips 
of paper, upon w hich are w rillen, in distort- 
ed Hebrew oharaclcrs, religious exhortations, 
and the dales and particulars of tlio visits of 
various Jewish families. Tho house con- 
taining the tomb is a modern building. 
There ore no iiiscripl ions, nor fragments of 
any antiquity .about Ibc place; and I am not 
awaa* in what the tradition originated, or 
bow long it has attached to lliu village of 
Alkosh. (3) 

After visiting tlie tomb 1 rode lo the con- 
vent of Uabban llormnzil, built on the almost 
perpendicular sides of lofty rocks. eiicJosing 
a small recess or basin, out of w hich there is 
only one outlet, a narrow and precipiUms 
ravine, leading abruptly into the plains. Tho 
spot is well suited lo soliludo and devotion. 
Half buried in bariun crags, the building can 
scarcely ho distinguished from tho natural 
piiitiacies by which it is surrounded. Thero 
is scarcely a blade of vegetation to be seen, 
except a few olive trees, encouraged, by the 
lender solicitude of the monks, to struggle 
will) the barren soil. Around the convent, 
in almost every accessible part of the moun- 
tains, arc a multiindc of caves or thambers 

Emm.vus. A» hit proplieciet were written after Uia 
captivity of the ten Iribet, and apply exclutively t* 
Nineveh, the lradiUoo,whicti poiiilt to Ihe village 
in Attyria at the plane of lut death, it not withont 
weight. 
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in the rock, said to have onco served as re- ' 
treats for a legion of hermits, and from which 
most probably w>ere ejected the dead, to make 
room for the living ; for they appear to have 
been, for tho most part, at a very remote 
period, places of burial, a few having been 
purposely constructed for dwelling-places, 
whilst others may have been enlarged to 
meet the increased wants of tho new te- 
nants. Tho number of these recesses must 
at one time have been very great. They are 
now rapidly disappearing, and have been so 
doing for centuries. (1) Still tho sides of the 
ravine are in some places honeycombed by 
them. 

Tho hermits, who m,iy once have inhabited 
tho place, have left no successors. A lonely 
monk from tho convent may occasionally be 
seen clambering ever the rocks ; but other- 
wise the solitude is seldom disturbed by tho 
presence of a human being. 

Tho ascent to the convent, from tho en- 
trance of the ravine, is partly up a flight of 
steps rudely constructed of loose stones, and 
partly by a narrow pathway cut in the rock. 
We were, therefore, obliged to dismount, and 
to leave our horses in a cavern at tho foot of 
tho mountain. 

Rabban Hormuzd was formerly in the pos- 
session of the Ncsiorian Chaldfcans ; but 
has been appropriated by tho Catholics since 
the conversion “of the inhabitants of Alkosh, 
Tel Kef, and other large villages of the plain. 

It is said to have been founded by one of tho 
early Chaldaam patri.irchs, in the latter part 
of thefourth century. The saint, after whom 
tho convent is called, is much venerated by 
the Nestorians. He was, according to some 
traditions, the son of a king of Persia, and a 
Christian martyr. Tho convent is an exten- 
sive building, partly excavated in the rocks, 
and partly constructed of stones well cut and 
fitted together. Since it was plundered by 
tho Kurds, under the Oey of Kowandiz, no at- 
tempt has been made to restore the rich orna- 
ments which once decorated the chapel, and 

(I) When Mr. Rich vUlled Uieconvciit, in the early 
part of this century, the number of the caves was 
daily diminishing. The rock in wliich tliey had 
been cut was rapidly crumbling away, filling up 
with rubbish many of these recesses, and carry ing 
sway others altogether. The monks too had destroy- 
ed many, when hewing stone for tlie repair of tlio 
building. (Rich’s Narrative of a Residence in Koor- 
dislan, etc., vol. ii., p. sa.) 

(I) 'The seal used by Mar Shamoun bears the same 
llUe, and the Patriarch so styles himself in all 
public documents. It is only lately that be has been 
tuduced, on some occasions, when addreuinu £oro- 
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principal halls. The walls are now naked 
and bare, except where hung with a few 
hideous pictures of saints and holy families, 
presented or stuck up by the Italian monks 
who occasionally visit the place. In (hecha- 
pel are the tombs of several Palriarchs of the 
Chaldtean church, buried here long before its 
divisions, and whose lilies, caned upon the 
monuments, aro always “ Patriarch of the 
ChaldEcansof the East.”(2) Six or eight half- 
famished monks reside in Iheconvenl. They 
depend for supplies, which are scanty enough, 
upon the faithful of the surrounding country. 

It was night before we reached the large 
Catholic village of Tel Kef. 1 had sent a 
horseman in the morning, to apprise tho 
people of my iiilcnded visit ; and Gouriei. Ihe 
Kiayah, with several of the principal inha- 
bitanls, had assembled to receive me. As we 
approached they emerged from a dark re- 
cess where they had probably been wailing 
for some time. They carried a few wax 
lights, which served as an illumination. Tho 
motion of these lights, as the bearers ad- 
vanced, was so unsteady, that there could 
bo no doubt of the condition of the deputalion. 

Gouriei and his friends reeled forward to- 
wards my Cawass, who chanced to he the 
first of the party, and believing him to bo me 
they fell upon him, kissing his hands and 
feet, and clinging to his dress. Ibrahim 
Agha struggled hard to extricato himself, but 
in vain. “ Tho Bey’s bcliind,” roared he. 
“ Allah ! Allah ! will no one deliver mo from 
those drunken infidels?” Rejoicing in the 
mistake, 1 concealed myself among the horse- 
men. Gouriei, seizing the bridle of Ibra- 
him Agha’s horse, and unmindful of tho 
blows which tho Cawass dealt about him, led 
him in triumph to his residence. It was not 
before tho wife of Ihe Kiayah and some wo- 
men, who had assembled to cook our dinner, 
brought torches, that tho deputation disco- 
vered (heir error. 1 had alighted in tho 
meanwhile unseen, and had found my way to 
the roof of tho house, where all tho cushions 

riM . 

peani,io call himteir" Patriarch of the Nestorians 
the name never liaving been used t>y the Cltald.Tant 
themselves. Tlic distinclion become* Imiiortanl. 
inasmuch as the see of Rome and the Calliotic* liave 
endeavoured, with considerable success, to fix ttie 
Uttc of CUaldxans upon ttie eouverlcd atone, using 
that of Nestorian as one of contempt and reproach. 
In speaking of those wtio have retained theiranejent 
faith. So much odium attaches to the name, that 
many have joined the Catholic party to avoid it. I 
have termed the N'calortana ” Chaldfcana,” or ” Nea* 
torian ClialdiEaiit," and the now sect “ Catbolic.CtuJ- 
dauhs.'’ 
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that could be found in the village were piled 
up in front of a small table covered with 
bottles of raki and an assortment of raisins 
and parched peas, all prepared in my ho- 
nour. 1 hid myself among the pillows, and it 
was some time before the Kiayah discovered 
my retreat. He hiccuped out excuses till he 
was breathless, and, endeavouring to kiss my 
feet, asked forgiveness for the unfortunate 
blunder. “ Wallah ! 0 Bey,” exclaimed 
Ibrahim Agha, who had been searching for a 
stable, “ the whole village is drunk. It is al- 
ways thus with these unbelievers. They 
have now a good Pasha, who neither takes 
jerumsnor extra salian,(l) nor quarters llylas 
upon them. What dirt do they then eat? 
Instead of repairing their houses, and sowing 
their fields, they spend every para in raki, 
and sit eating and drinking, like hogs, night 
and day.” 1 was forced to agree with Ibrahim 
Agha in his conclusions, and would have re- 
monstrated with my hosts ; but there was no 
one in a ill state to hear advice; and I was 
not sorry to see them at midnight .scattered 
over the roof, buried in profound sleep. I 
ordered the horses to be loaded, and reached 
Mosul as the gates opened at daybreak. 

The reader may desire to learn the fate of 
Tkhoma. A few days after ray return to Mo- 
sul, notwithstanding the attempts of Tahyar 
Pasha to avert the calamity, Beder Khan Bey 
marched through theTiyari mountains, levy- 
ing contributions en the tribes and plunder- 
ing the villages, on his way to the unfortu- 
nate district. The inhabitants of Tkhoma, 
headed by their Moleks, made some resistance, 
but were soon overpowered by numbers. An 
indiscriminate massacre took place. The wo- 
men were brought before the chief, and 
murdered in cold blood. Those who attempt- 
ed to escape were cut off. Three hun- 
dred women and children, who were flying 
into Baz, were killed in the pass I have 
described. The principal villages with their 
gardens were destroyed, and the churches 
pulled down. Nearly half thepopulation fell 
▼ictims to the fanatical fury of the Kurdish 
. amongst these were oneofthe Meleks, 
.tnod Kasha Bodaca. With this good priest, 
«nd Kasha Auraham, perished the mostleam- 
cd of the Nestorian clergy ; and Kasha Kana 
is the last who has inherited any part of the 
knowledge and zeal which once so eminent- 
ly distinguished the Chaldsean priesthood. 

(I) At lloaul jerunu means Ones ; saltan, the pro- 
perty lax, or taxes levied on corporations under the 
old system. 
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The Porte was prevailed upon to punish 
this atrocious masssacre, and to crush a re- 
bellious subject who had long resisted its 
authority. An expedition was fitted out un- 
der Osman Pasha , and after two engage- 
ments, in which the Kurds were signally de- 
feated by the Turkish troops headed by Omar 
Pasha, Beder Khan Bey took refuge in a 
mountain-casllc. The position had been 
nearly carried, when the chief, finding de- 
fence hopeless, succeeded in obtaining from 
the Turkish commander, Osman Pasha, the 
same terms which bad been offered to him be- 
fore the commencement of hostilities. Ha 
was to be banished from Kurdistan ; but his 
family and attendants were to accompany him, 
and ho was guaranteed the enjoyment of his 
property. Although the Turkish ministers 
more than suspected that Osman Pasha had 
reasons of his own for granting these terms, 
they honourably fulflllcd the conditions upoa 
which the chief, allhough a rebel, had sur- 
rendered. He was brought to Constantinople, 
and subsequently sent to the Island of Can- 
dia — a punishment totally inadequate to his 
numcrou.s crimes. 

After Beder Khan Bey had retired from 
Tkhoma, a few of the surviving inhabitants 
returned to their ruined villages ; but Nur- 
Uilah Bey, suspecting that they knew of con- 
cealed property, fell suddenly upon them. 
Many died under the tortures to which they 
were exposed ; and the rest, as soon as they 
were released, fled into Persia. This flourish- 
ing district was thus destroyed ; and it will 
be long ere its cottages again rise from their 
ruins, and the fruits of patient toil again do the 
the sides of its valleys. 

aiAPTER VIII. 

Introduction of Christianity Into Assyria.— Origin of 
the Chaliliean or Neslorian Church.— Early Mla- 
aions of the Chalda^ans.— The Monument of So- 
Gan-Foo.— The Chaldmans under the Arabs.— The 
Learning of the Chaldieans.— Their Tranalatlonaof 
Greek Works.— The Chaldscana alter the Tatar In- 
vasion.— Preater John.— His letter to the Greek 
Emperor.— Extent of the Cha!d®an Church.— De- 
cline of its Power.— Origin of the name of“Nee- 
torians.” — Doctrines of the Chaldseans orNeato- 
rians.— Their Profession of Faith.— Their Teneta. 
—Their Patriarch.— Their Language.— Amerlcin 
Missions. 

Tan account given in the preceding chap- 
ter, of the Chaldean or Ncstorian tribes, will 
probably have made the reader desirous 
of knowing something of their condition, 
and of the events which led to the iso- 
lation of a small Christian community in 
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tho midst of the mountains of Kurdistan. 
Iniiwd tho origin of tho raco. as well as 
the important position which the Chahlaean 
churdionco held in Asia, renders the subject 
one of considerable historical interest. To 
Protestants, tho doctrines and rites of a pri - 
mitive sect of ('.hrislians, who have ever re- 
mained untainted by the superstitions of 
Romo, must bo of high importance ; and it is 
a matter of astonishment, that more curiosity 
has not been excited by them, and more sym- 
pathy felt for their sufferings. 

In the lirsl centuries of the Christian atra, 
the plains of Assyria Proper were still thi! 
batlle-groun'l of the nations of the Kost and 
the West. From the fall of tho .\ssyrian 
empire, whose capital was Nineveh, the rich 
districts w atered by the Tigris and liuphrates 
had been coiitin'ially exposed to foreign inva- 
sion. Their cities had been levelled with 
the ground, the canals which gave (ertilily 
to the soil had been destroyed, and a great 
part of the ancient popiilaliou had either Is^eii 
exierniinaled or carried away captive to dis- 
tant regions. Still there lingered in the vil- 
lages, and around ihe sites of the ruined ci- 
ities, the descendants of Ihosa w ho had for- 
merly possessed the land. They had escaped 
the devaslaling sw ord of the Persians, of the 
Greeks, and of the Konians. They still 
spoke the language of their ancestors, and 
still retained the iiainc of their race. 

The doctrines of Christianity had early pe- 
netrated into the Assyrian provinces; they 
may even have been carried there by those 
who hadimbibed them at theirsonree. Whet.', 
in llie llrst part of the liftli conlury, tho 
church was agitated by the dissensions of 
St. Cyriland Nestoriiis, ihe Patriarch of Coir- 
stanlinople. the f.lialda>ans were already rc- 
cogni.sed as one of tho most extensive of the 
Eastern sects. 

Nestorins himself was never in Assyria ; 
but it will be remembered that, in Ihe strug- 
gle at Ephesus belween him and his rival St. 
Cyril, his chief supporters were Ihe Eastern 
Bishops, who accompanied John of Antioch 
to the third orcnnienical Council. (I) Al- 
though llie peculiar doctrines held by Neslo- 
riiis had been previously promulgated on the 
borders of Assyria by Diodorus of Tarsus, and 
Thecdorus the Bishop of Mopsneslia, and bad 
been recognised by the celebrated school of 
Edessa, the Ur of tho Chaldees, and the last 
seat of Iheir learning, yet, nntil the persecu- 
tion of the Patriarch of Constantinople, tho 

(I) *.>.411. 
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schism had not attracted much attention. It 
was to the rank and sufferings of Nestorius 
that the doctrines which ho had maintained 
ow( d their notoriety, and those who profess- 
ed them Iheir name. 

These doclriiiRs were alternately taught 
and condemned in Ihe school of ljJes.sa, to 
the lime of its close, liy an order of the Em- 
peror Zeno. Those who professed them were 
known as the Persian parly. W'lien the Em- 
peror called upon all Christian sects to forget 
their dissensions, and to subscribe the Heno- 
ticon, orartirli's of Failh, Barsumas. the recu- 
sant Bishop of Nisiliis, placed himself under 
the proleclion of the Persian King Firoui. 
Acacins, who on Ihe murder of liabiimiis was 
elected to ihe archbishopric of Seleiicia or 
Ctesiphon, (;J) secreily professed ihe Neslorian 
doctrines. Itahipiis, his successor, openly 
declnnil himself in favour of the new vccl; 
and from his accession may be dated llielirst 
recognised eslahlishmcnl of the. Neslorian 
church in the East, and tho promulgation of 
its docirines amongst the nations of central 
Asia. 

Until Ihe falIotthcSassaniandyii,.sty and 
Ihe oslablishnienl of Ihe Arab siipremncy in 
the p.mvinces to the east of the Tigris, the 
Chaldipans were alternately pwloclcd and 
persecuted ; Iheircondilioii mainly dejemding 
upon the relative slrenglh of Ihe Per-ian and 
Byzantine Empires. Still their tenets were 
rccogniseil as those of tl^> Eastern Church, 
and their chief, at an early period, received 
the title of “ Patriarch of tho East." They 
labnnred nssidnniisly to disseminate their 
dwirints over the continent of Asia ;and ills 
even asserted that one of the Persian Kings 
w.as amongst llieir converts. From Persia, 
where the Chaldman Bishoprics were early 
established. Ihey spn-ad eastwards; and ('/»- 
mas Indie opleiisles, who visited A'-ia in tho 
early part of Ihe sixth ccnliiry. declares that 
they had bishops, martyrs, and jiriesls in In- 
dia, Arabia Felix, and Socotra, amongst tho 
Bacirians, Ihe linns. Ihe Persarmeniaiis, the 
Mriles. and tho Elamites, and that their Me- 
tropolitans even pcmlratcd into Cliina as 
early as Ihe fifth century. (3) 

The celebrated inscription of Se-gan-foo, 
which was seen by ihoJi^suil missionaries in 

(>) ThonamosofSeleucia and Ctesiphon are very 
frequenllyronroiinded by Ihctarly Christian wrilera; 
but the elite* stood on oppoaile side* of llio river 
Tigris, and were built at diffiTcnt periwls. 

(» Cosmas Indieopleustes, in Topograpliik Cltris- 
llani, Asiemanl. toI. iv. p, 9S; Gibbon, ch, 47, note 
ttS; Mosheim, Uist. Tart. Eccio,, pp, 8,0. 
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the year 1625, gires many particulars re- i 
garding the state of the Chaldaean Church in 
China, from a. d. 620 to 7K1 . The Chaldanans 
bad enjoyed, during that period, with only 
two exceptions, the imperiaf favour, and 
their doctrines had been preached before the 
court, and throughout the empire. This in- 
scription, the authenticity o( which — so l.mg 
contested — seems at length to be generally 
admitted, contains an cx[iosilion of the creed 
of the sect, and of their peculiar tenets and 
ceremonies, a short history of the progress 
of Christianity in China, and the names of 
the missionaries who preached the (Jospol in 
that country. The date of the erection of the 
monument is given in th.'so words “ In the 
empire of the family of the great Tang, in the 
second year of the reign of kecn-Kung, on 
Sunday the seventh day of the month of 
Autumn, was erected this stone, the Bishop 
Hing-Kiu administering to the church of 
China; a iMandarin, whose name was Ueu- 
sie-lti-yon, and whoso title was Keao-y-kuu, 
whose predecessor wasTae-kiew-sie su-kan- 
keun, wrote this inscription with his own 
hand.” In the margin is written in Syriac : 
“ In the days of the Kalher of Fathers, Mar 
Ananjesus, the I’atriarch.” Below are these 
words, also in Syriac : “ In the Greek year 
1092, M.ir Jezedbuzd, a Presbyter and (ihor- 
episcoptis of the royal city of Chumdan, the 
son of Millesius of happy memory, a Presby- 
ter of Balkh in Tochuristan, erected this tablet 
of stone, in which arc described the precepts 
of our Saviour, and the preaching of our 
fathers to the Emperor of the Chinese.” 
These notices fix the date of the monument 

(I) For a full accniint of this mnarkablt! monu- 
ment, whieli is so pecnliarly intepeslinit, as afibrrting 
Irrefragable proof of the spread of Clirlslianity in 
Asia during the early eenluHes of tite Christian tera, 
the reader is rcferreil to Assemani, who published a 
transcript of the fnseription. DUIerhclot has also 
given a description and analysis of the Insert ption In 
the supplement to bis BibliothCque Orientate, and 
III genuineness lias been ranvassed by numerous 
eontroversial writers. Mr. Milman, in an able note 
in his edition of Gibbon’s Dcelinc and Fall feliap. 
xlvii.), has pointed out upon what evidnice its au- 
thonlieily can tie established. It was discovered in 
the foumlalions of the walls of the city ofSe-gan-foo. 
Above tlie Chinese inscriplion is thoflgure ol a cross ; 
the title then fallowt, written in three characters. 
The inseriptiuii itself contains sixty-two lines, eount- 
Ing the lines from right to left, or twenly-eiglit if 
read from top to bollom, after the manner of the 
Chinese. It begins by staling that it was written by 
KIng-Sinz. a priist of the kingdom ofTaetsin. That 
which follows may be divided into twenty-one ice- 
Uons, containing a profession of Christlsn faith, an 
gxposlllon of rhureh cerrmoiiies and observances in 
aecordaaee with Meslarian doclrtsts, and a general 
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to A.D. 781 . The Patriarch Ananjesus died 
about 778; but it is highly probable that the 
intelligence of his death had not yet reached 
the far distant regions of China. (1) 

We find, in the earliest annals of the Cbal- 
daean Church, frequent accounts of missio- 
naries sent by the Patriarchs of the Bast into 
Tatary and China, and notices of their suc- 
cess and of their fate. 

When the Arabs invaded the territories of 
the Persian Kings, and spread their new faith 
over Asia, they found the Chaldcoan Church 
already powerful in the East. liven in Arabia 
its missionaries had gained extensive in- 
fluence, and Mohammed himself may have 
owed the traditions and learning which he 
embodied in the Koran to the instruction of 
a Chaldsean monk. (2) At any rate the Ara- 
bian prophet appears to have been well dis- 
posed towards the Nestorians ; for one of his 
Ursl acts, after he, had established hi.s power, 
was to enter into a treaty with them. By 
this document not only protection but va- 
riou^ivileges wore secured lothesoct. They 
weri'^hed from military service ; their cus- 
toms and laws were to be respected ; their 
clergy were to be exempted from the payment 
of Iribiile; the taxes imposed on the rich 
were limited to twelve pieces of money, those 
to bo paid by the jwor to four, and it was 
expressly declared that when a Christian 
woman entered into the service of a Mussul- 
man, she should not be compelled to change 
her religion, to abstain from her fasts, or to 
neglect her customary prayers and the cere- 
monies enjoined by her church. (3) The pro- 
sperity of till! Clialdaeans and the toleration 

history of llic iniroduviion and progrcM of Chria- 
tianity in llio Fnipirc. The inscription Is followed 
by seven lists of missionaries, who preached the 
gospel in China from the year AK, written in Uie 
ancient Syriac (Estrangbelo) character. The uaruei 
are Syriar. Persian ;or Pclilevi), and Chinese, 

The aili sertion ronlains an account of Ibe arrival 
In Cbiaaorotopnen, or iahallati, a preacher of the 
gospel of Uhriit, from Tacin, when Tai kung, the 
second Emperor of theUlli dynasty, called Tang, 
was upon llic throne. That monarch, by an ediet 
pnhtlshed in the twelflli year of his reign, approved 
of the Christian religion, and commanded Uie Man- 
darins to build a rliurcti, upon ttie walls of whicM 
the portrait of the Eui|ieror was painted as an orna- 
ment. 

(1) The tradition of his connrrtion wlUi Serglna, a 
Nestorian monk, it well known. 

fs) The substance of Ihis treaty is given by three 
Syriac authors— Bar Hebrirus, Maris, and Amnia. 
(Assemani, vol. iv., p. Bg.) || was first published 
in Arable and Latin by Gabriel Sionila, Paris, «iao, 
and Is usually called the '* Teslamcntum Mahometi.* 
Whilst its authenticity it admitted by early Moham- 
medan and Eastern Christian writc^ Ibis treaty ii 
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of the Arab conquerors are shown by a letter 
from the Patriarch Jesujabus to Simon the 
metropolitan of a Persian city. “ Even the 
Arab'," he writes, “ on whom the Almighty 
has in these days bestowed the dominion of 
the earth, are amongst us, as thou knowest. 
Yet they do not persecute the Christian re- 
ligion : but, on the contrary, they commend 
our faith, and honour the priests and saints 
of the I^rd, conterring bene8ts upon His 
churches and His convents.” (1) 

At the time of the Arab invasion, the learn- 
ing of the East was still chiefly to be found 
amongst the Chaldmans. Their knowletlge 
and skill gained them favour in the eyes of 
the Caliphs, and they became their treasurers, 
their scribes, and their physicians. Whilst 
filling such high stations, and enjoying the 
confidence of the Sovereign, they could pro- 
tect and encourage their fellow-Chnstians. 

A Bishopric was established in the new Mus: 
sulman settlement of Cufa, and shortly after- 
wards the seat of the Patriarchate was trans- 
ferred from Seleucia and Ctesiphon, nw fall- 
ing into decay, to Baghdad, the and 
flourishing capital of the Commanders of the 
Faithful. 

We are indebted to the Chalda:ans for the 
preservation of numerous precious fragments 
of Greek learning ; as the Greeks were, many 
centuries before, to the ancestors of the Chal- 
daeans for the records of astronomy and the 
elements of Eastern science. In the celebrat- 
ed schools of Edessa, Nisibis, Seleucia, or 
Uahuza— as it is frequently called by the 
Syrian chroniclers, and of Dorkena, the early 

rejected u a forgery by most European critic*. It 
is not, tiowevcr, improbable that it is founded upon 
some traditionary compact. 

(<) Assemani, vol. iil., p. tai. 

(3) Ibid., vol. iv., p. S43. 

(a) Aleaander von Humboldt (Cosmos, vol. ii., 
eta. S.) notices the Influence of ttac Ncstorian Chal- 
dseans on the civilisation and literature of the East. 
"We may perceive that, in the wonderltal arrange- 
ment of the order of the world, the Cbrisllan sect of 
thettestorians, who had exerted a very important 
influence on the diffusion of knowledge, became also 
of use to the Arabians before the tatter came to the 
learned and controversial city of Alexandria, and 
even tliat Ncstorian Christianity was enabied to pe- 
netrate far into eastern Arabia under the protection 
of armed Islam. The Arabians were tlrst made ac- 
quainted with Greek literature through the Syrians, 
a cognate Semitic race, wtm had received this know- 
ledge hardly a century and a half before from the 
Mestorians. Physicians trained in Grecian eata- 
hlishments of iearning. or in the celebrated medical 
achool fljunded at Edessa in Mesopotamia by Neato- 
rlan Christians, were living at Mecca in the time of 
tiahomet, and connected by family ties with himself 
and Abu Bekr. 
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languages of the country, the Chaldee and 
Syriac, as well as Greek, were publicly 
taught, and there were roasters of the sciences 
of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, dialectics, 
arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy, and 
medicine, whose treatises were preserved in 
public libraries. (2) The works of Greek 
physicians and philosophers had at an early 
period been translated into Chaldee. They 
excited the curiosity of the Caliphs, who were 
then the encouragers and patrons of learn- 
ing. and by their orders they were translated 
by Neslorian Chaldaeans into Arabic. Amongst 
the works confided by the Caliph A1 Mamoun 
to his Chaldean subjects, we find recorded 
those of Aristotle and Galen, and others in 
the Greek. Persian, Chaldman, and Egyptian 
languages. He also sent learned Nestorians 
into Syria, Armenia, and F^?ypt, to collect 
manu^ripts, and to obtain the assistance of 
tho most learned men. When asked by a 
rigid Mussulman how he could trust the 
translation of any hook to a Christian, he is 
said to have replied : “ If 1 confide to him the 
care of my body, in which dwell my soul and 
my spirit, wherefore should 1 not entrust him 
with the words of a person whom I know not, 
especially when they relate to matters which 
have no reference to our faith or to his faith ?” 
Assemani, who wrote tho history of the Nes- 
torian and Monophysile Churches, gives a 
long list of the translators of, and commenta- 
tors upon, the treatises of Aristotle, and a 
Syriac writer has left an extensive catalogue 
of the works of Chaldee authors. (3) 

The Chaldaean Patriarchs were not insen- 

“Thc acliool of Edessa, a prototype of the Bene- 
dictine aeliools of Monte-Casaino and Salerno, awak- 
ened a disposiUon for tlie pursuit of natural history, 
by the investigation of ‘healing substancra in the 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms.' Wlicn lliis school 
was dissolved from motives of fanaticism under Zeno 
the Isaurian, the Nestorians were scattered into Per- 
sia, where they soon obtained a poliliral importance 
and founded a new and mucli-froquentcd medicinal 
institution at Jundi-sliapour, in Khuiislan. They 
succeeded in carrying both their scientific and 
literary knowledge and their religion as far asChina, 
under the dynasty of Tliang, toward* the middle of 
the seventh eenlury, 673 year* after Buddhism had 
arrived there from India. 

“The seeds of western cultivation scatlcrcd m 
Persia by teamed monks, and by the philosophers 
of the school of the later Platonists at Alliens (lene- 
ented by Justinian, had exercised a bencricial in- 
fluence on the Arabians during their Asiatic cam- 
paigns. However Imperfect the scientlflc know- 
ledge of the Nestorian priests may have been, yet, 
by its parUcular medico-pharmaceutical direction, 
it was the more elTectual in stimulating a race of 
men who had long lived in the enjoyment of the 
open face of nature, and preserved a fresher feeling 
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siblo to the growing power of the Tatar kings, 
whose descendants afterwards overturned the 
throne of the Caliphs, and overran nearly the 
whole of Asia. At an early period Chaldaean 
missionaries had penetrat^ into Talary, and 
from the sixth century, to the lime of the con- 
quest of Baghdad by Hulaku-Khan, in the 
middle of the thirteenth, they had possessed 
great influence over the tribes of Turkislan. 
They even boasted of the conversion to Chris- 
tianity of more than one Tatar king, amongst 
whom was the celebrated Prester, or Presby- 
ter John. Of this strange personage, who 
plays so conspicuous a part in the early an- 
nals of the Church, and of whom so many 
fables have been related that his very exist- 
ence has been doubted, there remains a cu- 
rious letter. It may have been composed for 
him by the Chaldaian missionaries who ac- 
companied him in his wanderings, or it may 
be a forgery, after their return to Europe, by 
some ecclesiastics who had visited his court. 
It contains, however, a singular and amusing 
description of the power and state of these 
Tatar kings, and shows the exaggerated ideas 
which prevailed regarding them. Many par- 
ticulars contained in this letter are confirmed 
by Marco Polo, Sir John .Vandoville, and other 
travellers, and as this circumstance goes far 
to prove, that it was at least written by one 
who had seen the country and people he de- 
scribes, 1 have made some extracts from it. 
It is addressed to Alexius Comnenus the Greek 
Emperor. 

“ Prester John, by the grace of God. and of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the king of kings, to 
Alexius Comnenus, the governor of Constan- 
tinople, health and a happy end. Our Ma- 
jesty has been informed that thou hast learnt 
our excellence, and that mention has been 
made to thee of our greatness. That which 
we desire to know is, whether thou boldest 
with us the true faith, and whether in all 
things thou believest in our Lord Jesus 
Christ T 

“ If thou desirest to know our greatness, 
and the excellence of our might, and over 
what lands our power extendeth, know and 
believe, without doubting, that we are Pres- 
ter John, the servant of God ; that we excel in 
all riches under heaven, and in virtue and in 

for every kind of natural contemplation than the 
Greek and Italian inbabitantaorclliea." 

(I) A aimitar vow waa exacted by Haiton, the 
Cbriatian King or Armenia, from Mango Cliam, the 
fourth Emperor of the Tatars inisaj.fHiatoirc Orien- 
tate, ou dea Tartares, par Haiton, parent dii Rot 
d'Armanie ; Bergeron, CoUec. de Voyagea, vol. ii.; 


power all the kings of the earth. Seventy 
kings are our tributaries. We are a devout 
Christian, and we everywhero protect, and 
nourish with alms, such poor Christians as 
are within the empire of our clemency. We 
have made a vow to visit the sepulchre of our 
Lord with a great army, as it becometh the 
glory of our Majesty, towage war against and 
humiliate the enemies of the cross of Christ, 
and to exalt His holy name. (1) Our magni- 
ficence rulcth over the three Indias, and our 
territories stretch beyond the furthermost 
India, in which resteth the body of the bless- 
ed Apostle, Thomas; thence through the 
wilderness they extend towards the rising of 
the sun, and, returning towards the going- 
down thereof, to Babylon, the Deserted, even 
to the Tower of Babel. Seventy-two pro- 
vinces obey us, a few of which are Christian 
provinces, and each hath its own king. And 
all their kings are our tributaries. In our 
territories arc found elephants, dromedaries, 
and camels, and almost every kind of beast 
that is under heaven. t)ar dominions flow 
with milk and honey. In one portion of our 
territories no poisons can harm, in another 
grow all kinds of pepper, and a third is So 
thick with groves that it resembicth a forest, 
and is full of serpents in every part. There 
is also a sandy sea without water. Three 
days’ journey from this sea there are moun- 
tains from which descend rivers of stones. 
Near these mountains is a desert between in- 
hospitable hills. Under ground there floweth 
a rivulet, to which there appeareth to be n» 
access, and this rivulet falleth into a river of 
greater size, wherein men of our dominions 
enter, and obtain therefrom precious stones in 
great abundance. Beyond this river are ten 
tribes of Jews, who, although they pretend to 
have their own kings, are nevertheless our 
servants and tributaries. (2) In another of 
our provinces, near the torrid zone, are 
worms, which in our tongue are called Sala- 
manders. These worms can only live in fire, 
and make a skin around them as the silk- 
worm. This skin is carefully spun by the 
ladies of our palace, and from it we have cloth 
for our common use. This cloth can only be 
washed in a bright fire. (3) Our army is pre- 
ceded by thirteen great crosses of gold and 

(s) In Marco Polo's Tnivelx (Hb. it., c. i,) Jewt 
are dexerlbeil aa being in the army of the Emperor 
Cuhtai. It seems, theretore, that it waa not in this 
century alone that tho lost tiibw were traced to 
Talary. 

(g) The Salamander is also deaeribed by Marco 
Polo (lib. i., cb. <7;. Tho clolbia oieoUoned in Urn 
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precious stones; (1) but when we ride out 
without statu, a cross unadorned with figures, 
gold, or jewels, that we may be ever mindful 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and a silver vase 
filled with gold, that all men may know that 
we are the king of kings, are carried before 
us. \\'e visit yearly the body of the holy 
prophet Daniel, which is in Bahylun, the 
Desert. (2) t )ur palace is of ebony and shiltiin 
wood, and cannot bo injured by lire. On its 
roof, at each end, are two golden apples, and 
in each appio are two carbuncles, that the 
gold may shine by day and the carbuncles 
give light by night. The greater gates are of 
sardonys, mingled with burn, so that none 
may enter with poison ; the lesser gales are 
of ebony. The windows are of crystal. The 
tables arc of gold and ainethyst, and the 
columns, which sustain them, are of ivory. 
The chamber in which we. sleep is a wonder- 
ful work of gold and sillier, and every manner 
of precious stones, \iiiliin it incense is ever 
burning. Our bed is of sapphire. We have 
the most beautiful wives. We feed daily 
30,000 men, bosiJes casual guests, and all 
these receive daily sums fn>m our chamber, 
to nourish their horses, and to be othcrwi.se 
employed. During each month we aro serv- 
ed by seven kings (by each one in Ins turn,) 
by sixty-bve dukes, and by three liundred and 
sixty-livu counts. In our ball itiere dine 
daily, on our right band, twelve aichbisbops, 
on our left twenty bishops, besides the l*a- 
triarcli uf St. Thomas and llie 1‘rotopapas of 
Salmas, and tlio Archiprolopapas of Susa, in 
wbicli city is the llirone of our glory and our 
imperial palace. Abbots, according to the 
Bumber uf the days in tlie year, minister to 
us in our chapel. Our butter is a primate 
and a king ; our steward is an archbishop and 
a king ; our chamberlain is a bisiiop and a 
king ; our mareschol is an archimandrite and 
a king, and our head cook is a king and an 
abbot ; but we assume an inferiur rank, and 
a mure humble name, that we may pruve our 
great humility.” 

The Cbaldcean missiuiiaries do not appear 

IntcHpUon on Ihe celebrated stone of Se-gnii Too 
(D’lferbolat, vol. lr.,p. 880). This fable, or exagge- 
ration, which was probably of very early date, ap> 
peMr.<^ therefore to have been current amongst the 
Tatars or amongst the ChaUta'uns. 

(I) The army ofNalam, when he rebelled against 
Cublai, was preceded by a crosa, (Marco Polo, lib. 
H.,ch. 6.) 

According to tradition the tomb of Daniel was 
preserved amongst the ruins of Susa, orinavallcy of 
the Hakbliyari mounlaios. We have no other men* 
Mon of its eiisteooe at Babylon. 


to have always had the same success as with 
Prester John. If other Talar kings refused 
to embrace the Christian religion, there is, 
nevertheless, evidence to prove that their 
wives and children, in many instances, were 
amongst the converts. Their influence se- 
cured to the Christians the toleration of their 
religion, allliougli it may not have been suf- 
ticieiit to enable them to extend it. Amongst 
those who married Christian wives may be 
mentioned the celebrated Gingins Khan, 
whose four children were probably brought 
up in the faith of their mother. The Metro- 
politan of Ihe Tatar branch of the Chaldiean 
church resided at Meru, or Merv. This city, 
built upon the ruins uf the Margiana Alexan- 
dria of the Macedonian conqueror, stood on 
the south-western borders of those vast 
steppes which stretch eastwards tu the fron- 
tiers of China, and formed, in the days of its 
prosperity, the principal slatiqn in the great 
caravan route between Persia and Bokhara, 
Balkh, Soniarcaiid, and the cities of Trans- 
oxiann. These plains were subsequently oc- 
cupied by roving Talar tribes ; llie most nu- 
merous of which were known to the early 
Christian historians, as the Kerailes. The 
chief of this tribe was looked upon as the so- 
vereign of that great region. He resided in 
the city of Karakorum, at the fool of the 
mountiiins of Altai, the burial-place of the 
kings of his race. It is singular that a Chal- 
dtean Palriaicli lirsl announced, in the hall 
of the Caliphs, the progress from llie north 
of these innumerable hordes, which were 
destined, ero long, to sweep away the dy- 
nasty of the prophet, and to defile the palaces 
of Baghdad. The incident, as described by 
Eastern writers, (3) ishighly interesting, and 
it so strikingly illustrates the manners of the 
people who now inhabit llie city where the 
scene occurred, that it is worth recording. 

Tlie Chaldaian Palridreh had received a 
loiter from his Metropolitan at Samarcand, 
giving him an account of Ihe new race which 
had appeared. He hastened to coinmnuicate 
the news to the Caliph, and read the letter be- 
fore the divan, or assembly of couDCillorsand 
chiefs. A people, numerous as the locust- 
clond,' had hurst from Iho mountains between 
Thibet and Kolan, and were pouring down 
upon the fertile plains of Kashgar. They 
were commanded by seven kings, each at the 
head of 70.000 horsemen. The warriors were 
as swarthy as Indians. They used no water 

CS) Abnifaraj in Cbronico Syriaeo ad an. Hegtis 
X38. Aiaemani, vol. tv., p. 487. 
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in their ablutions, nor did they cut their 
hair. They wore most skilful archers, and 
were content with simple and frugal fare. 
Their horses were fed upon meal. The Arabs 
listened with wonder and incredulity to these 
strange reports. The mode of feeding the 
horses chiefly astonished them ; and they 
refused to credit the assertion, until one of 
their number declared that ho himself had 
seen horses in Arabia which were not only 
fed upon raw meat, but even upon fried 
fish. (1) 

i Avill not trouble the reader with a detail- 
ed account of the alternate reverses and suc- 
cesses of tho Chaldaean missionaries in the 
interior of Asia, although the history of their 
labours in that region is one of high interest; 
but 1 cannot refrain from adding a list of the 
twenty-five Metropolitan bishops, who, at the 
time of the capture of Baghdad by lliilaku 
Khan, recognised the Chaldnean Patriarch as 
the head of the Eastern church. This list 
will st'rvp to show the success of the t'hal- 
daean missions, and the influence which they 
possessed at this time in Asia. The sees of 
these Metropolitans were scattered over the 
continent, from the shores of the Caspian to 
tho Chinese sens, and from the most northern 
boundaries of Scythia to the southern extre- 
mity of the Indian peninsula. They in- 
cluded,!. Elam and Jundishapour (Susiana, 
or tho modern Persian province of Khuzis- 
tan); 2. Nisibis; 3. Mesena, or Busrah ; 
4. i\ssyria, or Adiabene, including the cities 
of Mosul and Arbela ; ."i. Belh-Garma, or 
Beth-Seleucia, and Carcha (in Assyria) ; 6. 
Halavan, or Halacha (tho modern Zohab, on 
the confines of Assyria and Media) ; 7. Per- 
sia, comprising the cities of Ormuz, Salmas, 
and Van ; 8. Meru (Merv in Khorassan) ; 9. 
Hara (Herat); 10. The Hazichitw, or Arabia, 
and Cotroba ; 11. China; 12. India ; 13. 
Armenia; 14. Syria, or Damascus ; 15. Bar- 
daa, or Aderbijan (the Persian province of 
Azerbijan); 16. Haia and Tabrestan (Bay, 
Rha, or Rhaga3, perhaps the Rhages of Tobit, 
near tho niodern city of Teheran,— Tabres- 
tan comprised a part of Ghilan and Mazan- 
deran, the ancient Hyrcania); 17. The Dai- 
lamites (to tho south of the Caspian Sea) ; 
18. Samarcand and Mavaralnahr (Transoxia- 
na); 19. Cashgar and Turkistan (Indepen- 
dent Tatary); 20. Balkh and Tocharestan 
(Bactria); 21. Segestan (Seistan); 22. Ha- 
madan ^Media); 23. Chanbulek (C.ambalu, or 

(1) Tho practice of occasionally giving raw meat to 
horses still exists in some parts of Arabia. 
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Pekin in China); 24. Tanchet (Tanguth in 
Tatary) ; 25. Chasemgara and Nuacheta (dis- 
tricts of Tatary). 

All these Metropolitans were in direct coni-r 
municalion with the Nestorian Patriarch ; and 
those whoso sees were too distant to admit of 
their frequently tendering in person their 
obedience to him, as the head of the Eastern 
church, were expected to send every sixth 
year a report upon tho condition of their 
flock, and a renewed confession of their 
/aith. 

After the fall of the Caliphs, tho power of 
the Chaldtean Patriarch in the East rapidly de- 
clined. The sect endured persecution from 
tho Talar sovereigns, and had to contend 
against even more formidable rivals in the 
Catholic missionaries, who now began to 
spread themselves over Asia. Tho first great 
persecution of the Chaldmans appears to have 
taken place during the reign of Kassan, Ihe 
son of Arghoun, the grandson of iluluku. But 
it is to the merciless Tamerlane that their rcr 
duciion to a few wanderers in the provinces 
of Assyria must be attributed. Ho followed 
them with relentless fury; destroyed their 
churches, and put to the sword all who wore 
unablo to escape to iho almost inaccessible 
fastnesses of tho Kurdish mountains. Those 
who at that time sought tho heights and val- 
leys of Kurdistan were tho descendants of 
the ancient Assyrians, and the remnant of 
one of the earliest Christian sects. 

From the year 1413, the Chaldaean records 
contain scarcely any mention of iheexisionoe 
of the Nestorian church beyond the confines 
of Kurdistan. The .seat of the Patriarchate 
had been removed from Baghdad to Mosul, 
and from thence, for greater security, to an 
almost inaccessible valley near tho modem 
Kurdish castle of Julamerik, on the borders 
of Persia. A few Chaldmans who still dwelt 
in the cities and villages of the plains were 
oxpased not only to the tyranny of Turkish 
governors, but to the persecutions of Popish 
emissaries, and did not long retain their 
faith. I hose alone who had found refuge in 
Kurdistan, and on tho banks of the Lake of 
Oroomiah in Persia, remained faithful to their 
church. The former maintained a kind of 
semi-independence, and boasted that no con- 
queror had penetrated into their secluded 
valleys. Although they recognised the supre- 
macy of the Sultan by the pajment of an an- 
nual tribute, no governors had been sent to 
their districts; nor, until the invasion and 
massacre described in the last chapter, had 
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any Turk, or Kurd, exercised auihority in 
their villages. 

It is only in the mountains of Kurdistan, 
and in the villages of the district of Orooniiah 
in Persia, that any remnant of this once wide- 
spreading sect now exist; unless, indeed, the 
descendants of those whom their ancestors 
converted still preserve their faith in some 
remote province of the Chinese Empire. The 
Nostorians of India were even in the last cen- 
tury represented by the Christians of Saint 
Thomas, who inhabit the coast of Malabar ; 
but, from some unexplained cause, this com- 
tnunily, a few years ago, abandoned its 
Church, and united with the Jacobites, or Mo- 
Jiophysites. (I) 

By a series of the most open frauds, the 
Roman Catholic emissaries obtained many of 
the documents which constituted the title of 
the Chaldaean Patriarch, and gave him a claim 
to be recognised and protected as head of the 
Chaldaean church by tho Turkish authorities. 
A system of persecution and violence, which 
would scarcely be credited, compelled the 
Chaldaeans of the plain to renounce their 
faith, and to unite with the Church of Romo. 
A rival Patriarch, who appropriated to him- 
self the titles and functions of the Patriarch of 
tho East, was elected, not by but for the Se- 
ceders, and was put forward as a rival to the 
true head of the Eastern Church. Still, as is 
the case in all such forced conversions, the 
change was more nominal than real ; and to 
this day tho people retain their old forms and 
ceremonies, their festivals, their chronology, 
and their ancient language, in their prayers 
and holy books. They are even now engaged 
in a struggle with tho Church of Rome, for 
the maintenance of these last relics of their 
race and faith. 

If I have, in these volumes, sometimes 
called the Chaldasans “ Nestorians,” it is be- 
cause that name has been generally given to 
them. It is difficult to ascertain when it was 
first used ; probably not before the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, who were brought into 
contact with them, found it necessary and po- 
litic to treat them as schismatics, and to be- 
stow upon them a title which conveyed tho 
stigma of a heresy. By the Chaldeans them- 
selves the name has ever been disavowed; 
and although Nestorius is frequently men- 
tioned in their rituals, and book of prayer, as 
one of the fathers of their church, yet they 

(I) There may have been from the earliest Chria- 
Uan period a mixture of bcatoriana and Jacobites on 
the Ualabar coast. 


deny that they received their doctrines from 
him. Ebedjesus, a Chaldaean, who wrote in 
tho fourteenth century, asserts that “the 
Orientals have no*, changed the truth ; but, 
as they received it from the Apostles, so have 
they retained it without variation. They are 
therefore called Nostorians without reason, 
and injuriously. Nestorius followed them, 
and not they Nestorius.” And even Asse- 
mani, a member of the Romish church, who 
wrote their history, calls them “Chaldmans 
or Assyrians; whom, from that part of the 
globe which they inhabit, we term Orientals; 
and, from the heresy they profess, Nesto- 
rians.” Paul V., in a letter to the Patriarch 
Elias, admits their origin. “ A great part of 
the East,” says he, “was infected by this 
heresy (of Nestorius) ; especially tho Chal- 
dmans, who for this reason have been called 
Nestorians.” (2) Tho name still used by the 
people themselves is “ Chaldani,” except 
when designating any particular tribe; and 
the Mussulmans apply to them the common 
epithet of “ Nasara.” The Patriarch still 
styles himself, in his letters, and in official 
documents, “ the Patriarch of the Chaldaeans, 
or of the Christians of the East ;” using the 
titles which are found on the tombs of such 
of his predecessors as were buried in the con- 
vent of Rabban llormuzd, before it fell into the 
possession of the converts to Roman Catho- 
licism. 

The peculiar doctrine of the Chaldaeans — 
that which has earned for them the epithet 
of heretics — may be explained in a few words. 
With Nestorius they assert “ tho divisibility 
and separation of the two persons, as well as 
of the two natures, in Christ ;” or, as Asse- 
mani has more fully defined it, “ the attri- 
bution of two persons to Christ, the one being 
tho Word of God, the other the man Jesus; 
for, according to Nestorius, the man formed 
in tho womb of the Virgin was not tho only- 
begotten Word of God, and the Incarnation 
was not the natural and hypostatic Union of 
the Word with the human nature, but the 
more inhabiting of the Word of God in man 
— that is, in the human nature sut>sisling of 
itself— as it were in ils Temple.” (3) This, 
of course, involves the refusal of the title of 
“ Mother of God ” to the Virgin, which the 
Chaldaeans still reject, although they do not 
adroit, to their full extent, the tenets on ac- 
count of which they are accused of heresy by 
tho Church of Rome. The distinctions they 

fat Auemani, vol. tv., p. 7S. 

(s) Ibid,, vol. tv., p.tao. 
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mako upon this point, however, are so subtle 
and reiined, that it is difficult for one who 
discourses with them to understand that 
which most probably they scarcely compre- 
hend themselves. The profession of faith 
adopted by the fathers of their church, and 
still repeated twice a-day by the Chaldaeans, 
differs in few respects from the Nicene creed. 
1 give it entire, as it is both interesting and 
important. In their books it is entitled, 
“ The Creed, which was composed by three 
hundred and eighteen Holy Fathers, who were 
assembled at Nice, a city of Bithynia, in the 
time of King Constantine the Pious, on ac- 
count of Arius, the Infidel accursed.” 

“ We believe in one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, Creator of all things, which are vi- 
sible and invisible ; 

“ And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, the only begotten of his Father before 
♦ all worlds ; who was not created ; the true 
God of the true God ; of the same substance 
with his Father, by whose hands the worlds 
were made, and all things were created ; who 
for us men and for our salvation descended 
from Heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost, and became man, and was conceived 
and born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered 
and was crucified, in the days of Pontius Pi- 
late, and died, and was buried, and rose on 
the third day, according to the Scriptures, 
and ascended into Heaven, and sittelh on the 
right hand of his Father, and is again to 
come and judge the living and the dead. 

“And we believe in one Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of Truih, who proceeded from the Fa- 
ther — the Spirit that giveth light ; 

“ And in one holy and universal Church. 

“ We acknowledge one baptism for the re- 
mission of sins, and the resurrection of the 
body, and the life everlasting.” 

It will be perceived that there is nothing 
in this creed to authorise the violent charge 
of heresy made against the Chaldaeans by 
their enemies ; and it is certainly evident, not 
only from this document, but from the writ- 
ings of Nestorius himself and the earliest 
Fathers of the Eastern Church, that much 
more has been made of the matter in dispute 
than its importance deserves.(l) But, how- 
ever this may be, it should be remembered 
that it is only with this fundamental heresy 
that the Roman Catholic charges the Chal- 
daeaii. It is not denied that in other respects 

(I) See Asscmanl, vol. iv., p. 19S; Researches in 
Armenia, etc., hy Smith and Dwight, vol. ii., p, 
tS5; Mosheim, Ecclea. UUt. Cent. XVI., sect Ui, 
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they have retained, to a great extent and in 
all their purity, the doctrines and forms of 
the primitive Church. Mosheim, whose im- 
partiality can scarcely be doubted, thus 
speaks of them : “ It is to the lasting honour 
of the Nestorian sect, that, of all the Christian 
societies established in the East, they have 
preserved themselves the most free from the 
numberless superstitions which have found 
their way into the Greek and Latin 
Churches.” (2) It is, therefore, highly in- 
teresting to a Protestant to ascertain in w hat 
respects they differ from other Christian 
sects, and what their belief and observances 
really are. 

They refuse to the Virgin those titles, and 
that exaggerated veneration, which were the 
origin of most of the superstitions and cor- 
ruptions of the Romish and Eastern Giurches. 

They deny the doctrine of Purgatory, and 
are most averse, not only to the worship of 
images, but even to their exhibition. 

The figure of the cross is found in their 
churches, and they are accustomed to make 
the sign in common with other Christians of 
the East ; but this ceremony, however, is not 
considered essential, but is looked upon rather 
in the light of a badge of Christianity, and as 
a sign of brotherhood among themselves, 
scattered as they are amidst men of a hostile 
faith. 

In the rejection of the doctrine of Tran- 
substanliation, they agree with the Reformed 
Church ; although some of the earlier writers 
have so treated of the subject as to lead to the 
supposition that they admit the actual pre- 
sence. Any such admission is, however, 
undoubtedly at variance with their present 
professions, and with the assertions that I 
have, on more than one occasion, heard from 
their Patriarch and priests. 

Both the bread and wine are distributed 
amongst the communicants, and persons of 
all ages are allow'cd to partake of the sacred 
elements. Christians of all denominations 
are admitted to receive the holy sacrament, 
w hilst Chaldaeans are allowed to communicate 
in any Christian church. 

With regard to the number and nalnro of 
their sacraments their books are full of dis- 
crepancies. Nor were the statements 1 re- 
ceived from the Patriarch, ^nd various 
priests, more consistent. The number seven 
is always mentioned by the earliest Chal- 
daean writers, and is traditionally retained to 
this day ; but what these seven sacraments 
Mosheim, Cent. XVI., sect, iil., part. 1. 
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really are, no one seems to know. Baptism 
is accompanied by confirmation, as in tho 
Armenian church, when the mci'ron, or con- 
secrated oil. is used ; a drop being placed on 
tho forehead of tho child. This confirmalion, 
or consecration, appears to have originated 
in tho custom of giving oxtrome tinciion to 
an infant, in tho fear that it might dio soon 
after immersion. Through tho ignorance of 
its origin, this distinct sacranient came to be 
considered an integral part of baptism ; but 
neither extreme miction nor confirmation 
appears to have been recognised as a sacra- 
ment by the Clialdmans. (1) .Auricular con- 
fession. which once was practised as a sacra- 
ment, has now fallen into disuse. ('Ij 

.V doubt also exists as to whether marriage 
is to be considered a sacrament. In tho early 
ages of llio Chalda;an church, the degrees of 
consanguinity and afllnily, within which in- 
termarriages were prohibited, wee numerous 
and complicated. Ebeiljesus enumerates 
sixty-two ; but the laws on this subject, if 
ever very strictly observed, have been greatly 
relaxed. The Patriarch has the power of pro- 
nouncing a divorce, and is the solo judge of 
tho siifliciency of the grounds. 

The live lower grades of the clergy, includ- 
ing the -Archdeacon, (31 are allowed to marry. 
In tho early ages of the church, the same pri- 
vilego was extended to the bishop and arch- 
bishop, and even to the Patriarch. 

Ordination is a sacrament. Oil is only 
tiscil in the ordination of the Patriarch. In 
other iiislaiiccs prayers are said over the 
candidates, with an imposition of hands, and 
with the tonsure of so much of the hair, from 
tho crown of the head, as when grasped in 
tho hand rises above it. The early ago at 
which the clergy, including bishops, priests, 
and deacons, are ordained, has long formed a 
ground of reproach against tho Chalda.'an 
church ; which, in this respect, differs not 
only from all other Eastern churches, butacts 
ill direct opposition to its own statutes. 

The fasts of the Chaldmans are numerous, 
and they are very strictly observed, even fish 
not being eaten. There arc 11)2 days in tho 
yenrin which abstinence from animal food is 
enjoined; and although, during the time I 
was carrying on my excavations, 1 frequently 

(1) L.vCrote, ChrlsUanbmcdcsIndcs, I. lii , p.l 76 ; 
Assemani, vot. It., p. 27; Smith and Dwight, Re- 
•earches in Armenia, pp 227, 22D. 

(2) Aeseniaiil. vul.iv.,p. 2tS. 

(3) Tlie Clmldtenn Church reckons eight orders of 
clergy. I.The Katoleeka, or Patriarka, the head. 


obtained from the Patriarch a dispensation 
for the workmen, they never seemed inclined 
to avail themselves of it. The feasts are ob- 
served w ith equal strictness. On the sabbath 
no C.haldsean performs a journey, or does any 
work. Their feasts, and fast days, commence 
at sunset, and terminate at sunset on the fol- 
lowing d,iy. 

The Patriarch is always chosen, if not of 
neerssity, at least by general consent, from 
one family. It is necessary that the mother 
should abstain from meat and all animal food, 
some months before the birth of a child, who 
is destined for tho high office of chief of tho 
r.hald.Tnn ('.liiirch. The Patriarch himself 
never tastes nieal. A'egetablos and milk 
constiliito his only nonrishment. lie should 
be consecrated by three Metropolitans, and 
ho always receives tho name of Shanioun, 
nr Simon ; whilst hi.s rival, the Patriarch of 
tho converted Chald.-eans, in like manner,* 
alw.ays assiinies that of Usnf, or Joseph. 

The language of the Chaldaeans is a She- 
niitir dialect allied to tho Hebrew, the .Arabic, 
and the j^yriac, and still lie.irs tho name of 
Chaldee. Most of their church bonks are 
written in Syriac, which, like tho Latin in 
the West, bi'camc the sacred language in the 
greater part of the East. The dial ct spoken 
by the mnnntain tribes varies slightly from 
that used in the villages of the plains; but 
the differences arise chiefly from local cir- 
cumstances ; and it is a singular and inte- 
resting fact, that the Chalda'an spoken near 
Mosul is almost identical w ith the language 
of that very remarkable tribe the Sabteans, 
or Christians of St. John, as tliey are vulgarly 
railed, who arc found in the disirirts near 
the mouths of the Euphrates, and in the pro- 
vince of Khiizistaii.or Susiana ; and are pro- 
bably tho descendants of the ancient inha- 
bitants of Babylonia and Chaldaea. 

It w ill he seen, from the foregoing remarks, 
that there are some most striking points of 
resemblanco hetween the Chaldman Chris- 
tians and the members of the Protestant 
church. These coincidences are tho moro 
important, and the more desen ing of atten- 
tion, in.asmnch as they confirm many of the 
doctrines of tho Reformed religion, and con- 
nect them with those of the primitive church. 

2. The Mulran or Mclrapoleeta, the archbishop. 

3. The Kbalfa, or Episkopa, the bishop. 4. The 
Arki(Jy.ikono, the arclideacon. 5. Tlie Kasha, or 
Kcslieestia. the priest. 6 Ttie Shammostiu, the 
deacon. 7. The Hoopodyakono, the sutideaeon. 
And 8. The Karoaya, the reader. 
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The peculiar doctrine which has brought upon 
the Chalda}ans the accusation of heresy — even 
admitting it to the fullest extent — can only 
bo charged against them as an innovation. 
Their ignorance of the superstitions of the 
church of Rome, and their more simple ob- 
servances and ceremonies, may he clearly 
traced to a primitive form of Christianity re- 
ceived by them before its corruption. Iso- 
latfsl amongst the remote valleys of kiirdis- 
tan, and cut off from all intercourse with 
other Christian communitie.s, they have pre- 
served, almost in its original purity, their 
ancient faith. Corruptions may have crept 
in, and ignorance may have led to the neglect 
of doctrines and ceremonies ; but, on the 
whole, it is a inallerof wonder that, after the 
lapse of nearly seventeen centuries, the Chal- 
dajans should still be what they aro. There 
are no sects in the East, and few in the West, 
who can boast of such purity in their faith, or 
of such simplicity in their forms of worship.) 

The Protestants of Americii have, for some 
time past, ukon a deep interest in the Chal- 
daeans. Their missionaries have opened 
schools in and around Oroomiab. A printing- 
press has been established, and several works, 
including the Scriptures, have already been 
issued in the vernacular language of the 
people, and printed in a character peculiar to 
them. Their labours have, 1 believe, been 
successful. Although members of the Inde- 
pendent Church, they profess to avoid any 
interference with the Ecclesiastical system of 
the Chaldffians; admitting, 1 am informed, 
that Episcopacy is the form of church govern- 
ment best suited to a sect circumstanced as 
the Chaldmans are. 

It IS to be hoped tliat the elitabtishment of 
the authority of the Sultan in the mountains, 
and the removal of several of the most fana- 
tical and blood-thirsty of the Kurdish chiefs, 
will henceforth enable the Chaldsans to pro- 
fess their faith without hindrance or restraint, 
and that, freeil from fears of fresh aggression, 
they may, by their activity and industry, re- 
store prosperity to their mountain districts. 
As the only remnant of a great nation, every 
one must feel an interest in their history and 
condition ; and our sympathies cannot but 
be excited in favour of a long-perseculed 
people, who have merited the title of “ the 
Protestants of Asia.” 

aiAPTER IX. 

Invitation to Uic Feast of the Yestdis. — Departure 
from Uotol.— Baudri — Hussein Bey, the Yeildi 


Chief. — The Birth of his Son. — History of the 
Yezidiii.— Return of a Deputation.— Ride to llie 
Tomh of Sheikh Adi.— Our Reception. — Siieikti 
Nasr.— Description of the Tomb.— Arrival of Pil- 
grims.— An incidenL— Sheikh Shems, or the Sun. 
—Votive Lamps.— Celebration of Riles.— Yeaidi 
Music. — The Doctrines and Religious Ubscrvanccs 
of the Sect. — Their Belief in, and Fear ol. the Evil 
Principle. — The Probable Origin oftlieir Rites.— 
Tlieir Orders of Priestliood. — Their Language and 
Books.— Return to Mosul.— Letter of Sheikh Nair. 
—Departure for the Sinjar.- Abou Maria —Tel 
Afcr —Mirkan -Defeat of Ihe Turkisli Troops.— 
Escape of the Vesidis. — The Village of Sinjar.— 
Wild Asses.- Return to Mosul. 

A FEW days after my return to Mosul from 
the Tiyari niounlains, a Cawal, or priest of 
Ihe Vezidis, or Worshippers of Iho Devil, was 
sent by Sheikh Nasr, the religious chief of 
llial remarkable seel, lo invile Mr. Rassam 
and niysolf lo their great periouic.iI feast. 
The Vice-consul was unable lo accepi Ihe in- 
vitation; hut I seized with eagerness the op- 
portunity of being present at cerenionivs not 
before witnessed by an European, ceremonies 
which iiave given rise, among Mussulmans 
and Christians, In fables confounding the 
praclices of llic Vezidis wilh lliose of the 
Ansyri of Syria ; and ascribing to llieiii ceiTain 
midnight orgies, which liaro carneJ llieni 
the epithet of Ciicragh Sonderaii, or “ Ibo 
Extinguishers of Eights.” The prejudices of 
the inhabitants of the country have extended 
lo travellers. Tlie mysteries of llie sect liave 
been traced lo Ihe worbliip iiilrudiiced by 
Semiraniis, into the very inounlains they 
now inhabit, a worsiiip which, impure in its 
forms, led lo every excess of debauchery and 
lust. The quiet and inuffeiisive demeanour 
of Iho Vezidis, and tlie cleanliness and order 
of their villages, do not cerlaiiily warrant 
these charges. Their known respect or fear 
for ihe evil principle has acquired for them 
Ihe title of “ Woisliippi rs of the Devil.” 
Many stories are current as to the emblems 
by which this spirit is represented. Tliey 
arc believed by some to adore a cock, by 
others a peacock ; but their worship, their 
tenets, and their origin were alike a subject 
of mystery w liicli 1 felt anxious to clear up 
as far as I was able. 

The origin of my invitation proves that Ihe 
Vezidis may lay claim to a vih^ue w hich is, 
unfortunately, not of frcqiioiil occurrence in 
the East, I mean gratitude. When KeritU 
Oglu, Mohammed Pasha, first came lo Mosul, 
this sect was amongst the objects of his cu- 
pidity and tyranny. He seized by treachery, 
as he supposed, their bead or high priest; 
but Sheikh Nasr had time lo escape the plot 
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against him, and to substitute in bis place 
the second in authority, who was carried a 
prisoner to the town. Such is the atlach- 
menl shown by the Yezidis to their chief, 
that the deceit was not revealed , and the sub- 
stitute bore with resignation the tortures and 
imprisonment inflicted upon him. Mr. Ras- 
sani, having been applied to, obtained his re- 
lease from the Pasha, on the advance of a 
considerable sum of money, which the inha- 
bitants of the district of Sheikhan undertook 
to repay, in course of time, out of the pro- 
duce of their fields. They punctually fulfilled 
the engagement thus entered into, and 
looked to the British Vice-consul as their 
protector. 

Owing to the disturbed state of the country, 
and the misconduct of the late Pashas, some 
years had elapsed since the Yezidis had 
assembled at Sheikh Adi. The short rule of 
Ismail Pasha, and the conciliatory measures 
of the new governor, had so far restored con- 
fidence amongst persons of all sects, that the 
Worshippers of tho Devil had determined to 
celebrate their great festival with more than 
ordinary solemnity and rejoicings. It was 
customary for tho Yezidis, when sufficiently 
powerful, to defend themselves against tho 
attacks of Kurds and Arabs, to meet periodi- 
cally in large numbers at the tomb of their 
great Saint. Hen and women from the 
Sinjar, and from the northern districts of 
Kurdistan, left their tents and pastures to bo 
present at the solemnisation of their holy 
rites. This year, as the roads were once 
more free from plunderers, it was expected 
that the distant tribes would again repair to 
the tomb of the Sheikh. 

I quitted Mosul, accompanied by Hodja 
Toma (tho dragoman of tho Vice-consulate), 
and tho Cawal, or priest, sent by Sheikh 
Nasr. Wo were joined on the road by seve- 
ral Yezidis, who were, like ourselves, on their 
way to the place of meeting. Wo passed the 
night in a small hamlet near Khnrsabad, and 
reached Baadri early next day. This village, 
the residence of Sheikh Nasr, tho religious, 
and Hussein Bey, the political chief of the 
Yezidis, is built at the foot of tho line of hills 
crossed in my previous journey to tho Chal- 
daean Mountains, and alx>ut five miles to the 
north of Ain Sifni. Wo travelled over the 
same dreary plain, leaving the mound of 
Jerrahiyah to our right. 

On approaching the village 1 was met by 
Hussein Bey, followed by the priests and 
principal inhabitants on foot. The chief was 


about eighteen years of age, and one of the 
handsomest young men I ever saw. His fea- 
tures were regular and delicate, his eye lus- 
trous, and the long curls, which fell from 
under his variegated turban, of the deepest 
black. An ample white cloak of fine texture 
was thrown over his rich jacket and robes. 
I dismounted as he drew near, and he en- 
deavoured to kiss my hand ; but to this cere- 
mony I decidedly objected ; and we compro- 
mised matters by embracing each other after 
the fashion of tho country. He then insisted 
upon leading my horse, which he wished me 
to remount, and it was with difficulty that 1 
at length prevailed upon him to walk with me 
into the village. He led me to his salamlik, 
or reception-room, in which carpets and 
cushions had been spread. Through the 
centre ran a stream of fresh water, derived 
from a neighbouring spring. The people of 
the place stood at the lower end of the room, 
and listened in respectful silence to the con- 
versation betw een their chief and myself. 

Breakfast was brought to us from tho Harem 
ofllussem Boy ;and the crowd having retired 
after woTiad eaten, I was left during the heat 
of the day to enjoy the cool temperature of 
the salamlik. il ;:, 

I was awakened in the afternoon by that 
shrill cry of the women, which generally an- 
nounces some happy event. The youthful 
chief entered soon afterwards, followed by a 
long retinue. It was evident, from the smile 
upon bis features, that he had joyful news to 
communicate. He seated himself on my 
carpet, and thus addressed me : — “ 0 Bey, 
your presence has brought happiuess on our 
house. At your hands we receive nothing 
but good. We are all your servants ; and, 
praiso be to the Highest, in this house an- 
other servant has been born to you. Tho 
child is yours; he is our first-born, and he 
will grow up under your shadow. Let him 
receive his name from you, and bo hereafter 
under your protection.” Tho assembly 
joined in the request, and protested that this 
event, so interesting to all the tribe, was 
solely to be attributed to my fortunate visit. 
I was not quite aware of tho nature of the 
ceremony, if any, in which 1 might be ex- 
pected to join on naming the new-born chief. 
Notwithstanding my respect and esteem for 
tho Yezidis, 1 could not but admit that there 
were some doubts as to the propriety of their 
tenets and form of worship ; and I was natu- 
rally anxious to ascertain tho amount of re- 
sponsibility which 1 might incur, in standing 
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godfather to a devil-worshipping baby. 
However^ as i was assured that no other form 
was necessary than the mere selection of a 
name (the rite of baptism being reserved for 
a future day, when the child could be carried 
to the tomb of Sheikh Adi, and could bear 
immersion in its sacred waters), 1 thus an> 
swered Hussein Bey ; — “ 0 Bey, 1 rejoice in 
this happy event, for which we must return 
thanks to God. May this son be but the first 
of many who will preserve, as their forefathers 
have done, the fame and honour of your 
house. As you ask of me a name for this 
child, I could give you many which, in my 
language and country, are well-sounding and 
honourable ; but your tongue could not utter 
them, and they would moreover be without 
meaning. Were it usual I would call him 
after his father, whose virtues he will no 
doubt imitate ; but such is not the custom. I 
have not forgotten the name of his grand- 
father, a name which is dear to the Vezidis, 
and still brings to their memory the days of 
their prosperity and happiness. Let him 
therefore be known as Ali Bey ; and may he 
live to see the 'Yezidis as they were in the 
time of him after whom he is called.” This 
oration, which was accompanied by a few 
gold coins to be sewn to the cap of the infant, 
was received with great applause ; and the 
name of Ali Bey w as unanimously adopted ; 
one of the chief’s relations hastening to the 
harem, to communicate it to the ladies. He 
returned with a carpet and some embroidery, 
as presents from the mother, and with an 
invitation to the harem to see the females of 
the family. I found there the chiefs mother 
and his second wife ; for he had already taken 
two. They assured me that the lady, v. ho 
had just brought joy to the house, was even 
more thankful than her husband ; and that 
her gratitude to me, as the author of her 
happiness, was unbounded. They brought 
me honey and strings of dried figs from the 
Sinjar, and entertained me with domestic 
histories, until [ thought it time to return to 
the salamlik. 

The Yezidis were some years ago a very 
powerful tribe. Their principal strongholds 
were in the district which 1 was now visiting, 
and in the Jebel Sinjar, a solitary mountain 
rising in the centre of the Mesopotamian 
desert to the west of Mosul. The last inde- 
pendent chief of the Yezidis of Sheikhan was 
Ali Bey, the father of Hussein Bey. He was 
beloved by his tribe, and sufficiently brave 
and skilful in war to defend them, for many 


years, against the attacks of the Kurds and 
Mussulmans of the plain. The powerful Bey 
ofRowandiz, who had united most of the 
Kurdish tribes of the surrounding mountains 
under his banner, and had defied for many 
years the Turks and the Persians, resolved 
to crush the hateful sect of the Yezidis. Ali 
Bey’s forces were greatly inferior in numbers 
to those of his persecutor. He was defeated, 
and fell into the hands of theRowandiz chief, 
who put him to death. The inhabitants of 
Sheikhan fled to Mosul. It was in spring ; 
the river had overflowed its banks, and the 
bridge of boats had been removed. A few 
succeeded in crossing the stream ; but a vast 
crowd of men, w'omen, and children were loft 
upon the opposite side, and congregated on 
the great mound of Kouyunjik. The Bey 
ofRowandiz followed them. An indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter ensued; and the people of 
Mosul beheld, from their terraces, tho murder 
of these unfortunate fugitives, who cried to 
them in vain for help— for both Christians 
and Mussulmans rejoiced in the extermination 
of an odious and infidel sect, and no arm was 
lifted in their defence. Hussein Bey, having 
been carried by his mother to the mountains, 
escaped the general slaughter. He was care- 
fully brought up by the Yezidis, and from his 
infancy had been regarded as their chief. 

• The inhabitants of the Sinjar were soon 
after subdued byMehcmet Resbid Pasha, and 
a second time by Hafiz Pasha. On both oc- 
casions there was a massacre, and the popu- 
lation was reduced by three-fourths. The 
Yezidis took refuge in caves, where they were 
either suffocated by fires lighted at the mouth, 
or destroyed by discharges of cannon. 

It will bo remembered that Mohammedans, 
in their dealings with men of other creeds, 
make a distinction between such as are be- 
lievers in the sacred books, and such as have 
no recognised inspired works. To tho first 
category belong Christians of all denomina- 
tions, as receiving the two testaments ; and 
the Jews, as followers of the old. With Chris- 
tians and Jews, therefore, they may treat, 
make peace, and live ; but with such as are 
included in the second class, the good Mussul- 
man can have no intercourse. No treaty nor 
oath, when they are concerned, is binding. 
They have the choice between conversion and 
the sword, and it is unlawful even to lake tri- 
bute from them. The Yezidis, not being 
looked upon as “ Masters of a Book,” have 
been exposed for centllries to the persecution 
of the Mohammedans. The harems of tho 
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south of Turkey haro been recruited from 
them. Yearly expeditions have been made 
by the governors of provinces into their dis- 
tricts ; and, whilst the men and women were 
slaughtered without mercy, the children of 
both sexes were carried off, and exposed for 
sale in the principal towns. These annual 
hunts were one of the sources of revenue of 
Beder Khan Bey ; and it was the custom of 
the Pashas of Baghdad and Mosul to let loose 
the irregular troops upon the ill-fated Yezidis, 
as an easy method of satisfying their demands 
for arrears of pay. This system was still 
practised to a certain extent within a very few 
nionlhsofmy visit, and gave rise to atrocities 
scarcely equalled in the better-known slave 
trade. It may be hoped that the humane and 
tolerant policy of the Sultan, which has already 
conferred such great and lasting benefits upon 
multitudes of his subjects, will bo extended to 
this unfortunate sect. 

U was not unnatural that the Yezidis should 
revenge themselves, whenever an opportunity 
might offer, upon their oppressors. They 
formed themselves into bands, and were long 
the terror of the country. No Mussulman 
thaifell into their hands was spared. Caravans 
were plundered, and merchants murdered 
without mercy, ('.hrislians, liowever, were 
not molested ; for the Yezidis looked upon 
them as follow-sufferers for religion s sake. 

These acts of retaliation furnished an ex- 
cuse for the invasion of theSinjar by Mehemet 
Reshid and llaliz Pashas. Since the great 
massacres which then took place, the Yezidis 
have been completely subdued, and have pa- 
tiently suffered under their misfortunes. 
Their devotion to their religion is no less re- 
markable than that of the Jews ; and 1 re- 
member no instance of a person of full ago 
renouncing his faith. They invariably prefer 
death, and submit with resignation to the 
tortures inflicted upon them. Even children 
of lender age, although educated in Turkish 
harems, and nominally professing the Mus- 
sulman religion, have frequently retained in 
secret the peculiar doctrines of tho sect, ond 
have been in communication with Yezidi 
priests. 

Sheikh Nasr ,had already left Baadri, and 
was preparing for the religious ceremonies at 
the tomb of Sheikh .\di. 1 visited his wife, 
and was gratified by the unaffected hospitality 
of my reception, and by the cleanliness of the 
bouse and its scanty furniture. All the 
dw'ellings which 1 entered appeared equally 
neat, and w'cll built. Some stood in small 


gardens filled with flowers, and near them 
were streams of running water, brought from 
the abundant springs which issue from the 
hill above the village. 

Late in tho afternoon two horsemen arrived, 
as if from a long journey. Their garments 
were torn, and their faces bronzed and 
weather-beaten. They were received with 
general demonstrations of joy by tlie inhabit- 
ants of the village, who crowded round them. 
Throwing down their guns, they kissed my 
hand, and then that of the chief. They had 
returned from a mission to a branch of the 
Yezidis, who had crossed the frontiers some 
years before, and bad taken refuge from the 
tyranny of the Kurds in the Russian territo- 
ries. On a former occasion, the Yezidis of 
Sheikhan had sent a deputation to their 
brethren, to ask for pecuniary assistance to- 
wards tho support of their clergy, and the re- 
pair of the tomb of Sheikh Adi. The deputies 
having, however, fallen into tho hands of the 
chief of Billis, wore murdered. The two 
horsemen, who had just arrived, were more 
fortunate than their predecessors, — not only 
escaping the many dangers of the journey, 
but bringing hack a considerable sum of mo- 
ney, They described the flourishing stale of 
those they had visited, and the wonders they 
had seen in Georgia. Leaving them in the 
midst of a large crowd of men, who were 
listening with eagerness to their relation, 1 
walked to the ruins of tho fort built by Ali 
Bey, which crowns a hill overhanging the 
village. 

On the outskirts of the houses 1 found the 
women performing their ablutions in the 
principal stream. They wore preparing for 
tho festival of tho morrow ; for no one can 
enter the valley of Sheikh .Adi on this occasion 
without having first purilied his body and his 
clothes. They took no notice of me ; and, 
although divested of all tlmir garments, 
walked about unconcernedly. Tlie men had 
been washing during the day in another part 
of the rivulet. 

At dawn Hussein Bey issued from his 
harem, armed and dressed in his gayest 
robes, ready to proceed to the tomb of the 
saint. The principal people of the village 
were soon collected, and we all started toge- 
ther, forming a long procession, pixKieded by 
musicians with the tambourine and pipe. The 
women w'ere busily employed in loading their 
donkeys with carpels and domestic utensils. 
They were to follow leisurely. Hussein Bey 
and 1 rode together, and, as long as the 
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grmind permitted, the horsemen and footmen 
who accompanied ns engaged in mimic fight, 
discharging their flre-ariiis into the air, and 
singing their war-erv. \W soon reached the 
font of a very precipilnus ascent, np which 
ran a sleep and difficult pathway. The 
horsemen now rode on in single file, and we 
were fn'fiuently compelled to dismount and 
drag onr horses over the rocks. We gainerl 
the summit of Iho pass in ahotil an hour, and 
looked down into the richly wooded valley of 
Sheikh Adi. As soon as the w hile spire of the 
tomb appeared above the trees, alt onr parly 
discharged their gnus. The echoes had 
sean ely died away, when onr signal was an- 
swered by similar discharges from below. As 
we deseciided through the thick wood of oaks, 
we passed many pilgrims on Ihcir way, like 
ourselves, to the lomb ; the women seated 
under the trees, relieving themselves awhile 
from Ihcir inf.int burdens ; the men re-ad- 
jnsling the loads w hich the rapid descent had 
displaced. As each new body of travellers 
caught sight of the object of their journey, 
th(>y tired their gnus, and shonled the cry of 
the tribe to those helow. 

At some distance from the tomb we were 
met by Sheikh Nasr and a crowd of priests 
and armoft men. The Sheikh was dressed in 
the purest w hile linen, as wero the principal 
members of the priesthood. His age could 
scarcely have excecilrd forty ; his manners 
were most mild and pleasing ; he welcomed 
me with warmth; and it was ovnlenl that my 
visit had made a very favourable impression 
upon all present. After I had embraced the 
chief, and exchanged salutations with his fol- 
lowers, wo walked together towards the sacred 
precincts. The outer court, as well as the 
avenue i.hieh led to it, was filled with peo- 
ple; bill they made way for us as we ap- 
proachod, and every one eagerly endeavoured 
to kiss niy hand. 

The le/idis always enter Iho inner court of 
the tomb barefoolid. I followed thocustom, 
and left my shoes at the entrance. I seated 
myself, with Sheikh Nasr and Hussein Bey, 
upon carpets spread under an arbour, fonii^ 
by a wide-spreading vine. The Sheikhs and 
Cawals, two of the principal orders of the 
priesthood, alono entered with us, and wpiat- 
led around the yard against the walls. Tlio 
trees which grew amongst, and around, the 
buildings threw an agreeable shade over the 
whole assembly. 1 entered into conversation 
with Sheikh Nasr and the priests, and found 
them more communicative than I could have 
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expected. 1 deferred, hnwover, until I could 
be alone with the chief, such questions as ho 
might be unwilling to answer in the presence 
of others. 

The tomb of Sheikh Adi is in a narrow 
valley, or rather ravine, which has only one 
oiillel, as the rocks rise precipitously on all 
sides, except where a small stro.nm forces its 
way into a larger valley beyond. It stands 
in a court-yard, and is surrounded by a few 
buildings, inliabiled by the guardians and 
servants of the sancltiary. The interior is 
divided into three principal compartments ; a 
large hall partitioned in the centre by a row 
of celnmns and arches, and having at the up- 
per end a reservoir filleil by an .itinndant 
spring issuing from the rock ; and two small- 
er apartments, in which are the tombs of the 
saint, and of some inferior personage. The 
water of the reservoir is regarded with pecu- 
liar venernlinn, and is believed to be derived 
from the hely well of Znmzem. In it children 
are baptized, and it is usi'd for other sacred 
porposes. 

The tomb of Sheikh Adi is covered, as is 
the custom in Mnssnlin.ati saneluaries. by a 
large square ease, nr box made of clay and 
plastered ; an embroidered gre^en cloth Ix'ing 
ihrmvn over it. It is in the inner room, 
which is dimly lighted by a small lamp. On 
it is written the chapter of the Koran, called 
the Aval el t'ourci. 

In the principal hall a few lamps ore ge- 
nerally burning, and at siin-set lights ate 
placed in niches scnllered over the walls. 

Two while spires, rising above the build- 
ing, form a pleasing contrast with the rich 
foliage by w liicti they arc surronndcul. They 
are lopped by gill ornaments, and llieir sides 
are f.asliioned into many angles, causing an 
agreeable variety of light and shade. On Iho 
lintels of the doorway are rudely carved a 
lion, a snake, a hatchet, a man, and a comb. 
The snake is particularly conspicuous. Al- 
though it might be suspected that these 
figures were emblematical, I could obtain no 
other explanation from Sheikh N.isr, than 
that they had been cut by Iho Christian 
mason who repaired the tomb some years 
ago. as ornaments suggesleil by his mere 
fancy. I observed the hatchet and comb 
carved on many stones in the building, but 
was assured that they were only marks plac- 
ed upon them at iho request of those who 
had furnished money towards the restora- 
tion of the building, or had assisted in the 
work. 
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In the centre of the inner court, and under 
the vine, is a square plaster case, in which 
is a small recess Oiled with balls of clay taken 
from ihe tomb of the saint. These are sold 
or distributed lo pilgrims, and regarded as 
very sacred relics — useful against diseases 
and evil spirits. Certain members of the 
priesthood and their families alone inhabit 
the surrounding buildings. They are chosen 
to watch over the sacred precincts, and are 
supplied with provisions, and supported by 
contributions from the tribe. 

The outer court is enclosed by low build- 
ings, with recesses similar to those in an 
Eastern bazaar. They are intended for the 
accommodation of pilgrims, and for the stalls 
of pedlars, during the celebration of the 
festival. Several gigantic trees throw their 
shade over the open space, and streams of 
fresh water are led round the buildings. 

Around the tomb, and beneath the trees 
which grow on the sides of the mountain, are 
numerous rudely constructed edifices, each 
belonging to a Vezidi district or tribe. The 
pilgrims, according to the place from which 
they come, reside in them during the time of 
the feast ; so that each portion of the valley 
is known by the name of the country, or 
tribe, of those who resort there. 

I sal till nearly mid-day with the assembly, 
at the door of the tomb. Sheikh Nasr then 
rose, and 1 followed him into Ihe outer court, 
which was filled by a busy crowd of pilgrims. 
In the recesses and on the ground were 
spread the stores of the travelling merchants, 
who, on such occasions, repair to the valley. 
Many-coloured handkerchiefs, and cotton 
stuffs, hung from the branches of the trees; 
dried figs from the Sinjar, raisins from 
Amadiyah, dates from Busrah, and walnuts 
from the mountains, were displayed in heaps 
upon the pavement. Around these tempting 
treasures were gathered groups of boys and 
young girls. Men and women were engaged 
on all sides in animated conversation, and 
the hum of human voices was heard through 
the valley. All respectfully saluted the Sheikh, 
and made way for us as we approached. We 
issued from the precincts of the principal 
building, and seaM ourselves on the edge of 
a fountain built by the road side, and at the 
end of the avenue of trees leading lo the 
tomb. The slabs surrounding Ihe basin are 
to some extent looked upon as sacred, and at 
this time only Sheikh Nasr, Hussein Bey, and 
myself were permitted to place ourselves 
upon them. Even on other occasions the 


Yezidis are unwilling to see them polluted 
by Mussulmans, who usually choose this 
spot, well adapted for repose, to spread their 
carpets. The water of the fountain is care- 
fully preserved from impurities, and is drunk 
by those who congregate in the valley. 
Women were now hastening to and fro with 
their pitchers, and making merry as they 
waited their turn to dip them into the re- 
servoir. The principal Sheikhs and Cawals 
sat in a circle round the spring, and listened 
lo the music of pipes and tambourines. 

1 never beheld a more picturesque or ani- 
mated scene. Long lines of pilgrims toiled 
up the avenue. There was the swarthy in- 
habitant of the Sinjar, with his long black 
locks, his piercing eye and regular features — 
his white robes floating in Ihe wind, and his 
unwieldy matchlock thrown over his shoulder. 
Then followed Ihe more wealthy families of 
Ihe Kochers, the wandering tribes who live 
in tents in the plains, and among the hills of 
ancient Adiabene; the men in gay jackets 
and variegated turbans, with fantastic arms 
in their girdles ; the women richly clad in 
silk antaris; their hair, braided in many 
tresses, falling down their backs, and adorn- 
ed with wild flowers ; their foreheads almost 
concealed by gold and' silver coins, and huge 
strings of glass beads, coins, and engraved 
stones hanging ronnd their necks. Next 
would appear a poverty-stricken family from 
a village of Ihe Mosul district ; the women 
clad in while, palo and care-worn, bending 
under the weight of their children ; the men 
urging on the heavily-laden donkey. Similar 
groups descended from the hills. Repeated 
discharges of fire-arms, and a well-known 
signal announced to those below the arrival 
of every new parly. 

All turned to the fountain before proceed- 
ing to their allotted stations, and, laying their 
aims on the ground, kissed the hands of 
Sheikh Nasr, Hussein Bey, and myself. After 
saluting the assembled priests they continued 
their way up the sides of the mountains, and 
chose some wide-spreading oak. or the roof 
of a building, for a resting-place during their 
sojourn in the valley. They then spread their 
carpels, and, lighting fires with dry branches 
and twigs, busied themselves in preparing 
their food. Such groups wore scattered in 
every direction. There was scarcely a tree 
without its colony. 

All, before entering the sacred valley, 
washed themselves and their clothes in the 
stream issuing from it. They came thus 
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purifled to the feast. 1 never before saw so 
much assembled cleanliness in the East. 
Their garments, generally white, were 
spotless. 

During the afternoon, dances were per- 
formed before the Bey and myself. They re- 
sembled the Arab Debke and the Kurdish 
Tchopee. As many young men as could 
crowd into the small open space in front of 
the fountain joined in them. Others sang in 
chorus with the music. Every place, from 
which a sight could be obtained of the 
dancers, was occupied by curious spectators. 
Even the branches above our heads were 
bending under the clusters of boys who had 
discovered that, from them, they could get a 
full view of what was going on below. The 
manoeuvres of one of these urchins gave rise 
to a somewhat amusing incident, which illus- 
trates the singular superstitions of this sect. 
He had forced himself to the very end of a 
weak bough, which was immediately above 
me, and threatened every moment to break 
under the weight. As I looked up i saw the 
impending danger, and made an effort, by an 
appeal to tho Chief, to avert it, “ If that 

young Sheit ’’ 1 exclaimed, about to use 

an epithet, generally given in the East to such 
adventurous youths ; (1) 1 chocked myself im- 
mediately; but it was already too late; half 
the dreaded word had escaped. The effect 
was instantaneous ; a look of horror seized 
those who were near enough to overhear me; 
it was quickly communicated to those beyond. 
The pleasant smile, which usually played 
upon the fine features of the young Bey, gave 
way to a serious and angry expression. I 
lamented that I had thus unwillingly wound- 
ed tho feelings of my hosts, and was at a loss 
to know how I could make atonement for my 
indiscretion— doubting whether an apology 
to the Evil principle or to the chief w as ex- 
pected. 1 endeavoured, however, to make 
them understand, without venturing upon 
any observatjpns which might have brought 
me into greater difficulties, that I regretted 
what had passed ; but it was some time ere 
the group resumed their composure, and in- 
dulged is their previous merriment. 

My carpets had been spread on the roof of 
a building of some size, belonging to tho 
people of Semil. Around me, but at a con- 
venient distance, were scattered groups of 

(I) The term Sheitan (equivalrnt to Satan) ia 
uaually applied In the East to a clever, cunning, or 
daring fellow. 

(S) The dedication ol the bull to the luo, m gene- 


pilgrims from that district. Men, women, 
and children were congregated round their 
cauldrons, preparing fur their evening meal ; 
or were stretched upon their coarse carpets, 
resting after the long march of the day. Near 
me was the chief, whose mud castle crowns 
the mound of the village of Semil. He was 
an ill-looking man, gaily dressed, and well 
armed. Ho received me with every demon- 
stration of civility, and 1 sat for some time 
with him and his wives, one of whom was 
young and pretty, and had been recently se- 
lected from tho Kochors, or wanderers. Her 
hair was profusely adorned with flowers and 
gold coins. They had sacrificed a sheep, and 
all (including tho chief, whose arms, bare to 
tho shoulder, were reeking with blood) 
gathered round the carcase ; and, tearing the 
limbs, distributed morsels to the poor who 
had been collected to receive them. 

At some distance from the people of Se- 
mil were the wife and family of Sheikh Nasr, 
who had also slain a sheep. The Sheikh 
himself resided in the sacred building, and 
was occupied during the day in receiving the 
pilgrims, and performing various duties im- 
posed upon him on tho occasion. 1 visited 
his harem ; his wife spread fruit and honey 
before me, and entertained me with a long 
account of her domestic employments. 

Below the cluster of buildings assigned to 
the people of Semil is a small white spire, 
springing from a low edifice, neatly con- 
structed, and, like all the sacred edifices of 
the Vezidis, kept as pure as repeated coats of 
whitewash can make it. It is called the sanc- 
tuary of Sheikh Shems, or the Sun, and is so 
built, that the first rays of that luminary 
should as frequently as possible fall upon it. 
Near the door is can'ed on a slab an invoca- 
tion to Sheikh Shems ; and ono or two votive 
tablets, raised by the father of Hussein Bey, 
and other chiefs of the Vezidis, are built into 
the walls. The interior, which is a very 
holy place, is lighted by a few small lamps. 
At sunset, as I sat in the alcove in front of 
the entrance, a herdsman led into a pen, at- 
tached to the building, a drove of while oxen. 
I asked a Cawal, who was near me, to whom 
the beasts belonged. “ They are dedicated,” 
ho said, “ to Sheikh Shems, and are nevir 
slain except on great festivals, when their 
flesh is distributed amongst the poor.” (i) 

rally recoitnitcd In the religious systems of the an- 
cients, probably originated in Assyria, and the 
Vesidia may have unconsciously preserveda myth of 
their ancestors. 
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Thisuiieipecled onswer gave rise loan agree- 
able musing ; anil 1 sat alinosl unconscious 
of Ihe scene around me, until ilarkness stole 
over Iho valley. 

As the twilight faileil, Ihe fakirs, or lower 
order of priests, dressed in brown garments 
of coarse doth, closely lilting to their bodies, 
and wearing black turbans on their heails, 
issued fnnn the tomb, each bearing a light 
in one hand, and a put of oil, with a bundle 
of cotton wicks, in the other. They filled 
and irimniod lamps placed in niches in the 
walls of the court-yard, and scattered over 
the buildings on the sides of the valley, and 
oven on isolated rocks and in the hollow 
trunks of trees. I nnumerable stars appeared 
to glitter on the black sides of the mountain, 
and in the dark recesses of the forest. As 
the priests made their way through the 
crowd, to perform Iheirlask, men and women 
passed their right hands through the flame ; 
and, after rubbing Ihe right eyebrow with 
the part which had been pnrilied by Iho 
sacred element, they devoutly carried it to 
their lii>s. Some, w ho boro children in their 
arms, anointed tliem in like manner, whilst 
others held out their hands to bo touched by 
those who, less fortunate Ilian ibemselves, 
could nut reach the flame. 

The lumps are votive offerings from pil- 
grims. or from those who have appealed to 
Sheikh Adi iii times of danger or disease. A 
yearly sum is given to Iho guardians of the 
tomb for oil, and for the support of the priests 
w ho tend the lamjis. They are lighted every 
evening as lung as the supplies last. In the 
day 'lime Ihe smoked walls mark the spots 
w hero they arc placed ; and 1 have obsened 
the Vezidis devoutly kissing the blackened 
stones. A traveller, (1) who had merely seen 
these traces, has suggested that hitumcn or 
naphlha is burnt in the valley during reli- 
gious ceremonies ; but both are considered 
somewhat impure, and the pil of sesame and 
other vegetable substances are alone used. 

About an hour after sunset the Fakirs, who 
are the servants of the tomb, appeared with 
platters of boiled rice, roast meat, and fruit. 
The)- had been sent to mo from the kitchen 
of llie holy edifico. The wife of Sheikh Nasr 
also contributed some dishes towards the 
repast. 

As night advanced, those who had assem- 
bled— they must now have amounted to nearly 
five thousand persons — lighted torches, 

(I) Ainsworth, ^^Trarels in Asia MinoTt Mosotk)*- 
tamia,’' tic., vol, ii., p. tu. 
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which they carried with them as tliey wan- 
dered through the forest. Tho eflbet was 
magical; Ibu varied groups could be faintly 
dislinguislied llmingh tlie darkness; men 
hurrying to and fro; women, with their 
children, sealed on ibo housu-top^ ; and 
crowds gathering round the pedlars who ex- 
posed their wares for sale m Ihe court-yard. 
Tlumsands of lights wero reneetud in tho 
fountains and streams, glimmered aniungsl 
the foliage of the trues, and danced in tho 
distance. As I was gazing on this exlraor- 
dinaiy scone, llie hum of liuman voices was 
suddenly linslied. and a sirain, solemn and 
melancholy, arose from tho valley. It re- 
sembled some majestic chant which years 
before 1 bad listened to in the calliedral of a 
distant land. .Mu.sic so pathetic and so sweet 
I had never before heard in Ihe East. The 
voices of men and women wero blended in 
harmuiiy willi the soft notes of many flutes. 
At measured intervals the sung was broken 
by Ihe loud clash of cymbals and lauibou- 
rincs; and Iboso w ho wero williout the pre- 
cincts of the tomb then joined in Ibo melody. 

1 bastonod to the sanctuary, and found 
Sheikh Nasr, surrounded by tho priests, 
sealed in the inner court. The place was 
illuminated by torches and lamps, which 
threw a soft light over the while w alls of the 
tomb and green foli;i(^y of the arbour. The 
Sheiks, in their w liito turbans and robes, all 
venerable men with long grey beards, were 
rangcnl on one side ; on the opposite, seated 
on tlio stones, were about Uni ty Cawalsiu their 
motley dresses of black and while— each per- 
formiiigona tambourine ur a flute, .\rouud 
stood the Fakirs in their dark garments, and 
Ihe women of tho orders of the priesthood 
also arrayed in pure while. No others wore 
admitted williin the walls uf Iho court. 

Tho same slew and sulenm strain, occa- 
sionally varied in the melody, lasted for 
nearly an hour; a part uf it was called 
“ Makam Azerat Ksau,” or tljg song uf the 
Lord Jesus. It was sung by the Sheikhs, 
the Cawals, and the women, and uccasion- 
ally by those without. I could not catch the 
w ords, nor could I prevail upon any uf those 
present tu repeat them to me. They were in 
Arabic ; and as few of the Yezidis can speak 
or pronounce that language, they were not 
intelligible, even to the experienced ear of 
Hodja Toma, who accompanied me. Tho 
tambourines, which were struck simulta- 
neously, only iulcrrupicd at intervals the 
eoDg of the priests. As the time quickened 
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Ihcy broke in more frequonlly. The chant 
gradually gave way to a lively melody, 
which, increasing in measure, was finally 
lost in a confusion of sounds. The tambou- 
rines were beaten with extraordinary energy; 
the flutes poured forth a rapid flood of notes ; 
the voices were raised to their highest pitch ; 
the men outside joined in the cry ; whilst tho 
women made the rocks resound with tho 
shrill lahlekl. Tho musicians, giving way 
to the excitement, threw their instruments 
into the air, and strained their limbs into 
every contortion, until they fell exhausted to 
tho ground. I never heard a more frightful 
yell than that which rose in the valley. It 
was midnight. Tho tintc and place were 
well suited to the occasion ; and I gazed with 
wonder open the extraordinary scene around 
me. Thus were probably celebrated ages 
ago the mysterious rites of the Corybantes, 
when they met in some consecrated grove. (1) 
1 did T>ot marvel that such wild ceremonies 
had given rise to those stories of unhallowed 
rites, and obscene mysteries, which have 
rendered the name of Vozidi an abomination 
in the East. Notwithstanding tho uncon- 
trollableoxcitement which appeared to prevail 
amongst all present, there were no indecent 
gestures nor unseemly ceremonies. When 
the musicians and singers were exhausted, 
the noiso suddenly dititf away; the various 
groups resumed their previous cheerfulness, 
and again wandered through the valley, or 
seated themselves under tho trees. 

So far from Sheikh Adi being the scone 
of the orgies attributed to the Yezidis, the 
whole valley is held s,icred ; and no acts, 
such as the Jewish law has declared to bo 
impure, are permitted within tho sacred pre- 
cincts. No other than the high priest and 
tho chiefs of tho sect are buried near the 
tomb. Many pilgrims take off their shoes 
on approaching it, and go barefooted as long 
as they remain in its vicinity. 

Some ceremony look place before I joined 
the assembly at the tomb, at which no stranger 
can be present, nor could I learn its nature 
from the l'.awals. Sheikh Nasr gave me to 
understand that their holy symbol, the Melek 
Taous, was then exhibited to the priests, and 
he declared that, as far as he was concerned, 
ho had no objection to my witnessing the 
whole of their riles ; but that many of the 

(I) “ Tjrmpana tenta tonant palmlt, et cymbala 
circum 

Concava. raurisonoque minanturcornaarantu, 

Kt PliryiiioaUmulat nuDero cava tibia Dirnteis, 


Sheikhs were averse to it, and he did not 
wish to create any ill feeling in the tribe. 
Indeed 1 found him frank and communicative 
on all subjects. 

After the ceremonies in tho inner yard had 
ceased, 1 returned with tho Sheikh and Hus- 
sein Bey to the fountain in the avenue. 
Around it were grouped men and women 
with torches, which flung their red gleams 
upon the water. Several of tho Cawals ac- 
companied us to tho spot, and sang and play- 
ed on their flutes and tambourines until 
nearly dawn. 

Daylight had begun to appear before tho 
pilgrims sought repose. Silence reigned 
through tho valley until mid-day, when new 
parties of travellers reached the tomb, and 
again awakened the echoes by their cries and 
the discharge of fire-arms. Towards tho 
evening about seven thousand persons must 
have assembled. The festival was more nti- 
meronsly attended than it had been for many 
years, and Sheikh Nasr rejoiced in the pro- 
spect of times of prosperity for his people. 
At night the ceremonies of tho previous 
evening wore repealed. New melodies were 
introduced ; but the singing ended in tho 
same rapid measure and violent excitement 
that I have described. During the three days 
I remained at Sheikh Adi, I wandered over 
the valley and surrounding mountains ; visit- 
ing the various groups of pilgrims, talking 
with them of their dwelling-places, and 
listening to their talcs of oppression anti 
bloodshed. From all I received the same 
simple courtesy and kindness ; nor had I any 
cause to change the good opinion I had 
already formed of tho Vezidis. There were 
no Mohammedans present, nor any t'.hris- 
tians, except those who were with mo. and 
a poor woman who had lived long with the 
sect, and was a privileged guest at their fes- 
tivals. Unrestrained by the presence of 
strangers, the women forgot their usual timi- 
dity, and roved unveiled over the mountains. 
As 1 sat beneath the trees, laughing girls 
gathered round me, examined my dress, or 
asked me of things to them strange and now. 
Some, more bold than the rest, would bring 
me the strings of beads and engraved stones 
hanging round their necks, and permit me 
to examine tho Assyrian relics thus collected 
together ; whilst others, more fearful, Ihmigh 

Tclatnic pneportant violenti eigna ruroris. 

Iniirstas aninios. alque impia pcclora To1»i 

Conterrere metu qua* pnwint numinc DiMc.’' 
(Lucre!. lib. il, v.eia, etc.) 
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not ignorant of the impression which their 
charms would create, stood at a distance, and 
weaved wild flowers into their hair. 

The men assembled in groups round the 
fountains and about the tomb. They talked 
and made merry ; but no dissension or angry 
words dLsIurbed the general good humour. 
The sound of music and of song rose from 
all sides above the hum of voices. The priests 
and Sheikhs walked amongst the people, or 
sat with the families assembled under nearly 
every tree. 

Sheikh Nasr frequently visited mo, and I 
had opportunities of talking to him alone on 
the singular tenets of his sect. From these 
conversations, and from such observations as 
I was able to make during iny visit at Sheikh 
Adi, I noted down the following particulars. 
Although, it must be confessed, far from suf- 
ficient to satisfy curiosity, and in many re- 
spects incomplete, they are the best I could 
obtain from persons naturally suspicious of 
strangers, and fearful of betraying the secrets 
of their faith. They give, however, a better 
insight into the origin and belief of the 
Yezidis than any information before obtain- 
ed by travellors. 

The Vozidis recognise one Supreme Being ; 
hut, as far as 1 could learn, they do not offer 
up any direct prayer or sacrifice to him. 
Sheikh Nasr endeavoured to evade my ques- 
tions on this subject ; and appeared to shun, 
with superstitious awe, every topic connected 
with the existence and at'ributes of the Deity. 
The common Mohammedan forms of expres- 
sion — half oath, half ejaculation — are never- 
theless freqtiontly in the mouths of the peo- 
ple, but probably from mere habit. The 
name of the Evil Spirit is, however, never 
mentioned ; and any allusion to it by others 
so vexes and irritates them, that it is said 
they have put to death persons who have 
wantonly outraged their feelings by its use. 
So far is their dread of offending the Evil 
principle carried, that they carefully avoid 
every expression which may resemble in 
sound the name of Satan, or the Arabic word 
for ‘‘accursed.” Thus, in speaking of a 
river, they will not say Shat, because it is 
loo nearly connected with the first syllable in 
Sheiian, the Devil ; but substitute A'aAr. 
Nor, for the same reason, will they utter the 

(t) It will be remembered tliat in Uiebook of Tobit 
(ch.xil.,v. IS,) Raphael ia made to say :"I am 
Rapliael, one of the seven holy anaels, which pre- 
sent the prayers of the saints, and whieh ao in and 
out before the glory of tbe Holy One," “ The seven 
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word Krilan, thread or fringe. AToaf, a 
horse-shoe, and naal-band, a farrier, are 
forbidden words ; because they approach to 
faun, a curse, and tnafoun, accurst. 

When they speak of the Devil, they do so 
with reverence, as Melek Taous, King Pea- 
cock, or MeUk el Aoul, the mighty angel. 
Sheikh Nasr distinctly admitted that they 
possessed a bronze or copper figure of a bird, 
which, however, he was careful in explaining 
was only looked upon as a symbol, and not 
as an idol. It always remains with the great 
Sheikh, and is carried with him wherever ho 
may journey. When deputies are sent to 
any distance to collect money for the support 
of the tomb and the priests, they are furnish- 
ed with a small imago of it (I understooit the 
Sheikh to say made in wax), which is shown 
to those amongst whom they go, as an autho- 
rity for their mission. This symbol is called 
the Melek Taous, and is held in great reve- 
rence. Much doubt has prevailed amongst 
travellers as to its existence ; but Sheik Nasr, 
when I had an opportunity of speaking to him 
in private, so frankly admitted it, that I con- 
sider the question as completely set at rest. 
The admission of the Sheikh is moreover con- 
firmed, by the answer of the guardian of the 
tomb, to a question which I put to him on ray 
first visit, when he was completely off his 
guard. 

They believed Satan to be the chief of tho ' 
Angelic host, now suffering punishment for 
his rebellion against tho Divine will ; but still 
all-powerful, and to be restored hereafter to 
his high estate in the celestial hierarchy, 
lie must be conciliated and reverenced, they 
say ; for as ho now has tho means of doing 
evil to mankind, so will he hereafter have the 
power of rewarding them. Next to Satan, 
but inferior to him in might and wisdom, are 
seven archangels, (1) who exercise a groat 
influence over the world ; — they are Gabrail, 
Michail, Itaphail, Azrail, Dcdrail, Azraphccl, 
and Shemkcel. Christ, according to them, 
was also a great angel, who had taken the 
form of man. He did not die on the cross, 
but ascended to heaven. 

They hold the Old Testament in great re- 
verence, and believe in the cosmogony of Ge- 
nesis, tho Deluge, and other events recorded 
in the Bible. They do not reject the New 

spirits before the throne of God" arc mentioned in 
Revelations, eh. i., V. 4 ; eh. iv.,v.s. This number 
seven, in the hierarchy of the Celestial Host, and in 
many sacred things, appears to have been connected 
with Chaldffan traditions, and catestial observations. 
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Testament, nor the Koran ; but consider them 
less entilled to their veneration. Still they 
always select passages from tho latter for their 
tombs and My places. Mohammed they 
look upon as a prophet ; as they do Abraham, 
and the patriarchs. 

They expect the second coming of Christ, 
as well as the re-appcaranco of Imaum Meh- 
di, giving credence to the Mussulman fables 
relating to him. 

Sheikh Adi is their great saint ; but I could 
not learn any particulars relating to him ; 
indeed the epoch of his existenco seemed 
doubtful ; and on one occasion Sheikh Nasr 
asserted that he lived before Mohammed. Ac- 
cording to tho author of tho Jchan-Nameh(l) 
be was one of the Merwanian Caliphs. They 
have some foolish traditions connected with 
him, chiefly relating to his interviews with 
celestial personages, and to a feat he per- 
formed in bringing tho springs, now rising 
in the valley in w hich his tomb stands, from 
the wall of Zemzem at Mecca. 

As to the origin of their name, it is well 
known that the Mussulmans trace it to tho 
celebrated Ommiade Caliph Y'ezid, who figures 
as the persecutor of the family of Ali in their 
own religious history ; but there is reason to 
believe that it must be sought for elsewhere, 
as it was used long before tho introduction of 
Mohammedanism, and is not without con- 
. nection with the early I’ersian appellation of 
tho i:upreme Being. (2) It is difficult to trace 
their oercniunies to any particular source. 
They baptize in water, like the Christians ; if 
possible, within seven days after birth. They 
circumcise at the same age, and in the same 
manner as the Mohammedans ; and reve- 
rence tho sun, and have many customs in 
common with the Sabaeans. All these cere- 
monies and observances may indeed have 
had a common origin, or may have been 

(I) The late lamented Dr. Grant has iuffgcated that 
the Sheikh Adi ot the YeiidiamayheAdde, a disciple 
of Manes. I cannot, however, trace the Hebrew 
descent, which that gentleman could discover in 
themas weii as in almost every other sect In Assyria. 

(S) Tbeophanet (Chronographia, p. Asa, ed. Bon.) 
mentions a Bcitlement of teadem, on the leaser Zab, 
near wbicli tbe Emperor llcracicus encamped, — 
MM4 s' wAixivrir lit r«vV ilWsor rss TiaiJf^. They 
may have been Yexidia, and of the ancestors of the 
present sect. Major Bawlinaon has already pointed 
out tbe name as occurring in Adiabene. 

(8) 1 must observe that although the Inscriptions, 
In ttie sanctuary described, were all addressed to 
Sheikh Sheiiis, and that bolli the Slieikh Naar and 
the Can als assured me that it was dcdicaled to the 
•un, it is just possible Uiat, under tbe title of Sheikh 


grafted at different times on their original 
creed. They may hav - adopted circumcision 
to avoid detection by their Mus.siilman op- 
pressors; and may have selected passages 
from the Koran, to carvo upon their tombs 
and sacred places ; because, as suggested to 
roe by Sheikh Nasr, they corresponded with 
their opinions, and were best suited lo a 
country in which Arabic was the spoken lan- 
guage. They have more in common with 
the Sabaeans than with any other seel. I 
have already alluded lo their revorooce for the 
sun, and have described the temple and tho 
oxen dedicated to that luminary. (,T) They 
are accustomed to kiss the object on which 
ils first beams fall ; and i have froquenlly, 
when travelling in their company at sunrise, 
observed them perform this ceremony. For 
Are, as symbolical, they have nearly the 
same reverence; they never spit into it, but 
frequently pass their hands through the 
flame, kiss them, and rub them over their 
right eyebrow, or sometimes over the whole 
face. (4) The colour blue, to them, as to the 
Sabaeans, is an abomination ; and never to 
be worn in dress, or to be used in their houses. 
Their Kublch, or the place to which they look 
whilst performing their holy ceremonies, is 
that part of the heavens in which tho sun 
rises, and towards it they turn the faces of 
their dead.(5) In their fondness for white 
linen, in their cleanliness of habits, and in 
their frequent ablutions, they also resemble 
tho Sabaeans. 

The lettuce, and I believe the bamiyah, (6) 
and some other vegetables, are never eaten 
by them. Pork is unlawful; but not wine, 
which is drunk by all. Although they assort 
that meal should not be eaten, unless the 
animal has been slain according lo the Mo- 
saic and Mohammedan law, they do not object 
lo partake of the food of Christians. 

Sbenn, mme oUwr object than the sun or some par- 
Ueulor person ts designated, and Uiat my informanta 
were unwilling to enter into any explanation. 

(A) Some travellers have asscrled that they will not 
blow out a candle; but such 1s not the case ; nor ia 
it an insult to spit in their presence. 

(5) AUEaatern sects appear to have had some Kub- 
leh, or holy point, to which liic face was to be turn- 
ed during prayer. The Jews, it will be remembered, 
looked towards Jerusalem. The Sabaeans, according 
to some, lo the north star, or, according lo others, 
towards that part of tbe heavens in which the sun 
rises. The early Christians chose the East; Moham- 
med, who recognised the general cuslom, and found 
it necessary to adhere to it, appointed the holy 
Kaaba of Mecca lo be the Kubleh of bis disciples. 

(6) Hibiscus csculcnlus. 
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I could not learn that there were any reli- 
gious observances on marriage : nor is the 
number of wives limited. 1 was informed 
by the CawaLs that the men and women mere- 
ly pr setiU’d themselves to a Sheikh, who 
ascertains that there Is mutual consent. A 
ring is then given to the brido, or sometimes 
money instead. A day is fixed for rejoicings. 
They drink sherbet, and dance, but have no 
Teligious ceremonies. 

Their year begins with that of the Eastern 
Christians, whom they follow also in the or- 
der and names of their months. Some fast 
three daysatthecommencemontof the year; 
but this is not considered necessary. They 
do not observe the Mohammedan Hamazan. 
Wednesday is their holiday, and although 
some always fast on that day, yet they do not 
abstain from work on it, as the Christians do 
on the Sabbath. 

Sheikh .Nasr informed mo that they had a 
date of their own, and that ho believed we 
were then, according to their account, in the 
year 1550. This suggested some connection 
with Manes ; but neither by direct or indirect 
questions could 1 ascertain that they were 
acquainted with the name, or recognised him 
in anywise as the originator of their peculiar 
doctrines with regard to the Evil principle. 

Their names, both male and female, are 
generally those used by Mohammedans and 
Christians, or such as are common amongst 
the Kurds, and not strictly of Mussulman 
origin. The name of Goorgis (George) is, 
however, objectionable; and is never, I be- 
lieve. given to a Vezidi. 

They have four orders of priesthood, the 
Pirs, the Sheikhs, the Cawals,and the Fakirs; 
and, what is very remarkable, and, I believe, 
unexampled in tho East, these offices arc 
hereditary, and descend to fenialos, who, 
when enjoying them, are treated with the 
same respect and consideration as tho men. 

Tho Pira.lljorsaints, are most reverenced 
after tho great Sheikh, or religions head of 
the sect. They are believed to have the 
power, not only of interceding for tho peo- 
ple, but of curing disease and insanity. They 
are expected to lead a life of great sanctity 
and honesty, and are looked up to with great 
reverence. They are not confined, I behove, 
to any particular fashion of dress. The only 
Pir I knew was one Siiio, who was recognised 
as tho deputy of Sheikh Nasr, and had suffer- 
ed imprisonment in his stead. 

(t) TIiln is .1 Kuntisli (Persianj title,— it means, 
literally, au old man. 
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The Sktikks are next in rank. They are 
acquainted with the hymns, and are expected 
to know something of Arabic, the language in 
which the hymns are written. Their dress 
should be entirely n hite, except tho skull-cap 
beneath the turban, which is black. As ser- 
vants of Sheikh Adi, they are the guardians 
of his tomb, keep up the holy fires, and 
bring provisions and fuel to those who dwelt 
within its precincts, and to pilgrims of dis- 
tinction. They always wear round their bodies 
a band of red and yctiow, or red and orange 
plaid, as the mark of Iheir office; with it they 
bind together tho wood, and other supplies 
which they bring to the sacred edifice. Tho 
women carry the same badge, and are em- 
ployed in tho same services. There are al- 
ways several Sheikhs residing in the valley 
of Sheikh Adi. They watch over the tomb, 
and receive pilgrims ; taking charge in rola- 
Iton of the offerings that may be brought, or 
selling the clay balls and other relics. 

The Cawals, or pruachers, appear to be 
the most active meiiibors of the priosthood. 
They arc sent by Sheikh Nasr on missions, 
going from village to village as teachers of 
the doctrines of the sect. They alone aro the 
performers on the flute and tambourine; botii 
instruments being looked upon, to a certain 
oxicnl, as sacred. I observed that before and 
after using the tambourine they frequently 
kissed it, and then held it to those near them 
to bo similarly salulotl. They are taught 
singing at a very early age, and aro skilful 
musicians. They dance also at festivals. They 
usually know a little Arabic, but barely more 
than necessary to get through their chains 
and hymns. Their robes aro generally while, 
although coloured stuffs aro not forbidden. 
Their turbans, unlike those of the Sheikhs, arc 
black, as are also their skull-caps. 

The Fakirs are tho lowest in the priesthood. 
They wear coarse dresses of black, or dark 
brown cloth, or canvass, descending to llie 
knee and liuing lightly to the pers«)n, and a 
black turban, across or over which is lied a 
red handkerchief. They perform all menial 
offices connected with the tomb, trim and 
light the votive lamps, and keep clean the 
sacred buildings. 

Whilst each tribe and district of Yezidis 
has its own chief. Sheikh Nasr is looked up 
to as tho religious head of the wholesict. and 
he is treated withgreal rcvcience and respect. 
Ills office is hereditary; but the Yezidis fre- 
quently chose, without reference to priority 
of claim, tho one amongst the descendants of 
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the last Sheikh most qualified, by his know- 
ledge and character, to suecced him. The 
father of Sheikli Nasr held tlie office for some 
years, and no one hotter suited to it than 
his son could have heen choseu to fill his 
place. 

The language in general use amongst all 
tlie Vezidis is a Kurdish dialect, and very 
few, eiccpt tlio Sheikhs and Can als, arc ac- 
quainted with Arabic. The chants and hymns, 
the only form of prayer, which as far as 1 
could asceitain, they possess, are, as 1 have 
already observed, in Arabic. They have, 1 
believe, a sacred volume, containing their 
traditions, their hymns, directions for the 
performance of their rites, and olher matters 
connected with their religion. It is preserved 
cither at Baazani or Haasheikha, and is re- 
garded with so much superstitious reverence 
that 1 failed in every endeavour to obtain a 
copy, or e\cn to sec it. This 1 much regret- 
ted, ns its contents w ould probably throw new 
fight upon the origin and history of this rc- 
inarkable sect, and would clear up many 
doubts w hich still hang over their tenets. It 
is considered unlaw ful to know how to read 
and write. Thcro are otily one or two per- 
sons aniongsl the Yezidis who can doeither; 
even Sheikh Nasr is unacquainted with the 
alphabet. Those who know how to read have 
only been taught in order that they may pre- 
serve the sacred book, and may refer to it for 
the doctrines and ceremonies of the sect. 

The Yezidis have a tradition that they ori- 
ginally caino from Cusrah, and from the 
country watered by the lower part of the 
Euphrates; that, after their emigration, they 
first settled in Syria, and subsequently took 
posses.'ion of theSiujar hill, and the districts 
they now inhabit in Kurdistan. This tradi- 
tion, with the peculiar nature of their Icnols 
and ccroiuonics, points to a Sabean or Chal- 
dajan origin. With the scanty materials 
which wo possess regarding their history, 
and owing to tho ignorance prevailing 
iunoiigst tlic people themselves, for 1 believe 
that even the priests, including Sheikh Nasr, 
liave but a very vague idea of what they pro- 
fess. and of the moaning of their religious 
forms, it is difficult to como to any coiiclu - 
sion as to the source of their peculiar opi- 
nions and observances. There is in them a 
strange mixiuro of Sabaianism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism, with a tincture of the 
doctrines of tho Gnostics and Manichtcans. 
Sabaaaiiism, however, appears to be the pre- 
vailing feature, and it is not improbable Utat 
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tho sect may bo a remnant o( the ancient 
Chaldees, who have, at various times, out- 
wardly adopted the forms and tenets of the 
ruling people lo save Ihomselves from perso- 
culioii and oppression, and have gradually, 
through ignorance, confounded Iheni with 
their own belief and mode of worship. Such 
has been llio ease with a no loss reniarkahlo 
sect, the .Sahmans, or Memlai (the Christians 
of St. John, as they aro coninumly call, d), 
who still inhabit tlio banks of the Eupbrales 
ami the districts of ancient Susiana. 

The Yezidis are known amongst themselves 
by tho name of the district, or tribe, to which 
they respectively belong. Those who inhabit 
the country near the foot of the Kurdish 
Hills, are called Dasni or Daseni, mosl pro- 
bably from the ancient name of a province, fl) 
Tribes of Yezidis are found in the north of 
Syria, in Northern Kurdistan, in Uohtari, 
Sheikhan, and Missouri. In the plains, their 
principal seltlements are in the villages of 
Haazaiii, Baaslieikha, and Semil. 

Having spent three days at Sheikh Adi. and 
witnessed all the ceremonies at which a 
stranger could he pri'simt, I prepared to re- 
turn to Mosul. Sheikh Nasr, Hussein liey, 
and tho principal Sheikhs and Cawals, insist- 
ed upon accompanying me about three miles 
down the valley ; as 1 preferred this mad to 
the precipitous pathw ay over the mountains. 
.After parting with me, the rhiefs returned 
10 the tomb lo finish their festival, and I made 
my way to the village of Ain Sifni. Before 
leaving me. Sheikh Nasr placed in niy hands 
a loiter, written by his secretary, to the in- 
habitants of the Sinjar. I had acquainted 
him with my intention of visiting that dis- 
trict in company with the Pasha, and he 
promised to send a Cawal to secure me tho 
most friendly reception in the villages. The 
priest was lo wail for the conclusion of the 
feast, and then to join me in Alosul. The do- 
cument is sufficiently curious and new, as 
coming from the, Yezidi Sheikh, todesorvo a 
tran.slalion. It was couched in the following 
terms : — 

“ Peace be alwaj’s to our most honoured 
and excellent friends, tho inhabitants of 
Bukrali ; lo Esau (Jesus) Osso, and lo Ghurah, 
and lo Hasson the Fakeer, and to all (hose 
who arc of the village, old and young. 

“ Peace be also to tlicinhabitantsofMirkan, 
lo Ali, to Khallo, to Daoud (he son of Afdul, 

(I) There ia a tribe of Kurds of this name, Uriog 
in Uie mountalDsnear Sulefininlyah. 
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and to all the dwellers in the village, old and 
young. 

“Peace be also to the inhabitants of 
Osafah, to Kolow, and to Sheikh AH, and to 
all, old and young. 

“ Peace be also to the tribe of Decnah, to 
Murad, and to the old and young. 

“ Peace be also to the inhabitants of Amrah, 
to Turkarlou, and to Kassim Agha, and to 
•all, old and young. 

“ Peace bo also to the inhabitants of As*- 
smookooyah, and AI Keraneeyah, old and 
young. 

“ Peace be also to Fukrah Rizo, who dwells 
in Koulkah. 

“ Peace be also to the inhabitants of the 
town of Sinjar, old and young. 

“ Peace be also to the dwellers in the 
mountain of Sinjar, old and young. 

“ May God the most High watch over you 
all. Amen. 

“ We never forget you in our prayers be- 
fore Sheikh Adi, the greatest of all Sheikhs, 
and of all Khasseens; (1) our thoughts are 
always with you, and ye are in our mind by 
day and by night. 

“ A beloved friend of ours is about to visit 
you, and we have sent with him our Cawal, 
Murad, in order that ye may treat him with 
all kindness and honour. For, as ye receive 
him, so would ye receive me, and if ye do 
evil unto him, so do ye evil unto me. As ye 
are the children of obedience, and faithful to 
Sheikh Adi, the chief of all Sheikhs, disregard 
not these our commands, and may God the 
most High watch over you always. 

“ He who intercedes for you, 

“ Sheikh Nasr, 

“ The Elder.” 

The village of Ain Sifni was almost desert- 
ed ; the inhabitants having migrated during 
the festival to the valley of Sheikh Adi. 1 
urged on my horse, and reached Mosul early 
in the afternoon. 

Tahyar Pasha had for some time been plan- 
ning an expedition into the Sinjar, not with 
any hostile intention, but for the purpose of 
examining the stale of the country, which 
had been ruined by the vexatious extortions 
and gratuitous cruelty of the late governor 
of Mosul. He had previously sent an agent to 
make an inquiry into the condition of the 
villages, and a deputation of the inhabitants 

(0 1 ani not aware of the exact position of the 
Khasseens in the hierarchy of the Yezidis, or whether 
this is a general name for their saints. 
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had returned with him to petition for a di- 
minution of taxes, which the destitute state 
of the district rendered them unable to pay. 

The arrangements of his Excellency, after 
numerous delays, were at length completed 
by the 8lh October, and three o’clock of that 
day was declared to bo the fortunate hour for 
leaving the town. The principal inhabitants, 
with the Cadi and Mufti at iheir head, Avere 
collected in the large square opposite the 
palace and without the walls, ready to ac- 
company the Pasha, as a mark of respect, 
some distance from the gates. It was with 
difficulty that I made my way to the apart- 
ments of the governor, through the crowd of 
irregular troops, and servants, which throng- 
ed the court-yard of the Serai. Above there 
was no less confusion than below'. The at- 
tendants of his Excellency were hurrying to 
and fro, laden with every variety of utensil 
and instrument; some carrying gigantic 
telescopes, or huge bowls, in leather cases ; 
others labouring under bundles of pipe-sticks, 
or bending under the weight of calico bags 
crammed with state documents. The grey- 
headed Kiayah had inserted his feet into a 
pair of capacious boots, leaving room enough 
for almost any number of intruders. Round 
his fez, and the lower part of his face, were 
wound endless folds of white linen, which 
gave him the appearance of a patient emerg- 
ing from a hospital, and he carried furs and 
cloaks enough to keep out the cold of the 
frigid zone. The Divan Effendcsi, although 
a man of the pen, strutted about with sword 
and spurs, follow'cd by clerks and inkstand- 
bearers. At the door of the harem waited a 
bevy of Aghas ; amongst them the lord of Iho 
towel, the lord of the washing-basin, the lord 
of the cloak, the chief of the coffee-makers, 
and the chief of the pipe-bearers, the trea- 
surer, and the seal-bearer. (2) At length tho 
Pasha approached ; the Cawasses forced tho 
crowd out of the way, and as his Excellency 
placed his foot in the stirrup, the trumpets 
sounded as a signal for tho procession to movo 
onw ards. First came a regiment of infantry, 
followed by a company of artillerymen with 
their guns. Tho trumpeters, and the Pasha^s 
own standard, a mass of green silk drapery, 
embroidered in gold, with verses from the 
Koran, succeeded; behind were six led Arab 
horses, richly caparisoned with coloured 
saddle-cloths, glittering with gold embroi- 
dery. The Pasha himself then appe^ired, 

(2) These are all offices in the household of a Turk- 
ish pasha. 
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surrounded by the chiefs of the town ami the 
officers of liis household. The procession 
was finished by the irregular cavalry, divid- 
ed into companies, each headed by its re- 
spective commander, and by the wild Suiters 
with their small keltlo-druins fastened in 
front of their saddles. 

1 was accompanied by my Cawass and my 
own servants, and rode, as it liest suited and 
amused me, in different parts of the procession. 
Wo reached llamaydat, a ruined village on 
the banks of the. Tigris, throe caravan hours 
from Mosul, about sun-set. Hero wo had 
the first proofs of the commissariat arrange- 
ments; for there was neither food for our- 
selves nor the horses, and we all went sup- 
perless to bed. On the following day, after a 
ride of six hours through a barren and unin- 
habited plain, bounded to the east and west 
by ranges of low limestono hills, we reached 
a ruined village, built on the summit of an 
ancient artificial mound, and called Abou 
Maria. The Aneyza Arabs wore known to bo 
out on this side of the Euphrates, and during 
our march w o observed several of their scouts 
watching our movements. The irregular 
rivalry frequently rushed olf in pursuit ; but 
the Arabs, turning their fleet marcs towards 
the desert, were soon lost in the distance. 

\\'ep.assed the ruins of three villages. The 
plain, once thickly inhabited, is now desert- 
ed ; and the wells, formerly abundant, are 
filled up. In spring, the Arab tribe of Jehesh 
frequently encamp near the pools of water sup- 
plied by the rains. The remains of buildings 
and the traces of former cultivation prove 
that at some period, not very remote, others 
than the roving Ik'doiiins dwelt on these 
lands; whilst the artilicial nioiinds, scattered 
over the face of the country, show that, long 
ere the .Mussulman invasion, this was one of 
the flourisliiiig districts of ancient Assyria. 

A most abundant spring issues from the 
fool of the mound ofAhoii Maria. The water 
Ls collated in largo woll-biiilt reservoirs. 
Near them is a milf, nmv in ruins, but for- 
merly turned by the stream, within a few 
yards of its source. Such an ample supply of 
water, although brackish lo the taste, must 
always have atlr.icted a po|iulation in a coun- 
try w here it is scarce. The village, vv liich was 
deserted dining the oppressive government of 
Mohammed 1‘asho, belonged lo the Jehesh. 
Three miles below, on Iheslieam deiivt>d fioiii 
the springs of .\bou Maria, is Iho mud fort and 
small hiviiilet of Kessi Kupria, so named from 
the ruins of a bridge. A party of irro- 
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giilar cavalry, under my old friend Daoud 
Agha ( who, by llio way, brought me a load 
of waler-nielons and Sinjar figs lo cclcbralo 
my visit), were then stationed there. 

Three hours’ ride, still over the desert, 
brought us lo Tel Afer, whiclt we reached 
suddenly on emerging from a range of low 
hills. The place had a much more impor- 
lant and flourishing appearance than I could 
have expected. .\ very considerable emi- 
nence, partly artilicial, is crowned by acaslle, 
w hose walls are flanked by numerous lowers 
of various shapi’s. Tlie town, containing 
some well-built houses, lies at the fool of Iho 
mound, and is partly surrounded by gardens 
well wooded w ith the olive, llg, and oilier 
fruit trees ; beyond this cultivated plot is the 
broad expanse of llic desert. X spring, as 
abundant ns Ibal of Abou Maria, gushes out 
of a rock beneath llie castle, supplies the iu- 
habilanls with water, irrigates their gardens, 
and turns their mills. 

Tel Afer was once a town of some iiiipor- 
lancc ; it is im nlioned by Iho early Arab 
geographers, and may perhaps be idenlifled 
with llie Tellassar of Isaiah, referred to, as 
it is, in conneclion with Gozan and llaran.(l) 
It has been llirec limes besieged, within a 
few years, by Ali P.isha of Baghdad, Hafiz 
Pasha, and Injeh Bayrakdar Mohammed 
Pasha. On each occasion the inliabilants 
offered a vigorous resistance. Moliammed 
Pasha look llie place by assault. More than 
two iliirdsof the inhabitants were put lo the 
sword, and the properly of the remainder 
was confiscated. Tlio houses vvilhiii the fort 
were destroyed, and the town was rebuilt at 
Iho foot of the mound. A small Turkish gar- 
rison now occupies the castle. Prev ious lo its 
last capture, Tel Afer was almost inde|ieiident 
of the Turkish governors of Mesopotamia. 
It paid a small tribute, but had its ow n here- 
ditary chief, who. in loagiio with liio Bedouins 
of tlic desert, and the Vezidis of the Siiijar, 
cnriclicd his followers by Iho plunder of cara- 
vans, and by foraging expeditions into the 
uncultivated districts of .Mosul. Great wealth 
is said lo havo been discovered in the place, 
on ils pillage by .Mohammed Pasha, who look 
all the gold and silver, and dislrihuled the 
remainder of Ihe spoil amongst his sol- 
diers. 

The inhabitants of Tel .\fer are of Turcoman 
origin, and speak ilie Turkish language. They 

( 4 ) Isaiah svxvii., 13. The name does notorcur 
elsewhere In the llihle. .vml we have coiuequcnUjr 
ou nicam at Uclcrroiniug ila loeolily. 
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occasionally intermarry, however, with the > 
Arabs, ami generally undersianil Arabic. I 

Towards evening I ascended the mound, | 
and visiled the caplin, in which was quarter- | 
ed a small b"dy nf irregular troops. The 
houses, forniorly inhabited by families whose 
habiiniions are now built ul the foot nf the 
arlillcial hill, are in ruins, except that occu- 
pied by the commander of the garrison. From 
the walls 1 had an uninlerruptej view over a 
vast plain strelching westward towards tlie 
Euphrates, and losing itself in the hazy dis- 
tance. Tlie ruins of ancient towns and vil- 
lages rose on all sides ; and. as the sun w ent 
down, 1 counted above one hundred mounds, 
throw ing their darkaud b iiglheiiing shadows 
across the plain. These were the remains of 
Assyrian civilisation and prosperity. Cen- 
turies have elapsed since a settled population 
dwelt in this district of iMosopolamia. Now, 
not even the tent nf the Itedouin could be 
seen. The whole was a barren deserted 
waste. 

We remained two days at Tel Afer. The 
coniiiiissarial was replenished as far as pos- 
sible from tho scanty stores of the inhabit- 
ants. The I’lisha ivcommendod forhenrance 
and justice; but liisadvic ' was not followed, 
nor were his orilers obeyed. The lioiises 
were broken into, and a general pillage, on- 
sued. At Iftnglh, on Ihe IJih, we resumed 
our march. 

The mountain of Sinjar Ls about thirty 
miles distant from Tel Afer. A very low range 
of hills diverges from its southern spur, and 
unites with that behind Ihe town. The Pa- 
sha, with liis troops, look the road across the 
plain. 

Wo passed the first night on Ihe banks of 
a small salt slreain, near the ruins of a vil- 
lage, called, by the people of the .Sinjar and 
Tel Afer, Zabardok; and by tlie Arabssiiuply 
Kliarba, or Iho rnin.s. We had lecii during 
the day several other ruins and water- 
courses. (1) The second day w e encamped in 
the plain, near the soiilherii end of the Sinjar 
moimtaiii. and under Ihe village of Mirkan, 
the while houses of which, rising one abnvc 
the other on Iho decliviiy, were visible from 
below. Here the Pasha was met liy all Ihe 
chiefs of Ihe mouiilaiii, except those of the 
small disli'iel in wliich wo liad halted. 

(I) All Itiese filisianis nt thi.s timeot the year arc 
ncairly dry, ami lose Utcrn.sclves in Uic desert; hut 
when roplenishcd liy die winter rains llievllndllieir 
way to llic Thalhar. the small river w’hich Hows 
near Ihe ruins at At Uather.and ends lo a lake to the 
south ot them. 
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I Mirkan is one of the principal Yezidi sel- 

! Ilomenisin tho Sinjar. Its inhabitants had 

I been exposed lo great extortions, and many 

I were put lo death when Moliaiiimed Paslia 
visited Ihe iiioimlaiu. They expected simi- 
lar treatment at our hands. No promises 
could roiiiovo their fears, and they declared 
their intention of resolutely defending their 
village. The Pasha svsiil up an officer of iiis 
hou.sehold, w ith a few irregular troops, to re- 
assure them, and lo restore obedience. 1 ac- 
companii d him. As we entered tho village wo 
w ere received by a general discharge of fire- 
arms. Two horsemen, who had’accideiilally — 
and as I Ihnughl at Ihe time .somewhat disre- 
spectfully— pushed forward faefoie the officer 
and myself, fell dead at our feet, and several of 
our parly wore wounded. The Pasha, ex- 
asperated at this unprovokcil and wanton at- 
tack, ordered an advance of Ihe I lylas and Arab 
inogiilars; who, long tliirsling for plunder, 
hastened towards the village. The Vezidishad 
already deserted it. and had taken refuge in a 
narrow gorge, abounding iiieavernsand isolat- 
ed rocks. — their usual place of refuge on such 
occasions. 

Tlio village was soon occupied, the houses 
were entered, and plunderoduf the little pro- 
perly that had been left behind. A few aged 
w'ouieii and decrepit old men, too iiifirm to 
leave with tlie rosl, and found hiding in the 
siiiull dark rooms, were murdered, and Hieir 
heads severed from Iheir bodies, lilazing tires 
were made in the neat dwellings, and Iho 
whole village was dolivoreJ lo the flames. 
Even the old Pasha, with his grey hair and 
loitering slop. Inirriod to and fro aiuong.sl the 
smoking ruins, and lielped to add the torch 
where ltio*lire was not doing its work. 

The old Turkish spirit of murder and plun- 
der was roused ; ihe houses were soon burnt 
lo the ground, but the iriliabiianus were still 
safe. When the irregulars liad secured all the 
properly they could discover, they rushed to- 
wards the gorge, scarcely behoving that the 
Yezidis would venture lo oppose them. But 
they were received by a steady and well-di- 
rected fire. The foremost fell, almost to a 
man. The cavorns were high up amongst the 
rocks, and all allcmpls lo reach them com- 
pletely failed. The contest was carried on till 
night, w hen the troops, dispirited and beaten, 
wore ctilled back lo their tents. 

In the evening tho heads of the miserable 
old men and women, taken in the village, 
were paraded about the camp ; and tUbsc who 
were fortunate enough to possess such tro- 
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phics wandered from tent to tent, claiminfr a I 
present as a Toward for their prowess. I ap- 
pealed to the Pasha, who had been persuaded 
that every head brought to him was that of a 
powerful chief, and, after some difficulty, pre- 
vailed upon him to have them buried ; but 
the troops were not willing to obey his or- 
ders, and it was late in iho night before they 
were induced to resign their bloody spoil, 
which they had arranged in grim array, and 
lighted up with torches. 

On tho following morning the contest was 
renewed, but the Yezidis defended themselves 
with undinhnished eourage. The first who 
ventured into the gorge was the commander 
of a body of irregular troops, one Osman 
Agha, a native of Lazistan. Ho advanced 
boldly at the head of his men. On each side 
of him was a Suiter, with his small kettle- 
drums by his side, and the tails of foies in 
his cap. (1) Ho had scarcely entered the val- 
ley, when two shots from tho rocks above 
killed his two supporters. The troops rushed 
forward, and attempted to reach the caves in 
which the Yezidis had taken refuge. Again 
they were beaten back by their unseen ene- 
mies. Every shot from the rocks told, whilst 
the Pasha’s troops were unable to discover, 
but by the thin smoko which marked the 
discharge of the rifle, the position of those 
who defended the gorge. Tho contest lasted 
during tho day, but without results. The loss 
of the Hytas was very considerable : not a ca- 
vern had been carried, nor a Yezidis, as far 
as the assailants could tell, killed, or oven 
wounded. 

On the following morning the Pasha or- 
dered a fresh attack. To encourage his men 
he advanced himself into the gorge, and di- 
rected his carpet to be spread on a rock. Hero 
he sat, with tho greatest apathy, smoking 
his pipe, and carrying on a frivolous conver- 
sation with me, although ho was the object of 
the aim of tho Yeziilis ; several persons within 
a few feet of us foiling dead, and tho balls 
frequently throwing up tho dirt into ourfaces. 
Coffee was brought to him occasionally as 
usual, and his pipe was tilled when the to- 
bacco was exhausted ; yet he was not a sol- 
dier, but what is termed “ a man of the pen.” 

I have frequently seen similar instances of 
calm indifference in tho midst of danger 
amongst Turks, when such displays were 

ri) The Sutters are bunbonswho preveile the tr- 
reinil.iroavalry. play on aoiall kettle-drums, aiul are 
fantastically attired. They generally display great 
daring and courage. 


scarcely called for, and would be very un- 
willingly made by an Ituropean. Notwith- 
standing the example set by his Excellency, 
and the encouragement which his presence 
gave to tho troops, they wore not more suc- 
cessful in theiraticmpts lodislodgc the Yezidis 
than they had been tho day before. One after 
another, tho men were carried out of tho ra- 
vine, dead or dying. The wounded wei3 
brought to the Pasha, who gave them wa.er, 
money, or words of encouragement. Tho 
“Ordou cadcsi,” or Cadi of the camp, re- 
minded them that it was against tho infidels 
they wore fighting ; that every one who fell 
by (ho enemies of the prophet was rewarded 
with instant translation to Paradise; while 
those who killed an unbeliever were entitled 
to the same inestimable privilege. The dying 
were comforted, and the combatants animated 
by the promises and exhortations of the Cadi, 
who, however, kept himself well out of tho 
way of danger behind a rock. He was a fa- 
natic, tho fellow, and his self-satisfied air and 
comfortable obesity had created in me very 
strong feelings of indignation and disgust; 
not diminished by the new principles of in- 
ternational law which he propounded in Iny 
presence to tho Pasha. “ If I swore an oath 
to these unbelieving Yezidis,” asked his Ex- 
cellency, “ and, in conscoueiicc thereof, be- 
lieving their lives to bo secure, they should 
surrender, how far am I hound thereby?” 
“ The Yezidis Ixiiiig Infidels,” replied his 
Reverence, smoothing down his heard, “ are 
in the same category as other unbelievers,” 
hero his eyo turned on me ; “ as they do not 
understand the true nature of God, and bf his 
prophet, they cannot understand the true na- 
ture of an oath ;coiiseqnenlly it is not binding 
upon them ; and, therefore, as there is no re- 
ciprocity, itcaiinol be biiiiling upon you. Not 
only couM }ou put them to the sword, after 
they had surrendered upon the faith of your 
oath, but it is ynur duly as a good Mussulman 
to do so : for the unbelievers a.-e llio enemies 
of God and his prophet.” Mere ho again ho- 
noured mo wiih a pailicul.ir look. The Pasha, 
as soon as the cipoiiiider of the law had de- 
parted, thought it necessary Incomlenin tho 
atrocious docliines which I had li -ard. ami to 
assure mo that the Cadi was an ass. This fa- 
natic was half Kurd, half .\rab, and was a 
speciinoM of the religions chiefs who ilivell in 
Kiirdislan, and in ihu loivns on its bordei's, 
and are constantly inciting tiio Mohamme- 
dans against the Christians, ami urging them 
to shed their blood. 1 need scarcely say that 
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the abominable opinions w hich they profess 
arc not shared by any rospeciable Turk or 
Mussulman, and will no longer, it is to ho 
hoped, now that the Porte has established its 
authority in Kurdistan. lead to massacres of 
the Sultan’s Christian subjects. 

Attempts were made during the day to in- 
duce the Vezidis to surrender, and there was 
some chance of success. However, night 
drew near, and hostilities still continued. 
The regular and irregular troops were then 
posted at all the known places of access to the 
gorge. The morning came, and the attack 
was recommenced. No signs of defence issued 
from the valley. The llytas rushed in. but 
wore no longer mot by the steady lire of the 
previous day. They paused, fearing some 
trick or ambuscade ; then advance i cautious- 
ly, but still unnoticed. They re.ached the 
mouths of thn cavos ; no one opposed them. 
It was some time, however, before they ven- 
tured to look into them. They were empty. 
The Vezidis had fled during the night, and 
had left the ravine by some pathway known 
only to themselves, and which had escaped 
the watchfulness of the Turkish soldiery. In 
the caverns were found a few rude figures of 
men and goats, formed of dried figs fastened 
upon sticks. Thesu w ere seized by the victors, 
and borne in triumph through the ca up as 
the gods of the worshippers of Satan. The 
Pasha, having fully satisliisi himself upon 
this point, by a reference to his reverence, 
the r.adi, directed the idols to bo carefully 
packed, and sent them at once, as trophies 
and valuable curiosities, to Constantinople by a 
special Tatar. 

Wiiilst attempts were being made to dis- 
cover the retreat of the fugitives, the Turkish 
camp rem.ained near the vill.agc of Mirkan. I 
took this opportunity of visiting other pans of 
the Sinjar. The residence of the governor of 
the district is in the village built amongst the 
ruins of the old city— the Singara of the an- 
cient geographers, and the “ Belled Sinjar” 
of the Arabs. A small mud fort, raised a few 
years ago, stands on a hill in the midst of the 
remains of walls and foundations; hut the 
principal part of the ancient city appe.vrs to 
have occupied the plain below. Around this 
fort, at the time of my visit, were congre- 
gated about two hundred families. TheVezidi 
inhabitants of the village, unlike those of the 
other districts, are mixed with Mussulmans. 
The latter, however, are so lax in their reli- 
gious obsen'ances. and in dress so like the 
Yozidis, that it is difficult to distinguish them 
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from the unbelievers. I was continually 
falling into mistakes, and eliciting a very in- 
dignant exclamation of “ God forbid 1” 

It would be difficult to point out, with any 
degree of certainty, ruins at Belled Sinjar 
more ancient than the .Mohammedan con- 
quest. Ii became a place of some importance 
in the early ages of Islam, and had its own 
semi-independent rulers. There are the re- 
mains of several fine buildings, and the lower 
pan of a minaret, constructed, like that of the 
great mosque of Mosul, of coloured tiles and 
bricks, is a conspicuous objecl from all parts 
of the plain. Theroare very abundant springs 
within the. circuit of the old walls ; the air is 
oeclared to ho salubrious, and the soil rich 
and piodurlivc. 

All ihe villages of the Sinjar are built upon 
one plan. The houses rise on Ihe lull-sides, and 
are surrounded by terraces, formed of rough 
stones piled one above the other as w alls, to 
confine the scanty earth. These lernices aro 
plantei with olive and fig trees; a few vine- 
yards are found near some villages. The 
hoii.ses, which are llal-roofod, areciceediiigly 
clisiii and Ileal. They frequently contain se- 
veral aparlmenls. The walls of Ihc inlcrior 
are full of small recesses, like pigeon-holes, 
which are partly ornamental, and partly used 
to keep the domestic utensils and property 
of the owner. They give a very singular and 
original appiarancd lo Iho room ; and the 
oddity of the effect is considerably increased 
by masses of red and black paint daubed on 
the white wall, in patches, by way of orna- 
ment. 

The principal, and indeed now the only, 
trade carried on by tlio inhabitants of the Sin- 
jar, is in dried figs, which are celebrated in 
this part of Turkey, and supply all the mar- 
kets in Ihc neighbouring provinces. The 
soil is fcriile, and, as the means of irrigation 
aro abundant, corn and various useful articles 
of prodiico might bo raised in groat plenty 
from the extensive tracts of arable land sur- 
rounding the villages. But the p' oplo have 
been .vlmosl ruined bv misgovcriinient; they 
can now scarcely ciillivato corn enough for 
their own iinmedialo wants. (I) 

The l’,v<ha still lingered at Mirkan ; and as 
I was anxious lo return lo Mosul, to renew 
the excavations. I look my leave of him, and 
rode through the desert to Tel Afer. I was 

fl) Some account of the Sinjar, by the tale Dr. 
Forbes — the only European, besidea myself, wlm iiae, 
I bellevn. visited lids singular dislriel — w ill be found 
In the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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from England, informing me that Sir Strat- 
ford Canning had presented the sculptures 
discovered in Assyria, and hud made over all 
advantages that might bo depved from the 
order given to him by the Sultan, lo the 
British nation, and that the British Mu- 
seum had received a grant of funds for 
the continuation of the researches com- 
menced at Nimroud and elsewhere. The 
grant was small, and scarcely adequate to 
the objects in view. There were many diffi- 
culties lo contend with, and I was doubtful 
whether, with the means placed at my dis- 
posal, 1 should be able to fullil the expecta- 
tions which appeared to have been formed, as 
to the results of the undertaking. The sum 
given lo M. Botta for the excavations at Khor- 
sabad alone greatly exceeded the whole grant 
to the Museum, which was to include private 
expenses, those of carriage, and many extraor- 
dinary outlays inevitable in the East, when 
works of this nature are to be carried on. 
I determined, however, to accept the charge 
of superintending the excavations, to make- 
every exertion, and to economise as far as it was 
in my power — that the nation might possess 
as extensive and complete a collection of As- 
syrian antiquities as, considering the small- 
ness of the means, it was possible lo collect. 
The want of knowledge and experience as a 
draughtsman was a drawback, indeed a dis- 
qualification, w hich I could scarcely hope to 
overcome. Many of the sculptures and mo- 
numents discovered were in too dilapidated 
a condition to be removed, and others threat- 
ened to fall to pieces as soon as uncovered. 
It was only by draw ings that the record of 
them could be presen ed. There was no in- 
clination to send an artist to assist me, and I 
made up my mind to do the best I could ; to 
copy ascgirefully and accurately as possible 
that which was before me. 1 had therefore lo 
superintend the excavations, to draw' all the 
bas-reliefs discovered, lo copy and compare 
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accompanied by a small body of irregular ca- 
valry, — a necessary escort, as the Anoy/.a 
Arabs were hanging about the camp, and 
plundering stragglers and caravans ofsupplies. 
As evening approached, wo saw, congregated 
near a small stream, what appeared to be a 
large company of dismounted .\rabs, their 
horses standing by them. As we were alrea- 
dy near them, and could not have escaped 
the watchful eye of the Bedouin, we prepared 
for an encounter. I placed the baggage in the 
centre of my small parly, and spread out the 
horsemen as widely as possible lo exaggerate 
our numbers. Wo approached cautiously, 
and were surprised to see that the horses still 
remained without their riders ;wo drew still 
nearer, when they all galloped off towards 
the desert. They were wild asses. We al- 
tempied to follow' them. After running a 
little distance they slopped lo gaze at us, and 
I got sufficiently near lo see them well; but 
as soon as they found that wo were in pur- 
suit, they hastened their speed, and were soon 
lost in the distance. (1) 

I reached Mosul in two days, taking the 
road by Kessi Kupri, and avoiding the de- 
sert beyond Abou Maria, which we had crossed 
on our march to the Sinjar. 

CHAPTER X. 

Excavations on a lariie scale undertaken by the 
liritii^h Museum.— Preparations.— Choice of Work- 
men.— Dwelliiig-nouscs built at Nimroud.- Uaa- 
relicts discovered.- Description of them.- Disco- 
very of Armour and Helmets. — Of V;iscs.— Of New 
Cliaml)crs. — Of the Obelisk. — Description of tlie 
Oltclisk.— Discoveries in the Soulli-west Corner of 
the Mound.— W'inged Lions.— Crouching Spliinxes. 
— Discovery of Tombs in tlic Soutli-cast Corner of 
Uie Mound. — Arab Workmen,— Mode of Irrigation. 
— Customs of ttio Aral).«.— Facility of Divorce. — 
Arab llcvengc. —Arab tVomcn.— The Workmen. 
— The Tyari or Chaldieaus. — Tlieir Women. — 
A Ralt Plundered. — Seizure of an Arab Skeikb. 
—Arab Excitement.- Departure of Sculptures for 
Dusrali. 

ON^my return to Mosul, I received letters 

0) The reader will remember that Xenophon 
mentions tlicse beautiful animals, which he niuit 
have seen during his march in these very plains. 
Be faiUifuIly describes the country, and the animals 
and birds which inhabit it, a.s they arc to this day, 
except that the ostrich is not now to be found so far 
norlli. “The country,” 8ayBhe,“was aplain liiroiigh- 
out, <*i8 even as the sea, ami full of wormwood ; if 
any other kinds of shrubs or reeds grew tliere, they 
had alt an aromatic smell ; but no trees appeared. 
Of wild creatures, the most numerous were wild 
asses, and not a few ostriches, besides bustards and 
roc deer fgazcllcs), which our liorsemcn sometimes 
chased. Tlie asses, when tliey were pursued, liav- 
iog gained ground of the horses, stood still (for they 


exceeded them mucli in speed; and when these 
came up witli Ihcin, tliey did the .oamc thing again ; 
so tliat our liorsemcn could lake Uicm by no other 
means but by dividing themselves into relays, and 
succeeding one another in the cliasc. Tlic llcsb of 
those thal were taken was like tliat of red deer, but 
more tender." (Anab. 1. 1., c. 5 ) In fleetnc'ss they 
e<{uul tlic gazelle, and lo overtake them is a icat 
which only one or two of the most celebrated mares 
have been known to accomplish. The Arabs some- 
times catch Hie foals during the spring, and bring 
them up with milk In their tents. 1 endeavoured ia 
vain to obtain a pair. They are of a light fawn colour 
— almost piuk. The Arabs still eat Uicir flesh. 
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the innumerable inscriptions ; In take casts of 
ll^ein(l),and to preside over the niovingand 
packing of the sculptures. As there was no 
one to ho trusted to overlook the diggers, I 
was obliged to be continually present, and fre- 
quently to remove the earth mysidf from the 
face of the slabs — as, through the carelessness 
and inexperience of the workmen, they were 
expi'sed to injury from blows of the picks. I 
fell that I was far from qualilied to under- 
take these multifarious occupations. I knew, 
however, that if persons equal to the task, 
and sufliciently well acquainted with the va- 
rious languages of the coutitry to carry on the 
nectssary comiitunications with the authori- 
ties, and to hold the requisite intercourse 
with the inhabitants — Arabs, Kurds, Turks, 
and r.halda>ans — wi>re setA out expressly 
from England, the whole sum granted would 
be expended before the excavations could bo 
comtncnced. Tho risear. hes would proba- 
bly bo then less extensive, and their results 
k>ss complete than they would be if. however 
unqualified, I at once underiixrk their super- 
iniettdcnce. 1 determined, therefore, to de- 
vote the whole of my time to the undertaking, 
ami to make every sacrifice to ensure its suc- 
coss. 

It was, in tho first place, necessary to or- 
ganise a band of workmen best fit to carry on 
the work. Thescarcity of corn, resulting from 
the oppressive measures of Mohammed t'asha, 
and from llie Urge exportation w hich had betm 
made to Syria and tho sea-coast, had driven 
the Arab tribes to tho neighbourhood of the 
town, where they sought to gain a livelihooil 
by engaging in labours not very palatable to 
a Bedouin. I had no difficulty in finding 
workmen amongst them. There was, at 
the samn time, this advantage in employing 
these wandeiing .krabs — they brought their 
tents and families with them, and, encamp- 
ing round the ruins and the village, formed 
a very efficient guard .igainst their brethren 
of tlie IX'sert, w ho looked to plunder, rather 
than to work, to supply their wants. To in- 
crease my mimlM’is 1 choao only otto man from 
e.tch family ; and, as his mule relations ac- 
companied him, i had the u>e of their sei- 
vic -, as far as rcgar.ed the protection of my 
sculptures. Being well acquainted w ith the 
Slieiklis of the Jebour, 1 ehosa my workmen 
cliicfiy from that tribe. Tho chiefs protnis- 

rr Casts of tlic insrrinllons and of some of the 
K'nipturei' were taken witli lirown paper, simidy 
(lamped, and impressed mi Itic stall wilti ,a tiard 
bruiii. Seine uf lliesc served as uiuulds, and were 
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ed every prnlcclinn ; and I knew enough of 
tho Arab character not to despair of bringing 
tho men under proper control. The Arabs 
wore scleelwl to remove the earth — they were 
unable to dig; this part oftliolabmirreqiiired 
stronger and more aelivo men ; and I chose 
for it about fifty Noslorian Chaldwans, who 
had sought work for the winter in Mosul, and 
many of whom, having already been employ- 
ed, had acquired some experience in excavat- 
ing. They went to Nimnind with their 
wives and families. I eng.iged at the same 
time one Bainan, a Jacobite nr Syrian Chris- 
tian, w ho was a skilful marble-cutler, and a 
very intelligent man. I had made also a 
valuable addition to my esialilishmcnt in a 
standard-bearer of the irregular tnaips, of 
whose conrago 1 had .seen such convincing 
proofs during the expedition to the Sinjar, 
that I induced his commander to place him 
in my service. Ilis name was Mohammed 
Agha ; hut he was generally callml, from 
tho office he held in his troop, the “ Bairak- 
dar.” lie w as a native of Scin, and had been 
carried off at the limn of the m.vssaerc, when 
a child, by an irregular, who had brought 
fiim up as a .Mussulman. In his religious 
opinions and observances, however, he w.is 
as lax as men of his profession usually 
are. He served me faithfully and honest- 
ly, and was of gnat use during the oxrava- 
lions. .Aw.id still cnniintiod in my employ' ; 
my Cawass, Ibrahim Agha, reliiriied with mo 
to Nimroud ; and I hired a carpeiUer and two 
or thn-e men of Mosul as superintendents. 

I was again amongst the ruins by the end 
of October. The winter season was fast ap- 
proaching. and it was necessary to build a 
proper hoiisu for the shelter of myself ami 
servants. 1 marked out a pl.ni on tho ground, 
on the outside of the village of Nimroud, and 
in a few days the liabilalions were complete. 
.My w orkmen formed the walls of nnidhi icks 
dried in the sun. and covi-reil in the moms 
with hi ants and lira tithes of trees. A thick 
coal ofmmi was laid over the whole, to ex- 
clude the min. Two moms for my own ac- 
commodaliim wore divided by an Iwan, or 
open apartment, the whole htring sitrnmiidod 
by a wall. In a second court-yard were huts 
for my Caiwass, for Arab guests, and for my 
servants, and st.'ililes for my horses. Ibrahim 
Agha displayed his ingoniiity by making equi- 

8tili5is|ncnlly caat in pl.wlcr of Pari.s in E.i 2 l,vml. 
Wlien iHteniJcd for tills purpose lljc p:i|ier was niado 
iriU) a kind of paste, and itiixed wilii a phitinous 
pow der derived from a root called "Slilrai.*.’’ 
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distant loopholes, of a most warlike appear- 
ance, in the outer wall* ; which I ininiediately 
ordered to be filled up, to avoid any suspicion 
of being iho conslruclor of forts and castles, 
with the intention of making a peimancnt 
Frank settlement in the country. We did not 
neglect pri'caiitions, however, in case, of an 
attack from the Bedouins, of whom Ibrahim 
Agha was in constant dread. Ihifortunalely, 
the only shower of rain that I saw during the 
remainder of my residence in Assyria fell 
before my walls were, covered in, and so 
saturated the bricks that they did not become 
again dry before the following spring. The 
consequence was, that the only verdure, on 
which my eyes were permitted to feast before 
niy return to Europe, was furnished by my 
own property — the walls in the interior of the 
rooms being continually clothed with a crop 
of grass. 

On the mound itself, and immediately 
above the great w inged lions first discovered, 
a house was built for my Ne.-torian workmen 
and their families, and a hut, to which any 
small objects disoivered among the ruins 
could at once bo removed for safety. I divid- 
ed my Arabs into three parties, according to" 
Iho branches of the tribe to which they be- 
longed. About forty tents were pitched on 
different partsof the mound, at the entrances 
to Iho principal trenches. Forty more w ere 
placed round my dwelling, and the rest on 
the bank of the river, where the sculptures 
were deposited previous to their embarkation 
on the rafts. The men were all armed. 1 
thus provided for the dofenco of all ray esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. llorimizd RassanI lived with me. and 
to him I coufidod the payment of Iho wages, 
and all the accounts. He soon obtained on 
extraordinarv' innuence amongst the Arabs, 
and his fame spread through the desert. 

I divided my workmen into bands. In 
each set were generally eight nr ten Arabs, 
who carried away the earth in baskets, and 
two, or four, Nestorian diggers, according 
to the nature of the soil and rubbish w hich 
had to bo excavated. They were overlooked 
by a superintendent, whose duly it was to 
keep them to their work, and to give mo no- 
tice when the diggers approached any slab, 
or exposed any small object to view, that 1 
might myself assist in the uncovering or re- 
moval. 1 scattered a few .\rabs of a hostile 
tnbo amongst the rest, and by that means I 
was always made acquainted with what was 
going on, could easily learn if there were 
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plots brewing, and could detect those who 
might atlenipl to appropriate any relics dis- 
covered during the excavations. The small- 
ness of the sum placed at my di.-,posaI com- 
pedled me to follow the same plan in Iho ox- 
cuvalioDs that i had hitherto adopted, viz., to 
dig trenches along ihe sides of the chambers, 
and to expose the wlioleof llie slabs, without 
removing the earth from the centre. Thus, 
few of the chambers were fully explored, and 
many .small objects of great interest may havo 
bi iMi left undiscovered. As I was directed to 
bury the building with earth after it had been 
explored, to avoid unnecessary expense, I 
filled up lliocliamberswilli tlie rubbish taken 
from those sulisequently uncovered, having 
first examined the walls, copied tho inscrip- 
tions, and drawn the .sculptures. 

The excavations were n'coiiimcna'd, on a 
large scale, by the 1st of November. My 
working parlies were distributed over Iho 
mound— in eh inibcrs, not fully explored — in 
llic centre of the mound near the gigantic 
bulls, in the S. E. corner, where ns yet no 
traces of building had lieon discovered, and 
I also opened trenches in parts of the ruins 
hilherin uiiexamiiied. 

It will he remembered that some of the 
slabs had fallen with their faces to tho 
ground. 1 was, in Ihe first place, anxious 
to raise these bas-reliefs, and to pack Ihciii 
for removal to Busrnh. To accomplish this, 
it wixs necessary to remove a large accumu- 
lation of earth and rubbish — to empty, in- 
deed, nearly the whole chamber, for tho 
fallen slabs extended almost half-way across 
it. The sculptures were found to ho in ad- 
mirable preservation, although llio slabs 
were broken by tho full. They were divided, 
as those formerly described, into two com- 
purtnienls, separated by an inscription run- 
ning across the slab. All these inscriptions 
were precisely similar. 

The bas-reliefs, above and below, wore of 
the highest interest. They represented Iho. 
warsof the king. and Ihe conquest of a foreign 
nation. Tho two upper bas-reliefs formed 
one subject — the king, f dlowed by warriors, 
ill battle w ith his enemies under the walls of 
a hostile castle. Ho stands, gorgeously at- 
tired, ill a chariot, drawn, as usual, by three 
horses richly c.iparisoned. Ho is discharging 
an arrow either against the besieged, who 
are defending the towers and walls, nr against 
a warrior, who, already wounded, is tum- 
bling from his chariot, one of the horseshav- 
ing fallen to the ground. An attendant pro- 
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tects the person of the king with a shield, 
and a charioteer holds the reins and urges 
on the horses. A warrior, fallen from the 
chariot of the enemy, is almost under tho 
horses’ feel. Above the king is his presid- 
ing Deity, represented — as at Pcrsepolis— by 
a winged figure within a circle, and wearing 
a horned cap resembling that of the human- 
headed lions and bulls. Like the kitig, he is 
shooting an arrow, the head of which is in 
tho form of a trident. 

Behind tho king are three chariots; the 
first, drawn by three horses— one of which 
is roaring and another falling — is occupied 
by a warrior already pierced by an arrow, 
and apparently demanding quarter of his 
pursuers. In the other chariots arc two war- 
riors, one discharging an arrow, the other 
guiding the horses, which are at full speed. 
In each chariot is a standard— the device of 
one being an archer, with the horned cap but 
without wings, standing on a bull ; that of the 
other, two bulls, back to back. At the bottom 
of the first bas-relief arc wavv lines, to in- 
dicate water or a river, and trees are scatter- 
ed over both. Groups of men, fighting or 
slaying the enemy, are introduced in several 
places, and three headless bodies above the 
principal figures in tho second bas-relief re- 
present tho dead in the background, (f) 

On the upper part of tho two following slabs 
was the return after victory. In front of the 
procession are several warriors carrying 
heads, and throwing them at the feet of the 
conquerors. Two musicians are playing with 
a plectrum, on stringed instruments, or 
harp'. They arc followed by the warriors, 
who Were seen in battle in the previotis bas- 
relief, now unarmed, and holding their stands 
ards before them ; above them flies an eagle 
with a human head in his talons. Itehind 
them is the king carrying in one hand his 
bow, and in the other two arrows — the posi- 
tion in which ho is so frequently represetited 
. on Assyrian monuments, and probably denot- 
ing triumph over his enemies. Above tho 
horses of his chariot is the presiding divinity, 
also holding a bow in his hand. The second 
w'arrior, who in war bore the shield, is now 
replaced by an eunuch, raising tho parasol, 
the emblent of royalty, above the monan h’s 
head ; the third warrior still holds the reins 
of the horses, which are led by grooms stand- 
ing at their heads. Behind the king’s chariot 
is a horseman leading a second horse, gaily 
caparisoned. 

(1) These bas-rcliefs are in the British Museum. 
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After the procession, we have the castle 
and pavilion of the-victorious king. The 
ground plan of the former is represented by 
a circle, divided into four equal compart- 
ments, and surrounded by towers and battle- 
ments. In each compartment there aro 
figures evidently engaged in culinary occu- 
pations, and preparing the feast ; one is hold- 
ing a sheep, which the other is culling up : 
another appears to be baking bread. Various 
bowls and utensils stand on tables and stools, 
all remarkable for the elegance of their 
forms. The pavilion is supported by three 
posts or columns; on the summit of one is 
tho fir-cone, the emblem so frequently found 
in the Assyrian sculptures ; on tho others aro 
figures of the ibex or mountain goat. They' 
are designed with great spirit, and carefully 
executed. The material — probably silk or 
woollen stuff— with which tho upper part 
of the pavilion is covered, is richly orna- 
mented and edged with a fringe of fir- 
cones, alternating with another ornament, 
which generally accompanies the fir-cone in 
the embroidery of dressers, and in the deco- 
ration of rooms. Beneath the canopy is a 
groom cleaning one horse; whilst others, 
picketted by their halters, are feeding at a 
trough. An eunuch stands at the entrance 
of the tent to receive four prisoners, who, 
with their hands tied behind, are brought to 
him by a warrior in a pointed helmet. Above 
this group aro two singular figures, uniting 
the human form w ith the head of a lion. Ono 
holds a w hip or thong in the right hand, ai>d 
grasps his under jaw' with the left. The 
liands of the second are elevated and joined 
in front. They wear under-tnnics descend- 
ing to the knees, and a skin falls from the 
head, over the shoulders, to the ankles, The,y 
arc accompanied by a man clothed in a short 
tunic, and raising a stick with both hands. 

The four following bas-reliefs represent a 
battle, in which the king, the two warriors 
with their standards, and an eunuch, aro in 
chariots, and four warriors, amongst whom 
is also an eunuch, on horses. The enemy 
fight on foot, and discharge their arrows 
against the pursuers. liagles hover above tho 
victors^ and ono is already feeding on a dead 
body. Tho winged divinity in the circle is 
again seen above the king. These bas-reliefs 
are executed with great spirit, particularly 
that containing the horsemen. 

The lower scries of bas-reliefs contained 
throe subjects— the siege of a castle, the king 
receiving prisoners, and the king, with his 
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army, crossing a river. The first occupied 
the under cuinpartmcnts of ihrec slabs. The 
greater part of the castle is in the centre bas- 
leliof. It has three lowers, and apparently 
several walls, one behind the other. They 
arc all surmounted by angular battlements. 
The besiegers have brought a battering-ram 
(attached to a moveable tower, probably con- 
structed of wicker-work) up to the outer 
■wall, from which many stones have already 
been dislodged and are falling. One of the 
besieged has succeeded in catching tho rant 
by a chain, and is endeavouring to raise or 
move it from its place ; whilst two warriors 
of the assailing party are holding it down by 
hooks, to wliii h they are hanging. Another 
is throwing fire (traces of the red paint being 
still visible in the sculpture) from above, 
upon the engine ; the besiegers endeavour to 
quench the flame, by pouring water upon it 
from two spouts in tho moveable tower. Two 
figures, in full armour, are underinir.iiig the 
walls with instruments like blunt spears ; 
whilst two others appear to have found a se- 
cret passage into tho castle. Three of tho 
besieged are falling from the walls, and upon 
one of the lowers are two women, tearing 
their hair and extending their hands, in the 
act of asking for mercy. The enemy are al- 
ready mounting to the assault, and scaling- 
ladders have been placed against the walls. 
Tho king, discharging an arrow, and pro- 
tected by a shield held by a warrior in com- 
plete armour, stands on one side of the castle, 
lie is attended by two eunuchs, one hold ing 
the umbrella, the other his quiver and mace. 
Behind them is a warrior, leading away cap- 
tive three women and a child, and driving 
three bullocks, a part of tho spoil. The 
Tvonten are tearing their hair. 

On the other side of tho castle arc two 
kneeling ligiires, one discharging an arrow, 
tho other holding a wicker shield for his 
companion’s defence. Behind them is tho 
vizir, also shooting an arrow, and protected 
by tho shield of a second warrior. Ho is fol- 
lowed by three more warriors, the first kneel- 
ing, and two behind in complete armour, 
erect — one bending the bow, the other rais- 
ing a shield. They appear to have left their 
chariot, in which the charioteer is still stand- 
ing. The heads of the horses are held by a 
groom, and behind tho chariot are two war- 
riors, carrying each a bow and a mace. 

The throe following bas-reliefs represented 
the king receiving captives; the subject being 
treated, w'iih the exception of the prisoner , 
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— who is hero omitted— and of the grouping 
of the figures, as that already described as 
found in one of the chambers first discovered. 
Behind the chariot of the king, however, are 
two other chariots, each containing a cha- 
rioteer alone ; they are passing under tho 
w alls of a castle, on which are women in ani- 
mated conversation, probably viewing the 
procession, or discussing the results of the 
expedition. 

The three remaining bas-reliefs— the pas- 
sage of the river — are highly interesting, and 
curious. In tho first is a boat containing a 
chariot, in which is the king. In one hand 
ho holds two arrows, in the other a bow. An 
eunuch, standing in front of tho chariot, is 
talking with the king, and is pointing with 
his right hand to some obji'ct in the distance, 
perhaps the stronghold of the enemy. Be- 
hind the chariot is a second eunuch, holding 
a bow, and a mace. Tho boat is towed by 
two naked men, who are walking on dry 
land ; and four men row tho vessel with oars. 
One oar, with a broad flat end, is passed 
through a rope, hung round a thick wooden 
pin at tho stern, and serves both to guide 
and impel tho boat, ft is singular that this 
is precisely the mode adopted by the inhabit- 
ants of Mosul to this day, when they cross 
the Tigris in barks, perhaps even more rude 
than those in use, on tho same river, three 
thousand years ago. A charioteer, standing 
in the vessel, holds tho halters of four horses, 
which arc swimming over tho strea n. A 
naked figure is supporting himself upon an 
inflated skin, — a mode of swimming rivers 
still practisi’sf in Mesopotamia. In fact, the 
three bas-reliefs, with the exception of tho 
king and the chariot, might represen I a scene 
daily witnessed on tho banks of the Tigris. — 
probably tho river here represented. Tho 
water is shown by undulating lines, covering 
the face of the slab. On the next slab are 
two smaller boats ; in tho first are probably 
the couch of tho king, and a jar or largo 
vessel; in tho other is an empty chariot; 
they are each impelled by two rowers, seated 
face to face at their oars. Five men, two 
loading horses by their halters, are swimming 
on skins. Two fish are represented in the 
water. On the third slab is the embarkation 
— men are placing two chariots in a boat, 
which is about to leave the shores ; two 
warriors, one with, and the other without, 
support, are already swimming over; and 
two others are filling and tying up their 
skins on tho bank. Behind them, on drj 
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land, are llireo Dguros orcct, probably officers, 
superintending the proceedings; one of 
whom, an eunuch, holds a whip is his right 
hand, which may have been used — as in the 
army of Xeries — to keep llie soldiers to their 
duty, and prevent them Hying from the 
enemy. (1) 

The first chamber opened (at the N.E. comer 
of the ruins) had only been partly emptied, 
and the walls were still half buried. A party 
of Arabs were employed in removing the 
remaining earth. As wo approached the 
floor, a largo quantity of iron was found 
amongst the rubbish ; and 1 soon recognised 
in it the scales of tho armour represented 
on tho sculptures. Each scale was separate, 
and of iron, from two to three inches in 
length, rounded at one end, and s<juare at 
the other, with a raised or embossed line in 
the centre. 

The iron was covered with rust, anil in so 
decomposed a stale that 1 had much diffi- 
culty in detaching it from the soil. Two or 
three baskets were lilb'd with these relics. 

As the earth was removed, other portions 
of armour were found ; some of copper, others 
of iron, and others of iron inlaid with copper. 
-At length a perfect helmet, resi'inbling in 
shape, and in Ihoornaments, tho pointed hel- 
met represented in tho bas-reliefs, was disco- 
vered. When first separated from tho earth it 
was perfect, but immediately fell to pieces. "I 
carefully collected and preserved the frag- 
ments, which were sent to England. The lines 
which are seen round the lower part of tie' 
pointed helmets in the sculptures are thin 
strips of copper, inlaid in the iron. 

Several helmets of other shapes, some with 
the arched crest, were also un covered ; hnl 
they fell to pieces as soon as exposed ; and 
1 was only able, with tho greatest care, to 
gather up a few of the fragments which still 
held together, for the iron w as in socomplelo 
a slate of decotnposilion that it crumbled 
away on being touched. 

Portions of armour in copper, and emboss- 
ed, werealso found, with small liolcs fornails 
round the edges. Four of the .slabs had fallen 
from their places, and were broken into seve- 
ral pieces. I raised them, and discovered 
under them — but of course broken into a 

ft) Herod., book Tii,, ch. 56, in whicli Xcrxcn is 
described as sestng tits troops driven by blows over 
the bridge across the Hellespont, and we learn alao 
from tlio same auUior, that it was the custom for the 
ofltrers to carry whips to urge Uiclr soldiers on to 
the combat. 
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thousand fragments — a number of vases of 
the finest white alabaster, and several vessels 
of baked clay. These fragments were care- 
ful I y collected, hut it was impossible to put 
them together. 1 found, however, that upon 
some of them cuneiform characters were en- 
graved, and I soon perceived tho name and 
title of the Khorsabad king, accompanied by 
the figure of a lion. Upon tho pottery were 
several characters differently formed, re- 
sembling those sometimes seen on monu- 
ments of Babylonia and PhuT.icia, probably 
a cursive writing in common use ; whilst 
the cuneiform or more complci letters were 
reserved for mnnuimmlal and sacred inscrip- 
tions. Tho eurihen vases appear to have 
been painted of a light yellow colour, and 
ornamented willi bars, zig-zag liiie.s, and 
simple designs in black. 

Whilst 1 w!is collecling .and examining 
these cuiious relics, a woikman digging tho 
earth from a corner of the chamber came 
upon a (.erfi cl v.ise, but, nnforlunatcly strik- 
ing it w ith his pick, broke the upper p.irt of 
it. I took till! instrument, and, working 
cautiously myself, was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of two small vases, one in alabaster, 
the other in glass (both in the most pei feet 
preservation), of elegant shape, and admi- 
rable workmanship. Each bore the namo 
and title of the Khorsabad king, wrillen in 
two different ways, as in llio inseriplions of 
Khorsabad. (2) 

.A kind of exfoliation had taken place in 
the glass vase, and it was iiicriisted with 
thin semi-transparent lamina, wliich glowed 
with all the brilliant colours of the opal. 
This beautiful appearance is a well-known 
result of age, and is frequently found on 
„I.iss in Egyptian, Greek, and other early 
tombs. 

From the inscription on tlio va.scs, it was 
evident that this ebamber had been opened ; 
or that the building was still standing in the 
lime of the king who built the palace at 
Khorsabad. 

In front of two of the bas-reliefs in tho 
same chamber were two large slabs, slightly 
hollowed, and there were also two reces-ses, 
nearly opposite one another in the upper 
part of the chamber, fn the lower compart- 

r») The t;1au and alabaster vases, and many por- 
tions of the armour, were amonst the objeela ab- 
stracted Horn Ihecollecllonsent to Enulaml, llirough 
tho negligence of Ilie authorities at Bombay, where 
the cases containing them were repacked. The toss 
of the glass vase is particularly to be regretted. 
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inentofoneof llio slabs were l»o beardless 
figures, wbicb, from a cerlaiii (cniiiiiiie eba- 
roclcr in tbc fenlurcs, and from a bunch of 
long hair falling down tbeir backs, appear 
lobe women. They wear ibe same horned 
cap as the l)earded figures, and, like them, 
have wings. They are facing one another, 
and between tboin is the ii-jiial sacred tree. 
They hold in one band a garland or chaplet, 
and raise the other towards the, synd)olical 
tree. They wear a mH;klace, ua which is 
appended several circular niodallions, with 
stars. 

The shape of this chamber was singular. 
It had two entranci’s, one communicating 
with the rest of the building, tho other lead- 
ing into a small room, from which there was 
no other outlet. It resembled a long passage, 
luniing abruptly at right angles, and open- 
ing into a wider, though still an elongated, 
apartment. In the small room just inon- 
lioncd nothing of any importance was dis- 
covered. The slabs were unsculptured ; upon 
each of them was the usual inscription, 
whieh was also cut upon the slabs forming 
the pavement. There was a recess in one of 
the corner.-,, resembling a doorway or en- 
trance ; and tho communication with anolhci, 
niticli larger, chamber was cut oil' by a single 
slab. As it is not probable that tho wall of 
sun-dried bricks was carried up to the roof 
from this slab, there may have been an open- 
ing here, to admit light and air. However, 
it is difficult to account for half tho architec- 
tural mysteries in this strange building. 

The entrance formed by the pair of hiiinan- 
boaded lions already described led me into a 
new hall, w Inch I did not then explore to any 
extent, as the slabs were nut .sculptured. 

It was ill the centre of the mound, however, 
that one of the most remarkable discoveries 
awaited me. I have already mentioned the 
pair of gigantic winged hulls, first found 
there. They appeared to form an entrance, 
and to bo only part of a large building. The 
inscriptions upon them contained a rianic. 
differing from that of the king who h.ad built 
the palace in the north-west corner. On 
digging further I found a brick, on which was 
a genealogy, the new name occurring first, 
and as that of the son of the founder of the 
earlier edifice. This was, ton certain extent, 
a clue to tho comparative date of the newly 
discovered building. 

I dug round these sculptures, expecting to 
find the remains of walls, but could discover 
no other traces of building than a low squar- 
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ed stones fallen from their original places. 
As the backs of tho bulls were completely co- 
vered with inscriptions, in large and well- 
formed cuneiform characters, I was led to 
believe that they might originally have stood 
alone. Still there must have been other slabs 
near them. 1 directed a der'p trench to bo 
carried, at right angles, behind the northern 
bull. After digging about ten feet, the work- 
men found a slab lying flat on the brick {lave- 
nieiit, and having a gigantic winged figure 
sculptured in relief upon it. This figure re- 
sembled some already described, and carried 
the fir-cone, and tho square basket or utensil, 
but there was no inscription across it. Beyond 
was a similar figure, still more gigantic in its 
proportions, being about fourteen feet in 
height. Tho relief was low, and the existution 
inferior to that of the sculptures discovered 
in tlin other palaces. Tho head and part of 
the logs of a winged bull, in yellow limestone, 
were next found. These remains, imperfect 
as they were, promised better things. Tho 
trench was carried in the some direction for 
several d.iys ; hut nothing more appeared. It 
was now above fifty feel in length, and still 
without any new discovery. I had husinoss 
in Mosul, and was giving directions to tho 
worknien to guide them during my absence. 
Standing on tho edge of the hitherto unpro- 
fitable trench, 1 douhled whether I should 
carry it any further ; but made up my mind 
at last not to abandon it until my return, 
which would bo on tho following day. I 
mounleil my horse; but had scarcely loft tho 
mound when a corner of black iiiarhio was 
uncovered, lying on the very edge of tho 
trench. This attracted tho notice of tho 
superintendent of tho parly digging, w ho or- 
dered tho place to Ix' further examined. Tho 
corner was part of an obelisk, about six foet 
six inches in height, lying on its side, ten feet 
below the surface. 

An Arab was sent after me without delay, 
to announce the discovery, and on my return 
I found tho obelisk completely cxposisl to 
view I descended eagerly into the trench, 
and was immediately struck by tho singular 
appearance, and evident antiquity, of the re- 
markablo monument bsiforo mo. We rai.sed 
it from its rociimbent position, and, with the 
aid of ropes, speedily dragged it out of the 
ruins. Although its shape was that of-afi 
obelisk, yet it was fiat at the lop and cut into 
three gradines. It was sculptured on tho four 
sides; there were in all twenty small lias- 
relieb, and above, below, and between them 
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was carved an inscription 210 lines in length. 
The whole was in the best presen’ation ; 
scarcely a character of the inscription was 
wanting ; the figures were as sharp and well 
defined as if they had been carved but a few 
days before. The king is twice represented 
followed by his attendants ; a prisoner is at 
his feet, and his vizir and eunuchs are intro- 
ducing men leading various animt's, and 
carrying vases and other objects of tribute on 
their shoulders, or in their hands. The ani- 
mals arc the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
Bactrian or two-humped camel, the wild bull, 
the lion, the stag, and various kinds of 
monkeys. Amongst the objects carriett by 
the iribute-beaiors may perhaps be dis- 
tinguished the tusks of the elephant, shawls, 
vases of the precious metals, fruit, and bars 
of metal, or bundles of rare wood. From the 
nature, therefore, of the bas-reliefs, it is na- 
tural to conjecture that the monument was 
erected to commemorate the conquest of India, 
or of some country far to the cast of Assyria, 
and on the confines of the Indian peninsula. 
The name of the king, whose deeds it appears 
to record, is the same as that on the centre 
bulls, and it is introduced by a genealogical 
list containing many other royal names. (I) 

I lost no time in copying the inscription, 
and drawing the bas-reliefs, upon this precious 
relic. It was then carefully packed. In be 
transported at onco to Baghdad. A party of 
trustworthy Arabs were chosen to sleep near 
it at night, and i took every precaution that 
thesupi'rstilionsand prejudices of the naiives 
of the country, and the jealousy of rival anti- 
quaries, could suggest. 

In the south-west corner, discoveries of 
scarcely less interest and importance were 
made, almost at the same time. The work- 
men were exploring the walls; on reaching 
the end of them, they discovered a pair of 
winged lions, of which the upper part, in- 
cluding the head, was almost entirely de- 
stroyed. They differed in many rc'pects 
from those forming the entrances of the 
north-west palace. They had but four legs ; 
the material iu w liicli they wore sculptured 
was a coarse limestone, and not alabaster ; 
and behind the body of the lion, and in front 
above the wings, were several figures, which 
were unfortunately greatly injured, and could 
with difficulty be traced. The figures behind 
wore a dragon with the head of an eagle and 
the claws of a bird, followed by a man carry- 
ing a square basket or vessel, and, beneath, 
(I) This mODument ii now in the British Huseum. 
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a priest bearing a pole surmounted by a fir- 
cone accompanied by a figure the upper part 
of which w as destroyed in all the sculp. ures ; 
those in front were a monster with the head 
ofa lion, the body of a m..n, and the feet of 
a bird, raising a sword or stick as if in the act 
of striking, and preceded by men also raising 
one arm. Between the two lions, forming 
this entrance, were a pair of crumbling 
sphinxes. They differed from all Assyrian 
sculptures hitherto discovered ; nor could I 
form any conjecture as to their original use. 
They were not in relief, but entire. The 
human head was beardless ; but whether that 
ofa male nr female, 1 could not determine; 
the horned cap w as square, and highly orna- 
nunled at the lop. resemhling the head- 
dress of the wingrd-btills at Khorsabad. The 
body w as that of a linn. A pair of gracefully 
formoil wings appeared to support a kind of 
table, orthe base ofa column ; but as no trace 
ofa column could be found, these sphinxes 
may have been altars for sacrifice, or places 
to receive offerings to the gods, or tribute to 
the king. There was no inscription hjmn 
them, by which they could be conneett'd with 
any other building. 

Tho whole entrance was buried in charcoal, 
and the fire which destroyed the building ap- 
pears In have rage 1 in this part w ith extraor- 
dinary fury. Tho sphinxes were almost 
reduced to lime; one had been nearly do- 
slroyrd ; but the other, although broken into 
a thousand pii'ccs, was still standing when 
tincoven'd. I endeavoured to secure it with 
rods of iron and wooden planks; but iho 
alabaster was too much calcined to resist ex- 
posure to the almosphore. I had scarcely 
time to make a careful drawing, before tho 
whole fell to pieces ; the fragments were loo 
small to admit of their being colleeb-d. with a 
view to a future restoration. Tho sphinxes, 
when entire, were about five feet in height, 
and the same in length. 

Whilst snparir.tending the removal of tho 
charcoal, which blocked up the entrance 
formed by the winged lions just described. I 
found a small head in alabaster, with tho 
high horned cap, pn’cisely similar to that of 
tho large sphinx. A few minutes afterwards, 
the body of Iho crouching linn was dug out, 
and I had then a complete and very beautiful 
model of the larger sculptures. (2) It had 
been injured by tho fire, but was still suffi- 
ciently well preserved to show accurately the 
form, and details. In the same place I dis- 

(9) Now In the British Huseum. 
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covered Ihe bodies of iwo lions, united and 
forming a platform or pedestal, siniilar to 
that formed by the one crouching sphinx ; 
but the human heads were wanting, and the 
rest of the sculpture had been so much injur- 
ed by Ore, that I was unable to preserve it. 

The plan and nature of thoedilice in which 
those discoveries were made was still a mys- 
tery to me. All the slabs hitherto uncovered 
had evidently been brought from another 
building ; chiefly from that in the N.VV'. part 
of the mound. Tho discovery of the entrance 
I have just described proved this beyond a 
doubt, as it enabled mo to distinguish be- 
tween the back and the front of the walls. I 
was now convinced that the sculptures hither- 
to found were not meant to bo exposed to 
view ; they were, in fact, placed against the 
wall of sun-dried bricks ; and the backs of 
tho slabs, smoothed preparatory to being re- 
sculptured, were turned towards the interior 
of the chambers. I had not yet had sufficient 
experience in the Assyrian character to draw 
any inference from the inscriptions occurring 
on tho bricks, found amongst the ruins in 
this part of tho mound, so as to connect the 
name of the King upon them w ith that of the 
fo under of any known building. 

There were no inscriptions between tho 
legs and behind the bodies of the lions just 
described, as in other buildings at Nimroud 
and Khursabad. I had not yet found any 
sculptures unaccompanied by the name and 
genealogy of the luunders of the edifice in 
which they had been plated. When no in- 
scription was on the face, it was invariably 
to be found on the back of the slab. I de- 
termined, therefore, to dig at tho back of tho 
lions. 1 was not disappointed in ray search ; 
a few lines in tho cuneiform character were 
discovered, and I recognised at once the 
names of throe kings in genealogical series. 
The name of the first king in the series, or 
tho founder of the edifice, was identical with 
that of the builder of the N.W. palace ; that 
of his father w ith the name on tho bricks 
found in the ruins opposite Mosul ; that of his 
grandfather with tho name of tho builder of 
Khorsabad. This fortunate discovery served 
to connect the latest palace at Nimroud with 
two other cities or odilices in As-syria, and 
subsequently with important monuments 
existing in other parts of Asia. It w ill be 
shown hereafter, upon what evidence the 
proof of the facts 1 have here slated rests. 

Whilst excavations w ere thus successfully 
carried on amongst the centre ruins, those uf 
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the two palaces first opened, discoveries of a 
different nature were niadein theS.E. corner, 
which was much higher than any other part 
of the mound. I dug to a considerable depth, 
without meeting with any traces of building. 
Fragments of inscribed bricks, and of pottery, 
appeared in abundance; and a fi^- earthen 
vessels, and jars well preserved, were found 
amongst tho rubbish. One morning, tho 
superintendent of the workmen informed me 
that a slab had been uncovenMl, bearing an 
inscription. I hastened to Ihe spot, and saw 
tho stone he had dfr-cribed lying at tho bot- 
tom of the trench. Upon it was a royal name, 
which I recognised as that on the bull in the 
centre of Ihe mound. The slab having been 
partly destroyed, tho inscription was imper- 
fect. I ordered it to be raised, with the in- 
tention of copying Ihe characters. This was 
quickly effected with tho aid of an iron crow, 
when, to my surprise, I found that it had 
been used as the lid of an earthen sarcopha- 
gus, which, with its contents, was still enliro 
beneath. The sarcophagus was about five 
feel in length, and very narrow. The skeleton 
was well preserved, but fell to pieces almost 
immediately on exposure to the air ; by its 
side were two jars in baked clay of a red co- 
lour, and a small alabaster bottle, all precise- 
ly resembling, in shape, similar vessels dis- 
covered in Egyptian tombs. There was no 
other clue to tho dale or origin of the se- 
pulchre. 

The sarcophagus was loo small to contain 
a man of ordinary size when stretched at full 
length ; and it was evident, from tho position 
of tho skeleton, that Ihe body had been 
doubled up when forced in. A second earthen 
case was soon found, differing in form from 
the first. It resembled a dish-cover in shape, 
and was scarcely four feet long. In it were 
also vases of baked clay. Its lid was a slab 
taken from some building, like the lid of the 
sarcophagus first discovered. Although the 
skulls were entire when first exposed to view, 
they crumbled into dust as soon as touched, 
and I was unable to preserve either of them. 

Tho six weeks following the comnience- 
ment of excavations upon a large scale were 
amongst the most prosperous, and fruitful in 
events, during my researches in Assyria. 
Every day produced some new discovery. My 
Arabs entered with alacrity into Ihe work, 
and felt almost as much interested in its re- 
sults as 1 did myself. They wore now well 
organised, and I had no difliculty in manag- 
ing them. Even their private disputes aud 
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domestic quarrels were referred to me. 'I'liey 
found tills a cheaper fashion of settling their 
differences than liiigatiun ; and I have rea- 
son to hope that they received an ampler 
measure of justice than they could have ex- 
pected at the liands of his reverence the 
Cadi. %e tents hud greatly increased in 
DUinhers, as the relatives of those who were 
engaged in the excavations came to Nimroud 
and swelled the eucanipmeut; fur,ulthough 
they received no pay, they managed to hvo 
upon the gains of their friends. They were, 
moreover, preparing to glean, — in the event 
of there being any crops in the spring, — and 
to take possession of little strips of land 
along the banks of the river, upon which they 
might cultivate millet during tlie sitninier. 
They already bogan to prepare water-courses, 
and machines fur irrigation. The mode of 
lOLsing ivater, generally adopted in the coun- 
try traversed by the rivers of Mesopotamia, 
is very simple. In the first place a high 
bank, w hich is never completely deserted by 
the river, must be chosen. A broad recess, 
down to the water’s edge, is ilioii cut in it. 
Above, on the edge of this recess, are fixed 
three or four upright poles, according to the 
numlicr of oxen to be employed, united at the 
top by rollers running on it swivel, and sup- 
porting a large framework of boughs and 
grass, which extends to some distance be- 
hind, and is intended as a shelter from the 
sun during the hot days of summer. Over 
each roller are passed two ropes, the one be- 
ing fastened to the mouth, and the other to 
the opposite end, of a sack, formed out of an 
entire bullock skin. These ropes are attached 
to oxen, who throw all their weight upon 
them by descending an inclined plane, cut 
into the ground behind the apparatus. A 
trough formed of wood, and lined with bitu- 
men, or a shallow trench, coated with mat- 
ting, is constructed at the bottom of the 
poles, and leads to tho canal running into tho 
fields. When the sack is drawn up to tho 
roller, the ox turns round at the bottom of the 
inclined pbnn. The rope attached to the 
lower part of tho bucket teing fastened to the 
back part of the animal, bo raises the bottom 
of the sack, in turning, to the level of tho 
roller, and the contents arc poured into tho 
' troughs. As the ox ascends, the bucket is 
lowered ; and, when filled, by being immersed 
into the stream, is again raised and emptied, 
as I have described. Although this mode of 
irrigation is very toilsome, and requires tho 
constant labour of soveral men and animals. 
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it is generally adopted on the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. In this way all llio 
gardens of Baghdad and Busrah are watered ; 
and by such means the Arabs, who condescend 
to cultivate. — when, from tho failure of tho 
crops, famine is staring them in the face,— 
raise d little millet tu supply their ininiediato 
wants. 

The princip.il public quarrels, over which 
my jurisdiction extended, related to property 
abstracted, by the Arabs, from one anollior’s 
tents. These 1 disposed of in a summaiy* 
manner, as 1 had provided myself with hand- 
cuffs; and ibrahini Agha and the Bairakdar 
w ere always ready to act with energy and 
decision, to show how much they w ere de- 
voted to my service. But the domestic dis- 
sensions were of a more serious nature, and 
their adjiislnieni offered far greater diflicul- 
ties. They related, of course, always to the 
women. As soon as the workmen saved a 
few piasters, their thoughts were turned to 
tho purchase of a now w ife, a striped cloak, 
and a spear. To accomplish this, Ibeir in- 
genuity was taxed to llie utmost extent. Tho 
old wife naturally enough raisisl objections, 
and picked a quarrel w ith theinlended bride, 
which generally ended in an appeal to physi- 
cal force. Then tho fathers and brolhurs were 
dragged into tho affair ; from them it extend- 
ed to the various branches of the tribe, always 
anxious to light for their own honour, and for 
the honour of their women. At other times, 
a man repented himself of his bargain, and 
refused to fiillil it ; nr a father, lindiiig his 
future sou-in-law increasing in wealth, dc- 
iiianded a higher price for his daughter — 
a breach of faith which would naliirully load 
to violent measures on the part of the disap- 
pointed lover. Then a workman, who had 
returned hungry from his work, and found 
his bread unbaked, or (he water-skin still 
lying empty at tho entrance of his lent, or the 
bundle of faggots for his evening lire yet un- 
gathored, would, in a momentof passion, pro- 
nounce three limes the awful soiilciice, and 
divorce liis wife ; or, avoiding such exlromi- 
ties, would content liinisolf wilh inllicting 
summary punishment with a tent-pole, la 
the first case he probably repented himself of 
his act an hour or two afterwards, and wished 
U) bo remarried ; or ondeavoiircd to prove 
that, being an ignorant man, he had mispro- 
nounced tho formula, or omitted some words 
— both being good grounds to invalidate (be 
divorce, and to obviate the necessity of any 
fresh ceremonies. But the mullah had to bo 
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summnneil, witnesses called, and evidence 
produced. The beating was generally the 
most expeditious, and really, to the wife, the 
roost satisfactory way of adjusting tho quar- 
rel. I had almost nightly to si.dtlc such ques- 
tions as these. Mr. Hormuzd Hassam. who 
had obtained an immense influence over the 
Arabs, and was known amongst all the tribes, 
was directed to ascertain the merits of the 
story, and to collect the evidence. When 
this process had been completed, I summoned 
the elders, and gave judgment in their pre- 
sence. The culprit waspunished summarily, 
or, in case of a disputed bargain, w as made to 
pay more, or to refund, as the case required. 

It is singular, considering the number of 
cases thus brought before me, that only on 
one occasion did cither of the parties refuse In 
abide by iny decision. I w.is silting one even- 
ingin my lent, when a pretty Arab girl rushed 
into my prcsenc’, and, throwing herself at 
my feet, uttered lha most dismal lamenta- 
tions. An old Arab woman, her mother, en- 
tered soon after, and a man endeavoured to 
force his way in. but was restrained by the 
brawny arms of the Bairakdar. It was some 
time before 1 could learn from either the girl 
or her mother, who were both equally agi- 
tated, the cause of their ilistnrss. The father, 
who was dead, had, during his lifetime, 
agreed to marry his daughter to the man who 
had followed them to my tent ; and the price, 
fixed at two sheep, a donkey, and a few mea- 
sures of wheat, had been partly paid. The 
Arab, who was a stranger, and did not belong 
to any of tho branches of the Jebour from 
which I had chosen my workmen, had now 
come to claim his bride ; but the girl had con- 
ceived a violent hatred for him, and abso- 
lutely refused to marry. The mother, who 
was ptmr, did not know how to meet the diffi- 
culty; for the donkey had already been re- 
ceived, and had died doing its work. She was 
therefore inclined to give up her daughter, 
and was about to resign her into the hands of 
the husband, w hen tho girl fled from her tent, 
and took refuge with me. Having satisfied 
myself that tho man was of a bad character, 
and known as a profestted thief in a small 
way fas discreditable a profession as that of a 
robber on a large scale is honourable), and 
the girl declaring that she would throw her- 
self into tho river rather than marry him, 1 
ordered the mother to give back a donkey, 
with two sheep by way of interest for tho use 
of the dcceas^ animal, and furnished her 
privately with the means of doing so. They 
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were tendered to the complainant ; but he re- 
fused to accept them, although the tribe ap- 
proved of the decision. As the girl appeared 
to fear the consequences of tho steps she had 
taken, I yielderl to her solicitations, and al- 
lowed her In remain under my roof. In the 
night the man went to the tent of the mo- 
ther. and slabbed her to tho heart. He then 
lied into the desert. I succeeded, after some 
lime, in catching him, and he was handed 
over to the authorities at Mosul; but, during 
the confusion which ensued on the death of 
Tahyar Pasha, he escaped from prison, and I 
hoard no more of him. The Arabs, on ac- 
count of this tragical business, were preju- 
diced against the girl, and there was little 
chance of her being again betrothed. 1 mar- 
ried her, therefore, to an inhabitant of Mosul. 

When I tiist employed the Arabs, the wo- 
men were sorely ill-treated, and subjected to 
great hardships. I endeavoured to inlmduco 
some reform into their domestic arrango- 
nienls, and punished severely those who in- 
flicted corporal chastisement on their wives. 
In a short lime the number of domestic quar- 
rels was greatly reduced ; and tho women, 
who won' at first afraid to complain of their 
husbands, now boldly appealed to me for pro- 
tection. They had. however, some misgiv- 
ings as In the fnlum, which were thus ex- 
pressed by a deputation sent to return thanks 
after an entertainment: — “Olleyl we aro 
your sacrifice. May find rewanl yon I Have 
we not eaten whe.alen bread, and even moat 
and blitter, since we have been under your 
shadow ’ Is there one of us that has not now 
.1 coloured kerchief for her head, bracelets, 
and ankle-rings, and a striped cloak ? But 
what shall we do when you leave us, which 
God forbid you over should do 7 Our hus- 
bands wrill then have their turn, and there 
will be nobody to help ns." 

These poor creatures, like all Arab women, 
were exposed to constant hardships. They 
wore obliged to look after the children, to 
make the bread, to fetch water, and to cut 
wood, which they brought home from afar 
on their heads. Moreover they were en- 
tnisled with all tho domestic duties, wove 
their wool and goals’ hair iple clothes, car- 
pels. and lent-canvass ; and were left to 
strike and raise the tents, and to load and 
unload the beasts of bunion when they chang- 
ed their encamping ground. If their hus- 
bands pos8Cs.sed sheep or cows, they had to 
drive them to the pastures, and to milk them 
at night. When moving, they carried their 
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children at Ihoir backs during the march, 
and were even troubled with this burden when 
employed in their domestic occupations, if 
the children wore too young to be left alone. 
The men sal indolently by, smoking their 
pipes, or listening to a trifling story iruai 
some stray Arab of the desert. At first the 
women, whoso htisbands encamped on the 
mound, brought water from the river; but I 
released them front this labour by employing 
horses and tionkoys in the work. The weight 
of a largo sheep or goat’s skin filled w ith 
water is not inconsiderable. It is hung on 
the back by cords strapped over the shoul- 
ders, and upon it. in addition, was frequently 
seated the child, who could not bo left in 
the tent, or was unable to follow its mother 
on fool. The bundles of fire-wood, brought 
from a considerable distance, were enormous, 
completely concealing the hoail and shoulders 
of those who tottered beneath them. And 
yet the women worked cheerfully, and it was 
seldom that their husbands had to complain 
of their idleness. Homo wore more active 
than others. There was a young girl named 
lladla, who particularly distinguished herself, 
and was consequonlly sought in marriage by 
all the men. Her features were handsome, 
and her form erect, and etcoedingly grace- 
ful. She carried the largest bunions, was 
never unemployed, and was accustomed, 
when she had fini'hcd the work impost'd 
upon her by her mother, to assist her neigh- 
bours in compleliiig theirs. 

The dinners or breakfasts (for the meal 
comprised both) of the Arab workmen wore 
brought to them at Iho mound, about eleven 
o’clock, by the younger children. Few had 
more than a loaf of millet bread, or millet 
made into a kind of paste, to satisfy their 
hunger; whcaien bread was a luiiiry. 
Soiiietiuies their wives had found time to 
gather a few herbs, which were boiled in 
water with a little sail, and sent in wooden 
bowls ; and in spring, sour milk and curds 
occasionally accompanied their broad. The 
little children, who carried their father’s or 
brother’s portion, came merrily along, and 
sat smiling on thn edge of tho trenches nr 
stood gazing in wonder at the sctilplurcs, 
until they were sent back with the empty 
platters and bowls. The working parties eat 
together in the trenches in which they had 
been employed. A littlo water, drunk out of 
a large jar, was their only beverage. Yet 
they were happy and joyous. The joke went 
lound ; or, during the short time they had to 
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rest, one told a slory, which, if nol concluded 
at a silting, was resumed on Iho following 
day. Sometimes a pedlar from Mosul, driv- 
ing before him his donkey, laden with rai- 
sins or dried dales, would appear on the 
mound. Itiiying up his store, I would dis- 
tribute it amongst Iho men. This largesse 
created an immense deal of satisfaction and 
enthusiasm, which any one, nol acquainted 
with the character of the Arab, might have 
thought almost more than equivalent to the 
consideralinn. 

The Arabs are naturally hospitable and ge- 
nerous. If one of the workmen was wealthy 
enough to buy a handful of raisins or a 
piece of camel’s or sheep’s flesh, or if he had 
a cow, which occasionally yielded him butler 
or sour milk, he would immedinlely call his 
friends logolher to partake of his feast. I 
was frequently invited to such entertain- 
ments; the whole dinner, perhaps, consist- 
ing of half a dozen dales or raisins spread out 
wide, to make the best show, upon a corn- 
sack ; a pal of butler upon a corner of a flat 
loaf ; and a few cakes of dough baked in tho 
ashes. .\nd yet tho repast w as ushered in 
with every solemnity; the host lurried his 
dirty keffiah.or head-kerchief, and his cloak, 
in order to look clean and smart; appearing 
both proud of thchonourconfcrrcd upon him, 
and of his means to meet it in a proper 
fashion. 

1 frequently feasted Iho workmen, and 
sometimes ihoir wives and daughters were 
invited to separate onlcrlainmenls, as they 
would not cal in public with the men. Ge- 
nerally of an evening, after the labours of 
the day were finished, some Kurdish musi- 
cians w ould stroll to Iho village with their in- 
struments. and a dance would be commenced, 
which lasted through the greater part of Iho 
night. Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman, or some 
Sheikh of a neighbouring tribe, occasionally 
joined us; nr an Arab from the Khabour, or 
from the most distant tribes of Iho desert, 
would pass through Nininiud, and entertain 
a large circle of curious and excited listeners 
with stories of recent fights, plundering ex- 
peditions, or tho murder of a chief. I en- 
deavoured, as far as it was in my power, to 
create a good feeling amongst all, and to 
obtain their willing co-operation in my 
work. 1 believe that I was to some extent 
successful. 

Tho Tiyari, or Neslorian Chaldtpan Cliris- 
tians, resided cliiofly on the mound, whero I 
had built a large hut for them. A fcw only 
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returned at night to the village. Many of 
them had brought their wives from the 
mountains. The women made bre<\d, and 
cooked for all. Two of the men walked to 
the village of Tel Yakoub, or to Mosul, on 
Saturday evening, to fetch flour for the whole 
piuly, and returned before the work of the 
day began on Monday morning; for they 
would not journey on the Sabbath. They 
kept their holidays, and festivals, with as 
much rigour as they kept the Sunday. On 
these days they assembled on the mound or 
in the trenches, and one of the priests or 
deacons (for there were several amongst the 
workmen) repealed prayers, or led a hymn 
or chant. I often watched these poor crea- 
tures, as they reverentially knelt — their 
heads uncovered — under the great bulls, 
celebrating the praises of Him, whoso temples 
the worshippers of those frowning idols had 
destroyed, whose power they had mocked. 
It was the triumph of truth over paganism.. 
Never had that triumph been more forcibly 
illustrated than by those who now bowed 
down in the crumbling halls of the Assyrian 
kings. 

I experienced some difficulty in settling 
disputes between the Arabs and the Tiyari, 
which frequently threatened to finish in 
bloodshed. The Mussulmans were always 
ready, on the slightest provocation, to be- 
stow upon the (Tialdmans the abuse usually 
reserved in the Eist for Christians. But the 
mountaineers took these things differently 
from the humble Rayahs of the plain, and 
retorted with epithets very harsh to a iMo- 
hammedan’s oar. This, of course, led to the 
drawing of sabres and priming of matchlocks; 
and it was not until I had inflicted a few 
summary punishments, that some check was 
placed upon these disorders. 

The women retained their mountain habits, 
and were always washing themselves on the 
mound, with that primitive simplicity which 
characterises their ablutions in the Tiyari 
districts. This was a cause of shame to other 
Christians in my employ; but the Chaldicans 
themselves wore quite insensible to the im- 
propriety, and I let them have their way. 

On Sunday, sheep were slain for the Tiyari . 
workmen, and they feasted during the after- 
noon. When at night there were music and 
dances, they would sometimes join the Arabs; 
but generally performed a quiet dance with 
.their own women, with more decorum, and 
less vehemence, than their more excitable 
companions. 
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•As for myself I rose at daybreak, and after 
a hasty breakfast rode to the mound. Until 
night I was engaged in drawing the sculp- 
tures, copying and moulding the inscrip- 
tions, and superintending the excavations, 
and the removal and packing of the bas- 
reliefs. On my return to the village, I was 
occupied till past midnight in comparing the 
inscriptions with the paper impressions, in 
finishing drawings, and in preparing for the 
work of the following day. Such was our 
ntanner of life during the excavations at 
Nimroud, and 1 owe an apology to the reader 
for entering into such details. They may, how- 
ever, bo interesting, as illustrative of the 
character of the genuine Arab, with whom 
the traveller is seldom brought so much into 
contact as I have been. 

Early in December a sufficient number of 
bas-reliefs were collected to load another raft, 
and I consequently rode into Mosul to make 
preparations for sending a second cargo to 
Baghdad. I had soon procured all that was 
necessary for the purpose, and loading a small 
raft with spars and skins for the construction 
of a larger, and with mats and fells for pack- 
ing the sculptures, I returned to Nimroud. 

The raft-men having left Mosul late in the 
day, and not re. citing the Awai until after 
nightfall, were afraid to cross the dam in the 
dark; they therefore tied the raft to the shore, 
and went to sleep. They were attacked dur- 
ing the night, and plundered. I appealed to 
the authorities, but in vain. The Arabs of 
the desert, they said, were beyond their 
reach. If this robbery passed unnoticed, the 
remainder of my property, and even my per- 
son, might run some risk. Besides, I did not 
relish the reflection, that the mats and fells 
destined for my sculptures were now fur- 
nishing the tents of some Arab Sheikh. Three 
or four days elapsed before I ascertained who 
were the robbers. They belonged to a small 
tribe encamping at some distance from Nim- 
roud -notorious in the country for their 
thieving propensities, and the dread of my 
Jebours, whose cattle were continually disap- 
pearing in a very mysterious fashion. Hav- 
ing learnt the position of their tents, I start- 
ed off one morning at dawn, accompanied by 
Ibrahim Agha, the Bairakdar, and a horse- 
tnaii, who was in my service. We reached 
the encampment after a long ride, and found 
the number of the Arabs to be greater than I 
had expectoJ. The arrival of strangers drew 
together a crowd, which gathered round the 
tent of the Sheikh, where I sealed myself. 
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A slight bustle was apparent in the women’s 
deparlmont. I soon perceived that atleinpls 
were being made to hide various ropes and 
felts, the ends of which, protruding from 
under the canvass, 1 hud little difliculiy m 
recognising. “ Peace bo with you,” 
said 1, addressing the Sheikh, who showed 
by his countenance that he was not al- 
together ignorant of the object of my visit. 

Your health and spirits are, please 
God, good. Wo have long been friends, 
although it has never yet been my good for- 
tune to see you. I know the laws of friend- 

V 

ship ; that which is my properly is your pro- 
perty, and the contrary. But there are a few- 
things, such as mats, fells, and ropes, which 
come from afar, and are very necessary to 
me, wliilst they can bo of little use to you ; 
otherwise. God forbul that 1 should ask for 
them. You w ill greatly oblige me by giving 
these things to me.” ‘* As I am your sacri- 
fice, 0 Boy.” answered he, “ no such things 
ns mats.fells. or ropes were ever in my tents. 

(I observed a new rope su|)porling the prin- 
cipal pole.) Search, and if such things be 
found we give lliem to you willingly.” “ Wal- 
lah. the Sheikh has spoken the truth.” ex- 
claimed all the bystanders. “ Tliat is exactly 
what I want to ascertain, and as this is a mat- 
ter of doubt, the Pasha must decide boiweeti 
us.” replied I, making a sign to the Bairak- 
dai, who had been duly instructed how to act. 
In a moment he had haridciitrod the Slieikh, 
and. jumping on his horse, dragged tho Arab, 
at on imcomforlahlopace, out of the encamp- 
ment. “ Now, my sons,” said 1, mounting 
leisurely, “ ! liave found a part of that which 
I wanted; you must search for the rest.” 
They looked at ono another in amazement. 
One man, more bold than the rest, was about 
to seize the bridle of my horse ; hut the weight 
of Ibrahim Agha’s cuurhatch across his back 
drew' hisallcntion to another object. Although 
tho Arabs were well armed, they wore loo 
much surprised to make any allempl at re- 
sistance; or perhaps they feared too much for 
their Sheikh, still jolting away at an uneasy 
pace in the iron grasp of tho Bairakdar, who 
had put his horse to a brisk trot, and held his 
pistol cocked in ono hand. The women, 
swarming out of the tents, now look pari in 
the matter. Gathering round my horse, they 
kissed the tails of my coat and my shoes, 
making the most dolorous supplications. 1 
was nut to be moved, however ; and, extri- 
cating myself with difficulty from the crowd, 

I speedily rejoined the Bairakdar, who was 
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hunting on his prisoner with evident good 
will. 

The Sheikh had already made himself well 
known to the authorities by his dealings with, 
the villages, and there was scarcely a man in 
the country who could nut bring forward a 
specious claim against him— either for a 
donkey, a horse, a sheep, or a copper kettle. 
He was consequently most averse to an inter- 
view with tho Pasha, and looked with evident 
horror on the prospect of a journey to Mosul. 

I added considerably to his alarm, by drop- 
ping a few friendly hints on the advantage of 
tho dreary subterraneous lock up house under 
the governor’s palace, and of the pillory and 
slicks. By the time ho reached Nimroud ho 
was fully alive to his fate, and doomed it pru- 
dent to make a full confession. He sent an 
Arab to his tenLs, and next morning an uss 
appeared in the court-yard hearing the miss- 
ing property, wiih tho addition of a lamb 
and a kid by way of a conciliatory olfering. I 
dismissed iheSiieikh with a lecture, and tiad 
aflerwanis no reason to complaiu of him or 
of his n ilio, nor, indeed, of any tribes in the 
neighhouriiood ; for the story got abroad, and 
was invested with several horriblo facts in 
addition, which could only be traced to tho 
imagination of the Arabs, hut which served to 
produce the effect 1 desired — a proper respeot 
lor my properly. j 

During the winter Mr. Longworlh, and two 
other English travellers, visited mo at Nini- 
roud. As they were tho only Europeans 
(except .Mr. Boss) who saw the palace when 
uncovered, (1) it maybe inieresliug to the 
reader to learn the impression which tho 
ruins were calculated to make upon iho.so- 
who helield lltoiu for the first lime, and to 
whom the scene was consequently new. Mr. 
Longworlh. in a letter piihlislied in the Morn- 
ing Post, Marchs, 1847, thus graphically de- 
scribes his visit : — 

“ 1 took the opportunity, whilst at Mosul, 
of visiting the excavations of Nmiruud. But 
before 1 attempt to givo a short account of. 
them, I may as well say a few words as to- 
the general impression wliich ihoso wonder- 
ful remains made upon me, on my first visit 
to them. I should begin by slating that they 
are all underground. To get at them, Mr. 
I.-ayard has excavated tho earth to tho depth 
of twelve to fifteen fool, w here ho has corn© 
to a building composed of slabs of marble. 
In this place, which forms the norih-weslern 

(1) Mr. .Seymour also visited me .it NImroiid, but 
before the excavations were in an advancod stage. 
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angle of the mound, he has fallen upon the 
inlorior of a large palace, consisting of a la- 
byrinth of halls, chambers, and gallerii-s, the 
walls of which aro covered with bas-reliefs 
and inscriptions in the cuneiform character, 
all in excellent preservation. The upper part 
of the walls, which was of brick, painted 
with flowers, etc., in the brightest colours, 
and the r.iofs, which were of wood, have fall- 
on : but fragments of them arc strew ed about 
in every direction. The lime of day when I 
first descended into these chambers happen- 
ed to bo towards evening ; iho shades of 
which, no doubt, added to the awe and mys- 
tery of the surrounding objects. It was of 
course with no little excitement that I sud- 
denly found myself in the magnificent abode 
of the old Assyrian kings ; where, moreover, 
it need d not the slightest effort of imagina- 
tion to conjure up visions of their long-de- 
parted power and greatness. The walls them- 
selves wtiro crowded with phantoms of the 
past; in the words of Byron.* Three thousand 
years their cloudy wings expand unfolding 
to view a vivid representation of those who 
conquered and possessed so large a portion 
of the earth we now inhabit. There they 
wore in the Oriental pomp of richly-embroi- 
dered robc;s, and quaintly-arlificial coiffure. 
There also were pourtrayed their deeds in 
peace and w ar, their audiences, battles, sieges, 
lion-hunts, etc. Sly mind was overpowered- 
by the contemplation of so many strange ob- 
jects ; and some of them, the portly forms of 
kings and vizirs, werosolifo-like, and carved 
in such fine relief, that they might almost bo 
imagined to bo stepping from the walls to 
question the rash intruder on their privacy. 
Then mingled with them were other mon- 
strous shapes — the old Assyrian deities, with 
human bodies, long drooping wings, and the 
beads and beaks of eagles ; or, still faithfully 
guarding the portals of the desorted halls, 
the colossal forms of winged linns and hulls, 
with gigantic human faces. All these figures, 
the idols of a religion long since dead and 
buried like themselves, seemed actually in 
tho twilight to bo raising their desecrated 
heads from tho sleep of centuries; certain- 
ly the feeling of awe which they inspired 
me with must have been something akin 
to that experienced by their heathen vo- 
taries of old.” 

I was riding home from the ruins one even- 
ing with Mr. Longworth. The Arabs, return- 
ing from their day’s work, were following a 
flock of itheep belonging to the people of the 
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village, shouting their war-cry, flourishing 
their swords, and indulging in tho most extra- 
vagant gosliculation.s. My friend, less acquaint- 
ed with the excitable temperament of the chil- 
dren of tho desert than myself, was somewhat 
amazed at these violontproceedings.and desir- 
ed to loam their cause. I asked one of the most 
active of tho p>arty. “ 0 Bey,” they exclaim- 
ed almost all together, “ God be praised, we 
have eaten butter and wheaten biead under 
your shadow, and are content— but an Arab 
is an Arab. It is not for a man to carry 
about dirt in baskets, and to use a spade all 
his life ; ho should be with his sword and 
his mare in the desert. We are sad as wo 
think of the days when we plundered the 
Anayza, and we must have excitement, or 
our hearts would break. l,ot us then believe 
that those aro the sheep we have taken from 
the enemy, and that we are driving them to 
our tents!” And off they ran, raising their 
wild cry and flourishing their swords, to tho 
no small alarm of the shepherd, who saw his 
sheep scampering in nil directions, and did 
not seem inclined to enter into tho joke. 

By the middle of December, a second car- 
go of sculptures, iucludiug the obelisk, 
was ready to be sent to Baghdad. I was 
again obliged to have recourse to tho 
buffalo carts of tho Pasha ; and as none 
of thu bas-reliefs and objixts to bo moved 
were of great weight, these rotten and 
unwieldy vehicles could be patched up for 
the occasion, tin t.hrislmas-day 1 had the 
satisfaction of seeing a raft, bearing twenty- 
throe cases, in one of which was tho obelisk, 
floating down the river, i watched them un- 
til they were out of sight, and then galloped 
into Mosul to celebrate the festivities of tho 
season, with the few Europeans whom duly 
or business had collected in this remote cor- 
ner of the globe. 

CHAPTER XI. 
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in the Centre of the Jiound.— Tomht containing 
Va&eaand Ornamenlt. — Tlicir Egyptian Cliaraetcr. 
Bas-n'licr* collecled loselher.- Diwriplion of the 
SeulpUiret — Furllier Diteoverlet inihe Soutli-west 
Edillce.— CrouclihigSphinxea.— Sculpluret.— A De- 
acripUon oftlie Baa-ndieb.— Small Figure* in un- 
baked Clay. — A Beam of Wood.— Discovery of more 
Tombs in the Soutli -East Corner — of Ch,vmbcrs 
tjenealh them.— Of an arched or vanlled Boom.— 
DUeoveriea in various Parts of the Hound. 

As I was drawing one morning at the 
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mound, Ibrahim Aftha camo lo me, with his ' 
eyes full of (ears, and announced tho death 
of Tahyar Pasha. Tho Cawass had followed 
tho fortunes of tho lato Governor of Mosul 
almost since childhood, and was looked upon 
as a niomberof his fatully. Like other Turks 
of his class, he had been devoted to the ser- 
vice of his patron, and was treated more like 
a companion than a servant. In no country 
in the world are lies of this nature more close 
than in Turkey ; nowhere does there eiist a 
better feeling between tho master and tho 
servant, and the master and the slave. 

I was much grieved at the sudden death 
of lahyar ; for he was a man of gentle and 
kindly manners, just and considerate in his 
government, and of considerable information 
and learning for a Turk. 1 felt a kind of 
affection for him. The cause of his death 
showed his integrity. His troops had plun- 
dered a friendly tribe, falsely represented to 
him as rebellious by his principal officers, 
who were anxious lo have an opportunity of 
enriching themselves with the spoil. When 
ho learnt tho particulars of the affair, and 
that the tribe, so far from being hostile, were 
peaceably pasturing their flocks on the banks 
of the Khabour, he exclaimed, “ Vou have 
destroyed my house,” (t. e. its honour,) and, 
without speaking again, died of a broken 
heart. He was buried in the court-yard of 
the principal mosque at Mardiii. A simple 
but elegant tomb, surrounded by flowers and 
evergreens, was raised over his remains; and 
an Arabic inscription records the virtues and 
probable reward of one of the most honest 
and amiable men that it has been my lot, in 
a life of some experience amongst men of va- 
rious kinds, lo meet. I visited his monu- 
ment during my journey to Coiistanlinople. 
From the lofty lei race, where it stands, the 
eye wanders over the vast plains of Mc'sopo- 
taniia, stretching lo the Euphrates, in spring 
one great meadow, covered with the tents and 
flocks of innumerable tribes. 

The Kiahah, or chief secretary, was chosen 
Governor of the province by the council, 
until the Porte could name a new Pasha, or 
take other steps for the administration of af- 
fairs. Essad Pasha, who had lately been at 
Beyroul, wasqt length appointed lo succeed 
Tahyar, and sooo alter reached his Pashalic. 
These changes did not affect my proceedings. 
Armed with my Vizirial letter, 1 was able to 
defy the machinations of tho Cadi and the 
Ulema, who did not ceaso their endeavours 
to throw obstacles in my way. 
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After the celebration of Christmas I return- 
ed lo Nimrotid, and the exc.ivalions were 
again carried on with activity. 

I should weary the reader, were I to de- 
scribe, step by step, the progress of the 
work, and the discoveries gradually made in 
various parts of the great mound. Tho la- 
bours of one day resembled those of the pre- 
ceding. A more journal of my proceedings 
would afford but litllo amusement, and I 
should have lo enter, over and over again, 
into the same details, and should probably 
be led into a repetition of the same reflec- 
tions. I prefer, therefore, describing at 
once the results of my labours during tho 
first three months of the year; and I will 
endeavour to explain, ns concisely as pos- 
sible. the extent of the operalions, and the 
nature of the buildings uncovered. (1) 

The north-west palace was naturally tho 
most interesting portion of the ruins, and 
lo it were principally directed my researches. 

I had satisfied myself beyond a doubt that 
it was tho most ancient building yet ex- 
plored in Assyria. Not having been exposed 
lo a conflagration like other edifices, tho 
sctilptures, bas-reliefs, and inscriptions, 
which it contained, wore still admirably pre- 
served. 

When the excavations were resumed after 
Christmas, eight chambers had been disco- 
vered. There were now so many outlets and 
entrances, that I had no trouble in finding 
new rooms and halls— one chamber leading 
into another. By the end of the month of 
April I had explored almost the whole build- 
ing ; and had opened twenty-eight chambers 
eased n ith alabaster slabs. Although many 
new sculptures of considerable interest and 
importance were found in them, still tho 
principal part of the edifice seems lo have 
b-'en that to tho north. Here two of tho 
chambers contained the most remarkable bas- 
reliefs ; they represented tho deeds of tho 
king in war and in the chase, his triumphant 
return, and the celebration of religious cere- 
monies. The best artists had evidently been 
employed u|xm them ; and they excelled all 
those that had yet been discovered, in tho 
elegance and finish of the ornaments, and in 
the knowledge of art displayed in the group- 
ing of the figures. Tho walls of the other 

(t) We have here lo requnt the reader lo make 
altonanrei tor the iniposBibility of giving the plana 
before alluded to, without whtch it is dilUcutl to 
convey an accurate idea of the form and poBiUoa 
of the chambert described.— Paau Editob. 
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chombprs were occupied by a scries of 
winged figures, separated by the sacred tree, 
and resembling one anollicr in every respect, 
and the stand, ird inscription alone was carved 
upon the slabs. 

It will be perceived that a certain symme- 
try was, to some extent, observed in tbe plan 
of the building ; particularly in tlic arrange- 
ment of tho chambers to the liasl ; two of 
them at opposite sides of the building corre- 
sponded in form and size, and both led into 
small rooms, which did not communicate 
with any other part of the edifice. Each slab, 
however, in one of these chambers was oc- 
cupied by only otto figure — a gigantic wing- 
ed divinity, or priest — and was not divided 
into two compartments, as in the other. On 
one slab there was a figure differing from all 
tho rest ; and, corresponding with the figures 
found on the lower part of tho slab in another 
chamber, that of a winged female deity or 
priestess, bearing a garland in one hand, 
and raising tho other asif in some act of ado- 
ration. Around her neck were suspended, 
in the form of a double necklace, the star- 
shaped ornaments already described. (1) In 
this chamber also occurred niches similarly 
placed to those in the correspondirig chamber 
at the other side of the palace. In front of 
the female figure, and forming part of the 
pavement, was a slab with a hole through 
the centre. On raising it I discovered an 
earthen pipe, about eight inches in diameter 
and two feel in length, communicating with 
a drain running underneath, the whole being 
lined and cemented w ith bitumen. One or 
two fragments of ivory were also found in this 
room. 

In another chamber all tho groups were 
similar — representing the king, holding a 
cup in one hand and a bow in the other, at- 
tended by two winged figures with garlands 
round their heads. The sculptures in the 
chamber adjoining this, as I have already ob- 
served, were chiefly remarkable for the va- 
riety and elegance of the ornaments on the 
robes of I he king and his attcndauls. These 
ornaments consisted of groups of figures si- 
milar to those represented on the w alls of the 
palace, such as the king shying the lion, and 
hunting the bull; of winged figures before 
the sacred tree ; religious omblcms ; various 
animals, and elaborate scroll-work ; all fur- 
nishing, not only beautiful designs, but im- 

(<) This figure hat been moved, and it amongtt 
the tculpturei which have been tecured for the 
Brilith Buaeum. 
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porlant illustrations of the mythology of the 
Assyrians. 

Tho entrance to this chamber was form- 
ed by two gigantic eagle-headed winged 
figures, of considerable beauty and finish. 
One of them was moved, and will bn brought 
to England. In the chamber beyond were 
repented the winged divinities or priests, 
with the emblematical tree ; except on a single 
slab, which represented the king holding a 
bow in ono hand, and two arrows in the 
other. 

Tho four sculptures in the chamber, or 
rather passage, at tho southern end of this 
part of tho ruins wore remarkable for tho 
beauty of tho ornaments and details, and 
their careful finish. They all represented 
winged figures, either holding a mace, a fir- 
cone, or some religious emblem. On their 
dresses, however, wore a variety of groups 
and designs — lion-hunts, bull-hunts, winged 
animals, and many groups of winged figures. 
Amongst tho last was a curious representa- 
tion of tho Assyrian Venus, Mylitta or .As- 
tarte. in an indecent posture, which indicated 
the peculiar nature of her worship. 

On each of the slobs forming the narrow 
passage leading into chambers discovered in 
the southern portion of the palace were two 
winged figures back to back. They were 
well dt'signed and carefully executed. Beyond 
them in the largest chamber in this part of 
the edifice, on three slabs, was the king be- 
tween two eunuchs. The figure of the king, 
one of the most carefully sculptured and best 
preserved in tho palace, is includcil in the 
collection sent to England. He is represented 
with ono hand on the hill of his sword, the 
other being supported by a long wand or 
staff. 

On the remaining slabs of the same cham- 
ber the winged figures were repeated. Some 
carried flowers of various shapes, whilst 
others had the usual fir-cone, and square 
basket, or utensil. 

Of a very largo central hall only three sides 
were found entire. From its size it is probable 
that it was never roofed in. but was an open 
court. It appears to have been nearly square; 
bill the western wall has been completely de- 
stroyed ; the slabs having perhafis been carried 
away to be used in the construction of the 
south-west palace. Three entrances are still 
standing ; ono at the east is formed by a pair 
of winged lions, those at the north and south 
by winged bulls. There was probably a fourth 
entrance on the western side, formed by a 
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pair n[ linns tu correspond willi that on llio 
easlcrji ; liit 1 found no tcniuins of il, al- 
Uiongh soino niiglit i-crliaps be discovered on 
a more rarelul examiiialion. The removal of 
the slabs, which formed the western wall, 
has caused a depression in ihe mound; and 
Consequunlly, if any large scnlplure.% such 
as (he winged lions, had been Udt, when the 
slabs n Ijoining them w>.re taken away, they 
would probably have been exposed lo decay; 
and the upper part, nmiaining longest un- 
covered, Mould have been completely do- 
stroyod. 

To the south, was a cluster of chambers 
leading one into another. Their proportions 
were small ; Imo of them did nut contain 
sculptures, but another uas surrontided by 
the usual winged figures ; one of its en- 
trances being formed by tu o gigantic priests 
or divinities, Milh garlands round their 
head-i, holding in one hand an ear of corn, 
and ill the other an ibex, or moiinlaiii goat. 

A small chamber soutli-nc>l is rcinarkable 
for the discovery of a number of ivory oriia- 
meiils of considerable beauty and iiileiest. 
The.,e ivories, when uncuvered, ndhcied so 
(irmly lo the soil, and Mere in so fornard a 
stale of deramiposilioii, that I had Ihe great- 
est difllciilty in extracting llieiii, even in frag- 
tiienls. I spent hours lying on the grom d. 
.stparaliiig them, wilh a penknife, from the 
rubbish by Muich they Mere surrounded. 
Tho.,e M ho SUM- them M heii they lirsl readied 
England Mill he anare of Iho diflietilly of 
releasing them from Iho hardened mass in 
wliich they were omhedded. The ivory se- 
parated itself ill Hakes. Even the falling 
aMay of ihe earlh Mas sufUcient to reduce it 
almost lo poMder. This Mill account fur the 
coiidiliun of the specimens M hich have been 
placed in the lirilish Museum. With all the 
care that 1 could devote to Ihe colleclioii of 
the fragments, many Mere lost, or re- 
niaiiied unpercuived, in the immense heap of 
rubbisli under Mliicli they Mere buried. 
Since they have been in England, they have 
heen admirably restored and cleaned. Tlie 
gelatinous matter, by Mhich the particles 
forming the ivory are kept together, had. 
from the decay of centuries, hceii completely 
eihausled. liy an ingenious process it has 
been restored, and the ornainenls, Mhich on 

(I) I add Mr. Birch’* dcscriplion of the most im- 
portant of the ivory ornamenU— that containing the 
cartouche. **Thr Wnl of these panrls, which U the 
moat complete, measure* nine inche* long by 
inches high. The cartouche i* placed vertically in , 
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their discovery fell to pieces almost upon 
niero exposure to the air, have regained tho 
appearance and consistency of rocont ivory, 
and may ho handled Milhoul risk of in- 
jury. 

Thu iiiiptiiiaiil evidence, as to the epoch of 
Ihe desiruciion of the hiiiiiling, furnished by 
these ivories. Mill ho alluded to in another 
place. I Mill boro merely describo ihoni. 
Tho most inlcresliiig are ihe remains of 
iHo small lahicts, one nearly entire', tho 
other much injured, representing two sitting 
iigurcs, holding in one hand the Egyptian 
sceptre or symbol of poMcr. iJelwoen Ihe 
figures is a rarlouche. coiitaiiiing a name or 
wolds in hieroglyphics, and surmounted by a 
fciillier or plume, such as is found in inoiiu- 
menls of Ihe cighleenlh and subsequent dy- 
nasties of Egyin. The chairs on which the 
ligures arc sealed, the robes of tho figures 
themselves, the hieroglyphics in the car- 
touche, and tho leather above il, were ena- 
melled with a blue siihslaiice lot into the 
ivory; and tho iincarved poriiuiis of the ta- 
blet, the cartouche, and paiT of ihe liguros. 
were originally giddod, remains of the gold 
bsif still adhering lo them. Tho forms, and 
style of aM, have a purely Egyptian charac- 
ter; although Ihi TO are ccrlaiii pesuliarilics 
in the execution, and niodo of Irenlment. that 
would seem lo mark the wiirk of a foreign , 
perha[)s an Assyrian, artist. Tho same jHi- 
culiarilifS — the same anomalies,— charac- 
terized all the other objects discolored. Seve- 
ral small heads in frames, supporled by pillars 
or pedestals, most elegant in design and ela- 
borate in execution, show not only a consi- 
derable acquaintance with arl, but an inli- 
iiiale kiiOMledgu of Iho inelhod of working in 
ivory. Found nilh them wore oblong 
tablets, upon uhich are sculplureil, with 
great delicacy, standing figures, with one 
hand elevated, and holding in the other a 
stem or staff, surinounled by an ornament 
rest'iiihling the Egypliaii lotus. Scattered 
about Mere fragnionls of winged sphiiiios. 
Ihe head of a lion of singular beauty, but 
which unfortunately fell to pieces, hiiinan 
heads, hands, legs, and foot, bulls, flowers, 
and scroll-M oi k. In all these specimens llie 
spirit of the design and iho delicacy of iho 
workmaiisliip are equally lo bo admired. (1) 

lliR centra, nurmountcd by a KilardUk, gilded, flaak- 
cd by two osli'irli fcalbcrs, wliicli are inlaid with 
narrow liorizonlul ilri|rs of opaque blue glass, pro- 
balily iinilalious of lapis-lazuli, and with some t^n 
bars in green. Tbe area of tbe cai-toucbc u gilded. 
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On two slabs forming the entrance to one 
of the chambers in this part were identical 
inscriptions, above those which invariably 
occur on the slabs in this palace. They con- ; 
taincd the name of the king who founded 
Khorsabad, and they had evidently beeti cut 
long after the lower inscriptions, from which ' 
they differ in the forms of many characters. 1 
They may have been carved to celebrate 
the reopening, or the restoration, of the 
building, (t) 

In all the chambers to the south of I ho 
great hall were found copper ve'-sels of pe- I 
culiar shape ; hut they fell to piect*s almost ! 
iraniediately on exposure to the air, and I I 
was unable to preserve one of them entire. I 

Beyond the eastern entrance to the great | 
hall, us far as the largest chanilier to the i 
south, the alabaster slabs crastHi altogether ; 
and I was, for some lime, at a loss to account 
for the manner in n hii h the building had 
been coiiiinned. The pavement of baked 
bricks was still carried on, and it was evi- 
dent that the tslifice did not end here. -\t 
length I discovered that we had entered 
chambers formed by walls of sun-dried bricks, 
covered with a thin coaling of plaster, which 
had been paintisl with liguros and orn.i- 
ments. The colours had faded so completely, 
that scai-cely any of the subjects or designs 
could be traced. H required the greatest care 
to .s<-parnle the rubbish lioni the walls, with- 
out destroying, at the same limo. the paint- 
ings. ns the plaster fell from the walls in 
flakes, nolwiihs landing all my elfoi ts to pre- 
serve it. I was only able to sketch a few of the 
ornaments, in whicli the colours chiefly dis- 
tinguishable were red, bine, black, and 
while. The subjects of llie paintings, as far 
as could 1)0 judged from the rem.iins, were 
probably precessions, in w hich the king was 
represented followed by his eiinnchs and at- 
tendant warriors, and receiving prisoners and 
tribiilo. The llgiinss appi'ared to liave been 
merely in outline, in black upon a blue 
ground, and I was unable to disliiignisb any 
other Colours. In design they resembleti the 

and the lucrojityphica are liinisid, ami inlaid witli 
blue tjla.«a. At cacti aide la n divinity, bcardlci<a, 
wearina the Iona tiair-dresa callcil namms, ulao in- 
laid with blue anil draped in linen aarnienta, eiivc- 
loplna tile w hole of the foriii, wtlli a border of inlaid 
biue oinia. The aeala on wliieli lliey ail are the iiaiial 
Egyptian tlirone, llie aide decorated witii aralea al- 
ternately of blueand oiuiqiican’en paalea. inlaid into 
tlie ivory, and inlenUed to iinilale lapia-l.'uuli and 
felspar. At the lower corner, In a compartment, in 
glided ivory on a blue back-aronnd, la a symbol of 
life. Each divinity liolds in one hand a tarn or 


sculptures— exhibiting the same features, 
and the same peculiar treatment in the dra- 
peries and altitudes. 

As the means at my disposal did not war- 
rant any null.iy in making mere experiments, 
without the promise of the discovery of some- 
thing to carry away, 1 fell myself compelled, 
much against my inclination, to abandon Iho 
excavations in this part of the mound, after 
uncovering portions of two chambers. The 
doorway, w hicli nniled them, was paved with 
one large slab, ornamented with flowers and 
scroll-work. The flour was of baked bricks. 

f found, by opening trenches behind two of 
the chambers at opposite extremities of the 
eastern part of the palace, that similar p-iint- 
ed rooms existed in oilier parts of the mound. 
The palace did not, Iherefore, onlyeonlain 
chambers panelled with slabs of aluhasler, 
hilt had aparliiieiits differently conslriicled, 
exlcnding considerably beyond the limits 
shown in the plan ; how far I could not as- 
certain. 

It may lie mentioned that on some slabs in 
a small ehamher to the south were sculp- 
tured small winged figures,— two, ono above 
the other, on each. On re'ninving one of 
these, I foun t beliind it, embedded in iho 
wall of sun-dried bricks, a small earthen 
bowl, or cup, of baked clay of a dark red co- 
lour. (I) This, conseqnenlly. is the most an- 
cient specimen of pottery hitherto discovered 
in Assyria ; for. from its position behind the 
slab, it is evident that it must have been 
placed there at the limo of the building of Iho 
edifice, lli'lwcen the bulls and lions, form- 
ing the enir.inces in different parts of the pa- 
lace, were invariably found a large collection 
of baked bricks, elaborately painted wilh 
figures of animals, and flowers, and with 
enneifonn characters. It is remarkable, that 
on the back of these bricks, or on one of the 
sides not coloured, were rude designs, in 
black paint or ink, of men and animals, and 
marks having the, appearance of niiiiihcrs. 
They appear to have b en built into a wall 
above the sculptures. That llicy belonged to 

kukupha serpire, amt hold* up the other willi the 
palm tunieil lowiirUv the eartouebe. No name tv at- 
taeheil to either of lhe«; ngiirev, which are prohably 
intemleil for licit es of an inferior rank, sueli as the 
Porsi.m lijciln. I.ike all llie Ecyplian llgiire*. lliey 
are uiihcanleil; bul their drapery is not that of 
Egyptian females." (rrons. of the Royal Socii^ly of 
Ultralore, New Series.) 

(1) One of these inscriptions Is In the British Mu- 
seum, and is ineliidcd In the cnileelion of AMyrian 
tiiserlptions printed for the Trustees. 

Now in the British Museum. 
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the edifice in which they were discovered, is 
proved by ihe name of Ihe king painted upon 
them, (t) 

In the rubbish above the southern cham- 
bers of this palace were found, several feet 
above the walls, numerous vases of baked 
clay. In those that were preserved entire, 
human remains could be distinguished; but 
it was not until after further discoveries that 
I learnt the nature and importance of these 
objects. 

On the western side of the great mound, to 
the south of the palace in which the disco- 
veries just described were made, tliere is a 
considerable elevation. To examine tlie place, 
a trench was opened on a level with the plat- 
form. It was some time before I ascertained 
that we were cutting into a kind of tower, or 
nest of upper chambers, constructed entirely 
of unbaked bricks ; the walls being plastered 
and elaborately painted. 1 explored three 
rooms, and part of a fourth on the southern 
side of this building. 

is probable that there were four similar 
groups of chambers, facing the four cardinal 
points. In front of the entrance was a large 
square slab with slightly raised edges, similar 
to those frequently found in the north-west 
palace. On two sides of it were narrow pieces 
of alabaster, with a groove running down the 
centre, carefully cut and filled together, 
forming parallel lines, which I can only com- 
pare to the rails of a railroad. I cannot form 
any conjecture as to their use. The rooms 
had been twice painted — two distinct coals of 
plaster being visible on the walls. The outer 
coaling, when carefully detached, left the 
under; on which were painted ornaments 
differing from those above. 

In one of the chambers wore recesses, si- 
milar to those in some of the alabaster slabs 
in the north-west palace. No remains of 
plaster, or colour, could be traced upon the 
sun-dried bricks forming the back of these 
recesses. 

The painted ornaments were elaborate and 
graceful in design. The Assyrian bull was 
frequently portrayed, sometimes with wings, 
sometimes without. Above the animals were 
painted battlements, similar to those of 
cashes, as represented in the sculptures. 
Below them, forming a kind of cornice, were 
squares and circles, tastefully arranged ; and 
more elaborate combinations were not want- 
ing. The colours employed were blue, red, 

(I) Several specimens of these bricks arc in the 
British Museum. 
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white, yellow, and black. I doubt whether 
any green was used in this building ; the 
green on the under coating of plaster being 
probably the result of the decomposition of 
the blue. The pale yellow of the ground on 
which the designs were painted resembles 
the lint on the walls of Egypt ; but it is pos- 
sible that while had changed to this colour. 

But Ihe most important discovery, con- 
nected with these upper chambers, was that 
of the slabs forming the pavement of the two 
entrances. Upon them were the names and 
titles of five kings, in genealogical succes- 
sion ; commencing with the father of tho 
founder of the north-west palace, and ending 
with the grandson of the builder of the centre 
edifice. By this valuable record, I was able 
to verify the connection between the names 
already discovered, and to add two more to 
the list. 

I could not ascertain whether there were 
any chambers, or remains of buildings, be- 
neath this upper edifice ; or whether this was 
a tower constructed on the solid outer wall. 
A deep trench was opened on the eastern 
side, and, about twenty feel below the surface, 
a pavenmnt of brick and several square slabs 
of alabaster were uncovered ; but these re- 
mains did not throw any light upon the na- 
ture of the building above ; nor were they 
sufficient to show that the north-west palace 
had been carried under these upper cham- 
bers. To the south of them there were no 
remains of building, the platform of unbaked 
bricks being continued up to the level of the 
flooring of the chambers ; but there is reason 
to believe that this part of the mound is of a 
more recent dale than that to the north of it, 
and was added at a subsequent period. 

In the centre of the mound, to the north of 
the great winged bulls, I had in vain endea- 
voured to find traces of building. Except the 
obelisk, two winged figures, and a few frag- 
ments of yellow limestone, which appeared 
to have formed part of a gigantic bull or lion, 
no remains of sculpture had yet been disco- 
vered. Excavations to the south disclosed a 
well-formed tomb built of bricks, and covered 
with a slab of alabaster. It was about five 
feet in length, and scarcely more than eigh- 
teen inches in breadth in the interior. On 
rernoving lhe lid, parts of a skeleton were ex- 
posed to view ; the skull and some of the 
larger bones were still entire, but crumbled 
into dust when I attempted to remove them. 
With them were three earthen vessels. A 
vase of reddish clay, with a long narrow neck. 
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stood in a dish of such delicaUj fabric, that I 
had great difficulty in removing it entire. 
Over the mouth of the vase was placed a bowl 
or cup, also of red clay. This pottery appears 
to have stood near the right shoulder of tho 
body. In the dust, which had accumulated 
round tho skeleton, were found beads and 
small ornaments belonging to a necklace. The 
beads are of opaque coloured glass, agate, 
cornelian, and amethyst. A small crouching 
lion of lapis-lazuli, pierced on tho back, had 
been attached to the end of tho necklace. 1 he 
vases and ornaments arc Egyptian in their 
character, being identical with similar re- 
mains found in the tombs of Egypt, and pre- 
served in eollections of antiquities from that 
country, \\ ith the beads was a cylinder, on 
which is rcpicsentcd the king in his chariot, 
hunting the wild bull, as in the bas-relief from 
the north-west palace. Tho surface of the 
cylinder has been so much worn and injured, 
that it is difficult to distinguish the figures 
upon it. A copper ornament resembling a 
modern seal, two bracelets of silver, and a 
pin for tho hair, were also discovered. I 
carefully collected and preserved these inte- 
resting remains, which seemed to prove that 
tho body had been that of a female. 

On digging beyond this tomb, 1 found a 
second, similarly constructed, and of tho 
same size. In it were two vases of highly 
glazed green pottery, elegant in shape, and 
in perfect preservation. Near them was a 
copper mirror, and a copper lustral spoon, 
all Egyptian in form. 

Many other tombs were opened, containing 
vases, plates, mirrors, spoons, lieads.and or- 
naments. (1) Some of them were built of 
baked bricks, carefully joined, but without 
mortar; others consisted of large earthen 
sarcophagi, covered with aneiitiru alabaster 
slab, similar to those discovered in the south- 
east corner of tho mound, and already de- 
scribed. 

Having carefully collected and packed the 
contents of the tombs, 1 removed them and 
dug deeper into the mound. 1 was surprised 
to find, about five feel beneath them, the re- 
mains of a building. Walls of unbaked 
bricks could still bo traced ; but the slabs, 
with which they had been panelled, w ere no 
longer in their places, being scattered about 
without order, and lying mostly with their 
faces oil tho flooring of baked bricks. Upon 

(I) Most of the small objects discoverctl in the 
tombs, and described in the text, are now in the 
British Museum. 


them were both sculptures and inscriptions. 
Slab succeeded to slab, and when I had re- 
moved nearly twenty tombs, and cleared away 
the earth from a space about fifty feet square, 
the ruins, which had been thus uncovered, 
presented a very singular appearance. Above 
one hundred slabs were exposed to view, 
packed in rows, one against the other, as 

slabs in a stone-cutter’s yard, or as tho leaves 
of a gigantic book. Every slab was sculptur- 
ed, and as they were placed in a regular 
scries, according to tho subjects upon them, 
it wasevident that they had been moved, in 
the order in which they stood, from their ori- 
ginal positions against the w alls of sun-dried 
brick, and had been left as found, pn-paralory 
to their removal elsewhere. That they were 
not thus arranged before being used in the 
building for which they had been originally 
sculptured, was evident from tbc fact, proved 
beyond a doubt by repeated observation, that 
the Assyrians carved their slabs afler, and 
not before, they were placed. Subjects were 
continued on adjoining slabs, figures and 
chariots being divided in the centre. There 
were places for tho iron brackets, or dove- 
tails. They had evidently been once filled, 
for I could still trace marks and stains left by 
the metal. To tho south of the centre bulls 
were two gigantic ligiires, similar to those 
disc-oveicd to the north. 

These sculptures resembled, in many re- 
spects, some of tho bas-reliefs found in the 
south-west palace, in which tho sctilptured 
faces of the slabs were turned, it will bo re- 
membered, towards the walls of unbaked 
brick. It appeared, therefore, that the centre 
building had b"en destroyed, to supply ma- 
terials for the construction of tho more sotith- 
erii edifice, BiiF hero were tombs over tho 
ruins. The edifice had perished, and in tho 
earth and rubbish accumulating above its 
remains, a people, whoso funereal vases and 
ornaments w ere identical in form and mate- 
rial with those found in tho c.ilaconibs of 
Pgypt.had biijied their dead. What race, 
then, occupied tho country after thodestiuc- 
tion of the Assyrian palaces? At what period 
were these tombs iimde ? What antiquity 
did their presence assign to the buildings 
beneath them? These are questions which I 
am yet unable to answer, and which must be 
left undecided, until the origin and age of the 
contents of the tombs ran be satisfactorily 
determined. 

The bas-reliefs differed consideraVIy from 
those of the north-west palace, both in the 
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character of the sculpture and the treatment 
of the subjects ; in the costumes of the figures, 
in the caparisons of the horses, and in the 
form of the chariots. The distinction was so 
great, that the short period elapsing between 
the reigns of a fallotr and son could scarcely 
have given rise, except under extrao. dinary 
ciicumslances, to so considerablu a change in 
all these points. As the centre bulls were 
inscribed with the name of the .son of the 
founder of the north-west building, it might 
be pri-sunied that the ruins near them belong 
to the same period. Howover, this is liable 
to doubt. The bulls, as it has already been 
pointed out, may havo stood alone on the 
platform, and may have been placed there 
long previous to the construction of an edi- 
fice. There were a few inscriptions accom- 
panying the bas-adiefs, ami they may here- 
after servo to decide tho question. On the 
greater number of slabs, however, the spare 
between the bas-reliefs was left without any 
inscription. 

The subjects of the sculptures thus found 
collected together, with tho exception of a 
few gigantic figures of tho King and his at- 
tendant eunuchs, and of the winged priests 
or divinities, were principally battle-pieces 
and sieges. Some cities were represented as 
standing on a river, in tho midst of groves of 
date-trees; others on mountains, .\mongst 
the conquered people w ere warriors mounted 
on camels. It may be inferred, therefore, 
that a part of these bas-reliefs recorded tho 
invasion or conquest of an Arab nation, or 
perhaps of a part of Babylonia ; the inhabit- 
ants of the cities being assisted by auxiliaries, 
or allies from the iieighbotiring desert. The 
conquered race, as in the bas-reliefs of tho 
north-west palace, were generally without 
helmets or armour, their hair falling loosely 
on their shoulders. Some, however, wore 
helmets, which varied in shape from those of 
the conquerors. 

Battering-rams, differing in form from 
those seen in the earlier sculptures, wore re- 
presented in bas-reliefs of sieges. They 
were unaccompanii d by Ihe moving tower; 
some engines were provided with two rams, 
the ends of which, instead of being broad and 
blunt, were pointed, and rt'scmbled tho heads 
of spears. 

On two stabs (ewcupied by one subject) 
were bas-reliefs of considerable interest. 
They are included in the eolleclion in the 
British Museum, and represent the taking of 
a city, within the walls of which grew the 
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palm and other trees. Tho placo having 
been sacked, tho conquerors arc seen cariying 
away the spoil. Two eunuchs, standing near 
the gates, count, as they pass before them, 
the slieep and cattle driven away by the war- 
riors, and writedown the numbers with a pen 
upon rolls of paper or leather. In tho lower 
part of the has-rcliof are two carts drawn by 
oxen. Two women and a child are in each. 
The women appear to bo carrying away bags, 
containing previsions or valuable property, 
saved during the sack. Near the gales stand 
two baltering-rams. which, tho city having 
been taken, are no longer at work. The sub- 
ject is not ill arranged, and the oxen drawing 
the cart are well de-ignod. 

On the fragment of a slab were found two 
gigantic horses’ heads, well designed, but 
sculptured in very low relief, an 1 greatly in- 
jured. I also discovered parts of a winged 
hnnian-headed bull, the whole being in relief. 
I was able to preserve ono of tho heads. 

Amongst the subjecls of these bas-ndiefs 
wore the king sealed on his throne (beneath 
tho sun, moon, and other religious symbols), 
reeeiving prisoners witli their arms hound 
behind them ; eunuchs registering the heads 
of the eneinv, laid at llieir feet by the con- 
(juering warriors; and a procession of gods 
Isirne on llio shoulders of men. 

The sides of all the slabs thus placed ono 
against the other— the part which, in the 
event of their gradual covering up, would have 
been longest exposed— were worn away. It 
was, iheroforc, oviilcnt that they had not boon 
buried by the same process as the sculptures 
in the north-west palace, the walls of which 
could not have been long exposed ; for, if tho 
pdiQce to which they originally belonged had 
been suddenly covered up, it must have been 
substsjiienllv excavated. The slabs must then 
have been removed from their places, and 
arranged ns they were found, preparatory to 
being used for other purposes, probably for 
the construction of tho soulli-west palace. 
Not having liecn carried away, as that palace 
was never llnished. they were left exposed, 
and wore gradually covered by dust and rub- 
bish. As the slalis stood on their sides, and 
not upright, all the has • reliefs had suffered 
more or less injury. Many were completely 
destroyed, no traces of sculpture remaining 
upon ihem. The upper part of the sLibs had 
not been the first injured ; this proves that 
they were not exposed whilst standing in iheil 
original position, but subsequent to their 
removal. 
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Allhnngh on each slab the two bas-reliefs 
were divided by an unsculptured space, as in 
the north-west palace, in few instances, as I 
have already mentioned, wore inscriptions 
cut iipt)n it. It had beeti loft blank ; but, whe- 
ther intentionally, or because the building 
had never been completed, there were no 
means of ascertaining. The slabs, too, were 
much thinner than those used in olh n- parts 
of the mound ; and, as the dove-tailed and 
circular holes for metal braces on the top 
were cut in half, it is evident that they had 
been reduced in size after having been used. 
They had probably been sawn in two, the 
other half having been carried elsewhere. 
There were no inscriptions on the back, as is 
invariably the case in the north-west palace ; 
and this is another proof that the slabs had 
been reduced after they had been placed. In 
fact, I have little doubt, from the appearance 
of these ruins, th d the building to which the 
sculptures originally belonged had been sud- 
•Icnly buried, like that in the north-west 
corner of the mound ; and that it hail subse- 
quently been uncovered, the materials being 
wanted for the construction of the south-west 
palace. The slabs, not having k'en required, 
were left exposed, until they wore reburied by 
a gradual accumulation of dust and rubbish. 
I could still trace the walls of unbroken bricks, 
forming tho divisions of chambers in the old 
edifice. 

To tho east of the centre bulls I dt'^covered 
several slabs, still standing in their original 
position. The lower part of tho bas-reliefs 
alone remained, tho ttpper having been com- 
pletely destroyed. Upon tluun had been 
>culplured gigantic winged figure-, carrying 
the ustial square vessel, and a sacred flower. 

Several trenches were opened around these 
remains; bu!, with the exception of tiie 
sciilpliires Mist mentitiued, and the fragmen's 
of a second winged liull of yellow limestone, 

I could tind no traces of building in tb.o centre 
of the mound. 

1 hav ‘ descM-ibed (he singular appearance 
prescnlc-d by the ruins iii the south-west 
corner. Several parties of workmen were 
now engaged in e\ [during lioMn. When all 
the walls still standing had I‘■•en traced, and 
trenches opened in Oj posile directions, so 
iliiit no remains of bnildiiig could escape ob- 
servation, 1 was equally at a loss to determine 
the position of the diambers, and the extent 
of the edifice. 

The only portion of the buibling siifHcient- 
ly well preserved to give any idea of its ori- 
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ginal form was one largo hall curiously con- 
structed. Leading into it were two entrances, 
formed by gigantic winged bulls and lions, 
with human heads, and in the centre was a 
portal formed by a second pair of bulls. At 
another entranco were a pair of lions with 
the crouching sphinxes between ; and at an- 
other a pair of bulls, much injured, only tho 
lower part being entire. A human bead, be- 
longing to one of ihem, was, however, disco- 
vered near the remains of tho body, and, as 
it was nearly entire, 1 sent it to Busrah. The 
second pair of bulls resembled tho lions in 
having figures sculptured beliind the body of 
fho animal, and between the cap and the 
wings. Between them were a pair of double 
sphinxes— two sphinxes, resembling those al- 
ready described, being*united, and forming 
one peiiestal. They bad been greatly injured 
by fire, and the lieads and all the sculptured 
portions of the figure bad fallen to pieces. 

The lions and bulls were all sculptured out 
of a coarse grey limestone; tho entrances 
which they formed were paved with small 
slabs of tiio same material. What 1 have 
here called one ball is, however, divided into 
four separate chambers by a thick partition 
in the centre. This partition appears to hare 
been merely constructed to support the 
beams of the roof, and not to have been meant 
as a division between difTerent rooms. 

Tho hall narrows near the four corners, 
ami in the narrowest part at each extremity 
were two low spherical stones, flattened at 
tlio top. I c:innol account tor their use. If 
they were bases of columns supporting the 
roof, why were they placed in the narrowest 
pari of the ball ? .No remains of pillars were 
found near them ; therefore, if pillars ever 
stood there, they must have been of wood. 
It appears more probable that the^o stones 
corns' ended in some manner w ith the 
crouching sphinxes between the bulls and 
lions, and were altars to receive sacrifices, 
nr tables upon which vases or utensiis were 
laid. 

The whole this hall was panelled with 
slabs brouglit from elsewhere ; the only «:eulp- 
tun's, expressly made for the building, being 
the gigantic, lions and bulls, anti the crouch- 
ing s[)hinxcs. The slabs were not all from 
the same edifice. Some, and by far tho great- 
er number, belonged to the north-west, 
others to the centre, palace. But there were 
many bas-reliefs which differed greatly, in 
the siyloof art, from the sctdpturesdi'-cover- 
ed in both those ruins. From whence they 
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were obtained I am unable to delcrmino; 
wbctlior from a palace of another perioil once 
existing at Nimroud, and .still conce.ak'd in a 
part of the mound not (explored, or front some 
edili'. e in the neighbourhood. 

All the walls had been exposed to fire; 
the slabs were nearly reduced to lime, and 
were too much injured and cracked to bear 
removal. They were not all sculptured ; the 
bas-reliefs being scattered here and there, 
and, as I have already observed, always, w hen 
left entire, turned towards the wall of sun • 
dried brick. The earth had conse<iuently to 
be removed by the workmen from both sides 
of the slabs. 

All the slabs in part of the south-western 
wall were unsculplured, except two. On 
the first was repre>onled the interior of a 
castle. The king, sealed on his throne, is 
rcci'iving his vizir. Around him are his at- 
teiulanls, and above him a groom bringing 
corn to a horao lied to a manger. On the other 
slab was the horseman wearing a helmet 
with a curved crest. He appears to be 
raising his hand in the act of asking for quar- 
ter, whilst his horse, pierced by the spears 
of two pursuing warriors, is rearing and 
plunging. Uolh the slabs had been greatly 
injured. 

On many of the other walls no remains of 
sculpture could be traced. Upon the laces of 
some of the slabs were the marks of a chisel, 
or of some metal instrument. The bas-re- 
liefs had been carefully erased, the only part 
of the figures reniaiiiing being the feel, w hich 
would probably have been concealed by the 
pavoiiienl of the chamber. As the sculptur- 
ed face of the slabs bad been turned towards 
the chamber, and not to the wall of sun-dried 
brick, it is evident that the bas-reliefs had 
been purposely deslroywl ; the intention of 
llie builders of the edifice being either to ro- 
cai ve the slabs or to reduce them to a smooth 
surface. The peculiar form of the bools, and 
the lower [>art of the dresses of the erased 
figures, idenlilied them with some of the 
sculptures in the north-west palace, from 
whence indeed they may have been brought, 
as the ravine to the north of that edifice must 
have been partly caused by the removal Of a 
wall. On the slab adjoining one entrance 
were two bas-reliefs, the upper (partly de- 
stroyed; representing warriors hew ing dow n 
trees; the lower, a warrior on horseback 
hunting the wild bull. Both were loo much 
injured to bear removal. 

Only parlsof some of the walls of the parti- 


tion in the interior had been finished ; many 
of Iho slabs not having been used, and still 
lying in the ceniro of the chamber. It was 
evident that they bad not fallen, for they 
were entire, having only sulTered injury from 
fire ; they were, moreover, arranged in rows 
with great regularity, and, in one or two in- 
stances, placed one above the other. These 
prostrate slabs, lliorefore, furnished addi- 
tional evidence that the building had been 
destroyed before its complelion. In one wall 
were Iho two sculptured slabs already de- 
scribed. In another were bas-reliefs and also 
on the adjoining prostrate slab. In the upper 
coniparlmenlofonowas represented the king, 
ill lii.> chariot, discharging an arrow against 
a charioteer, wlioso liotscs bad already been 
wounded. Scattered about were the bodies 
of the slain. Tlio top of this bas-relief had 
been destroyed, and the slab so imicii in ur- 
ed that it could not be moved. In Ihe lower 
eomparinient were two kneeling aichers, 
wealing the conical helmet, and an eunuch 
alsodiscliarging an arrow ; behind them were 
several ligurcs, probably prism ers, raising 
their hands. The draperies and ornaments 
on both bas-reliefs were elcg,inl and ela- 
borate, resembling llio.so on the opposileslab, 
to which, from forming part of the same sub- 
jects, they appear origioolly to have been 
joined. 

Ihe corner stone was revet .sed; upon it 
was a ligurc with the conical cap, apparenlly 
made of hands of linen or fell, as represented 
in sculptures already descnlKd. The upper 
part of the stone (or the lowc: pad of the re- 
versed ligur. ) had been purposely destroyed, 
the marks of Ihcchi el being visible. In this 
respect, and in its position, it resembled iho 
opposite corner stone. 

On the prostrate slab were two bas-reliefs. 
The upper was so much iiijurid that Iho 
outlines of a chariot, and w.irriorson fool, 
could with difikully ho traced. Tho lower 
was the siege of a castle ; an eunuch wasre- 
prescnled discharging his arrows against 
warriors, without hchiie's, w ho manned tho 
lowers and walls. The besiegers were lead- 
ing away piisoncis, and carrying off tho 
spoil. One high-capitcd warrior was culling 
a b eket from a rope passed through a pulley, 
and p obably um d by the besieged lo supply 
themselves with water fnihi a well, without 
Ihe castle walh. The pulley resemble 1 those 
now in common use. for raising and lowering 
buckets into wells. This bas-relief had boon 
brought from the north-west palace. 
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The adjacent walls were plain, but on the 
northern side were slabs with winged human- 
headed bulls, resembling in form those at Iho 
entrance to the hall ; except that the whole, 
including the head and forepart, was sculp- 
tured in low relief. Th.-y bore no traces of 
on inscription. The cap was high and square, 
and they resembled, in all respects, the re- 
mains of the bull discovered in the centre of 
the mound. 

Walls in other parts of the interior were 
panelled with unsculptured slabs, each bear- 
ing an inscription similar to that on the back 
of tlie slabs in the north-west palace ; they 
had evidently been brought from that build- 
ing. 

Ill other parts were bas-reliefs already 
described. On the floor, not far from the 
centre of the northern wall, was a large 
square slab bearing a long inscription. It 
commenced with the name and titles of a 
king, of whom no other records haveyet been 
discovered. The forms of certain arrow- 
headed characters show that this inscription 
belongs to a period posteiior to the reign of 
the great-grandson of the founder of the 
north-west palace. 

On the backs of several slabs, forming an- 
other of the walls were bas-reliefs; but all so 
much injured that scarcely a trace of the 
sculpture remained. The slab lying on the 
pavement opposite this wall was plain ; the 
edges were raised, and it was pierced in the 
centre. 

On all the slabs of tho interior eastern wall 
was the inscription containing the name of 
the founder of the north-west palace, and 
they appear to have been brought from that 
building. 

To the north of tho largo hall, remains of 
buildings were discovered, but no entire 
chamber. A largo number of unplaced slabs 
were scattered about. They appear to have 
been brought from elsewhere, for tho con- 
struction of tho new edifice, and to have been 
abandoned before they reached their deslina^ 
tion. Although many detached walls were 
uncovered, it was impossible to determine 
tho form and the size of the chambers to 
which they belonged. 

In front of tho north entrance to this part 
of tho ruins, and about feet from it, were 
tho remains of a pair |^f winged bulls, form- 
ing another entrance. The whole space be- 
tween may have been comprised in one large 
hall, open at tho lop. The wall forming the 
east side of this hall, if it had ever been finish- 
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ed, had almost completely disappeared ; the 
traces of it being only marked here and there, 
by fragments of calcined alabaster. Of the 
opposite, or western wall, a few sculptured 
slabs, probably brought from elsewhere, 
were alone standing. To the right and left of 
the entrance at the north were the remains of 
gigantic figures in relief; but they had been 
exposed to the fire, and had been cracked 
into a thousand pieces. They also appear to 
have belonged to another edifice. 

Upon the three slabs forming the wall still 
remaining were bas-reliefs of' considerable 
interest. They had evidently been brought 
from another building, but do not belong to 
cither the north-west or the centre palace. 
They appear to be of the same period as some 
already described. In the lower compart- 
ment of one was a charioteer, in a highly or- 
namented chariot — the horse being held by 
a groom on foot, preceded by an eunuch. 
This relief must have formed part of a series ; 
tho figures represented in it being probably 
the attendants of the king. The caparisons 
of the horses resembled tliose at Khorsabad. 
The upper bas-relief also represented a cha- 
riot, and a man on foot; but it had been al- 
most entirely destroyed. On the lower part of 
another of these slabs was the king placing 
his fool on the neck of a prostrate prisoner, 
and raising his spear over him. Following 
the king was an eunuch carrying a fan, and, 
standing before him, his vizir, also attended 
by an eunuch. This bas-relief did not form 
part of the preceding ; for the king would 
have faced tho chariot on that slab — a posi- 
tion- which he never appears to occupy in the 
Assyrian sculptures. The upper compart- 
ment was nearly defaced; I could, however, 
trace the figures of warriors discharging their 
arrows from behind a high shield held in 
front of them by an attendant. 

On tho lower part of the third slab was 
represented either a procession of gods, borne 
on the shoulders of warriors, or warriors 
returning from tho sack of a city, carrying 
away the idols of the conquered people, tach 
figure was raised by four men ; tho first was 
that of a female, seated on a high-backed arm 
chair, the face sculptured in full, — a rare oc- 
currence in Assyrian sculpture. In one hand 
she held a ring ; in the other a kind of fan ; 
on the lop of her square horned cap was a star. 
Tho next figure was also that of a female, 
wearing a similar cap, sealed in a chair, and 
holding in her left hand a ring ; she carried 
something in her right hand, but its form 
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cnuld not be distinguished. The third figure 
was muchsmallor in its proportions Ilian those 
preceding it, was half concealed in a case, or 
boi, carried on a chair, and had also a ring, 
in the left band. The fourth was that of a 
man in the act of walking ; in one hand ho 
held the thunderbolt of the (Jreek Jove— re- 
presented as at Maltliaiyah ; and in the other 
an axe. lie wore a richly ornamented tunic 
descending to the knees. The warriors, bear- 
ing these figures, were probably proceiled and 
followed by others, also carrying idols; but 
no traces of the slabs, forming the rest of 
the series, could be found amongst the ruins. 

I )ti each slab, between the bas-reliefs, was 
an inscription, divided into two parts by a 
perpendicular line. 

Trenches were opened, in various direc- 
tions, across the comer of the mound in 
whirh these remains wore discovered. No- 
thing, however, was found but isolated un- 
place 1 slabs, and fragments of burnt walls. 
With adequate means and time at my dis- 
posal, I might have determined, by a care- 
ful examination, the position of Iho walls of 
sun-diu d bricks, if they had ever ben built. 
Tracing them, by the fragments remaining, 

I could have ascertained thu form of the 
chambers, and perhaps that of the entire 
building. It w'ould have been difficult, how- 
ever, to distinguish between these walls and 
the earth and rubbish under which they were 
buried ; and as no more sculptures appeared 
to exist, I did uol think it worth w hilo to 
incur additional expense in such an exami- 
nation. 

As the bo/tom of the slabs, forming this 
edifice, was even above the level of the top 
of those ill the norlh-wost palace, and as no 
building had yet Iwen found from which many 
of thu sculptures could have been taken, it 
ap|SMred to me possible that the south-west 
pahice stood above other ruins. Uy way of 
expermienl. I directed long and very tieep 
trenches to be opened in three different direc- 
tions; nothing, however, was discovered but 
a box or stjuare hole, formed by bricks care- 
fully fitted together, containing several small 
heads in unbaked clay of a dark brow ncoloiir. 
Those he.ids were furnished with beards, and 
had very high pointed caps (not hcliiiels) or 
mures. They were found about Iwenly feel 
beneath the surface, and w ere probably idols 
placed, for some religious purpose, under the 
found ■lions of buildings. Objects some- 
what similar, in unbaked clay, were db-cover- 
ed at Khursabad, buried uuder the slabs 
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forming the pavement between Iho gigantic 
bulls. 

Near the south-weslom oniranco of tho 
great hall was found, amidst a massol charred 
wood and charcoal, and beneath a fallen skib, 
part of a beam in good preservation. It ap- 
pears to be mulberry. This is the only por- 
tion of entire wood as yet discovered in the 
ruins of Assyria. 

Tho soulh-east corni'rof flie mound, which 
is considerably higher than any other part, 
appears to have been the principal biirying- 
place of Itioso who occupied the country after 
the destruction of the ohlest of tho Assyrian 
palace's. 1 have already described two tombs 
discovered there ; many others were sulise- 
quenlly found. The sarcophagi were most- 
ly of tho same shape, that of a dish-cover ; 
but there were other tombs constructed of 
bricks, well filled together and covered by a 
slab, similar to those above Iho ruins of the 
edifice in the centre of Iho mound. In nearly 
all were earthen vases, copper and silver 
ornaments, lachrymatories, and small ala- 
baster bottles. Tho skeletons, as soon as un- 
covered, crumbled to pieces, although ciiliro 
w hen first exposed. Two skulls alone have 
been preserved. Scattered amongst these 
tombs were vases ol all sizes, lamps, and 
small objects of pottery— some uninjured, 
Olliers broken into fraginetils. 

Removing those tombs, 1 discovered be- 
nealb them the remains of a building, and 
explored parts of seven chambers. No sciilp- 
lured slabs or inscriptions were found in 
llieni. They resembled those in Iho ruin to 
the gorlh of houyunjik ; Ihc lower part of the 
walls being huill of plain slabs of liiueslone, 
three feet seven inches high and from two ic» 
three feet wide, ckiscly filled together, and 
llie upper part, of siin-dned bricks, covered 
by a thick coat of white plaster. I could Iraco 
this brick wall about fuurleen feet above the 
skills. Till) ehaiiibers were paved with liiiio- 
sloiie. There were no traces of inscnplioiis, 
nor were lliero any remains of fragments by 
which the coniparativo ago of the building 
could' lie dolermiiiod. in the w.alls were re- 
cesses like Iho'O in some of the chaiiihers of 
the iiorlh-west palace, and the sides of ilio 
doors were slightly ornamented with a iviigh 
kind of cornice. No remains of cnloiir could 
be seen to have ever eiisled on tho plasl-. red 
walls. 

In tho rubbish, near the bouotn of these 
chambers, several small objects were found ; 
amongst them I may mention a female head 
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in while alabaster, highly ornamented and 
show ing traces of colour. 

A trench having been opened on the south- 
ern etige of the mound, an outer wall, built 
of squared stones, or rather sl.ilis, tfcs disco- 
ven*d. Hehind il were other walLs of simi- 
lar construction leading inwards, and a low 
platform, resembling a stone seal, in which 
weri^ cut several holes, like the firo-placos 
used by the natives of the country to hold 
charcoal w hen they roast their meat. The 
Arabs consequently named the place the 
“ Kibab Shop.” The whole was buried un- 
der a heap of charcoal and rubbish, in w hich 
were found several small vases, qnd part of a 
highly polished black slab, having, on either 
face, a cuneiform inscription, and on the 
sides ligures of animals. Similar remains of 
buildingwere discovereilon the soulh-casteni 
edge of this part of the mound. Thu whole, 
including the centre chambers, appeared to 
form parts of one extensive edifice. 

Itelween the palace in the south-west cor- 
ner and the rums last described was a deep 
ravine ; whether an ancient artificial ascent 
to the platform, gradually deepened and 
widened by the winter rains, or entirely a 
natural water-course, 1 was unable to deter- 
mine. Along its sides, to a considerable 
depth, were exposed lOitsst's of brickwork. 

I directed several Irenches to be carried from 
Ibis ravine into llie soutli-eastern corner, in 
the expecUilion of finding buildings bencatli 
the chambers already explored. A few frag- 
ments of sciilptnred alabaster, tlin remains of 
a winged bull in yellow liniastono. and a 
piece of black stone bearing small lignrtis. 
evidently from an obelisk resembling that 
found in Iho centre palace, were discovered 
to the west of Iho upper building. I could 
also trace walls of .sun-dried brick, still bear- 
ing romnins of painted ornaments, but the 
excavations were not suflicicnily extensive to 
unable me to ascertain the nature and extent 
of the edifice. I'inding no sculptured slabs, 

1 dill not continue my researches in this part 
of the ruins. 

It only remains forme to mention a singu- 
lar discovery on the eastern face of iho mound, 
near its northern extremity. I had opened a 
trench from the outer slope, w ith a view to 
ascertain the nature of the wall surrounding 
tho inner huildings. I found no traces of 
stone, or of alabaster slabs ; the wall being 
built of sun-dried bricks, and nearly fifty fool 
thick. In its centre, about lifteen feel below 
the surface of the platform, the workmen came 
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upon a small vaulted chamber, built of baked 
bricks. It was about ten feet high, and the 
same in width. The arch was conslrucled 
upon the well-known principle of vaulted 
roofs — the bricks being placed sideways, one 
agajnsl the other, and having been probably 
snslainod by a frame-work until the vault 
was completed. This chamber was nearly 
filled with rubbish, the greater part of which 
was a kind of slag. The sides of tho bricks 
forming tho arched roof and tlio walls were 
almost vilrilied, and had evidently been ex- 
posed to very intense heat. In fact, the 
chamber had tho appearance of a large fur- 
nace for making glass, or for fusing metal. I 
am unable to account for its use. It is buried 
in the centre of a thick wall, and I could llnd 
no access to it from wiibout. If. then-fore, 
either originally a furnace or serving for any 
other purpose, il must have been used before 
the upper part of the wall was built. 

Several Irenches were opened in other 
parts of tho mound. Everywhere I found 
traces of buildings, and generally reached a 
pavement of baked bricks between ten and 
lifteen foci bonoiilli the surface. In the 
northern half of the mound, the name of the 
fotrndcr of the earliest palace was written upon 
all these bricks. No remains, however, of 
sonlplnred slabs or inscriptions were disco- 
vered ; but many small objects ofconsidor.ible 
interest wore occasionally t-aken out of the 
rubbish ; amongst them I may mention three 
lions' paws in copper, of beautiful form, 
which may have belonged to the bottom of a 
conch or throne. 

The ruins were, of course, very inade- 
quately explored ; but with the small sum at 
my disposal 1 was unable to pursue my re- 
searches to Iheexlenl that 1 could have wished. 
If. after carrying a trench to a reasonable depth 
and distance, no remains of sculpture or in- 
scription appeared, I abandoned it and re- 
newed the Piperinient elsewhere. By this 
mode of proceeding I could ascertain, at 
least, that in no part of the mound was there 
any very extensive edifice still standing ; al- 
though It is highly probable that slabs taken 
from such an edilice. and placed together in 
readiness for removal, like those discovered 
in the centre, may still bo buried under the 
soil. But there is nothing to point mil the 
spot whore such remains may be deposited, 
and I might have sought after lliem fur 
months in vain. There were loo iiiony tan- 
gible objects in view to warrant an outlay in 
experiments, perhaps leading to no results ; 
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and Iliave Ipfl a greal part of the mound of 
Niinroiid In bo esplnrod by those nlio may 
hereafter succeed mo in tho examination of 
tho ruins of Assyria. 

CIIAPTEU Xlf. 

Exp.iv.atinns undcri.nkcn nt Kal.'ih Sliprnhat, — Dc- 
p.ir liirp for the ruins — Sen idij.— The Biliimen Pit*. 
— AluTriibbou. — My Itceeption. — Iteneh tlic Ruins* 
— Fears of tlie Workmen.— Discovery of a Silting 
Fianre.— .krab Eneampinent.— Arab Life.— Exra- 
vatinn In Ibe Mound —Disrovrry of Tnmba.— Re- 
mains of Ituildina.- Dcsrripllon oflhe Uoiinds.— 
Return to Nimroud. 

I HAD long wislied to pic.tTatc in the 
mounds of Kaiah Sherghal — ruins rivalling 
those of Nimroiid and Kouyunjik in extent. 
An Aral), from tho Shamniar, would occa- 
sionally spend a night amongst my workmen, 
and entertain them with accounts of idols and 
sculptured figures of giants, which had long 
been llio cause of wonder and awe to th® wan- 
dering tribes who occasionally pilch their 
tents near the place. On my lirsl visit I liad 
searched in vain for such remains; but the 
Arabs, who arc accustomed to sack for pas- 
ture during the spring in the neighbourhood, 
persisted in their assertions, and offered to 
show mo wliere those strange statues, carved , 
it was said, in black stone, were to lie found. 
As there is scarcely a ruin in Mesopotamia 
without its wondrous tale of apparitions and 
Frank idols, I concluded that Kaiah Sherghat 
was to be ranked amongst the number, and 
that all these accounts were to be attributed 
to the fclilo imagination of the Avahs. .\s 
the vicinity is notoriously dangerous, being a 
place of rendezvous for all plundering parties, 
whether of the Shammar, the Aneyza, or the 
Obeid, I had deferred a visit to the ruins, 
until I could remain amongst them for a short 
time under the protection of s'lino powerful 
tribe. This safeguard was also absolutely ne- 
cessary in the event of my sending workmen 
to the place, to carry on excavations. 

The pastures in the neighbourhood of Mosul 
having this year been completely destroyed 
from the want of rain, the three great divi- 
sions of the Jebour Arabs sought the jungles 
on tho banks of the Tigris below the town. 
Abd’riibbou with his tribe descended the 
rivcr.and lirsl pitching his tents at Senidij, (I) 
near the coiilluence of the Tigris and the Ziib, 

(I) A corruption of Sunctlik, Ibe plural forin of 
Saiuliik, a box. Tlic pluco is so catted by tliu Arabs 
from llie peculiar form of the rocks near tlie river. 

|JI^ in tlie dcMTl, tlic vicinity of an encampment 
is generally marked by some sign well known to the 
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subsequently moved towards Kaiah Sherghal. 
1 Ihought this a favourable lime for excavat- 
ing in the great niotmd ; and tho .Sheikh 
having promised to supply me with Arabs for 
the \ynm, and with guards for their defence, 
f sent Mansour, one of my superintendents, 
lo the spot. I followed some days afterwards, 
accompanied by Mr. Ilorinuzd Uas.“am, tho 
Bairakdar, and several well-armed men, 
chnson from amongst the Jebours who were 
employed at Niinroud. 

AVe crossed tho river on a small raft, — our 
horsivs having lo swim the stream. Striking 
into the desert by tho Wadi Jeh mneni, wo 
rode through a tract of land, at this time of 
year usually covered with vegclalinn, hut 
then, from the drought, a barren waste. Dur- 
ing sonic hours’ ride we scarcely saw any 
liuman being, except a solitary shepherd in 
the distance, driving before liim his half- 
famished flocks. Wo reached at sunset a 
small encampment of Jebnurs. The tools 
were pitched in the midst of a cluster of liigh 
reeds on llie banks of the Tigris, and nearly 
opposite lo tlie tomb of Sultan Abd-Allah. 
They were so well concealed that it required 
llie experienced eye of a Bedouin lo delect 
them (•>) by llie thin smoke rising above the 
thicket. Tlie cattle and sheep found scanty 
pasturage in a marsh formed by the river. 
The Arabs were as poor and miserable as llieir 
b'asts ; they received us. however, with lios- 
pilality, and killed a very lean lamb for our 
enlerlaiiimcnt. 

Near the encampment was a quadrangle, 
rescmhling on a small scale the gn-at enclo- 
sures of Ninirond and Koiiyiiiijik. foniied by 
low mounds, and evidently marking the site 
of an Assyrian tow n or fori. I searched for 
some lime, but without success, for frag- 
ments of pottery or brick bearing traces of 
cuneiform characters. 

On the follow ing i!ay we passed Ihe hiliimen 
pits, or Ihe “ Kiyara,” as they are calliHl by 
Ihe Arabs. They cover a considerable ex- 
tent of ground ; Ihe hilnnion bubbling up in 
springs from crevices in tiic carlli. The 
Jebour, and other tribes encamping near tho 
pits, carry the bitumen for sale lo Mosul, and 
other parts of the Pashalic. it is extensively 
iisi-d for building purposes, for lining llie 
boats on the river, and particularly for 

membm of Iho tribe. It wouM bthcrwii'c be very 
dinieiilt to discover the (cuU, ititchedf hr they 
ly are, in some hollow or ravine to conceal tlieiii 
from UosUIe (jiuiiderint^ parlies. 
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smearing ramels, wlien suffering from cer- 
tain diseases of the skin to which they are 
liable. Before leaving the pits, the Arabs, as 
is their habit, set fire to the bitumen, which 
sent forth a dense smoke, obscuring the sky, 
and being visible for many miles. VVe reach- 
ed the tents of Abd’rubbou early in the after- 
noon. They were pitched about ten miles to 
the north of Kalah Sherghat,at the upper end 
of a long slip of rich alluvial soil, lying be- 
tween the river and the range of low hills 
parallel to it. The great mound was visible 
from this spot, rising high above the Zor, 
or jungle, which clothes the banks of the 
Tigris. 

No Sheikh could have made a more credit- 
able show of friendship than did Abd'rubbou. 
He rode out to meet me, and, without delay, 
ordered sheep enough to be slain to feast 
half his tribe. I declined, however, to spend 
the night with him, as he pressed me to do, 
on the plea that I was anxious to see the re- 
sult of the excavations at Kalah Sherghat. He 
volunteered to accompany ino to the ruins 
after we had breakfasted, and declared that 
if a blade of grass were to bo found near the 
mound, he would move all his tents there 
immediately for my protection. In the 
meanwhile, to do me proper honour, he in- 
troduced me to his wives, and to his sister, 
whoso beauty I had often heard extolled by 
the Jebours, and who was not altogether un- 
deserving of her reputation. She was still 
unmarried. Abd'rubbou himself was one of 
the handsomest Arabs m Mesopotamia. 

Wo started for the ruins in the afternoon, 
and rode along the edge of the jungle. Hares, 
wolves, foxes, jackals, and wild boars con- 
tinually crossed our path, and game of all 
kinils seemed to abound. Tho Arabs gave 
chase ; but tho animals were able to enter the 
thick brushwood, and conceal themselves be- 
fore my greyhounds could reach them. Lions 
are sometimes found near Kalah Sherghat, 
rarely higher up on tho Tigris. (1) As I 
floated down to Baghdad a year before, I had 
heard the roar of a lion not far from this 
spot; they arc, however, seldom seen, and 
we ^at tho bushes in vain for such noble 
game. 

As for grass, except in scanty tufts at the 
foot of the trees in the jungle, there appeared 

(I) The lion la frequently met with on the banks of 
tho Tigria below Baghdad, rarely above. On the 
Kupbrates it has been aeen, I believe, almost as high 
as BIr, where thesteamers of the lint Euphrates ex- 
pedition, under Colonel Chesney, were launched. In 
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to be none at all. Tlie drought had been felt 
all over the desert ; in tho place of the green 
meadows of last year, covered w ith flowers, 
and abounding in natural reservoirs of water, 
there was a naked yellow waste, in which 
even the abstemious flocks of tho Bedouin 
could scarcely escape starvation. 

As we rode along, Abd'rubbou examined 
every corner and ravine ip the hope of find- 
ing an encamping place, and a little pasture 
for his cattle, but his search was not attended 
with much success. 

The workmen on the mound, seeing horse- 
men approach, made ready for an encounter, 
under the impression that we were a forag- 
ing parly f.-om a hostile tribe. As soon, 
however, as they recognised us, they threw 
off the few superfluous garments they pos- 
sessed. Dropping their shirts from their 
shoulders, and tying them round their waists 
by the arms, they set up the war cry, 
and rushed in and out of the trenches like 
madmen. 

We heard their shouts from afar, but could 
see nothipg from the dust they mado in 
throwing out tho earth. I found that Man- 
sour, the superintendent, had organised a 
regular system of warlike defence. We were 
hailed by scouts as we advanced, and there 
were well-armed watchmen on all the heights. 
Near each trench were the matchlocks and 
spears of the workmen, ready for use. “ What 
need of all those precautions?” said I to the 
timid Christian, as ho advanced to receive 
me. “ Via Riibbi I May God presen e you, 
0 Beyl" replied ho. “Our lives, under 
your shadow, arc, of course, of no value — 
m.vy yours be prolonged. But all the un- 
believers in tho world — whether they bo 
Aneyza, Shammar, Obeid, or any other man- 
ner of infidel — congregate here. If wo pul 
a morsel of bread into our mouths— lo I we 
have to spit it out again, before we can eat 
it, to meet those accursed Bedouins. If wo 
shut our eyes in sleep, they steal our caul- 
drons and pots, and wo have nothing where- 
with to bake our bread ; so that, if we are 
not killed, we must be starved. They come 
from tho desert and from the river— from 
north, south, cast, and west. But wo have 
eaten your bread, and shall not go unreward- 
ed after all these suHerings.” The conclud- 

tbe SInjar, and on the banka of the Kabour, they are 
frequently caught by the Arabs. They abound in 
Khniistan, the ancient Suaiana. I bare bequently 
•een three or four together, and have hunted them 
witli the cbiefi of the tribei inhabiting that province. 
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ing paragraph accounted to some extent for 
this exaggerated history of their uiiscries; 
but I learnt that scarcely a day had elapserl 
without the appearance of a body of horse- 
men from some of the tribes of the desert, 
and tliat their visits were not always prompt- 
ed by the most friendly intentions. The ge- 
neral scarcity, and the rivalry between Sofuk 
and Nejiis, had unsettled the .irabs, and ever)' 
one was on the knik-out to help himself to 
his neighbour's properly. Moreover, reports 
had soon been spread abroad that a Frank, 
acquainted with all the Secrets and hidden 
mysteries of wisdom, had been successfully 
searching for treasure. Many of those w ho 
rode to Kalah Shorghat cxpacted to return 
much wealthier men than they went, by 
seizing the heaps of gold and silver to w hich, 
as possessors of the country. th(>y were con- 
vinced they had better clai ms than a stranger. 
However, with tho exception of an occasional 
s<iuabblo with the Uedoums who visited the 
mound, ending in a few broken heads, no 
very serious engagement h;id yet taken place 
— my workmen presenting much loo formid- 
able an appearance to be exposf^d to tho 
attack of any but a largo and well-armed 
parly. 

Tho principal excavations had been made 
on the wastern side of the mound. After I 
had succeeded in obtaining silence, and calm- 
ing the sudden III of cntlmsuism w hich had 
sprung tip on my arrival, t descended into 
the trenches. A silting figure in black basall. 
of the size of life, liad been uncovered. It 
was, however, much mutilated. Thu head 
and hands had been destroyed, and other 
parts of tho statue had been injured. The 
square stool, or block, upon w hicli the figure 
sat, was covered on three sides wiili a cunei- 
form inscription. The lirsl line, containing 
the name and titles of the king, wa.s almost 
defaceil ; but one or two characters enabled 
mo to rcslorc a name, identical with lliat on 
the great bulls in Ibo centre of the mound at 
Niiiirond. On casting my eye down tlio first 
column of the inscription, 1 found tlie names 
of bis father (Ihu builder of the most ancient 
palace of Nimroud,', and of his grandfather, 
which at once proved that the reading was 
correct. An Arab soon afterwards brought 
me a brick bearing a short legend, which 
contained the three names entire. I was thus 
.enabled to fix the comparative epoch of the 
newly-discovered ruins. At no lime did I 
feel the value of the genealogical lists on the 
tJilTerent monuments at Nimroud more than , 
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when exploring other remains in Assyria. 
They enoblcd me to ascertain the comparative 
date of every edifice, and rock tablet, with 
which I became arquaintod, and to fix the 
style of art of each period. 

The figure, unlike the sculptures of Nim- 
roud and Khorsabad, was in full, and not ia 
relief ; and probably represented tho king. 
Part of tho beard was still preserved ; the 
bands appear to have rested on the knees, 
and a lung rube, edged with tassels, reached 
to the ankles. Tho Arabs declared that this 
statue had been seen some years before ; and 
it is possible that, at some period of heavy 
rain, it may have been for a short lime ex- 
posed to view, and subsequently reburied. It 
stood on a spur of the mound, and probably 
in ils original position. .Mansour had dug 
trenches at right angles with it on four sides, 
in the expectation of llnding a corresponding 
figure ; hut ho was disappointed in his search, 
and no remains of building were discovered 
near it. 

In other parts of tho mound there were 
mins of walls, but we found no more sculp- 
tures. Several tombs, similar to those dis- 
covered alxive the palaces of Nimnrud, had 
been opened ; and Mansour brought me 
earlhen vases, and bottles taken from them. 
He had also picked up. amongst the rubbish, 
a few fragments of stone bearing cuneiform 
cliaraclers. a piece of copper similarly in- 
scribed. and several bits of black stone with 
small figures in relief, which appeared to 
have belonged to an obelisk, like that dug 
up at Nimroud. 

Having made a hasly survey of the 
trenches, 1 rode to my tent. It had been 
pitched in the midst of those of my workmen. 
The .Arabs had cliosen for their encampment 
a secure place in tho jungle at the northern 
foot of the mound, and not far from the Ti- 
gris. A ditch, leading from tho river, nearly 
surrounded the tents, which wore completely 
amcoided by Ihe Ir. es and shrubs. Adb’- 
rubbou remained with mo for the night. 
Whilst 1 was examining the ruins, he had 
been riding to and fro, to find a conveoient 
spot for his tents, and grass for bis cattle. 
Siicli is the custom with the Arabs. When 
the gra.ss, wiliiin a certain distance of ibcit 
encampraoni, has been exhausted, they pre- 
pare Id seek new pastures. Tlio Sheiks, and 
Ihoprincipal men of the tribe, mount their 
mares, and ride backwards and forwards over 
Ihe face of the country, until they find herb- 
age snfTicient for tho wants of their flocks. 
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Having fixed upon a soitable spot, (hey rotarn 
to acqaainl Ihcir followers with their suc- 
cess. and announce their intention of moving 
thither on the following morning. The 
Sheikh’s lent is generally the first struck ; 
and the rest of the Arabs, if they feel inclined , 
follow his movements. If any of the tribe 
have quarrelled with the chief and wish to 
desert him, they soue this occasion ; leaving 
their tents standing until the others are 
gone, and then moving off in another direc- 
tion. 

Abd’rubbou baring, at length, found a con- 
venient site on the banks of (ho river, to the 
south of the mound, he marked out a place 
for his tents, and sent a horseman to his 
tribe, with orders for them to move to Kalah 
Sherghat on the following morning. Those 
preliminaries having been settled, he ad- 
journed to my tent to supper. It was cold 
and damp, and the Arabs, collecting bnish- 
wood and trunks of trees, made a groat fire, 
which lighted up the recesses of the jungle. 
As the night advanced, a violent storm broke 
over us ; the wind rose to a hurricane— the 
min descended in torrents — the thunder roll- 
ed in one long peal — and the vivid streams 
of lightning, almost incessant, showed the 
surrounding landscape. When the storm had 
abated, I walked to a short distance from the 
tents to gaze upon the scene. Tho huge fire 
we had kindled threw a lurid glare over tho 
trees around our encampment. The great 
mound could be distinguished through tho 
gloom, rising like a distant mountain against 
the dark sky. From all sides came tho me- 
lancholf wail of the jackals — thousands of 
these animals having issued from their sub- 
terranean dwellings in the ruins, as soon as 
the last gleam of twilight was fading in the 
western horizon. The owl, perched on the 
old masonry, occasionally sent forth its 
mournful note. The shrill laugh of the Arabs 
would sometimds rise above the cry of tho 
jackal. Tlicn all earthly noises were buried 
in the deep roll of the distant thunder. It 
was desolation such as those alone who have 
witnessed such scenes can know— desolation 
greater than the desolation of the sandy 
wastes of Africa ; for there was the wreck of 
roan, as well as that of nature. Some years 
before, I had passed a night on the same spot. 
We were four strangers in the land, without 
guide or defence. Our horses were picketled 
about us ; and although surrounded by dan- 
gers, of which we then thought little, and 
exposed to a continual rain, we ale Ibo fru- 
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gal faro our own guns had obtained for ns ; 
and slept in our cloaks undisturbed, round 
the embers of tho small flro we had light- 
ed, (t) I did not think then that I should 
over revisit the place. 

Soon after sunrise, on the following morn- 
ing, stragglers oh horseback from Abd’rub- 
bou’s late encampment began to arrive. 
They were soon followed by the main body of 
the tribe. Long lines of camels, sheep, laden 
donkeys, men, women, and children, such as 
I have described in my visit to Sofuk, covered 
the small plain, near tho banks of tho river. 
A scone of activity and bustle ensued. Every 
one appeared desirous to outdo his neigh- 
bour in vehemence of shouting, and violence 
of action. A stranger would have fancied 
(hat there was one general quarrel, in which, 
out of several hundred men and women con- 
cerned, no (wo persons took the same side qf 
the question. Every one seemed to differ 
from every one else. All this confusion, how- 
ever, was but the result of a friendly debate 
on the site of the respective tents ; and when 
the matter had been .settled to the general sa- 
tisfaction, without recourse to any more vio- 
lent measures than mere yelling, each family 
commenced raising their temporary abode. 
The camels being made to kneel down, and 
the donkeys to stop in the place fixed upon, 
tho loads were rolled off their backs. The 
women next spread the coarse, black, goat- 
hair canvass. The men rushed about with 
wooden • mallets to drive in the stakes and 
pegs; and in a few minutes the dwellings, 
which were to afford them shelter, until they 
needed shelter no longer, and under which 
Ihtty had lived from their birth upwards, were 
complete. Tho women and girls were then 
sent forth to fetch water, or to collect brush- 
wood and dry twigs for fire. The men, leav- 
ing all household matters to their wives and 
daughters, assembled in tho tent of the 
Sheikh ; and crouching in a circle round the 
entire trunk of an old tree, which was soon 
enveloped in flames, they prepared to pass the 
rest of the day in that desultory small-t.ilk, 
relating to stolen sheep, stray donkeys, or 
successful robberies, which fills up the leisure 
of an Arab, unless he be better employed in 
plundering, or in war. 

There is a charm in this wandering exist- 
ence, whether of the Kurd or tho Arab, which 
cannot be described. I have had some ex-, 
porienee in it, and look back with pleasure to 

(i; Aiaiworth’a Travel! in i<i« Minor, Mesopota- 
mia, etc., vol. ii. 
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the days I have spent in the desert, nolnilh- 
standing the occasional inconveniences of 
such a life, not the least of them being a 
strong tendency on the part of ali noinads to 
profess a kind of communist philosophy, sup- 
posed in Europe to be the result of modern 
wisdom ; but which appears to have been 
known, from the earliest times, in the East. 
Friends and strangers are not always exempt- 
ed from the rules of this philosophy, and, as 
reciprocity is as little understood in the Asia- 
tic as in the European system, their property 
is made no less'frco with than that of Job 
was, by Arabs and Chaldees, some four thou- 
sand years ago. Still this mode of life has 
not always a bad ellocl on human nature ; on 
the contrary, it frequently acts favourably. 
One cannot but admire the poor half-naked 
Arab, who, intrusted with a letter or a mes- 
sage from his Sheikh to the haughty Pasha 
of Baghdad, walks proudly up to the great 
man's sofa, and seats himself, unbidden, 
upon it as an equal. lie fullils his errand as 
if ho were half ashamed of it. If it be loo 
late to return to his tent that night, or if bu- 
siness still keep him from the desert, he 
stretches himself under a tree outside the 
city gate, that he may not bo degraded by 
sleeping under a roof or within walls. He 
believes that the tow n corrupts the wanderer, 
and ho remembers that, until the Sheikh of 
the ilesert visited the citizens, and was feast- 
ed in the palaces of their governors, oppres- 
sion and vices most odious to the Arab were 
unknown in his tribe. 

Leaving Abd’rubbou and his Arabs to pitch 
their tents, and settle their domesiic matters, 
1 walked to the mound. The trenches dug 
by the workmen around the sitting liguro 
were almost suflicienlly extensivo to prove 
that no other remains uf building existed in 
its immediate vicinity. Had not the figure 
been in an upright position I should have 
concluded, at once, that it had been brought 
front elsewhere ; ns I could not lind traces of 
pavement, nor any fragments of sculpture or 
hewn stone, near it. Ueinoving the work- 
men. therefore, from this part of the mound, 
1 divided them into small parties, and em- 
ployed them in making experiments in dif- 
ferent directions. W herever trenches were 

(I) This cup was taken out entire, but was unfor- 
tunalely broken by the man wlio was employed to 
carry It to Mosul. 

(9; The Arabs generally seek some elevated spot to 
bury their dead. The arlillcial mounds, abounding 
in Mesopotamia and Assyria, are usually chosen for 
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opened, remains of Ihe Assyrian period were 
found, but only in fragments; such os bits 
of basalt, with small figures in relief, por- 
tions of slabs bearing cuneiform inscriptions, 
and bricks similarly inscribed. Many tombs 
were also discovered. Like those of Nim- 
rouil, lliey had beon made long after the de- 
struction uf the Assyrian building, and in Iho 
rubbish and earth which had accumulated 
above it. Tho sarcophagi resembled those 1 
have already described — large cases of baked 
clay, some square, others in Ihe form of a 
disli-covcr; as at Nimroud, they wero all 
ninchtnu small to hold a human body, unless 
it had been violently forced in, or tho limbs 
had been separated. That Iho bodies had not 
been burned, w as proved by all Ihe hones of 
the .skeletons being found entire. Tliey may 
have been exposed, as is the ciislom ainougst 
the I’arsecs, until, by the usual process of 
decomposition, or from Ihe flesh being de- 
voured by birds and beasLs of prey, the bones 
w ere b ft naked ; they may llien have been 
collected, and buried in these earthen cases. 
In the sarcophagi were found numerous small 
vases, metal ornaments, and a copper cup, 
resembling in shape, and in the embossing 
upon it, lliat represented in tho hand of tho 
king, in one of Ihe bas-reliefs of a chamber 
of the iioiTh-west palace of Nimroud. (1) 

Above those ancient tombs were graves of 
more recent dale; some of them, indeed, be- 
longed to the tiihes which had hut a few,- 
ilays before encamped amongst the ruins.(2) 
The tenant of one had been removed from 
his last rcsiiug-placo by the hungry hyenas 
and jackals, w ho haunt these depositories of 
tile dead. The rude casing of stones, form- 
ing the interior of an Arab grave, was expos- 
ed to view; and Iho bones and skull, still 
clothed w ith slireds of flesh, were scattered 
around. 

Although I remained two days at Kalaii 
Shcrghal, I was not able to lind iho plalfunii 
of sun-dried bricks upuu w hich tiie edifice, 
now in ruins, and covered with earth, must 
originally have been built, llemains of walls 
wore found in abundance; hut they wore 
evidently of a more recent period than tho 
Assyrian hniidiiig, to which tlie inscribed 
bricks and the fragments of sculptured stuiio 

Ihe purpose, and there is scarcely one w liose sum- 
mit is not covered with them. On this account 1 
frequently cx;>erienceil great dlfllculty wtiilst exca- 
vating, and was compelled to leave unexamlned 
one or two ruins, into which 1 wished to op«u 
trenches. 
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belonged. The trenches opened by the work- 
men were deep ; but still they did not, I 
think, reach the platform of the older build- 
ing. The ruins were consequently not tho- 
roughly explored. I saw no remains of the 
alabaster or Mosul marble, so generally em- 
ployed in the palaces to the north of Kalah 
Sherghat. As quarries of that stone do not 
exist in the neighbourhood, unbaked bricks 
alone may have been used ; and if so, the 
walls built with them could no longer, with- 
out very careful examination, be distinguish- 
ed from the soil in which they are buried. 
Had there been sculptured slabs as at Nim- 
roud, it is probable that fragments, at least, 
would have been found in the ravines after 
the earth had been washed away by the 
rains ; and they would then most likely have 
been taken by the Arabs to decorate their 
graves (the use to which they arc generally 
applied); but no such fragments were to be 
met with. All the hewn stones discovered 
amongst the ruins, except the remains of 
basalt, were evidently obtained from thehills 
in the immediate vicinity. (I) 

The Tigris has been gradually encroaching 
upon the ruins, and is yearly undermining 
and wearing away the mound. Large musses 
of earth arc continually falling into thestream, 
leaving exposed to view vases, sarcophagi, 
and remains of building. Along the banks 
of tho river, to the south of the great mound, 
several shafts of circular masonry, which had 
tho appearance of wells, had been thus unco- 
vered. .At the time of my first visit, similar 
wells were exposed, and wc were at a loss to 
account for their origin and use. I now open- 
ed two or three of them. They were filled 
with earth, mixed with human bones and 
fragineiits of vases and pottery ; (2) but whe- 
ther the bones and tho vases had been origi- 
nally deposited there, or had fallen in from 
above with the rubbish, I could not determine. 
It is possible that these wells may have bicn 
constructed, at a very early period, for pur- 
poses of irrigation, or to supply water to the 
inhabitants of the city ; and may have been 
buried, like the surrounding buildings, lung 
before the erection of tho upper edifices, and 
even before tho time of the tombs. 

The principal ruin at Kalah Sherghat, liko 
those of Niniroud, Khorsabad, and other an- 
ti) They are ofa coarse fosaUitcrona linieatone. 

(S) I found aimilar wells amongal the niina on the 
bank.a of the rivera of Suaiana. One having been 
opened on the river of Dizful, remains, simtlar to 
those described in the text, were found in it. 


dent Assyrian sites, is a large square mound) 
surmounted by a cone or pyramid. Long 
lines of smaller mounds or ramparts enclose 
a quadrangle, which, from the irregularities 
in the surface of the ground, and from tho 
pottery and other rubbish scattered about,' 
appears originally to have been partly oo 
cupied by small houses, or unimportant build- 
ings. 

At Kalah Sherghat, the high conical mound 
rises nearly in the centre of the north side of 
the great platform. Immediately below this 
cone, and forming a facing to the great 
mound, is a wall of well-hewn stones nr slabs, 
carefully fitted together, and bevelled at the 
edges. The battlements still existing on tho 
top of this wall are cut into gradines, re- 
sembling in this respect the battlements of 
castles and towers represented in the Nim- 
roud sculptures. It is probably an Assyrian 
work, and the four sides of tho mound may 
originally have been similarly cased. 

It is not improbable that much of the ma- 
sonry, still visible on the summit of the 
mound, may be the remains of an Arab or 
Turkish fort. Tho position of Kalah Sherghat 
is well adapted to a permanent settlement. 
The lands around are rich, and could bo 
irrigated without much labour. If the po- 
pulation of Mesopotamia were more settled 
than it now is, the high road between Mosul 
and Baghdad would bo carried along the 
western banks of the Tigris ; and Kalah 
Sherghat might soon become a place of im- 
portance, both as a station and aS a post of de- 
fence. At present, caravans, carrying on tho 
trade betwepn those two cities, are compelled 
to make a considerable detour to the east of 
the river. They pass through the towns of 
Arbil and Kerkouk, and skirt the Kurdish 
hills, to avoid the Arab tribes of Tai and 
Obeid. The journey is long and circuitous ; 
and, from the number of large rivets and tor- 
rents to be crossed, merchants are, in the 
winter and spring, frequently delayed for 
many days. The road through the desert to 
the right of the Tigris would be direct and 
short ; water could, of course, bo easily ob- 
tained during the whole journey, and there 
arc no streams to interrupt the progress of a 
caravan. There can be little doubt that, in 
the days of the Arab supremacy, a flourishing 
commerce was carried on through this wil- 
demess, and that there was a line of settle- 
ments, and stations on both sides of the 
river ; but its banks are now tho encamping , 
places of wild tribes ; and no merchant dares 
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io brave the dangers of the desert, or to com- 
pound, if ho escapes them, by the payment of 
an eiioruious black-mail to the Arab Sheikhs, 
through whoso paslure-grounds his camels 
must pass. 

The principal mound of Kalah Sherghat is 
one of iliu largest rums with which 1 am ac- 
quainted in Assyria. 1 had not the leisure, 
or the means, to measure it accurately during 
this visit; but, when on the spot with Mr. 
Ainsworth, we carefully paced round it, and 
flio result, according to t^t gentleman’s cal- 
culation, gives a circumference of 4fi85 
yards. (1) A part of it, however, is not arti- 
ficial. Irregularities in the face of the coun- 
try, and natural eminences, have bi’cn united 
inlo one great platform by layers of sun-dried 
bricks. It is, nevertheless, a stupendous 
structure, yielding in magnitude and extent 
to no other artilicial mound in Assyria. In 
height it is unequal ; to the south it slopes off 
nearly to the level of the plain, whilst, to the 
north, whore it is most lofty, its sides i.re 
perpendicular, in some places rising nearly 
ono hundred feel above the plain. 

I will not attempt to connect, w ithout better 
materials than we now possess, the mins of 
Ixolah Sherghat with any ancient city whose 
name occurs in the sacred books, or has 
been preserved by ancient geographers. That 
it was one of the most anciont cities of Assy- 
ria, the identification of the name of the king, 
found on its monuments and bricks, with that 
on the centre Bulls of Nimroud, w ill be suffi- 
cient to prove: but whether it be r.halah, one 
of the four primitive cities mentioned in Ge- 
oesis, (2) nr the Ur of Abraham, still existing 
ID the time of Aiiiinianus Marcellinus, (3) I 
will net venture to determine. Of the geo- 
graphy of ancient Assyria wo know scarcely 
any thing. When even the site of Nineveh 
could not recently be determined with any 
degree of certainly, we can scarcely expect to 
bo able to identify the ruins of less imporiaiit 
places. Wo possess but tew names of cities 
procoding the Persian conquest; and the ac- 
counts handed down to us are loo meagre and 
vague, to lead to the identification of the site 
of any of them. An exiemled knowledge of 
the mmiunicnts of Assyria, and an acquaint- 
ance with the contents of the inscriptions, 
may, hereafter, enable us not only to fix the 
position of these cities, but to ascertain the 

(ly Joumat of Itic Royal Geographical Society , vol. 
xi., p. ». 

(■») Chap, X., II 

Cld Ub. XXV,, c. 8. Amraianue does not mention 


names of many more, which must have ci— 
isteil in so well-peopled a country, and may 
have perished on the fall of the Empire. 

Having directed Mansour to continue tho 
excavations, I prepared to return to Mosul. 
Abd'rublou offered to accompany me, and, as 
the desert between Kalah Sherghat and Ham- 
mum Ali was infested by roving parlies of tiM 
Shammarand Aneyza Arab.s, I deeiiiod it pru- 
dent to accept his escort. Ho chose eight 
horsemen from his tribe, and wo started toge- 
ther for the desert. 

We slept the first night at the tents of a 
Soyyid, or descendant of the Prophet, of some 
reptile for .sanctity, and for the miraculous 
cure of diseases, which he effoclod by meridy 
touching the palionl. The Arabs are fully 
persuaded of tho existence of his healing 
power, but I never saw any ono who oven 
pretended to have be,en cured, although there 
was certainly no lack of subjects for tho Sey- 
yid to practise upon. The old gentleman’s 
daughter, a dark handsome girl, was claimed 
by a Sheikh of the Jobours, to whom, accord- 
ing to some accounts, she had been betrothed. 
The greater part of the night w.as spent in 
quarrelling and wrangling upon the subject. 
The Seyyid resolutely denied tho contract, on 
the mere plea that one of such holy descent 
could not be united to a man in whose veins 
the blooil of the Prophet did not flow. Abd’- 
rnbboii and his friends, on the other hand, as 
stoutly contended for the claims of the lover, 
not treating, I thought, so great a saint with a 
proper degree of respect. Although my lout 
was pitched at some distance from tho assem- 
bly, the discordant voices, all joining at the 
same lime in the most violent discussion, kept 
mo awake until past midnight. Suddenly tho 
disputants appeared to have talkcil lltem- 
selves nut. and there was a lull. Vainly flat- 
tering myself that the company had sunk inlo 
sleep, 1 prepared to follow their exaniplo. But 
1 had scarcely closed my eyes, wlu'n I was 
roused by a fresh outbreak of noises. An Arab 
had suddenly arrived from the banks of tho 
Kliabour— tho old pasliirc grounds of tho 
tribe; ho was overwhelmed with a thousand 
questions, and the news he brought of strag- 
gles between the Aneyza and the Asat, and 
the defeat of the former enemies of the Je- 
bour, led to continual bursts of enthusiasm, 
and to one or two attempts to raise a general 

U.vira after. Init before Ur; so tliat Mr. Atiisworlb's 
araumenf in favour of the tdentifle,vtion of llie l.vtter 
city wiUi Kalah Slierghat is scarcely ten.ablc. (Jour- 
oal ofttieGeog. Soc., vol. xi.) 
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shouliog of the wu-cry. Thus ib^' passod 
tbc nigbl, to my great discomfort. 

On tbe morrow 1 sUtrtod early with Abd'- 
Tubbou and bis borsemen. VVe strurfr di- 
rectly across tbo desert, leaving my servants 
and baggage to follow leisurely along the 
banks of the river, by a mure circnitous but 
safer road. When wo were within four or 
five miles of that part of the Tigris at which 
tlie raft was wailing fur me, I requested 
Abd'rubbou to return, as there appeared to be 
no further need of an escort. Mr. Uormuzd 
ftassam and myself galloped over the plain. 
We disturbed, as we rode along, a few herds 
of gazelles, and a solitary wolf or a jackal ; but 
we saw no human beings. Abd’rubbou and 
his Arabs wore less fortunate ; they had 
scarcely left us when they observed a party of 
horsemen in the distance, whom they mis- 
took fur men of their own tribe returning from 
Mosul. It was nut until they drew nigh that 
they discovered their mistake. Thu huresmoii 
were plunderers from the Aneyza. The num- 
bers wore pretty equal. A light ensued, in 
which two men, on the stdo of tho enemy, 
and one of the Jebour, were killed ; but the 
Aneyza were defeated, and Abd'rubbou carried 
off, in triumph, a couple of marcs. 

A few days after my return to Nimroud, the 
Jebour were compelled, from want of pas- 
turage, to leave tbe neighbourhood of Kalah 
Sberghat. The whole desert, as well as tho 
jungle on the banks of the river, which gene- 
rally suppUed, even in tho driest seasons, a 
little grass to the flocks, was dried up. Abd'- 
rubbou, with his tribe, moved to the north. 
A few of his people came to Nimroud to cul- 
tivate millet; but the Sheikh himself, with 
tbe greater part of his followers, left the dis- 
trict of Mosul altogether, and migrated to the 
sources of the Khabour, and to the Nisibin 
branch of that river — the ancient Mygdonius. 
The desert to the south of the town was now 
only frequented by wandering parties of plun- 
derers, and the position of my workmen at 
Kalah Sherghat b^amo daily more insecure. 
After they bad been once or twice exposed to 
molestation from the Aneyza and the Obeid, 
I found it necessary to withdraw them— had 1 
not, they would probably have run away of 
themselves. I renounced the further exami- 
nation of these ruins with regret, as they had 
not been properly explored ; and 1 have httlc 
doubt, from tbe fragments discovered, that 
many objects of interest, if not scolpiured 
slabs, exist in the mound. 

Although 1 was unable, at this time, to 


remove tbe silting figure, I have, since my 
return to England, at the desire of the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, sent orders for 
its transport to Baghdad. This has been ao- 
complishod under the directions of Mr. Ross, 
ft will, I trust, be ere long aided lo the Assy- 
rian remains now in the national cnlloction. 
Although it has unfortunately suffered great- 
ly from long exposure, it is of considerable 
interest, as being tbe only specimen, hitherto 
discovered, of an entire Assyrian figure. ' 

CHAPTER Xlll. 

Syvtem of Irrigation adopted by tlie Andcnt Aeay. 
rians.— Wanl of Hain —Fears for the Crops.— Fra- 
paratloiis for the Ilemoval of a w inged Hull and 
winged Lion.— Construelion of a Cart. —Surprise of 
the Kalivet. — Discovery of a Bas-relief.— Of la 
Drain -Loweringor the w inged Bull.— lU Ilemoval 
from.llie Ruins.- Kaeilenieol of the Arabs.— Re- 
joicings in tlie Village. — The Hull draggtvl duwnto 
the River.— The Removal of the Uon.— Diseontcit 
amongst the Arabs.- They leave the lliiius.— Uafta 
prepared for the Transport of the Sculptures to 
Bii.srali.— The I.ion and Bull placed upon lliem.— 
Their Departure from Nimroud.— Relurn of the 
Arabs. — Excavations commenced in tlie Pyramid. 
—Conclusion of the Exeavations at NimiHiud. — 
General Description of Uie Ruins. 

Assyria Proper, like Babylonia, owed its 
ancient lertUily as much to the system of ar- 
liliciai irrigation, so extensively and success- 
fully aduplod by the iiibabitanls of the coun- 
try, as to tho rains which fell during the win- 
ter and early spring. Tbe Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, unlike the Nile, did not overflow 
their banks and deposit a rich manure on Lha 
face of the land. They rose sufficiently at 
the time of the pielling of the snows in tbe 
Armenian hills, to fill tho numerous ca- 
nals led from them into the adjacent coun- 
try ; hut their beds were generally so deep, 
or Iheir banks so high, that, when the stream 
returned to its usual level, water could only 
he raised by artificial means. 

The great canals dug in the most prosperous 
period of the. Assyrian Empire, and u.sed for 
many centuries by tbe inhabitants of the 
country — probably even after tbe Arab inva- 
sion — have long since been choked up, and 
are now useless. When the waters of the 
rivers are high, it is still only by the labour 
of man that they can be led into the fields. 1 
have already described the rude wheels can- 
slrucied for tho purpose along tho banks ot 
the Tigris. Even these are scarce. The go- 
vernment, or rather the local authoriUoSg 
levy a considerable tax upon machines for 
irrigation, and the simple buckets of ihe 
Arabs become in many cases the source (A 
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exaction or oppression. Fow are, consequent- 
ly, bold enough to ntake use of them. The 
land, therefore, near iho rivers, as well as 
thol in the interior of the country out of the 
reach of the canals, is entirely dependent 
upon the rains for its fertility. 

Rain, amply sufficient to ensure the most 
plentiful crops, generally falls during the 
winter ; the grain, in the days of Herodotus, 
yielding two and even three hundred fold. 
Indeed, such is the richness of the soil of 
Assyria, that even a few heavy showers in the 
course of the year, at the lime of sowing the 
seed, and when the com is about a foot above 
the ground, are sufficient to ensure a good 
harvest. (1) It frequently, however, happens 
thatthe season passes without rain. Such was 
the case this year. During the winter and 
spring no water fell. The inhabitanUs of the 
viilagos, who had been induced to return by 
the improved administration and conciliatory 
measures of the late Pasha, had put their whole 
stock of wheat and barley into the ground. 
They now looked in despair upon the cloudless 
sky. I watched the young grass as it strug- 
gled to breakthrough the parched earth ; but 
it was burnt up almost at its birth. Some- 
times a distant cloud hanging over the soli- 
tary hill of Arbcia, or rising from Iho desert 
in the far west, led to hopes, and a few drops 
of rain gave rise to general rejoicings. The 
Arabs would then form a dance, and raise 
songs and shouts, the women joining with 
the shrill tahlehl. But disappointment al- 
ways ensued. The clouds passed over, and 
the sime pure bluo sky was above us. To 
mo the ’otal absence of verdure in spring was 
particularly painful. For months my eye 
had not rested upon a green thing ; and that 
unchanging yellow barren waste h.is a de- 
pressing effect upon the spirits. The Jaif. 
which the year before bad been a flower gar- 
den and had teemed with life, was now as 
naked and bare as a desert in the midst of 
summer. I had been looking forward to the 
return of the grass to encamp outside the vil- 
lage, and had meditated many excursions to 
ancient mins in the desert and the moun- 
tains ; but I was doomed to disappointment 
like the rest. 

The Pasha issued orders that Christians, as 

(I) The deicriplion of Herodotus agrees ci.iclly 
wHh the present slate of the country, and witli the 
remains of canals still nisting near the two rivers, 
tbeTIgrlaand Euphrates. “The Aagyrians,” liesays, 
“have but lltUe rain ; the lands, Iwwcver, arc ferti- 
lised, and the fruits of the carlh nourished, by means 
tfttae rirer. This docs not, like the Egyptian Nile, 
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well as Mussulmans, should join in a general 
fast and in prayers. Supplications were of- 
fered up in the churches and mosques. The 
Mohammedans held a kind of three days^ 
Ramazan , starving themselvesduring the daw, 
and feastingduring the night. The Christians 
abstained from meat for the same length of 
time. If a cloud were seen on the horizon, 
tho inhabitants of tho villages, headed by 
their mnllahs, would immediately walk int« 
the open country to chant prayers and verses 
from the Koran. Sheikhs — crazy ascetics 

who w'andcred over the country, either half 
clothed in the skins of lions or gazelles, or 
stark naked — burnt themselves with hot irons 
and ran shouting about the streets of Mosul. 
Even a kind of necromancy was not neglect- 
ed, and the Cadi and tho Turkish autbonties 
had recourse to all manner of inysterions 
incantations, which were pronounc^ to have 
been siiecessful in olherparts of the Sultan’s 
dominions on similar occasions. A dervishi 
relurningfrom Mecca, had fortunately brought 
with him a bottle of tho holy water of Zemzen. 
He offered it, for a consideration, to tho Pa- 
sha, declaring that when tho sacred fluid was 
poured out in the great mosque rain must 
ncces-sarily follow. The experiment had ne- 
ver boon known to fail. The Pasha paid the 
money, — some twenty purses, — and emp- 
tied the bottle; but the results were not such 
as had been anticipated ; and the dervish, 
when sought after to explain , was not to be 
found. 

There was no rain, not even the prospect 
of a shower. A famine appeared to be ine- 
vitable. it was known, however, that there 
were abundant supplies of com in tho gra- 
naries of the princip.il families of Mosul ; and 
the fact hoving been brought to tho notice of 
the Pasha, he at once ordered the stores to 
be opened, and their contents to be offered 
for sale in the market at moderate prices. 
As usual, the orders were given to tho very 
persons who wore speculating upon the mi- 
series of the poor and needy — to tho cadi, 
the mufti, and the head people of the town. 

They proceeded to obey, with great zeal 
and punctuality, the orders of his Excellen- 
cy ; but somehow nr another overlooked their 
own stores and those of their friends, and 

enrich the country by overflowing He banks, but It 
(llsperscdhy m.mu .11 labour or by hydraulic engines. 
The Babylonian district It intersected by a number 
of canals, or all countries which have come under 
my observation this It the most fruitful la corn." 
(lib. 1., c. 193.) 
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lansacked iho houses of the rest of the inha- 
bilants. In a few days, consequently, those 
who had saved up a little grain for their own 
immediate wants were added to the number 
of the starving, and the necessities and mi- 
sery of the town were increased. 

The Bedouins, who are dependent upon 
the villages for supplies, now also began to 
(eel the effects of the failure of the crops. As 
is generally the case in such times, they were 
preparing to niahe up fur their sufferings by 
plundering thocarav 2 uisof merchants, and the 
peaceable inhabitants of the districts within 
reach of the desert. Although the spring 
had already commenced, the Shammar and 
other formidable tribes had not yet encamp- 
ed in the vicinity of Mosul ; still casual plun- 
dering parlies had made their appearance 
among the villages, and it was predicted that 
as soon as their tents were pitched noarer 
the town, the country without the walls would 
bo not only very unsafe, but almost uninha- 
bitable. 

These circumstances induced me to undor- 
lako the removal of the larger sculptures as 
early as possible. The dry season had enabled 
me to carry on the eicavations without inter- 
ruption. As the earth above the ruins was not 
washed down by rain, there was no occasion 
to prop up the sides of the trenches, or to 
cover the sculptures ; considerable expense 
was thus saved. Had there been the usual 
violent storms, not only would the soil have 
continually fallen in and reburied the build- 
ing, but the bas-reliefs would have been ex- 
posed to injury. A marsh would also have 
been formed round the base of the mound, 
completely cutting me off from the river, and 
impassable to any cart carrying tho larger 
sculptures. The first plan 1 formed, when 
anticipating the usual wet weather, was to 
wait, before moving the bas-reliefs, until the 
rain had completely ceased, and tho low 
ground under the mound had been dried up. 
1 could not, in that case, commenco opera- 
tions before the monthof May, when the Tigris 
is still swollen by tho melting of the snows in 
the Armenian hills. The stream would then 
bo sufGciently rapid to carry to Baghdad a 
heavily laden raft, without the fear of obstruc- 
tion from shallows and sand banks. This 
year, however, there was no marsh round 
the ruins, nor had any snow fallen in the 
mountoins to promise a considerable rise in 
the river. I determined, therefore, to send 
the sculptures to Busrah in the month of 
Varqb or April, foreseeing that as soon as the 


Bedouins had moved northwards from Baby- 
lonia, and had commenced their plundering 
expeditions in the vicinity of Mosul, 1 should 
be compoUud to leave Niinroud. - 

Tho Trustees of the British Museum had 
not contemplated the removal of cither a 
winged bull or lion, and I had at first believed 
that, with the moans at my disposal, it would 
have been useless to attempt it. They wisely 
determined that those sculptures should not 
be sawn into pieces, to bo put together again 
in Europe, as tho pair of bulls from Khorsa- 
bad. They were to remain, where discovered^ 
until some favourable opportunity of moving 
them entire might occur ; and I was directed 
to heap earth over them, after the excava- 
tions had been brought to an end. Being 
loalh, however, to leave all these fine speci- 
mens of Assyrian sculpture behind mo, I re- 
solved upon attempting the removal and em- 
barkation of two of the smallest and beet 
preserved. Those fixed upon wore the lion, 
and a bull, from the entrances of tho great 
hall of the north-western palace. Thirteen 
pairs of these gigantic sculptures, and seve- 
ral fragments of others, had been discovered; 
but many of them were too much injured to 
be worth moving. I hud wished to secure 
tho pair of lions forming the great entrance 
into the principal chamber of the norlh-west 
palace, the finest specimens of Assyrian 
sculpture discovered in the ruins. But after 
some deliberation I determined to leave them 
for the present ; as, from their size, llie ex- 
pense al tending their conveyonce to tho river 
would have been very considerable. 

I formed various plans for lowering the 
smaller lion and bull, for dragging them to 
the river, and for placing them upon rafts. 
Each slop had its difficulties, and a variety 
of original suggestions and ideas were sup- 
plied by my workmen, and by tho good 
people of Mosul. At last 1 resolved upon 
constructing a carl sufficiently strong to bear 
any of the masses to bo moved. As no wood 
but poplar could be procured in tho town, a 
carpenter was sent to the mountains with di- 
rections to fell the largest mulberry tree, or 
any tree of equally compact grain, he could 
find, and to bring beams of it, and thick 
slices from the trunk, to Mosul. 

By the month of March this wood was ready. 
I purchased from the dragoman of the French 
Consulate a pair of strong iron axles, for- 
merly used by M. Botia in bringing sculp- 
tures from Khorsabad. Each wheel was 
formed of three solid pieces, ueariy a foot 
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thick, from the trunk of a mulberry tree, 
hound together by iron hoops. Across the 
axles wore laid three beams, and above them 
several cross-beams, all of the same wood. 
A pole was Axed to one axle, to which were 
also attached iron rings for ropes, to enable 
men, as well as baffaloes. to draw the cart. 
The wheels were provided with movoabie 
hooks for tho same purpose. 

Simple as this cart was, it became an ob- 
jact of wonder in tho town. Crowds came 
toiook at it, as it stood in the yard of tho 
Tice-consul's khan ; and the Pasha’s topfis, 
or artillerymen, who, from their acquaint- 
ance with the mysteries of gun-carriages, 
mere looked up to as authorities on such mat- 
ters, daily declaimed on the properties and 
use of this vehicle, and of carts in general, 
to a large circle of curious and attentive 
listeners. As long as the cart was in Mosul, 
it was examined by every stranger who vi- 
sited the town. But when the nows spread 
that it wa.s about to leave the gates, and to 
be drawn over the bridge, the bnsiness of the 
placa was completely suspended. The se- 
cretaries and scribes from tho palace left 
their divans, the guards their posts, the ba- 
zaars were deserted, and half the population 
assembled on the banks of the river to wit- 
ness the manu'uvres of the cart. A pair of 
Baffaloes, With the assistance eif .1 crowd of 
Chatdmans and shouting Arabs, forced the 
paaderous wheels over the rotten bridge of 
beats. (I) The multitude seemed to be fully 
satistled with the spectacle. The cart was 
tho topic of general conversation in Mosul 
antilthe arrival, from F.uropc, of some chil- 
dren's toys — barking dogs and moving pup- 
pets— which gave rise to fresh excitement, 
and tilled even tho gravest of tho clergy with 
wonder at the learning and wisdom of the 
InAdehi. 

To lessen the weight of the lion and bull, 
without in any way interfering with the 
scnlptnre, I reduced the lhicknos.sof the slabs, 
by cutting away as much as possible from the 
back. Their bnik was thus considerably di- 
minished ; and as the back of the slab was 
never meant to be seen, being placed against 
(be wall of sun-dried bricks, no part of the 
sculpture was sacriAcod. As, in order to 
move these Agures at all, I had to choose 

O) The bridge ef Mecal coneiite of a nomber of 
rude boats bound togeUier by iron chains. Planks 
arc laid tbom bo.it to boat, and the whole is covered 
with earth. Daring the Ume of the Hoods this frail 
bttdge wooM. be unable to icsiet the tone orihb 


between this plan and that of sawing them 
into several pieces, I did not hesitate t» 
adopt it. 

To enable me to move the bull from tho 
rnins, and to place it on the carl in the plain' 
below, a trench was cut nearly two hundred 
feet long, about Afleen feel wide, and, in 
some places, twenty feel deep. A road was 
thus constnicted from the entrance, in which 
stood the bull, to the edge of the mound. 
There being no means at my disposal to raise 
tho sculpture out of the trenches, like tho 
smaller bas-reliefs, this read was necessary. 
It was a tedious undertaking, as a very large 
accumulation ef earth had to be removed. 
About fifty Arabs and Neslorians were ctn- 
pleyod in the work. 

On opening this trench it was found that 
a chamber had once existed to the west of 
the large hall. The sciilpinred slabs form- 
ing its sides had been destroyed or carried 
away. Part of tho walls of unbaked bricks, 
however, could still be traced. The only bas- 
relief discovered was lying flat on the pave- 
ment, where it had evidently been left when 
the adjoining slabs were removed. It has 
been sent to England, and represents a lion- 
hnnl. Only one lion, wounded, and under 
the horse’s feet, is visible. A warrior, in a 
charinl. is discharging his arrows at somo 
object before him. It is evident that the 
subject must h.ive been continued on an ad- 
joining slab, on which w as probably repre- 
sented the king joining in Iho chase. This 
small bas-relief is remarkable for its finish, 
the elegance of the ornaments, and the great 
spirit of the design. In these respects it re- 
sembles the baltli»-scene in the sculh-west 
pilace; and I am inclined to believe that 
they both belonged In this ruined ebambor, 
in which, perhaps, the sculptures wore more 
elaborate and more highly finished than in 
any other part of the building. Tlie work of 
different artists may be plainly traced in the 
Assyrian edifices. Frequently where the 
outline is spirited and correct, and (he orna- 
ments designed w ith considerable taste, the 
execution is defective or coarse; evidently 
showing that, whilst the subject was drawn 
by a master, the carving of Iho stone had 
been intrusted to an inferior workman. In 
many sculptures some parts are mora highly 

siraun ; Uie ehaint bolding it on one side of the river 
are then loosened, and it swinga round. All eoav- 
mimicaUon between the two banks of the river is 
thus rut off, and ,x ferry is established until the 
waters sahslde, and Ibe bridge ran be replaced. 


.leo oy Cloogli 
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finished than others, as if they had been re- 
touched by an experienced scnlptor. The 
figures of the enemy are generally rudely 
drawn and left unfinished, to show probably 
that, being those of the conquered or captive 
race, they were unworthy the care of the 
artist. It is rare to find an entire bas-relief 
equally well executed in all its parts. The 
most perfect hitherto discovered in Assyria 
are, tho lion-hunt now in the British Museum, 
the lion-hunt just described, and the large 
group of tho king sitting on bis throne, in the 
midst of his attendants and winged figures, 
which formed the end of one of the chambers 
of the north-west palace, and will be brought 
to England. 

Whilst making this trench, I also discover- 
ed, about three feet beneath the pavement, a 
drain, which appeared to communicate with 
others previously opened in different parts of 
the building. It was probably the main 
sewer, through which all the minor water- 
courses were discharged. It was square, 
built of baked bricks, and covered in w ith 
large slabs and tiles. 

As the bull was to be lowered on its back, 
the unsculptured side of the slab having to be 
placed on rollers, I removed the walls behind 
it. An open space was thus formed, large 
enough to admit of the sculpturo when pro- 
strate, and leaving room for the workmen to 
pass on all sides of it. The principal diffi- 
culty was of course to lower the mass ; when 
once on the ground, or on rollers, it could be 
dragged forwards by the united force of a 
number of men ; but, during its descent, it 
could only be sustained by ropes. If, not 
strong enough to bear the weight, they chanc- 
ed to break, the sculpture would bo precipi- 
tated to the ground, and would, probably, bo 
broken Id the fall. The few ropes I possessed 
bad been expressly sent to me, across the 
desert, from Aleppo ; but they were small. 
From Baghdad I had obtained a thick hawser, 
made of tho fibres of the palm. In addition I 
had been furnished with two pairs of blocks, 
and a pair of jack-screws belonging to the 
steamers of tho Euphrates expedition. These 
were all tho means at my command for mov- 
ing the bull and lion. The sculptures were 
wrapped in mats and fells, to preserve thorn, 
as far as possible, from injury in case of a 
fall, and to prevont the ropes chipping or 
rubbing the alabaster. 

The bull was ready to be moved by the 
18th of March. The earth had been taken 
from under it, and it was now only sup- 


ported by beams resting against the op- 
posite wall. Amongst the wood obtained 
from the mountains were several thick roll- 
ers. These were placed upon sleepers, or 
half beams, formed out of tho trunks of pop- 
lar trees, well greased and laid on tho 
ground parallel to the scutplnro. The bull 
was to bo lowered upon theso rollers. A 
deep trench had been cut behind tho second 
bull, completely across the wall, and, conse- 
quently, extending from chamber to chamber. 
A bundle of ropes coiled round this isolated 
mass of earth served to hold two blocks, two 
others being attached to ropes wound round 
the bull to be moved. Tho ropes, by which tha 
sculpture was to be lower^, were pissed 
through those blocks ; tho ends, or falls ot 
the tackle, as they are technically called, 
being led from the blocks above the second 
bull, and held by the Arabs. The cable hav- 
ing been first passed through the trench, and 
then round the sculpture, the ends werQ 
given to two bodies of men. Several of Iba 
strongest Chaldmans placed thick beams 
against the back of the bull, and were direct- 
ed to withdraw them gradually, supporting 
tho weight of the slab, and checking It in 
its descent, in case the ropas should give 
way. 

My own people were reinforced by a larga 
number of the Abou Salman. I had invited 
Sheikh Abd-ur-rahnian to bepresent, and he 
came attended by a body of horsemen. The 
inhabitants of Naiia and Ntmroud, having 
volunteered to assist on tho occasion, wore 
distributed amongst my Arabs. Tho work- 
men, except tho Chaldeans who supported 
the beams, were divided into four parties, 
two of which were stationed in front of the 
bull, and held the ropes passed through the 
blocks. The rest clung to tho ends of the 
cable, and were directed to slack off gradually 
os the sculpture descended. 

Tho men being ready, and all my prepa- 
rations complete, I stationed myself on the 
top of the high bank of earth over the second 
bull, and ordered the wedges to be struck out 
from under tho sculpture to be moved. Still, 
however, it remained firmly in its place. A 
rope having been passed round it, six or 
seven men easily tilted it ovep Tho thitfic 
ill-made cable stretched with tho strain, and 
almost buried itself in the earth round which 
it was coiled. Tho ropes held well. The 
mass descended gradually, the Chaldeans 
propping it up with the beams, it was « 
moment of great anxiety. The drums and 
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shrill pipes of the tturdish musicians increas- 
ed the din and confusion caused by the war- 
cry of the Arabs, who were half frantic with 
excitement. They bad thrown olT nearly all 
their garments ; their long hair floated in 
the wind ; and they indulged in the wildest 
postures and gesliculatiuns as they clung to 
the ropes. The women bad congregated on 
the sides of the trenches, and by their inces- 
sant screams, and by the car-piercing tabichl, 
added to the enthusiasm of the men. The 
hull once in motion, it was no longer possible 
to obtain a hearing. The loudest cries I 
could produce were lost in the crash of dis- 
cordant sounds. Neither the hippopotamus 
hide whips of the Cawasscs, nor the bricks 
and clods of earth with which 1 endeavoured 
to draw attention from some of the most 
noisy of the group, were of any avail. .\way 
went the bull, steady enough as long as sup- 
ported by the props behind ; ,':ut as it came 
nearer to the rollers, the beams could no 
longer bo used. The cable and ropes stretch- 
ed more and more. Dry from the climate, as 
they felt the strain, they creaked and throw 
out dust. Water wa., throw n over them, but 
in vain, for they all broke together when the 
sculpture was within four or five feet of the 
rollers. The bull was precipitated to the 
ground. Those who held the ropes, thus 
suddenly released, followed its example, and 
were rolling, one over the other, in the dust. 
A sudden silence succeeded to the clamour. 1 
rushed into the trenches, prepared to find the 
bull in many picas. It would be difficult 
to describe my satisfaction, when I saw it 
lying precisely where 1 had wished to place 
it, and uninjured. The Arabs no sooner got 
on their legs again, than, seeing the result 
of the accident, they darted out of the 
trenches, and, seizing by thohandslhe women 
who wore looking on, formed a large circle, 
and, yelling their war-cry with redoubled 
energy, connuenced a most mad dance. The 
musicians exerted themselves to the utmost ; 
but their music was drowned by Iho cries of 
the dancers. Even Abd-ur-rahraan shared 
in the excitement, and, throwing his cloak 
to one of bis attendants, insisted upon leading 
off the debklic. It would have been useless 
to endeavour to put any check upon these 
proceedings. 1 preferred allowing the metv to 
wear themselves out, a result which, consi- 
dering the amount of exertion and energy 
displayed both by limbs and throat, was not 
long in taking place. 

_ I now prepa^, with the aid of Bohnan, 
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the Bairakdar, and the Tiyari, to move the 
bull into the long trench which led to the 
edge of the mound. The rollers were in good 
order; and, as soon as the excitement of the 
Arabs had sufficiently abated to enable them 
to resume work, the sculpture was dragged 
out of its place by ropes. 

Sleepers w ere laid to the end of the trench, 
and fresh rollers were placed under the bull 
as it was pulled forward by cables, to which 
were fixed the tackles held by logs buried in 
the earth on the edge of the mound. Tho 
sun was going down as these preparations 
wore completed. I deferred any further l.i- 
bour to the morrow. The Arabs dressed 
themselves, and, placing the musicians at 
their head, marched towards the village, 
singing their war songs, and occasionally 
raising a wild yell, throwing their lances 
into the air, and flourishing their swords and 
shields over their heads. 

I rode back with Abd-ur-rahman. Schloss 
qnd his horsemen galloped round us, playing 
the jerrid, and bringing the ends of their 
lances into a proximity with my head and 
body which was far from comfortable ; for it 
was evident enough that had the marcs re- 
fused to fall almost instantaneously back on 
tbeir haunches, or had they stumbled, I 
should have been transfixed on the spot. As 
the exhibition, however, was meant as a 
complimnnt, and enabled the young warriors 
to ovhibit their prowess and the admirable 
training of their horses, I declared myself 
highly delighted, and bestowed equal com- 
mendations on all parties. 

The Arab Sheik, his enthusiasm once cooled 
down, gave way to moral reflections. 
“ Wonderful I Wonderful 1 There is surely 
no Gal but God, and Mohammed Is his Pro- 
phet,” exclaimed be, after a lung pause. 

In the name of the Most High, toll me, O 
Bey, what you are going to do with those 
stones. So many thousands of purses spent 
upon such things 1 Can it bo, as you say, 
that your people learn wisdom from them ; 
or is it, as his reverence the Cadi declares, 
that they arc to go to the palace of your 
Queen, who, with the rest of the unbelievers, 
worships these idols? As for wisdom, these 
figures will not teach you to make any better 
knives, or scissors, or chintzes; and it is in 
the making of those things that the English 
show their wisdom. But God is great I God 
is groat I Hero are stones which have been 
buried over since the time of the holy Noah, 
peace be with him I Perhaps they were under 
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ground before tho deluge. I have lived on 
these lands for years. My father, and tho 
father of my father, pitched their tents hern 
before me ; but they never heard of these 
figures. For twelve hundred years have the 
true believers fand, praise be to God ! all 
true wisdom is with them alone) been settled 
in this country, and none of them ever heard 
of a palace under ground. Neither did they 
who went before them. But lo I here comes 
a Frank from many days’ journey off, and he 
walks up lo the very place, and ho takes a 
slick (illustrating the description at the same 
lime with tho point of his spear), and makes 
a line here, and makes a line there. Here, 
says he, is the palace ; there, says he, is tho 
gate; and he shows us what has been all our 
lives beneath our feet, without our having 
known anything about it. Wonderful! Won- 
derful ! Is it by books, is it by magic, is it 
by your prophets, that you have learnt these 
things? Speak, 0 Bey I tell me the secret 
of wisdom.” 

The wonder of Abd-ur-rahman was certain- 
ly not without cause, and his reflections were 
natural enough. Whilst riiling by his side 1 
had been indulging in a reverie, not urdike 
his own, wliich he suddenly interrupted by 
these cxclain lions. Such thoughts crowded 
upon me day by day, as 1 looked upon every 
newly discovered sculpture. A stranger lay- 
ing open monuments buried for more than 
twenty centuries, and thus proving to those 
who dwelt around them, that much of the 
civilisation and knowledge of which we now- 
boast existed amongst their forefathers when 
our “ ancestors were yet unborn,” was, in a 
manner, an acknowledgment i f the debt 
which the West owes to the East. It is, in- 
deed, no small matter of wonder, that far 
distant and comparatively new nations should 
have preserved tho only records of a people 
once ruling over nearly half the globe, and 
should now bo able to leach the descendants 
of that people, or those who have taken their 
place, where their cities and monuments 
once stood. There was more than enough to 
excite tho astonishment of Abd-ur-rahman, 
and I seized this opportunity to give him a 
short lecture upon the advantages of civilisa- 
tion and of knowledge. I will not pledge 
myself, however, that my endeavours were 
attended with as much success as those of 
some may bo who boast of their missions lo 
the East. All I could accomplish was, lo give 
tho Arab Sheikh an exalted idea of the wisdom 
and power of the Franks ; which was so far 
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useful to me, that through his means the im- 
pression was spread about the country, and 
was not one of the least effective guarantees 
for the safely of my property and person. 

This night was, of course, looked upon as 
one of rejoicing. Abd-ur-rahman and hi* 
brother dined with me; although, had it not 
been for the honour and distinction conferred 
by the privilege of using knives and forks, 
they would rather have exercised their 
fingers with tho crowds gathered round the 
wooden platters in the court-yard. Sheep 
were as usual killed, and boiled or roasted 
whole ; they formed the essence of all enter- 
tainments and public festivities. They had 
scarcely been devoured before dancing was 
commenced. There were fortunately relays 
of musicians; for no human lungs could have 
furnished the requisite amount of breath. 
When some were nearly falling from exhaus- 
tion, the ranks were recruited by others. 
And so the Arabs went on until dawn. It was 
useless lo preach moderation, or to entreat 
for quiet. Advice and remonstrances were 
received with deafening shouts of the war- 
cry, and outrageous antics as pnvofs of gra- 
titude for the entertainment and of ability to 
resist fatigue. 

After passing the night in this fashion, 
these extraordinary beings, still singing and 
capering, started for tho mound. Everything 
had been prepared on the previous day for 
moving the bull, and the men had now only 
to haul on the ropes. As the sculpture ad- 
vanced, the rollers left behind wore removed 
lo the front, and thus in a short time it 
reached tho end of the trench. There was 
little difficulty in dragging it down the pre- 
cipitous side of the mound. When it arrived 
within three or four feet of the bottom, suffi- 
cient earth was removed from beneath it to 
admit the carl, upon which the bull itself 
was then lowered by still further digging 
away the soil. It was soon ready lo be drag- 
ged lo tho river. Buffaloes were first har- 
nessed to tho yoke ; but, although the men 
pulled with ropes fastened lo the rings at- 
tached lo tho wheels, and to other parts of 
the carl, tho animals, feeling the weight be- 
hind them, refused to move. We were com- 
pelled, therefore, to take them out, and the 
Tiyari, in parties of eight, lifted by turns the 
pole, whilst the Arabs, assisted by the people 
of Naifa and Nimroud, dragged the cart. Tho 
procession was thus formed. I rode first, 
with the Bairakdar, lo point out the road. 
Then came the musicians, with their drums 
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and fUeS) drumming and fifing with might 
and main. The cart followed, dragged by 
about throe hundred men, all screeching at 
tho top of their voices, and urged on by the 
Cawasses and superintendents. Tho proces- 
sion was closed by tho women, who kept up 
the enthusiasm of tho Arabs by their shrill 
cries. Abd-ur-rahman's horsemen perform- 
ed divers feats round tlie group, dashing 
backwards and forwards, and charging with 
their spears. 

Wo advanced well enough, although tho 
ground was very heavy, until we reached the 
ruins of the former village of Nimroud. (1) 
It is the custom, in this part of Turkey, for 
the villagers to dig deep pits to store their 
corn, barley, and straw for the autumn and 
winter. These pits generally surround the 
Tillages. Being only covered by a light 
framework of boughs and stakes, plastered 
over with mud, they become, particularly 
when half empty, a snare and a trap to the 
horseman, who, unless guided by some one 
acquainted with tho localities, is pretty cer- 
tain to find the hind legs of his horse on a 
level with its ears, and himself suddenly 
sprawling in front. The corn-pits around 
Nimroud had long since been emptied of their 
supplies, and had been concealed by the light 
sand and dust, which, blown over the plain 
during summer, soon fill up every hole and 
crevice. Although I had carefully examined 
the ground before starting, one of these holes 
had escaped my notice, and into it two wheels 
of the cart completely sank. The Arabs 
pulled and yelled in vain. The ropes broke, 
but tho wheels refused to move. We tried 
every means to release them, but unsuccess- 
fully. After working until dusk, we were 
obliged to give up the attempt. 1 left a party 
of Arabs to guard the cart and its contents, 
suspecting that some adventurous Bedouins, 
attracted by the ropes, mats, and felts, with 
which the sculpture was enveloped, might 
turn their steps towards tho spot during the 
night. My suspicions did not prove un- 
founded; for I had scarcely got into bed be- 
fore the whole village was thrown into com- 
motion by tho reports of fire-arms and the 
war-cry of the Jebour. Hastening to the 
scene of action, 1 found that a parly of Arabs 
had fallen upon my workmen. They were 
beaten off, leaving behind them, however, 

(I) The village wat moved to lU prtitntalto after 
lk« river had gradually recaded to the waatward. 
The inhabitanta had been then left at a very IncoD- 
voBtont distance flrom water. 


(heir mark ; for -a ball, passing through the 
matting and fell, struck and iadenlod tho 
side of the bull. 1 was anxious to learn who 
tho authors of this waulon attack were, and 
had organised a scheme for taking summary 
vengeance. But they were discovered too 
late; for, anticipating punishment, they had 
struck ilicir tents, and had moved off into tha 
desert. 

Next morning we succeeded in clearing 
away the earth, and in placing thick planlu 
beneath the buried wheels. After a few ef- 
forts the cart moved forwards amidst the 
shouts of tho Arabs, who, as was invariably 
their custom on such occasions, indulged, 
whilst pulling at the ropes, in the most 
outrageous antics. The procession was form- 
ed as on the previous day, and wo dragged 
tho bull triumphantly down to within a few 
hundred yards of tho river. Hero the wheels 
buried themselves in tho sand, and it was 
night before wo contrived, with tho aid of 
plunks and by increased exertions, to place 
the sculpture nti the platform prepared to re- 
ceive it, and from which it was lu slide dowa 
on the raft. The toots of the Arabs, who 
encamped near the river, were pitched round 
the bull, until its cumpanion, the lion, 
should be brought down, and tho two em- 
barked together for Baghdad. The night 
was passed in renewed rejoicings, to celebrate 
tho successful termination of our labours. 
On tho following morning 1 rode to Mosul, 
to enjoy a few days’ rest after my exertions. 

Tho bull having thus been successfully 
transported to the banks of the river, prepa- 
rations were made, on my return to Nim- 
roud, for the removal of tho second sculp- 
ture. I ordered the trench, already opened 
for the passage of the bull, to bo continued 
beyond tho entrance formed by the lions, or 
about eighty feet to the north. It was then 
necessary to more the slabs from behind these 
sculptures. The slabs in the large hall were 
unsculptured, having only the usual inscrip- 
tion. 

My preparations were completed by the 
middle of April. 1 determined to lower the 
lion at once on the carl, and not to drag it 
out of tho mound over the rollers. This 
sculpture, during its descent, was supported 
in the same manner as the bull had been; 
but, to avoid a second accident, 1 doubled the 
number of ropes and tho coils of the cable. 
Enough earth was removed to bring the lop 
of the cart to a level with the bottom of tlw 
lion. Whilst clearing away tho wall of un- 
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baked bricks. I discovered two small tablets, 
similar to those previously dug out. On 
both sides they had the usual siandard in- 
scription, .and they had evidently been placed 
where found, when the foundations of the 
palace were laid; probably as coins and 
similar tablets are now buried under edifices, 
to commemorate the period and object of 
their erection. 

As the lion was cracked in more than one 
place, considerable care was required in 
lowering and moving it. Both, however, 
were effected without accident. The Arabs 
assembled as they had done at the removal of 
the bull. Abd-ur-rahman and his horsemen 
rode over to the mound. We bad the same 
shouting and the same festivities. The lion 
descended into the. place 1 had prepared for 
it on the cart, and was easily dragged out of 
the ruins. It was two days in reaching the 
river, as the wheels of the cart sank more 
than once into the loose soil, and were with 
difficulty extricated. 

The lion and bull were at length placed, 
side by side, on the banks of the Tigris, ready 
to proc.eed to Busrah, as soon as I could make 
the necessary arrangements for embarking 
them on rafts. 

The sculptures, which I had hitherto sent 
to Busrah, had been floated down the river 
on rafts, as far only as Baghdad. There they 
had been placed in boats built by the natives 
for the navigation of the lower part of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates. These vessels, princi- 
pally constructed of thin poplar planks, reeds, 
and bitumen, were much too small and weak 
to carry either the lion or the bull ; and in- 
deed, had they been large enough, it would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, in the 
absence of proper machinery, to lift such 
heavy masses into them. I resolved, there- 
fore, to attempt the navigation of the lower 
as well as of the upper part of the river with 
rafts, and to embark the lion and bull, at 
once, for Busrah. The rafiraen of Mosul, who 
are accustomed to navigate the Tigris to 
Baghdad, but never venture further, pro- 
nounced the scheme to be impracticable, and 
refused to attempt it. Even my friends at 
Baghdad doubted of my success ; princi- 
pally. however, on the ground that the pre- 
judices and customs of the natives were 
against me,— and every one knows how diffl- 
coll it is to prevail upon Easterns to under- 
take anything in opposition to their establisb- 
ed habits. Such has been their nature for 
ages. As their fathers have done, so have 


they done after them, forgetting or omitting 
many things, but never adding or improving. 
As rafts meet with no insurmountable diffl* 
cultics in descending, even from the moun- 
tainous districts of Diarbckir, to Baghdad, 
there was no good reason why they should 
not extend their journey as far as Busrah. 
The real obstructions would occur in the 
upper part of the river, which abounds in 
rapids, rocks, and shallows ; and not in the 
lower, where there is depth of water and no- 
thing to impede the passage of largo boats. 
The stream below Baghdad is sluggish, and 
the tide ascends nearly sixty miles above 
Busrah, these were the only objections, and 
they merely affected the time to bo employed 
in the descent, and not its practicability. 

It was impossible by the most convincing 
arguments, even though supported by the 
exhibition of a heap of coins, to prevail upon 
the raftmen of .Mosul to construct such rafts 
as I required, or to undertake the voyage. 1 
applied therefore to .Mr. Hector, and through 
him found a man at Baghdad, who declared 
himself willing to make the groat sacrifice 
generally believed to be involved in the at- 
tempt. He was indebted in a considerablo 
sum of money, and being the owner of a 
large number of skins, now lying useless, bo 
preferred a dospcralo undertaking to the pro- 
spect of a debtor's prison. It was not in any 
one’s power to persuade him that his raft 
could reach its destination, or that even he 
could survive the enterprise; and it would 
have been equally impossible to convince 
him that my stake in the matter wa.s greater 
than his own. As it was evident that no harm 
would come to him, but that, on the con- 
trary, by entering into my service he would 
pay the greater part of his debts, and escape 
a prolonged residence in the gloomy subter- 
ranean abodes of hopeless debtors, I fell less 
compunctions of conscience in resorting to 
the last extremity. Indeed it was consoling 
to reflect that it was all for the man’s own 
good. At any rate, I had to choose bolween 
leaving the sculptures on the river bank near 
Mosul, the sport of mischievous Arabs, and 
seeing them safely transported to Busrah, 
and ultimately to England. I did not, there- 
fore, long hesitate upon the course to be 
pursued. 

Mullah Ali— for such was the name of my 
raft-contractor — at length made his appear- 
ance. He was followed by a dirty half-naked 
Arab, his assistantin the construction of rafts, 
and, like those who carried on his trade some 
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two thousand years before, by a couple of 
donkeys laden with skins ready for use. Like 
a genuine native of Baghdad, he hud ex- 
hausted his ingenuity in the choice of mate- 
rials for the composition of his garments. 
There could not have been a more dexterous 
mixture of colours than that displayed by his 
antari, cloak, and voluminous turban. He 
began, of course, by a long speech, protest- 
ing, by the Prophet, that he would undertake 
for no ()neelsc in the world what he was go- 
ing to do for me ; that he was my slave and 
my sacrifice, and that the man who was not 
was worse than an infidel. I cut him short 
in this complimentary discourse. He then, 
as is usual in such transactions, began to 
make excuses, to increase his demands, and 
to tlirow difficulties in the way. On these 
points I declined all discussion, directing 
Ibrahim Agha to give him an insight into my 
way of doing business, to recommend him to 
resign himself to his fate, as the contract had 
been signed, and to hint that he was now in 
the power of an authority from which there 
was no appeal. 

Mullah Ali made many vain efforts to amend 
his condition, and to induce, on my part, a 
fuller appreciation of his merits. He ex- 
pected that these endeavours might, at least, 
lead to an additional amount of bakshish. At 
last he resigned himself to his fate, and slow- 
ly worked, with his assistant, at the binding 
together of beams and logs of wood with 
willow twigs to form a framework for a raft. 
There were still some difficulties and ob- 
stacles to be surmounted. The man of Bagh- 
dad had his own opinions on the building of 
rafts in general, founded upon immemorial 
customs and the traditions of the country. I 
had my theories, which could not be support- 
ed by equally substantial arguments. Conse- 
quently he, who had all the proof on his side, 
may not have been wrong in declaring against 
any method, in favour of which I could pnv 
duce no belter evidence than my ow n will. 
But, like many other injured men, he fell a 
victim to the “ droit du plus fort,’" and had 
to sacrifice, at once, prejudice and habit. 

1 did not doubt that the skins, once blown 
up, would support the sculptures without 
difficulty as far as Baghdad. Tlie journey 
would take eight or ten days, under favour- 
able circumstances. But there they would 
require to be opened and refilled, or the rafts 
would scarcely sustain so heavy a weight all 
the way to Busrah ; the voyage from Bagh- 
dad to that port being considerably longer, in 


point of lime, than that from Mosul to Bagh- 
dad. However carefully the skins are filled, 
the air gradually escapes. Rafts, bearing 
merchandise, are generally detained several 
limes during their descent, to enable the. 
rafimcn to examine and refill the skins. 1C 
the sculptures rested upon only one frame- 
work, the beams being almost on a level wuh, 
the w ater, the raflmen would bo unable to get 
beneath them to reach the mouths of the 
skins, when they required replenishing, with- 
out moving the cargo. This would have been 
both inconvenient and difficult to accomplish. 

I was therefore desirous of raising the lion, 
and bull as much as possible above the water, 
so as to leave room for the men to creep un- 
der them. 

It may interest the reader to know how 
these rafts, which have probably formed for 
age.s the only nu'ans of traffic on the upper 
parts of the rivers of Mesopotamia, are con- 
structed. The skins of full-grown sheep and 
goats are used. They are taken off with as 
few incisions as possible, and then dried and 
prepared. The air is forced in by the lungs 
through an aperture which is afterwards lied 
up with string. A square framework, formed 
of poplar beams, branches of trees, and rec<ls, 
having been constructed of the size of the in- 
tended raft, the inflated skins are lied to it by 
osier and other twigs, the whole being firmly 
bound together. The raft is then moved to 
the water and launched. Care is taken to 
place the skins with their mouths upwards, 
that, in case any should burst or require fill- 
ing, they can be easily opened by the raft- 
men. Upon the framework of wood are piled 
bales of goods, and properly belonging to 
merchants and travellers. When any per- 
son of rank or wealth descends the river in 
this fashion, small huts are constructed on 
the raft by covering a common wooden lakAl, 
or bedstead of the country, with a hood 
formed of reeds and lined with fell. In these 
huts the travellers live and sleep during the 
journey. The poorer passengers seek shade 
or warmth, by burying IheinselvfS amongst 
bales of goods and other merchandise, and 
sit patiently, almost in one position, until 
-they reach their destination. They carry 
w ill) them a small eiirihen mangal or chafing- 
dish, containing a charcoal fire, which serves 
to light their pipes, and to cook their coffee 
and food. The only real danger to bo appre- 
hended on the river is from the Arabs, who, 
when the country is in a disturbed statOi 
invariably attack and pillage the rafts, , 
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Tho raflnien guide their rude vessels by 
long oars— straight poles, at the end of which 
a few split canes are faslened by a piece of 
twine. They skilfully avoid the rapids, and, 
seated on the boles of goods, work continually, 
oven in tho hottest sun. They will seldom 
travel after dark before reaching Tekrit, on 
account of the rocks and shoals, which abound 
in the upper part of the river ; but, when they 
have passed that place, they resign them- 
selves, night and day, to the sluggish stream. 
During tho floods in the spring, or after vio- 
lent rains, small rafts may flout from Mosul to 
Baghdad in about eighty-four hours ; but tho 
large rafts are generally six or seven days in 
performing the voyage. In suiiinior, and 
when the river is low, they aro frequently 
nearly a month in reaching their destination. 
When tho rafts have been unloaded, they aro 
broken up, and the beams, wood, and twigs 
arc sold at a considerable profit, forming one 
of the principal branches of trade between 
Mosul and Baghdad. The skins are washed, 
and afterwards rubbed with a preparation of 
pounded pomegranate skins, to keep them 
from cracking and rotting. They arc then 
brought back, cither upon the shoulders of 
the raflmcn or upon donkeys, to Mosul or 
Tekrit, where tho men engaged in the navi- 
gation of tho Tigris usually reside. 

On the 20ih of April, there being fortu- 
nately a slight rise in the river, and the rafts 
being ready, I dulennincd to attempt the em- 
barkation of the lion and bull. Tho two 
sculptures had been so placed on beams that, 
by withdrawing wedges from under them, 
they would slide nearly into the centre of the 
raft. The high bank of the river had been 
cut away into a rapid slope to tho water’s 
edge. 

In tho morning Mr. Hormuzd Hassam in- 
formed mo that signs of di-content had 
shown themselves amongst the workmen, and 
that there was a general strike for higher 
wages. They had chosen the time fixed upon 
lor embarking the sculptures, under the im- 
pression that I should be compelled, from tho 
Mliculty of obtaining any .other assistance, to 
accede to their terms. Several circumstances 
had contributed to this manumvre. As I have 
already mentioned, the want of rain had led 
to a complete failure of the crops, and tho 
country around Nimroud was one yellow bar- 
ren waste. The villagers had been exposed to 
several years of tyranny and oppression, dur- 
ing which their small slock of grain, unre- 
newod by fresh harvests, had rapidly Uinii- 
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nished. Last autumn, encouraged by the 
liberal policy of the new Pasha, they had sown 
thcsmallsupply ofcorn that had been hoarded 
up, and now that the crops had failed their 
last hopes had perished. If they remained in 
tho country, they could only look forward to 
starvation. They were consequently leaving 
the plain and migrating to the Kurdish hills, 
or to the lands under Mardin watered by the 
Khaboiir, where, by dint of irrigation, they 
could hope to raise millet, and other grain, 
suflicienl to meet thoir wants until the winter 
rains might promise bettor times. The coun- 
try around Nimroud was deserted, not a hu- 
man being was to bo scon within some miles 
of tlio place. Abd-ur-rahnian, whose crops 
bad failed like the rest, and who could no 
longer find pasture for his flocks in the Jaif, 
bad followed the example of the villagers, and 
was moving northwards. Two or three days 
previous, his Arabs, driving before them their 
sheep and cattle, and their beasts of burden 
laden with all the property they possessed, 
had passed under the mound, on their way to 
the territories of Bodcr Khan Bey. Tho Sheikh 
himself had spent the night in iny house, to 
take leave of mo prior to his departure. I 
consequently remained alone with niy work- 
men, and the few Arabs who were cultivating 
millet along the banks of tho Tigris. Not only, 
in case of a further rinigraliun of the Jobour, 
sliould I have been loft without tho means of 
carrying on the excavations, but I should 
even have run considerable risk from the par- 
ties of Bedouins, who were now taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of the Abou Salman 
to cross tlio river in search of plunder— scour- 
ing the country by night and by day. Tho 
time chosen by tho Jobour to demand higher 
wages, and to threaten to leave me, was not, 
Itiereforo, ill chosen. They were persuaded 
that I sliould be compelled to agree to their 
demands, or to leave llic lion and bull whore 
they were. It was not, however, my inten- 
tion to do either. 

I found, on issuing from the house, that tlic 
Arabs liad already commenced their prepara- 
tions for departure. Tho greater part of tho 
tents Iiad been struck, the flocks were col- 
lected together, the donkeys were half loaded, 
and all, men and woineii, were actively and 
busily engaged, except half-a-dozen families 
who did not show any desire to leave me. A 
few of tlic Sh. ikhs were hanging about tho 
door of niy conrl-yard with gloomy expectant 
looks, anxious to learn my decision, and little 
doubting thitl>on seeing the signs of packing, 
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I would a( once yield. However reasonable 
their demands might have been, Iho uncere- 
monious fashion in which they were urged 
was somenhat repugnant to my feelings. 
There arc some bed characters in most so- 
cieties, who, mischievous themselves, con- 
trive to lead others into mischief ; and I was 
aware that one or two of the chiefs, who did 
not work, but managed to raise money from 
those who did, were the originators of the 
scheme. 1 ordered my Cawass and the Bai- 
rakdar to seize them at once, and then took 
leave of those who were preparing to depart. 
Their plans were somewhat disconcerted, and 
they went on sullenly with their arrange- 
ments. When at length their preparations 
for the march were completed, they moved 
off at a very slow pace, looking back conti- 
nually, not believing it possible that I would 
obstinately persist in my determination to 
refuse a compromise. .\s a last attempt a de- 
putation of one or two Sheikhs came to ex- 
press a disinterested anxiety for my safety 
should the Jebour leave the country. I did 
my best to quiet their alarms by employing 
the Tiyari to put my premises into a stale of 
defence, an<l to reopen all the loop-holes, 
which Ibrahim Agha had industriously made 
in the walls surrounding my dwelling, when 
they had been first built. Defeated in all their 
endeavours to make mo sensible of the dan- 
ger of my position, they walked sulkily off to 
join their companions, who took care In en- 
camp for the night within sight of the village. 

Many families, however, refusing to desert 
me, pitched their tents under the walls of my 
house. The wives, too, of those who were 
going, had been to me, sobbing and weeping, 
protesting that the men, although anxious to 
remain, were afraid to disobey their Sheikhs. 

The tents of the Abou Salman were still 
within reach, and 1 despatched a horseman, 
without delay, to Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman with 
a note, acqnainting him with w hat had occur- 
red, and requesting him to send me some 
of his Arabs to assist in embarking the bull. 
There was a rival tribe of the Jebnur encamp- 
ing at some distance from Nimroud, and I 
abo offered them work. 

In the evening, Abd-ur-rahinan, followed 
by a party of horsemen, came to Nimroud. 
He undertook at onco to famish me with as 
many men as I might require to place the 
sculptures on the rafts, and sent orders to his 
people to delay their projected march. 

Next morning, when the labour perceived 
a large body of the Abou Salman advancing 


towards Nimroud, they repented themselves 
of their manoeuvre, and returned in a body 
to offer their services on any terms that I 
might think fit to propose. But 1 was well 
able to do without them, and wished to con - 
vinco them that the method they had chosen 
to put forward their demands was neither ra- 
tional nor likely to prove successful. 1 re- 
fused, therefore, to hston to any overtures, 
and commenced my preparations forembark- 
ing the lion and bull with the aid of the Chal- 
d®ans, the Abou Salman, and such of my 
Arab workmen as had remained with me. 

The beams nf poplar wood, forming an in- 
clined plane from beneath the sculptures to 
the rafts, were tirst well greased. A raft, 
supported by six hundred skins, having 
been brought to the river bank, opposite tho 
bull, Iho wedges were removed from under 
the sculpture, which immediately slided- 
down into its place. The only difficiilly was 
to prevent its descending loo rapidly, and 
bursting the skins by the sudden pressure. 
The Arabs checked it by ropes, and it was 
placed without any accident. The lion was 
then embarked in the same way, and with 
equal success, upon a second raft of the same 
size as the first ; in a fewhonrs the two sculp- 
tures were properly secured, and before night 
they were ready to float down the river to 
Busrah. 

Many slabs, including the large bas-reliefs 
and above thirty cases containing small ob- 
jects discovered in the ruins, were placed on 
the rafts with the lion ami bull. 

After the labours of the day were over, 
sheep were slaughtered for the entertainment 
of Abd-ur-rahman’s Arabs, and for those 
who had helped in Iho embarkation of Ihe 
sculptures. The Abou Salman returned to 
their tents after dark. Abd-ur-rahman look 
leave of mo, and we did not meet again; the 
next day ho continued his march towards tho 
district of Jezirah. I heard of him on my 
journey to Constantinople ; the Kurds by the 
road complaining, that his tribe were making 
up the number of their flocks by appropri- 
ating Iho stray sheep of their neighbours. I 
had seen much of the Sheikh during my re- 
sidence at Nimroud ; and although, like all 
Arabs, ho was not averse to ask for what he 
thought there might be a remote chance of 
getting by a little importunity, he was, on 
the whole, a very friendly and useful ally. 

On tho morning of Ihe^id, all the sculptures 
having been embarked, I gave two sheep to 
Ihe raflmen to be slain on the bank erf tho ri- 
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ver, as a sacriQee to ensaro tho success of i 
tbo undertaking. The carcasses were dis- 
tributed, as is proper on such occasions, 
amongst the poor. A third sheep was reserv- 
ed for a propitiatory offering, to bo immo- 
lated at the tomb of Sultan Abd-Allah. This 
saint still appears to interfere considerably 
with tho navigation of tho Tigris, and Itad 
closed the further ascent of tho river against 
the inQdel crew of the Frank sloamor the 
“ Euphrates,” because they had neglected to 
make the customary sacrifice. All ceremo- 
nius having been duly performed, .Mullah 
Ali kissed my hand, placed himself on one of 
the rafts, and slowly floated, with tho cargo 
under his charge, down the stream. (1) 

1 watched tho rafts, until they disappeared 
behind a projecting bank forming a distant 
reach of the river. 1 could not forbear mus- 
ing upon the strange destiny of their bur- 
dens ; which, after adorning the palaces of 
the Assyrian kings, the objects of the wonder, 
and may be the worship, of thousands, bad 
been buried unknown for centuries beneath a 
soil trodden by Persians under Cyrus, by 
Greeks under Alexander, and by Arabs un- 
der the first successors of their prophet. 
They were now to visit India, to cross the 
most distant seas of the southern hemisphere, 
and to be finally placed in a British Museum. 
Who can venture to foretell how their strange 
career will end ? 

I bad scarcely returned to the village, 
when a party of the refractory Jcbour pre 
sented themselves. They were now lavish 
in professions of regret for what had occurred , 
and in promLses for the future, in case they 
were again employed. Thoy laid tho blame 
of their misconduct upon their Sheiks, and 
offered to return at once to their work, fur any 
amount of wages 1 might think proper to give 
them. The excavationsat Nimroud were almost 
brought to a close, and 1 had no lunger any 
need of a largo body of workmen. Choosing, 
therefore, tbo most active and woll-disposod 
amongst those who had been in my service, 

(I) It is not improbable tbat tlie great obelisk 
which, according to Diodome Slculnsdib. ii„ c. t.) 
was brought to Babylon from Annenla by Semira- 
niia, waa Ooaled down on raAs eapportad by skint, 
in the same way tbat I transported the sculptures of 
Nineveh to Busrah. It was <M feet in height, and 
ts feet square at the base; being eut out of the solid 
roek, II must consequently, If the eeconot be not a 
little eisggentod, have been of prodigious weight. 
The principal diOcolty might probably appear to 
have been to place it on the raft ; bat this could 
have been accomplished by a simple method— by 
patting tbe beams forming the hramo.woik of wood. 


I ordered a little summary punishment to 
be inflicted upon the captive Sheikhs, who had 
been the cause of tbe mischief, and then sent 
them away with the rest of the tribe. 

After the departure of the Abou Salman, 
the plain of Nimroud was a complete desert. 
Tho visits of armed parties of Arabs became 
daily more frequent, and we often watclied 
them from the mound, as they rode towards 
the bills in search of pillage, or returned 
from ihcir expeditions driving the plundered 
flocks and cattle before them. We were still 
loo strong to fear the Bedouins ; bm I was 
compelled to put my house into a complete 
stale of defence, and to keep patrols round 
my premises during the night to avoid sur- 
prise. The Jebour wore exposed to constant 
losses, in the way of donkeys or lent furni- 
ture, as the country was infested by pidty 
thieves, who issued from their hiding-places, 
and wandered to and fro, like jackals, after 
dark. Nothing was too small or worthless to 
escape their notice. I was roused almost night- 
ly by shoutings ami (he discharge of lire- 
arms,when ihc whole eivcampmentwaslhrown 
into commotion at the disappearance of a 
copper pot or an old grain-sack. I was for- 
tunate enough to escape their depredations. 

The fears of my Jebunr increased with the 
number of the plundering parlies, and at 
last, when a small Arab settlement, within 
sight of Nimroud, was attacked by a band of 
Ancyza horsemen, who murdered several of 
the inhabiUinls, and carried away all the 
sheep and caltlc, the workmen protested in 
a body against any further residence in so 
dangerous a vicinity. I found that it would 
not bo much lougcr possible to keep them 
together, and I determined, therefore, to 
bring the excavations to an end. 

After the departure of the lion and bull, 1 
opened in tbe high conical mound or pyra- 
mid, a very deep trench, or rallicr well, 
which reached nearly to tho natural platform 
of river deposits, forming iho base of tho ar- 
tificial structure. The whole mass was built 

and fastening the akina under the obelisk, in some 
dry place, which would be overflowed during the 
periodical floods. When the water began to rise, by 
gr^ually removing the earth from beneath theaklns, 
they conld easily be fUled with air, and when the 
stream bad reached the rad they would lift up the 
obelisk, which could then be floated into the centre 
of the river. I should have adopted Ibis method of 
moving the larger lions and bnlls, had 1 been requir- 
ed to send them to Busrah withont being provided 
with any mechanical contrivance safTleleiitly power- 
ful to embark such large weight! by a simpler pro- 
cess. 
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of sun-dried bricks. There were no remains 
of stone or alabaster, nor indeed even of baked 
bricks, except in the thin outer coaling of 
eartli and rubbish which had accumulated 
over the unbaked bricks. As to the use to 
which this pyramid was applied, I can only 
conjecture that, being originally cased wiih 
Slone or coloured baked bricks, it may have 
been raised over the tomb of some monarch ; 
or may have served as an ornament, marking 
the site of the city from afar ; or that it was 
intended as a watch-tower. It was opened 
on two sides, the trenches being carried com- 
pletely into the centre; but no entrance nor 
any traces of an interior chamber were 
found. It is possible, however, that on a more 
complete and extondod examination than 
1 was able to attempt, some discovery of 
great interest might bo made, and that this 
may prove to be tho very pyramid raised 
above tho remains of the founder of Iho 
city, by the Assyrian Queen — the “ busta 
Nini" — under which may still bo some traces 
of the sepulchre of the great king. Although 
the sides of this high conical mound have 
been worn away and rounded, it is evident 
tliat, its original shape was pyramidical. As 
soon as tho outer covering, whether of stone 
or of baked bricks, had fallen off, or had been 
removed, tho structure of unbaked bricks 
would rapidly decay, and would naturally 
assume its present form. That it was not at 
any period hollow, there can bo no doubt. 
To examine it completely, in order to as- 
certain whether any remains exist beneath it, 
would bo a labour requiring considerable 
time and expense. 

On the edge of the ravine, to tho north of 
the N.W. palace, I discovered two enormous 
winged bulls, about seventeen feet in height, 
whicli had fallen from their places. They 
did not form an entrance, but each one stood 
alone. I was unable to raise them, and the 
sculptured face of tho slab was downwards. 
They had evidently been long exposed to the 
atmosphere, and the heads bad been greatly 
injured. 

I now commenced covering with earth 
those parts of the ruins which still remained 
exposed, according to the instructions I had 
received from the Trustees of tho British Mu- 
seum. Had the numerous sculptures been 
left, without any precautions being taken to 
preserve them, they would have suffered, not 
only from tho effects of the atmosphere, but 
from the spears and clubs of the Arabs, who 
are always ready to knock out the eyes, and 


to otherwise disflgure, the idols of the unbe- 
lievers. The rubbish and earth removed on 
opening the building was accordingly brought 
back in baskets, thrown into the chambers, 
and heaped over Iho slabs, until the whole 
was again covered over. 

But before leaving Nimroud and reburying 
its palaces, I would wish to lead the reader 
once more through Iho ruins of the principal 
edifice, and to convey as distinct an idea as I 
am able of the excavated halls and cham- 
bers, as they appeared when fully explored. 
I.et us imagine ourselves issuing from my 
tent near the village in the plain. On ap- 
proaching the mound, not a trace of building 
can bo perceived except a small mud hut 
covered with reeds, erected for the accommo- 
dation of my Chaldaean workmen. We ascend 
this artificial hill, but still see no ruins, not 
a stone protruding from Iho soil. There is 
only a broad level platform, before us, per- 
haps covered with a luxuriant crop of barley, 
or may bo yellow and parched, without a 
blade of vegetation, except here and there a 
scanty* tuft of camel-thorn. Low black heaps, 
surrounded by brushwood and dried grass, a 
thin column of smoke issuing from the midst 
of them, arc scattered here and there. These 
are the tents of Iho Arabs; and a few miser- 
able old women are groping about them, 
picking up canfol’s-dung or dry twigs. One 
or two girls, with firm step and erect car- 
riage, are just reaching the top of the mound, 
with the water-jar on their shoulders or a 
bundle of brushwood on their heads. On all 
sides of us, apparently issuing from under- 
ground, are long lines of wild-looking beings, 
with dishevelled hair, their limbs only half 
concealed by a short loose shin, some jump- 
ing and capering, and all hurrying to and 
fro shouting like madmen. Each one carries 
a basket, and as he reaches the edge of the 
mound, nr some convenient spot near, emp- 
ties its contents, raising at the same time a 
cloud of dust. He then returns at Iho lop of 
his speed, dancing and yelling as before, and 
fiourisbing bis basket over his head ; again 
ho suddenly disappears in the bowels of Iho 
earth, from whence he emergod. These are 
the workmen employed in removing the rub- 
bish from the ruins. 

We will descend into tho principal trench, 
by a flight of steps rudely cut into the earth, 
near the western face of tho mound. As wo 
approach it, we find a party of Arabs bending 
on their knees, and inlonlly gazing at some- 
thing beneath them. Each iMlds his long 
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spear, tufted with ostrich feathers, in one 
hand ;and in the other the halter of his mare, 
which stands patiently behind him. The 
party consists of a Bedouin Sheikh from the 
desert, aud his followers ; who, having heard 
strange reports of the wonders of Nfmroud, 
have made several days’ journey to remove 
their doubts and satisfy their curiosity. He 
rises as he hears us approach, and if wo wish 
to escape the embrace of a very dirty stranger 
we had better at once hurry into iho 
trenches. 

We descend about twenty feet, and sud- 
denly find ourselves between a pair of colos- 
sal lions, winged and human-headed, forming 
a portal. 1 have already described my feel- 
ings when gazing fur the first time on theso 
majestic figures. Those of tho reader would 
probably be the same, particularly if caused 
by the reflection, that before those wonderful 
forms Ezekiel, Jonah, and others of the pro- 
phets stood, and Sennacherib bowed ; that 
even the patriarch Abraham himself may 
possibly have looked upon ihem. 

In thesubterraneous labyrinth which we have 
reached, all is bustle and confusion. Arabs 
are running about in different directions ; 
some bearing baskets filled with earth, others 
carrying the water- jars to their companions. 
The Chaldaians or Tiyari, in their striped 
dresses and curious conical caps, are digging 
with picks into the tenacious earth, raising a 
dense cloud of fine dust at every stroke. The 
wild strains of Kurdish music may be heard 
occasionally issuing from some distant part 
of the ruins, and if they are caught by the 
parties at work, tho Arabs join their voices in 
chorus, raise the war-cry, and labour with 
renewed energy. Leaving behind us a small 
chamber in which the sculptures are distin- 
guished by a want of finish in the execution, 
and considerable rudeness in tho design of 
tho ornaments, wo issue from between the 
winged linns, and enter the remains of tho 
principal hall. On both sides of us are sculp- 
tured gigantic winged figures; some with 
the heads of eagles, others entirely human, 
and carrying mysterious symbols in their 
hands. To tho left is another portal, also 
formed by winged lions. One of them has, 
however, fallen across tho entrance, and 
there is just room to creep beneath it. Beyond 
this portal is a winged figure, and two slabs 
with bas-reliefs; but they hare been so much 
injured that wo can scarcely trace the subject 
upon them. Further on there are no traces 
of wall, although a deep trench has been 


opened. Tho opposite side of the hall has 
also disappeared, and we only see a high 
wall of earth. On examining it attentively, 
we can detect the marks of masonry ; and we 
soon find that it is a solid structure built of 
bricks of unbaked clay, now of the same colour 
as the surrounding soil, and scarcely to be 
distinguished from it. 

Tho slabs of alabaster, fallen from their 
original position, have, however, been raised, 
and we tread in the midst of a maze of small 
bas-reliefs, representing chariofs, horsemen, 
battles, and sieges. Perhaps the workmen 
arc about to raise a slab for the first time ; 
and we watch, with eager curiosity, what 
new event of Assyrian history, or what un- 
known custom or religious ceremony, may 
bo illustrated by the sculpture beneath. 

Having walked about one hundred feet 
amongst these scattered monuments of an- 
cient history and art, wo reach another door- 
way, formed by gigantic winged bulls in 
yellow limestone. One is still entire; but its 
companion has fallen, and is broken into 
several pieces ; the great human head is at 
our feel. 

We pass on without turning into tho part 
of the building to which this portal leads. 
Beyond it we sec another winged figure, 
holding a graceful flower in its hand, and 
apparently presenting it as an offering to the - 
winged bull. Adjoining this sculpture wo 
find eight fine bas-reliefs. There is the 
king, hunting, and triumphing over, the lion 
and wild hull ; and the siege of tho castle, 
with tho battering-ram. We have now reach- 
ed the end of tho hall, and find before us an 
elaborate and beautiful sculpture, represent- 
ing two kings, standing beneath the emblem 
of the supreme deity, and attended by winged 
figures. Between them is the sacred tree. 
In front of this bas-relief is the great stone 
platforn), upon which, in days of old, may 
have Iwen placed the throne of the Assyrian 
monarch, when he received his captive ene- 
mies, or his courtiers. 

To the loft of us is a fourth outlet from tho 
hall, formed by another pair of lions. We 
issue from between them, and find ourselves 
on the edge of a deep ravine, to the north of 
which rises, high above us, the lofty pyra- 
mid. Figures of captives bearing objects of 
tribute, — oar-rings, bracelets, and monkeys, 
— may be seen on walls near this ravine ; 
and two enormous bulls, and two winged 
figures above fourteen feet high, are lying on 
its very edge. 
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As tho ravinobounds the mins on Ibis side, 
we must return to the yellow bulls. Passing 
through the entrance formed by them, wo 
enter a large chamber surrounded by eagle- 
beaded figures; at one end of it is a doorway 
guarded by two priests or divinities, and in 
in the centre another portal with winged 
bulls. Whichever way we turn, we find 
ourselves in the midst of a nest of rooms; and 
without an acquaintance with the intricacies 
of tho place, we should soon lose ourselves in 
tliis labyrinth. Tho accumulated rubbish 
being generally left in the centre of tho cham- 
bers. the whole excavation consists of a 
number of narrow passiiges, panelled on one 
side with slabs of alabaster ; and shut in on 
the other by a high wall of earth, half buried 
in which may here and there be seen a broken 
vase, or a brick painted with brilliant co- 
lours. We may wander through these gal- 
lories for an hour or two, examining the 
marvellous sculptures, or the numerous in- 
scriptions that surround us. Hero we meet 
long rows of kings, alicndotl by their eunuchs 
and priests, there lines of winged figures, 
carrying Hr-conos ami religious emblems, 
andsoemingly in adoration before the mystic 
tree. Other entrances, formed by winged 
lions and bulls, lead us into new chambers. 
In every one of them arc fresh objects of cu- 
riosity and surprise. At length, wearied, wo 
issue from the buried edifice by a trench on 
the opposite side to that by which we enter- 
ed, and find ourselves again upon the naked 
platform. We look around in vain for any 
traces of the wonderful remains wo have just 
seen, and are half inclined to believe that wo 
have dreamed a dream, or have been listen- 
ing to some tale of Eastern romaiicc. 

Some, who may hereafter tread on the spot 
when the grass again grows over the ruins of 
the Assyrian palaces, may indeed suspect 
that 1 have been rolaling a vision. 

aiAPTER XIV. 

Excavations planned at Koiiyunjik. — Leave Ximroud. 
Bemove to Mosul.— Discovery of a Duilding in 
Kouyunjik.— Bas-reliefs.— General Description of 
Uie Sculpinres.— Excavations earried on by Mr. 
Boss.- Ills Discoveries.- Bas-reliefs.— A sculptured 
Slab and Sarcophaiius.— Preparations for my Be- 
turn to Constantinople.— Leave Mosul. 

The chambers at Nimroud had been filled 
up with earth, and the sculptures thus pre- 
served from injury. The surrounding country 
became daily more dangerous from the in- 
cursions of the Arabs of the desert, who now 
began to encamp even on tho west bank of 


the Tigris. It was lime, therefore, to leave 
tho village. As a small sum of money still 
remained at my disposal, I proposed to devote 
it to an examination of the ruins opposito 
•Mosul, particularly of the great mound of 
Kouyunjik. Allhough excavations on a smalt 
scale had already been made there, 1 had not 
hitherto had lime to superintend them my- 
self, and ill snch researches the natives of 
the country cannot be trusted. It is well 
known that almost since the fall of the Assy- 
rian Empire, a city of some extent, represent- 
ing the ancient Nineveh, although no longer 
the sent of government, nor a place of great 
importance, has stood on the banks of the 
Tigris in this pari of its course. Tho modem 
city may not have been built above the ruins 
of the ancient ; but it cortaiidy rose in their 
immodiale vicinity, cither to the east of Ihft 
river, or to the west, as the niCHlcrn Mosul. 
The alabaster slabs, which had once lined the 
walls of the old palaces, and still remained 
concealed within mounds, had been frequent- 
ly exposed by accident or by design. Those 
who wore settling in the neighbourhood soon 
found that the ruins offered an inexhaustible 
mine of building materials. The alabaster 
was dug out to be either used entire in the 
conslruclion of houses, or to he burnt for 
lime. A few years ago a bas-relief had been 
discovered in one pan of the ruins, during a 
search after stones for the erection of a bridge 
across the Tigris. The removal of slabs, ami 
the destruction of .sculptures, for similar pur- 
poses, may have been going on for centuries. 
There was, therefore, good reason to doubt 
whether any edifice, even in an imperfect, 
stale, still existed in Kouyunjik. 1 know that 
under tho village, containing the tomb of the 
prophet Jonah, there were remains of con- 
siderable impmiance, probably as eiiliro as 
those discovered at Nimroud. They owe 
their preservation to tho existence, from a 
ver)' remote period, of the tomb and village 
above Ihem. Portions of sculpture, and in- 
scriptions, had frequently been found, when 
the inhabitants of the place had dug the 
foundalinnsof their dwellings. But the pre- 
judices of the people of Mosul forbade any 
attempt to explore a sjol so venerated for its 
sanctity. 

The edifiecs at Nimroud, being far distant 
from any large town, when once buried were 
not disturbed. It does not appear that after 
the fall of the’ Empire any place of importance 
rose near them, except Selamiyah, which is 
now but an insignificant village, although it 
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may formerly hare been a small market 
town. It is three miles from the mound, and 
there are no remains near it to show that, 
at any time since the Assyrian period, it at- 
tained a considerable size. It may, conse- 
qaently, be inferred that the great mound of 
Nimroud has never been opened, and its con- 
tents carried away for building purposes, 
since the destruction of tho latest palace ; 
dzeept, as it has already been mentioned, 
when a Pasha of Mosul endeavoured to re- 
move one or two slabs to repair the tomb of 
a Mussulman saint. 

By the middle of May I had finished my 
work at Nimroud. My house was dismantled. 
The windows and doors, which had been 
temporarily fittod up, were taken out. and, 
with the little furniture that had been collect- 
ed together, wore placed on the backs of 
donkeys and camels to be carried to the town. 
The Arabs struck their tents and commenced 
their march. I remained behind until every 
one had left, and then turned my back upon 
the deserted village. We were the last to 
quit the plains of Nimroud, and, indeed, 
nearly tho whole country to tho south of 
Mosul, as far as the Zab. became, after our 
departure, a wilderness. 

ilalfway between Mosul and Nimroud the 
rood crosses a low hill. From its crest, both 
the town and the ruins are visible. I)n one 
side, in the distance, rises the pyramid, in 
the midst of the broad plain of the Jaif, and 
on tho Ollier may bo faintly distinguished the 
great artificial mound of Kouyunjik, and the 
surrounding remains. The leaning minaret 
of tho old mosque of Mosul may also be, seen 
springing above Iho dark patch which marks 
the site of tho town. Tho river can be trac- 
ed for many miles, winding in the midst of 
the plain, suddenly losing itself amongst low 
hills, and again emerging into the level 
country. The whole space over which the 
eye ranges from this spot was probably once 
covered with the buildings and gardens of 
the Assyrian capital — that great city of three 
days’ journey. At an earlier perinl, that 
distant pyramid directed the traveller from 
afar to Nineveh, when the limit.s of the city 
were small. It was then one of those pri- 
mitive settlements which, for the first time, 
had been formed by tho cougrcgalcd habUa- 
lions of men. To me, of course, the long 
dark line of mounds in the distance were 
objects of deep interest. I reined up my 
horse to look upon tlicm for the last Uiiic — 
for from no other part of the road are they 


visible — and then galloped on towards Mosul. 

In excavating at Kouyunjik, I pursued the 
plan I had adopted at Nimroud. I resided in 
the town. Tho Arabs pitched their tents on 
tho summit of the mound, at the entrances to 
the trenches. Tho Tiyari encamped at its 
fool, on the banks of the Khaiisscr, the small 
stream which flows through the ruins. Here 
the men and women f 'und a convenient 
place for their constant ablutions. They were 
still obliged, however, to fetch water, when 
required lor other purposes, from tho Tigris; 
that from the Khaiisser being considered 
heavy and unwholesome. It is rarely drunk 
by those who live near the stream, if other 
water can bo obtained from wells, or even 
from natural pools formed by the rain. The 
nearness of the ruins to Mosul enabled Iho 
inhabitants of the town to gratify their cu- 
riosity by a constant inspection of my pro- 
ca'dings; and a great crowd of gaping Miis- 
siilinans and Christians was continually 
gathered round the trenches. I rode to the 
mound early every morning, and remained 
there during the day. 

The French consul had carried on Iiis ex- 
cavations for some time at Kouyunjik, without 
finding any traces of building. He was sa- 
tisfied with digging pits or wells, a few feet 
deep, and then renouncing the attempt, if no 
sculptures or inscriptions were uncovered. 
By excavating in this desultory manner, if 
any remains of building existed under 
ground, tlnir discovery would be a mere 
chance. An .vcquaintance with the, nature 
and position of the ancient edilia’s of Assyria 
will at once suggest the proper method of 
examining the mounds which enclose them. 
The Assyrians, when about to build a palace 
or public edifice, appear to have first con- 
structed a platform, or solid compact mass 
of sun-dried bricks, about thirty or forty feet 
above the level of tho plain. Upon it they 
raised the monument. When the building 
was destroyed, its ruins, already half buried 
by the falling in of the upper walls and roof, 
remained of course on the platform, and were 
in process of time completely covered up by 
the dust and sand, carried about by Iho hot 
winds of summer. Consequently, in digging 
for remains, the first step is to reach the 
platform of sun-driod bricks. When this is 
discovered, tho trenches must be opened to 
tho level of it, and not deeper ; they should 
then be continued in opposite directions, 
care being always taken to keep along the 
platform. By these means, if there be any 
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ruins, they must necessarily bo discovorod, 
supposing the trenches to be long enough ; 
for the chambers of the Assyiinn edifices are 
generally narrow, and their walls, or the 
slabs which cased them if fallen, must sooner 
or later bo reached. 

At Kmiyunjik. the accumubtion of rubbi.sh 
and earth was very considerable, and trenches 
were dug to the depth of twenty feet, before 
the platform of unbaked bricks was discover- 
ed. Ilefiirc beginning the excavations, I 
carefully examined all pans of the mound, to 
ascertain where remains of buildings might 
most probably exist, and at length decidtsl 
upon continuing my researches where 1 had 
commenced them last summer, near the 
south-west corner. 

The workmen had been digging for several 
days without finding any other remains than 
fragments of calcined alabaster, sufficient, 
however, to encourage mo to persevere in 
the examination of this part of the ruins. 
One morning as I was in Mosul, two Arab 
women came to me, and announced that 
sculptures had been discovered. They had 
hurried from the moumls as soon as the fiist 
stab had been exposed to view, and blowing 
up the skins, which they always carry about 
with them, had swum upon them across the 
river. They had scarcely received the pre- 
sent claimed in the East by the bearers of 
good tidings, and the expectation of which 
had led to the display of so much eagerness, 
than one of my overseers, who was generally 
known from his corpulence as Toma Shish- 
man, or fat Toma, made his appearance, 
breathless from his exertions. He had hur- 
ried as fast as his legs could carry him over 
the bridge, to obtain the reward carried off, 
in this instance, by the women. 

1 rode immediately to the ruins, and, on 
entering the trenches, found that the work- 
men had reached a wall, and the remains of 
an entrance. The only slab as yet uncovered 
had been almost completely destroyed by 
lire. It stood on the edge of a deep ravine 
which ran tar into the southern sido of the 
mound. 

As the excavations at Kouyunjik were car- 
ried on in precisely the same manner as those 
at Nimroud, I need not trouble the reader 
with any detailed account of my proceedings. 
The wall first discovered proved to bo the 
side of a chamber. By following it we reach- 
ed an entrance formed by winged bulls, lead- 
ing into a second hall. In a month nine 
chambers had been explored. 


The palace had been destroyed by fire. Tte 
alabaster slabs were almost reduced to lim 0 ,i 
and many of them fell to pieces as soon as 
uncovered. The places which others had-, 
occupied could only bo traced by a thin 
white deposit, left by the burnt alabaster 
upon tho wall of sun-dried bricks, and 
having tho appearance of a coaling of 
plaster. 

In its architecture, tho newly discovered' 
edifice resembled Ibo palaces of Nimroud and 
Kliursabad. The chaiubors were long and 
narrow. The walls were of unbaked bricks, 
with a panelling of sculptured slabs. Tho 
bas-reliefs wore, however, much larger iit 
their dimensions than those generally found 
at Nimroud, being about ton feel high, and 
from eight to nine feet wide. The winged 
liuraan-headed bulls, forming the entrancos, 
were from fourteen to sixteen feel square. 
Tho slabs, unlike those I had hitherto disco- 
vered, were not divided in tho centre by 
bands of inscription, but were completely 
covered with figures. The bas-reliefs wore 
greatly inferior in general design, and in 
the beauty of the details, to thc.se of the ear- 
liest palace of Nimioud; but in many parts 
they were very carefully and minutely finish- 
ed in this respect Kouyunjik yields to no 
other known monument in Assyria. The 
winged bulls resembled in their head-dress 
thbse forming the portals in the southern 
ruins at Nimroud, and like them they had 
four legs. (1) In the costumes of the wax^ 
riors, and in the trappings and caparisons of 
the horses, tho sculptures were similar to 
those of Khorsabad. 

Inscriptions were not numerous. They 
occurred between the legs of tho winged 
bulls, above the head of the king, on bas-re- 
liefs representing tho siege or sacking of a 
city, and on the backs of many slabs ; but 
they wore all much defaced, and 1 had great 
difficulty in copying even a few characters 
from some of them. Those on the bulls 
were long, the same inscription being con- 
tinued on tho two sides of an entrance. As 
four pairs of the.se gigantic figures were dis- 
covered. each pair bearing nearly the same 
inscription, the whole may bo restored out of 
the fragments copied. (2) 

(I ) It ha« already been mentioned that tho winged 
Ilona olihe norlh-weat palace at Nimroud were Air- 
nisbed with flve legs, that the spectator, inwhatever 
|M»iUon he stood, might have a perfect Irent and aide 
view of the animal. 

(S) It is included In the collection printed for the 
Trustees oftbe BriUah Miueum. 
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The name of the king, occurring both on 
the backs of slabs and on bricks, resembles 
that occupying the second place in the ge- 
nealogical list in the short inscriptions on the 
bulls and lions of the southern, or most re- 
cent, palace of Niniroud. He was the son of 
the builder of Khorsabad. The comparative 
epoch of the foundation of this edifice can 
thus be ascertained, and its positive date will 
probably be hereafter determined . I.ong be- 
fore the discovery of the ruins, I had c/>n- 
jectured, from a hasty examination of a few 
fragments of sculpture and inscription picked 
up on the mound, that the building .which 
once stood there must be referred to the time 
of the Khorsabad king, or of his immediate 
predecessors or successors. There are certain 
peculiarities in the bas-reliefs, in the orna- 
ments, and in some of the characters used in 
t he inscriptions, which distinguish the sculp- 
tures, and connect them, at the same time, 
with those of Khorsabad. 

In the earth, above the edificeatKouyunjik, 
a few earthen vases and fragments of pottery 
were discovered ; but no sarcophagi, or tombs 
with human remains, like those of Nimroud 
and Kalah Sherghal. The foundations of 
buildings, of roughly hewn stone, were also 
found above the Assyrian ruins. One or two 
small glass bottles entire, and many fragments 
of glass, were taken out of the rubbish ; and 
on the floors of the chambers were several 
small oblong tablets of dark unbaked clay, 
having a cuneiform inscription over the sides. 
Detached slabs of lime-stone, covered with 
inscriptions, were also found in the ruins.(l) 

I will now describe the subjects of such of 
the sculptures ns could still be traced on the 
walls of the chambers. The first chamber 
seen, on entering the trenches from the ra- 
pine, was to the south east. ^ The two slabs 
which once formed its entrance had been 
almost entirely destroyed. Upon the lower 
part of them could be distinguished the feet 
and claws of an eagle or vulture, and it is 
probable that the bas-relief, when entire, re- 
presented a human figure with the head and 
extremities of a bird. The relief must have 
been, I think, even higher than that of the 
sculptures of Khorsabad. All the slabs within 
the chamber had been as much injured as 
those at the entrance. The upper part of the 
wall had been completely destroyed ; on the 
lower (about three feet of which remained) 
tsould he traced processions of warriors, and 

' CO The greater part of these small objects are in 
Ihe British Museum. 


captives passing through a thickly-wooded 
mountainous country ; the mountains being 
represented, as in the bas-reliefs of Nimroud, 
by a network of lines. On the fragment of a 
slab I could distinguish an altar or tripod, 
with vessels of various shapes near it. An 
eunuch, carrying an utensil resembling a 
censer, stood before the altar. This chamber 
was entered from a very large ball, the 
southern extremity of which had been com- 
pletely destroyed by the water-duct which had 
formed tho ravine. Its width was about forty- 
five feet, and the length of the western wall, 
from tho entrance of tho chamber already 
mentioned (to the south of which it could not 
be traced), was nearly one hundred and sixty 
feet. The first and second slabs on the west 
side of the hall appear to hove been occupied 
by one subject, the burning and sacking of a 
city. Tho bas-relief was divided into several 
parts by parallel lines. In the upper com- 
partment, which occupied about half tho 
sculpture, were represented houses, some 
two and three stories high ; they had been 
fired by tho enemy, and flames were seen 
issuing from the windows and doors. Beneath 
were three rows of warriors, some marching 
in file— each corps or regiment being dis- 
tinguished by the forms of the helmets,^ 
arms, and shields of the men. Others were 
carrying away the spoil, consisting of furni- 
ture, vases, chariots, and horses. On the 
bottom of the slabs were figured vines bear- 
ing grapes. The captured city stood upon a 
mountain, and above it was a short inscrip- 
tion, probably containing its name, and a re- 
cord of the event represented by the bas- 
relief. The legend was unfortunately almost 
illegible. Tho two slabs were greatly injured, 
and in many places had been entirely de- 
stroyed. 

On the adjoining slab was a mountain 
clothed with forests. Scattered amongst the 
trees wero seen many warriors, some de- 
scending in military array, and leading pri- 
soners towards a castle, the w-all of which 
could bo distinguished on the edge of the 
slab ; others ascending tho steep rocks with 
the aid of their spears, or resting, seated 
under the trees. The next slab probably 
contained a part of the same subject, but it 
had been completely destroyed. 

The wrall was here interrupted by an en- 
trance formed by two winged bulls, nearly 
16 % feet square, and sculptured out of one 
slab. The human heads of these gigantic 
animals had disappeared. The inscription, 
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wliich originally covered all partis of the slab 
not occupied by the relief, Wics »o much do- 
faced, that 1 was only able to copy a few lines 
of it. This entrance ivas narrow, scarcely 
ciceo ling six feel, differing in this respect 
from tho entrances at Niniruud. The pave- 
ment was formed by one slab, elaborately 
carved with figures of flowers, resembling 
the lotus, and with other ornaments. Behind 
the bulls wa>a short inscription, containing 
the name anil titles of the king. 

Beyond this entrance the w alls of tho great 
hall, to the distance of forty-live feet, had 
been destroyed. On the lower part of a slab 
could be traced the extremities of a human 
figure, but the romaimiig sculptures were 
cnnipleloly defacc’d. Of tho slabs forming the 
rest of the wall, to the end cf the chamber, 
only two were siiflicienlly well prosened to 
be drawn, even in part. On the others I could 
trace, with difficulty, warriors descending 
and ascending tliickly-wc'oded luountains, as 
in the bas rcliof alieady described. On one 
was ihe interior of a castle, the walls flanked 
by towers, and having angular batllenionts ; 
the whole represented, as at Nimroud, by a 
kind of ground plan. The king, seated 
within, on a high chair or throne, was re- 
ceiving his vizir, who was accompanied by 
his attendants. Behind the king stood two 
eunuchs, raising fans or fly-flappers over his 
bead. Without the walls were prisoners, 
their hands confined by uianucles; and within 
were ropreseoted the interiors of several 
bouses and tents. In the tents were seen 
men apparently engaged in a variety of do- 
mestic occupations, and articles of furniture, 
such as tables, couches, and chairs. To the 
tent-poles were suspended some utensils, per- 
haps vases thus hung up, as is still the cus- 
tom ill the East, to civol water. Above the 
bead of the king was one line of inscription 
containing bis name and titles. The castle 
was built on a mountain, and was surrounded 
by trees. It had probably been captured by 
the Assyrians, and the bas-relief represented 
the king celebrating his victory, and receiv- 
ing his prisoners within the walls. 

Another slab recorded tho conquest of a 
mountainous country. Thu enemy occupied 
tho summit of a wooded hill, which they de- 
fended against numerous Assyrian warriors, 
who were seen scaling tho rocks, supporting 
themselves with their spears and with poles, 
or drawing themselves up by the branches of 
trees. Others, rotuioing from the combat, 
were desewding the mountains, driring cap- 
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fives before them, or carrying away the heads 
of tho slain. 

A spacious entrance at the upper end of the 
hall opened into a small chamber, which will 
ho hereafter described. The bulls forming 
this poruil were in belter preservation than 
those discovered at the first entrance. The 
human heads, with tho high and elaborately 
adorned tiara of tho later Assyrian period, al- 
though greatly injured, could still be distin- 
guished. Uf tho inscription also a consider- 
able portion remained entire. 

I' pun the two slabs beyond this entrance 
was a subject uf considerable interest. Ves- 
sels filled with warriors, and females, wore 
represented leaving a castle, built on the sea- 
shore, and on the declivity of a mountain. A 
man stood at the castle gale, which opened 
ininiedialely upon Ihe water. A wuman.wbo 
had already embarked in one of Ihe ships, 
was seen slreldiing out her arms lo receive 
a child which the man was giving to her. 
The sea was indicated by wavy lines, carried 
across the slab from top to bottom, and by 
fisii, crabs, and turtles. 'I he vessels wore of 
two kinds ; some had masts and sails as weU 
as oars, others were impelled by rowers alone. 
They were furnished with two docks. On the 
upper stood warriors armed with spears, and 
women wearing high turbans or mitres. On 
Ihe lower (wliicb was probably divided into 
two coniparlmenls) were double sets of row- 
ers; eight, and sometimes ten men sitting 
on a side, making sixteen or twenty in all. 
The sides of the upper dock, as well as the 
balllenients of the castle on the sea shore, 
wore hiuig with shields. From the costume 
uf the figures, and tho position of the city, it 
would appear that they were not Assyriaos, 
but a conquered people, flying from the ene- 
my. it will be shown that an As.syrian cuu- 
quesl of the Tyrians, or of some other nation 
occupying the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
was probably recorded by the bas-relief. 

On the two slabs adjoining the sea-{>ieee 
was teprosentod the besieging army. The 
upper part of both slabs had destroyed ; 
on tho lower were still preserved a few Assy- 
rian warriors, protected by the high wicker 
shield, and dis^arging arrows in the direc- 
tion of the castle. Bows of prisoners, vvillt 
their hands hound, wore also seen lod away 
by the conquerors. 

A third entrance, narrower than that on 
tho opposite side of the ball, led into a chanir 
her to the cast. It was formed by two winged 
human-beaded bulls and two slabs, with ban- 
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reliefs representing a battle in a hilly coun- 
try, wooded with pines or fir trees. All these 
sculptures had been greatly injured. 

Beyond this entrance the slabs, to the dis- 
tance of fourteen feet, had been completely 
dostroycit. The first, partly presened, was 
divided into six compartments. In the upper 
was represented the sack of a city, out of 
which men were dragging chariots, and driv- 
ing horses and cattle ; a second castle stood 
on a hill above. In the second and third 
compartments were combats between horse- 
men, and warriors on foot ; and in the re- 
mainder, rows of chariots, drawn by two 
horses, and carrying each three warriors, pre- 
ceded by horsemen armed with long spears. 
At the bottom of the slab, and between the 
warriors, were trees. Two other slabs were 
uncovered, but the subjects upon them could 
not be ascertained. As the trench now ap- 
proached the ravine, and there appeared to 
be no chance of finding any sculptures, even 
sufficiently well prt^served to be drawn, I re- 
moved the workmen to another part of the 
ruins. 

The doorway on the west side of the hall 
led into a second hall of large extent, though 
considerably smaller than the last described. 
The four sides were almost entire, but the 
bas-reliefs had unfortunately suffered greatly 
from the fire, and in many places the slabs 
had disappeared altogether. Mixed with tho 
rubbish, which covered this part of the ruins, 
were fragments of alabaster, and remains of 
sculpture. 

The three first slabs to the left appear to 
have been each divided into three coiuparl- 
mcnls. In the first and second wore rows of 
archers and slingers ; and in the third, war- 
riors marching in single file, and each carry- 
ing a spear and a shield. On the two follow- 
ing slabs was one subject — the taking by 
assault of a city or castle, built near a river 
in a mountainous country and surrounded by 
trees. Warriors, armed with spears, were 
'Scaling the rocks, and archers, discharging 
thejr arrows at the besieged, stood at the foot 
of the mountain. The upper half of both 
slabs, containing the greater part of the castle 
and the figures of those who manned its walls, 
had been destroyed. On the sixth slab the 
same castle was continued. Tho walls were 
carried down the sides of the mountain to its 
foot ; and houses were represented on the 
banks of the river. The archers and spears- 
men of the besieging army were assembled 
without the city. Some warriors had already 
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mounted the walls, and were slaying the be- 
sieged on the’housc tops ; whilst others were 
leading off the captives they had taken. The 
river was full of fish, tortoises, and eels. 

The adjoining corner stone was divided 
into three compartments ; the upper contain- 
ed mountains and trees; in the centre were 
represented an eunuch, and a bearded scribe 
writing down, on rolls of parchment or lear 
ther, tho number of heads of the enemy which 
were brought to them by two warriors, who 
were placing their trophies in a heap at the 
feet of the registrars, in the lower compart- 
ment were three warriors with spears and 
shields. 

Tho king in his chariot, preceded by war- 
riors on fool, was represented on another slab. 
At the Iwttom was a river, and at the top, 
mountains and trees. This bas-relief was 
also much injured. On the five following 
slabs, which were almost entirely defaced, 
could be traced one subject, tho siege and 
sack of a city. The king appeared in his 
chariot, and warriors were seen driving off 
prisoners and cattle. The mountains and 
river still indicated the scene of the events 
recorded. On another men and women led 
off as prisoners, and flocksof sheep and goals, 
and herds of cattle, were better preserved 
than the figures on the preceding slabs. 

On several others, tho bas-reliefs had been 
almost completely destroyed. Here and there 
I could trace warriors discharging their ar- 
rows, prisoners and cattle driven away, and 
a king or warrior in his chariot. There were 
also the outlines of castles, mountains, and 
trees ; but the whole series was far too much 
injured to be even sketched. 

The winged bulls, forming the entrance 
into the hall to the west, were also in a very 
dilapidated condition, and the heads were 
wanting. Belweett them I discovered a lion- 
headed human figure, raising a sword or staff 
in one hand. It was sculptured ou a small 
slab. Half the figure had been destroyed. 

Beyond this entrance thew'alls were in no 
better condition. On certain slabs tlie designs 
could however still be traced. Among them 
were depicted a double row of warriors, 
carrying spears and shields, separated by a 
river from horsemen riding amongst moun- 
tains; men leading horses, and warriors 
bringing tbeheadsof tho slain to the scribes; 
horsemen ascending mountains, separated 
by a river from the figures above. One was 
belter preserved. The king stood in a chariot, 
holding a bow in his left hand, and raising 
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his right in token of triamph. He was ac- 
companied by a charioteer, and by an at- 
tendant bearing an umbrella, to which was 
hung a long curtain, falling behind the back 
of the king, and screening him entirely from 
the sun. The chariot was drawn by two 
horses, and was preceded by spearmen and 
archers. Above the king was originally a 
short inscription, probably containing his 
name and titles, but it had been entirely de- 
faced. Horsemen, crossing well-wooded 
mountains, were separated from the group 
just described by a river abounding in fish. 

The remaining bas-reliefs in this chamber 
appear to hare recorded similar events, the 
conquests of the Assyrians, and the triumphs 
of their king. Only four of them unfortu- 
nately were sufficiently well preserved to en- 
able me to make drawings ; the rest were 
almost completely destroyed. Tlie taking fay 
assault of a city was portrayed on two of 
them with great spirit. Warriors, armed 
with spears, were mounting ladders, placed 
against the walls ; those who manned the 
battlements and lowers being held in check 
and assailed by archers who discharged their 
arrows from below. The enemy defended 
themselves with spears and bows, and carried 
small oblong shields. Above the castle a 
small inscription recorded most probably the 
name of the city captured by the Assyrians ; 
it had unfortunately suffered great injury, a 
few characters only being preserved. Under 
the castle walls w ere captives, driven off by 
the conquerors ; and at the boltnni and lop 
of the slab wore mountains, trees, and a 
river, to indicate the nature of the country 
in which the event represented took place. 

The entrance, formed by two w inged bulls, 
led to a second chamber, a part only of which 
1 was able to explore. The alabaster slabs 
had in many places completely disappeared, 
and I could not even trace the walls and 
form of the aparlmcnt. On two however 
woro portrayed a mountainous country, a 
river running through the midst of it. 
The higher parts of the mountains were 
clothed with a forest of pines nr firs, the 
middle region by vineyards, and the lower by 
trees, resembling those on other slabs, pro- 
bably the dwarf oak of the country. The 
king was seen riding through the forest in 
his chariot, accompanied by many horse- 
men. The remaining slabs were covered 
from lop to bottom with rows of warriors, 
spearmen, and archers, in their respective 
costumes, and in military array. Each slab 
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must have contained several hundred minute 
figures, sculptured with great care and de- 
licacy. 

I found only one outlet from this chamber. 
The chambers to the west were discovered by 
digging through the wall. Here, loo, the lire 
had raged, and whilst the walls had in many 
places completely disappeared, the few slabs 
that still remained in Ihcir places were broken 
into a thousand pieces, and could scarcely 
be held together whilst I skolcheil the bas- 
reliefs. The chambers were half filled by a 
heap of charcoal, earth, and fragments of 
burnt alabaster. Upon the walls of one of 
these western rooms were the siege and cap- 
ture of a city, standing on the banks of a river 
in the midst of forests and mountains. On 
one slab could bo seen warriors culling down 
trees, to form an approach to iho castle, 
whilst others were combaling w ith the enemy 
in the woods. On adjoinitig slabs were war- 
riors scaling the walls, slaughtering sheep, 
driving olT captives and cattle, and carrying 
away the heads of the slain. Sinull figures, 
wearing high caps, and having their hands 
joined in front, were represented as silting 
.islrido on poles, and borne on men’s shoul- 
ders. They may have been the divinities, or 
idols, of the conquered people. The king in 
his chariot, the uinbrclla held over his head 
by an eunuch, wasreceiviug the spoil. 

On one slab was a fisherman fishing with 
a hook and line in a pond. Upon his back 
was a w icker basket, containing the fish he 
had caught. This was almost the only frag- 
ment of sculpture that I was able to move and 
send to England, as a specimen of the bas- 
reliefs of Kouyunjik. Adjoining was a cham- 
ber of which the remnants of walls still exist- 
ing worn only to the height of about four 
feet. Here could be traced loi\g lines of c,-»p- 
lives; amongst them wonrcii carrying their 
cliilJren,and riding on mules. The prisoners 
were brought by archers before warriors, 
standing to receive them, with their spears 
raised, and their sliields resting on the 
ground . 

The bas-reliefs on Iho walls of another 
chamber in this pari of Ihe ruins recorded 
the vielories and triumphs of Ihe king in a 
mountainous country, and the siege of a city 
standing on the banks of a river. The king 
stood in his chariot, and around him were 
warriors leading away horses and caplivos, 
bringing heads to the scribes, and contend- 
ing in battle with the enemy. All the slabs, 
however, were equally injured. The figures 
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which remained upon them could scarcely be 
distinguished. 

The wide portal, formed by the winged 
bulls, led from the largest chamber or ball 
into a small room, which had no other en- 
trance. One side of it was completely de- 
stroyed. On the remaining slabs were repre- 
sented the siege, and sack of a city, standing 
between two rivers, in the midst of groves of 
palm trees. From the absence of monntains, 

■ the nature of the trees, and the two rivers, it 
may be conjectured that the sculptures in this 
chamber recorded the conquest of some part 
of Mesopotamia, or the subjugation of a peo- 
ple, inhabiting that country, who had re- 
belled against the authority of the AssjTian 
king. Fortunately, a short inscription above 
the captured city has been preserved almost 
entire ; and we may hope to find in it the 
name of the conquered nation. The king was 
represented, several times, in his chariot 
amidst groves of palm trees, and preceded 
and followed by warriors. The tesiegers 
were seen cutting down the palms to open and 
clear the approaches to the city. 

A part only of the eastern chamber was un- 
covered. Several of the slabs appear to have 
been purposely destroyed, as there were 
marks of the chisel upon them. One of the 
winged bulls, farming an entrance at the 
southern end of the chamber, had fallen from 
its place. On the slab adjoining it was a 
gigantic winged human ligiire, the upper part 
of which had been defaced. On some of the 
slabs conld be traced warriors urging their 
horses at full speed ; some discharging, at the 
same lime, their arrows, (1) Beneath the 
horsemen were rows of chariots and led horses. 
After my departure from Mosul, Mr. Ross 
continued the excavations along this wall, 
and discovered several other slabs and the 
openings into throe now chambers, one en- 
trance having, it appears, been formed by 
four sphinxes, fragments of which were 
found amongst the rubbish. The subjects of 
the bas-reliefs appear to have been nearlv the 
same os those preceding them. Mr. Ross 
could trace chariots, horsemen, archers, and 
warriors in mail. The country, in which the 
events recorded took place, was indicated by 
a river and palm trees. On one slab were the 
remains of two lions. This wall having ceased 
altogether, ho first opened a trench in the 
same direction, but without coming upon 
any other remains of building. Resuming 

( I ) Casta of two o( these borsemeu are in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 
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the excavations at right angles to the end of 
the wall, he discovered, about eighteen feet 
from it, an immense square slab, which he 
conjectures to be a dais or altar, resembling 
that found in the great hall of the principtd 
ediOco at Nimroud. The wall was continued 
beyond it. The lower part of a few slabs still 
remained, and it was evident that they had 
been sculptured ; but this part of the building 
had been so completely destroyed by fire, that 
Mr. Ross'soon renounced any further attempt 
to examine it. 

This was the extent of my di.scovorios at 
Kouyunjik. The ruins were evidently those 
of a palace of great extent and magnificence. 
From the size of the stabs and the number of 
the figures, the walls, when entire and paint- 
ed, as they no doubt originally were, must 
have been of considerable beauty, and the 
dimensions of the chambers must hqve added 
greatly to the general effect. At that time the 
palace rose, above the river, which swept 
round the fool of the mound. Then also the 
edifice, now covered by tlic village of Nobbi 
Yunus, stood entire above the stream, and 
the whole quadrangle was surmundell by lofty 
walls cased ivilh stone, their towers adorned 
with sculptured alabaster, and their gateways 
formed by colossal bulls. The position of the 
ruios proves, that at une lime this was one of 
Iho most important parts of Nineveh ; and the 
magnificence of the remains, that the edifices 
must have been founded by one of the greatest 
of the Assyrian monarchs. 

Mr. Ross having been requested, by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, to carrj- on 
Iho excavations, on a small scale, in Koiiyiin- 
jik, he judiciously made experiments in va- 
rious parts of the mound, llis discoveries 
are of great interest, and tend to prove that 
thero were more buildings than one on the 
platform ; but whether llicy were all of the 
same epoch 1 have no means of judging, Mr. 
Ros-s not liaving yet sent mo the copies of any 
inscriptions from Iho palace last explored by 
him. Unforinnalcly the building newly found 
owes its destruction to fire, liko that in the 
south-west corner. Hitherto Mr. Ross lias 
been unable to niova any entire bas-rclicfs, 
allhoi^h there -are fragments which it is 
lioped will he secured, and added to the col- 
lection of Assyrian antiquities to be brought 
to this country. 

Mr. Ross, on abandoning the edifice that i 
had discovered, removed the workmen to the 
• opposite side of the mound. Here he has 
I found a chamber formed by slabs diridod in 
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the centre, as at KbeurMhad and Nimeoud. by 
baiidi uf inscription, and having bas-reliefs 
in the two coiuparunents. “The sculptores 
represent,” writes Mr. Koss, “ the return of 
an army in triumph, with chariots, led horses, 
and captives, marching along the banks of a 
river, upon which are groves uf date-trees in 
fruit. The river is full of fish, tortoises, and 
crabs. Beyond is a city (also on the banks of 
the river), out of tite gates of which are pro- 
ceeding men and women on foot, in carts 
drawn by oxen, and on mules, some bearing 
presents to the conquerors. Near the castle 
is a field of millet in ear. In the procession 
are carried two circular models of towns” 
(probably repreaenling places captured by the 
king). “ The accunniUtion of earth above 
the ruins is so groat that the workmen are 
now tunnelling to reacli the sculptures.” 

At the foot of the mound Mr. Ross has 
found a mouument of considerable interest. 
It was first uncovered by a utan ploughing. 
In shape it somewhat resembles a tombstono, 
being about three feet high and rounded at 
the top. Upon it is a figure, probably that of 
a king, and a long inscription in the cunei- 
form character. Above the figore are various 
emblems, amongst which is the winged divi- 
nity in the circle. It was erect, and supported 
hy brickwork when discovered ; and near it 
was a sarcophagus in baked clay. Mr. Ross 
suggests that the whole may have been an 
Assyrian tomb; but Iquestion whether there 
is sufficient evidence to prove that ils original 
site was where it was found ; or that it had 
not been used, as portions of stabs with in- 
scriptions al Niinroud, by people who occu- 
pied the country after the destruction of the 
pure Assyrian monuments. This interesting 
relic is nearly perfect, one corner alone hav- 
ing been injured. 

(t) III the winter of this year Mr. Ross visited the 
rock tablets otHavlan, which want of time had, to 
my i;real reicret, prevented me examining. The ac- 
coiiiit he has obligingly sent me of the result uf his 
journey to lliese very remarkable remains is so in- 
teresting. that 1 venture to transcribe it. “ I left 
Voaul," lie writes, “a lillte before Asr," ilhc time of 
anernoon prayer,) “and readied Baaxani after dark. 
IHiring the night it rained heavily, and I startcil 
with rain and a liigh culling cold wind, which lasted 
the whole day. After a very disagreeable ride over 
the Jebcl Mnkloiib and tlic Missouri hills, I reached 
Bavlan an hour aRersiinset. The village stands on 
tlie Gomel, at the point wlicre Uio high range of 
moiiDiains, running hcliind Slicikli Adi, sinks into 
liills. U consists of three wretched houses, whose 
inh.abilanta” (Kurds) “arc in an e<iually desUtutc 
condition. 1 liad great diflicully in procuring any 
food for my liorscs and mules, and could Ibid no- 
thing but a little rice to give them— there being 
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In a mnund, so vast as that of Koiiyunjik, 
it is probable that many remains of the higlr- 
est interest still exist. As it has been seen, 
the aocumulation of rubbish Ls so great, that 
a mere superficial examination would not 
suffice to prove the absence of subterranean 
buildings. Hitherto only two corners of the 
mound have been partially explored ; and ia 
both have ruins, with sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, been discovered. They have been cxi- 
posed to the same great conflagration which 
apparently destroyed all the edifices built 
upon the platform. It is possible, however, 
that other parts of these palaces may be 
found, which, if they have not escaped alto- 
gether the general deslnictinn, mar at least 
be sufflcienlly well preserved to admit of the 
removal of many important relics. Such 
was the ca.se at Khorsabad in ruins of mneh 
less eiteiil. 

Although there may possibly be remains 
of more than one epoch in Kouyunjik, I much 
doubt whether there are any edifices earlier 
than that built by the monarch wiio is men- 
tioned, in the inscriptions of the most recent 
palace of Nimroud, as the son of the founder 
of Khorsabad. His name ixtcurs on all the 
bricks and monuments hitherto discovered 
(as far as I am aware) in Kouyunjik, in the 
neighbouring mound of Nebbi Yunus, and io 
the smaller mounds forming the large qua- 
drangle opposite Mosul. Friun the descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Ross of the sculptures he 
has recently found. I recognise in them, as 
well as in the ba.s-reliefs of the palace above 
described, the style and mode of treatment of 
Khorsabad and of the latter monuments of 
Nimroud. (1) 

Further researches at Kouyunjik could 
scarcely fail to be productive of many inte- 
resting and important results. Tho inscrip- 

noillicr wheat nor Ijarler in llic place. Immetliately 
opposite the village, on ttjc west stUeoftlie Gomel, 
rise the ciiffc. on w hich are llie has-reliets. There 
are eight small tablets, each containing the portrait 
Ota king, about four ieet liigli, and one very large 
tablet with two kings, apparently wursliipping two 
pricst-llke ngiires standing, the one on a lion, and 
the other on a griffin. Above this tablet rose a sta- 
tue on tw o lions, hut now only the paws of a lion 
arc welt preserved; the outline of the head of one 
can be iraced, hut the statue is reduced to a sipian; 
oblong block. I fancy it may have been a spliinx 
like those of Nimroud. In the river are two masses 
of rock, witli ffinues of priests or gods standing on 
the b,acks of animals, which must have origtnally 
been very beautiful. Other large masses of rock are 
in the water, and may once has'o borne bas-reliefs. 
There is also a tablet on wliich the body of a bull 
may be Iraced, bnt very much defaced. I could not 
flnd the llgure of the gigantic borsemao. It may be 
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(ions hiiherlo found amongst the ruins are 
few in number. The bas-reli' b ovidently 
relate, to great events, — to the conquest of dis- 
tant kingdoms, and the subjugation of power- 
ful nations. The identity of the name of the 
king, who caused them to be executed, with 
that found on the well-known tablets near 
Beyroiit, at the mouth of the Dog river, or the 
Nahr-el-Kelb, proves that the Assyrian Km- 
pire, at the time of the building of lha Kou- 
yuujik palaces, extendo I to the borders of tlic 
Mediterranean ; and this, as well as several 
Other circumstances, goes far to show tlut 
the bas-reliefs in which the sea is represeut- 
ed celebrate the conquest of Tyre or Sidon. 
But 1 w ill defer to another chapter any fur- 
ther remarks upon the historical and other 
infurination afforded by the sculptures of 
Kouyunjik, and upon the importance of fur- 
ther rt»archos. 

My labours in Assyria had now drawn to 
a close. The funds assigned to the Trustees 
of the British Museum fur tho excavations 
had been expended, and, from the instruc- 
tions sent to me, further researches were not, 
for the present at least, conlomplaled. It 
now, therefore, only remained lor me to wind 
up my affairs in Mosul, to bid adieu to iny 
friends there, and to turn my steps home- 
wards, after an absence of some years. The 

that it is «o much tnjureU that neither 1 nor the vil- 
lattcrs could (liseorer it. Some ot the tmall lablel!i 
are on Ihe perpendicular face of llie rock, otliers arc 
readied hy a narrow ledge. Where any fooUng 
could be obtained, I trod with my Tiyari woollen 
iboes. ur all the tahleU which I examined, eillier 
closely or from below, only one has an inscription. 

II is a tablet easily approached. The writing runs 
completely across it. even over the llgureofttie king; 
but it is greatly injured from boles having been 
bored in it. as well as trom long exposure— so much 
•0 th. 1 t I was unable to copy it. On Ihe body of llie 
king, and In the centre of the writing, is ail inscrlp- 
tsoD enclosed wilhiu a triangle— I suppose a name. 
The large taldct, and that cuntainiiig tlie hull, liave 
chambers cut lieliiiid them. I am inclined to think 
(bat Uicse chambers were excavated at the same 
Uniu aa the portraits were sculptured. Their use is 
Obvious. Tliey w ere tombs, and my idea is that 
tho bas reliefs outside are the portrallt uf Ihe mun- 
•rchswho were burled within. Pielurc toyaurself 
• tmall room, square In abajie, and with a flat vault. 
On eillicr side, recestes or niclies” ..resembliog a 
small oven) “are cut into the wall, evidently to bold 
a body These niches, being only about tour feet 
long, may be thought too small to receive i man; 
but 1 im^ue that the corpse was crammed into a 
larcoplisgus, similar to those discoveredatNimroud, 
whieli the recesses are well calculated to eontain. 
These tombs must once have been closed ; now they 
have small doors and even windows; those in the 
luge tablet am numerous, and give the idea of a 
gburcb. The whole sUff would have made an m- j 
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ruins of Nimroud had been again covered up, 
and its palaces were once more hidden 
from the eye. The sculptures taken from 
them had been .safely removed to Busrah. and 
were now awaiting their final transport U> 
England. The inscriptions, which promise to 
iiislrucl us in the history and civilisation of 
one of ihu most ancient and illustrious na- 
tions of tho earth, had been carefully copied. 
On looking back upon tbe few mouths that t 
had pas.sod in Assyria, I could not but feel 
some satisfaction ol the result of my labours. 
Scarcely a year before, with the exception of 
the ruins of Khorsabad, not one As.syrian mo- 
nument was known. Almost sufficient ma- 
terials had now been obtained to enable us to 
restore much of the lost history of tho coun- 
try, and to confirm Ihu vague tradiliems of 
Ihe learning and civilisation of its people, 
hitherto Irealed as fabulous. It had often oc- 
curred to me, during my labours, that tbe 
lime of the discovery of these remain.s was so 
opportune, that a person inclined to be super- 
stitious might look upon it as something 
more than accidental, llad these palacos been 
by chance exposed to view some years before, 
no one would have been ready to lake advan- 
tage of the circum.slanco, and tliey w ould 
have been completely destroyed by the inha- 
bitants of Ihe country, llad they been dis- 

trriucly pretty iketch. The windowi ofthelarge care 
are rto«e together in pair^, and arched. Being with*' 
out a ladder, I could not get into them, and ruuld 
not therefore ascertain wrhether tltey belonged to 
one large chamber, or to several adjoining cham' 
bers. 1 Dm inclined to Ibiuk Uiat the latter is Uie 
case. It would seem that these bas-reliefs covered 
royal tombs, with concealed entrance-, which were, 
at a later period, broken open and pillaKCd, and 
afterwards converted into dwellings, and the win- 
dows opened. It is possible llial chambers atilt un- 
ritlfd miuht be found behind the smaller tablets, 
1 suspect that the inscription has been injured by 
boles having been bored Inio it to mike an opening, 
and that Ihcaltuiupt was subscqucutly abandoned. 
There are various signs and religious eoiblema 
scattered about— rhielly representations of tbe sun 
and moon.*' It Is to be regretted that Mr. Ross was 
unable to take a copy of the inscription, which 
would probably have enabled me to ascertain the 
comparative epoch of Uie tablets, with reference to 
tbe ruins of the Assyrian palaces. His suggestion, 
with regard to these bas-rclicfe marking places of 
sepulture, is well deserving of attention. U is pos- 
sible that 1 may, at some future period, be able to 
examine these rock sculptures w itb the attention 
they deserve, and to determine Uieir use. At present 
I there is reason to believe that the chambers belong 
to a more recent period than Ibe Assyrian bas-ro* 
liefs ; but their date has not been satisfactorily 
determined, and they may after all have been what 
Mr. Rose conjectures. 
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covered a lillle laler, it is highly probable 
that there would have been insurmountable 
objcciions to their removal. It was conse- 
iiuciilly just at the right moment that they 
were disinterred ; and we have been fortu- 
nate enough to acquire the most convincing 
and lasting evidence of that magniflconco 
and power, which made Nineveh the wonder 
of the ancient world, and her fall the theme 
of the prophets, as the most signal instance 
of divine vengeance. Without the evidence 
that these monuments afford, wo might al- 
most have doubted that the groat Nineveh 
ever existed, so completely “ has she become 
a desolation and a waste.” 

Before my departure I was desirous of giv- 
ing a last entertainment to my workmen, and 
to those who had kindly aided me in my la- 
bours. On the western side of Kouyunjik 
there is a small village. It belongs, with the 
mound, to a former slave of a Pasha of the 
AbdKil-Jcleel family, who had received his 
liberty, and the land containing tho mins, 
as a reward for long and faithful services. 
This village was chosen for the festivities, 
and tents for the accommodation of all the 
guests were pitched around it. Large plat- 
ters tilled with boiled rice, and divers inex- 
plicable messes, only appreciated by Arabs, 
and those who have lived with them — tho 
chief components being garlic and sour milk 
— were placed before tho various groups of 
men and women, who squatted in circles on 
the ground. Dances were then commenced, 
and were carried on through the greater part 
of the night, the Tiyari and the Arabs joining 
in them, or relieving each other by turns. 
The dancers were happy and enthusiastic, 
and kept up a constant shouting. Tho quiet 
Christian ladies of Mosul, who had scarcely 
beforo this occasion ventured beyond tho 
walls of tho town, gazed with wonder and 
delight on tho scone ; lamenting, no doubt, 
that tho domestic arrangements of their hus- 
bands did not permit more frequent indul- 
gence in such gaieties. 

At the conclusion of the entertainment I 
spoke a few words to the workmen, inviting 
any who hod been wronged, or ill-used, to 
come forward and receive such redress as it 
was in my power to afford, and expressing 
my satisfaction at the successful termination 
of our labours without a single accident. One 
Sheikh Khalaf, a very worthy roan, who was 
usually the spokesman on such occasions, 
answered for his companions. They had 
lived, ho said, under my shadow, and, God 


be praised, no one had cause to complain. 
Now that I was leaving, they should leavo 
also, and seek tho distant banks of tho 
Khabour, where at least they would bo far 
from tho authorities, and be able to enjoy tho 
little they had saved. All they wanted was 
each man a teskore, or note, to certify that 
they had been in my service. This would 
not only bo some protection to them, but they 
would show my writing to their children, and 
would tell them of the days they had passed 
at Niniroud. Please God, I should return to 
the Jebours, and live in tents with them on 
their old pasture grounds, where there wore 
as many ruins as at Nimroud, plenty of 
plunder within reach, and gazelles, wild 
boars, and lions for the chase. After Sheikh 
Khalaf had concluded, the women advanced 
in a body and made a similar address. I gave 
a few presents to the principal workmen and 
their wives, and all wore highly satisfied with 
their treatment. 

A few days afterwards, the preparations for 
my departure were complete. 1 paid my last 
visit to Essad Pasha, called upon the principal 
people of the town, and on the 2Ath of June 
was ready to leave Mosul. 

I was accompanied on my journey to Con- 
stantinople by Mr. Horniuzd Rassani, Ibrahim 
Agha, and the Bairakdar, and by several 
members of the household of the late Pasha ; 
who were ready, in return for their own food 
and that of their horses, to serve me on tho 
road. \Vo were joined by many other tra- 
vellers, who had been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to travel to the north in company with 
a sufliciently strong party. The country was 
at this time veiy insecure. The Turkish 
troops had marched against Beder Khan Cey, 
who had openly declared his indepondence, 
and defied tho authority of the Sultan. Tho 
failure of the crops had brought parties of 
Arabs abroad, and scarcely a day passed 
without the plunder of a caravan and tho 
murder of travellers. The Pasha sent a body 
of irregular horse to accompany me as far as 
the Turkish camp, which 1 wished to visit on 
my way. With this escort, and with my own 
party, all well armed and prepared to defend 
themselves, I had no cause to apprehend any 
accident. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rassam, all tho European re- 
sidents, and many of tho principal Christian 
gentlemen of Mosul, rodo out with me to some 
distance from the towm. On the opposite side 
of the river, at the foot of tho bridge, were 
tho ladies who had assembled to bid me fare^ 
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well. Beyond them were the \vives and 
daughters of my workmen, who clung to my 
horse, many of (hem shedding tears as they 
kis.sed my hand. The greater part of the 
Arabs insisted upon walking as far as Tel Kef 
with me. In this village supper had been 
prepared for the party. Old Gouriel, the 
Kiayali, still rejoicing in hisdninken leer, 
w:a» there to receive os. We sat on the 
house-top till midnight. Tlie horses were 
then loaded and saddled. I hid a last farewell 
to my Arabs, and started on tho first stage of 
our long 


liaterialt tor the Hiitory nt Aiiyrla.— Comparative 
Date* of MoniiuieiiU.— Aaayrian Writing — The 
Cuneiform.— its Vaiietiv*.— Awyrlan Records. — 
Writing .Maleriats— Monumental Rerords -Bricks 
and Tilra.- Progrc»8 in Deciphering.- Aasyrian 
MonumenU of Varioua Period*.- Ttie ivory Orna- 
ments.— Cartouche*. — Conneetion between Asayria 
and Egypt. — Uistortcat Evideneeof Perlodof Nimw 
—The A»*yrian Dynartie.*.— The Tomba at Nlm- 
roud.— Antiquity of Nineveh. 

I HAVE endeavoured, in the preceding 
pages, to describe the manner in which ei- 
cavations wore carried on amongst tho ruins 
of Nineveh, and the discoveries to which they 
gave rise. At tho same time I have sought 
to convey to the reader, by short descriptions 
of IheChaldiPans, tho Arabs, and tho Vezidis, 
some idea of the people who are now found 
within tho limits of the ancient kingdom of 
.\ssyria Proper. This account of my labours 
would, however, lu! incomploto, were I not 
In point out ih.' most important of their 
results ; wero I not to show how far the mo- 
miineiits and remains discovered lend to elu- 
cidate disputed questions of history or chro- 
nology, or to throw light upon the civilis.i- 
tion, manners, and arts of a people so little 
known as tho Assyrians. It must, however, 
be remembered that our materials are as yet 
pjceeditigly incomplete. The history' of this 
remarkable nation, as derived from its mo- 
numents, isa subject hitherto left untouched ; 
and indeed within a very few months alone 
have w e possessed any positive data In aid us 
in such an inquiry. The meagre, and mostly 
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fabulous, notices scattered through the works 
of ancient writers, scarcely afford us any aid 
whatever ; fcr Nineveh had almost been 
forgotten before history began. Tho exami- 
nation of remains existing on the hanks of the 
Tigris has been but limited. Many extensive 
ruins are yet unexplored, and it can scarcely 
be doubled that there are still mounds enclos- 
ing records and monuments, the recovery of 
which w ould add greatly to our acquaintance 
with this long-lost people. 

Only three spots have been hitherto exa- 
mined, Nimroud.Kouyunjik.andKhorsabad ; 
and of the three, Khorsabad, the smallest, 
alone thoroughly. Unfortunately in the As- 
syrian edifices, little but the sculptured slabs 
has been preserved. All the painted re- 
cords which once covered the walls, in ad- 
dition to the has reliefs of alabaster, have 
perished. Nor have we, as in Egypt, laby- 
rinths of tombs on the sides of which, as 
well as on tho walls and columns of tho tem- 
ples, arc most faithfully and elaborately por- 
trayed the history, the arts, the manners, 
and the domestic life of tho former occupiers 
of the land— so fully indeed, that, from these 
monuments alone, wo are able to obtain a 
complete insight into tho public and private 
condition of tlie Egyptians, from the remotest 
period to their final extinction. (1) Hilherto 
no tombs have been discovered in Assyria 
which can, with any degree of certainty, 
be assigned to tho Assyrians themselves. It 
is not impossible that such tombs, oven paint- 
ed after the fashion of iho Egyptians, do 
exist in the bosom of some unexplored hill ; 
their entrances so carefully concealed, that 
they have escaped the nolicenf the subsequent 
inhabitants of tho country. At present, 
how ever, the only sources from which wc can 
obtain any knowledge of .Assyria arc the bas- 
reliefs discovered in the ruins describod in 
previous pages. To these may be added 
a few relics, such as seals, and cylinders, and 
one or two inscriptions on stones, bricks, and 
tiles, to be found in Iho Museums of Europe. 
Still the sculptures do furnish us with very 
interesting and important details, bolh with 
regard to the arts and to the manners of Iho 
Assyrians ; and there is every reason to pre- 
sume that the inscriptions, when deciphered, 
will afford ptisitivo historical data, which 


(I) I need foareely mention the admirable work 
of Sir Gnrttner Witkinaon, in wtdrii lie haa availed 
himaelf of tlie iiainlinK*, aculplurcit, and monumenta 
of the aneieiU Epypliin* to restore their niann^ 
and customs, and to plaee their public and prlvAc 


life berore, ns, as fully at if they still occupied the 
banka oftlie Nile. I sliall frcqiienlly hare oeeaaion 
to refer to it in llic course of tliia and the tollowiog 
cUapIcrs. 
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may enable us lo fix, with some confldciice, 
the precise period of many events recorded 
in the bas-reliefs. 

There are also other subjects, connected 
with tho discoveries in Assyria, resjuiring 
notice. Through them may be traced the 
origin of many arts, of many myths and 
symbols, and of many traaitions afterwards 
perfected, and made familiar to us through 
the genius of tho Greeks. The connection 
between the fiast and the West, and the East- 
ern origin of several nations of Asia .Minor, 
long suspected, tnay perhaps be established 
by more positive proof than we have hither- 
to possessed. Those considerations alone re- 
quire a detailed account of the results of the 
excavations. I have endeavoured to avoid 
statements which do not appear to bo war- 
ranted by plausible evidence; and if 1 have 
ventured to make any suggestions, I am ready 
to admit that tho corroboration of myriews 
must depend upon ail acquaintance with the 
contents of the inscriptions, and upon the fu- 
ture examination of ruins, iu which addi- 
tional monuments may exist. 

As I have frequently alluded to the remote 
antiqiiily of tho xkssyrian odillces, it w ill na- 
turally bo asked upon what grounds wo as- 
sign them lo any particular period — on w hat 
data do the proofs of their early origin rr'st? 
in answering these questions, it w ill bo ne- 
cessary to point out the evidence afforded 
by tho monuments themselves, and how thut 
evid nee agrees with tho statements of ancient 
aulliors. 

From our present limited know ledge of the 
characler used in the insiTiptious, and from a 
want of adc-quate acquaintance wilh tho de- 
tails of Assyrian art, w hich might lead lo a 
satisfactory classilKalion of tho various re- 
mains, wo can scarcely aim at more than 
fixing a comparative epo th to these nionu- 
incnls. It would bo hazardous to assign any 
positive dale lo them, or lo ascribe their erec- 
tion to any monarch whose name can he 
recognised in a dynastic list of acknowlodged 
nullienticity, and the time of whose reign can 
be determined with any pretence to accu- 
racy. Although a conjecture may be allow- 
ed, we can come to no positive conclusion 
upon the subject. More progress is required 
in deciphering tire characler, more extensive 
rescarclies must be carried on amongst the 
ruins of Assyria, and names of kings must 
be ascertained, by which we may connect 
tho genealogical lists, undoubtedly of various 
epochs, that have hitherto been discovered. 1 
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will only point out facts wbkh prove that the 
edifices described in the previous pages must 
belong to a very early period, without pre- 
tending to decide their exact age. The in- 
quiry is one of considerable importance, for 
upon its results depend many questions of 
the highest interest connected with the his- 
tory of civilisation in the countries watered 
by the Tigris and Euplirale.s, of its p,vssage 
into tho neighbouring kingdoms, and of its 
nlliniale effects upon the more distant re- 
gions of Asia, and even upon Greece. 

The priMfs lo be adduced iu support of the 
great antiquity of soino of the monuments of 
Nimroud are eiililled lo attention, and should 
not be rejected, merely because they are at 
variance with preconceived notions and theo- 
ries. We are not justilied in attempting to 
draw conclusions from the state of the arts 
or sciences, amongst a people of whose his- 
tory and capabilities, before the discovery of 
these monuments, we were totally ignorant. 
\Vb knew nothing of the civilisation of the As- 
syrians. except what could be gathered from 
casual nolices scattered through the works of 
the Greeks. From tlicir evidence, indeed, 
we are led to believe that the inbabilanis of 
Assyria liad attained a high degree of culture 
at a very remote period. The testimony of 
the Bible, and tho luonunicius of the Egyp- 
tians, on which the conquests of that people 
over Asiatic nations are recordwl, lead to the 
same conclusion. It will be show n, that in 
Assyria, as in Egypt, the arts do not appear 
to have advanc^, after the construction of 
the earliest edilices with w hich we are ac- 
quainted, but rather lo have declined. The 
most ancient sculptures we possess are the 
most correct and .severe inform, and show 
the liighcst degree of taste in the details. The 
very great antiquity of the early monuments 
of Egypt, howeveruiiuch we may differ be- 
tween the liighosl and lowest dale claimed 
for them, is now generally admitted. Few 
persons indeed would be inclined lo ascribe 
them lo a later epoch than that generally as- 
signed U) tho foundation of Niueveh, about 
twenty centuries before Ghrisl. At that time 
the arts had attained a very high degree of 
perfection in Egypt, and might obviously 
have attained even to a much higher, had 
not those who practised them been restricted 
by certain prejudices and superstitions to a 
conventional stylo, from which it was not 
lawful 10 depart. There is no reason to 
doubt, therefore, that at tho same remote 
period the Assyrians also may have excelled 
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in them. Even the conventional forms of , 
Eg>"pl are accompanied by extreme beauty in 
the details, and in the shape of the domestic 
furniture and utensils ; which proves that 
those who invented them wore capable of 
the highest cultiins and, if unfettered, might 
have attained to the greates' perfection. The 
Assyrians may not have been confined to 
the satne extent as their rivals; they may 
have copied nature mrre carefully, and may 
have given more sitopo to their taste and in- 
vention, in the choice and arrangement of 
their ornaments. But the subject will be 
more fully entered into when 1 come to .speak 
of the arts of the Assyrians. (1) We have 
now to examine the evidences of the anti- 
quity of their monuments. 

The first ascertained dale from which our 
inquiry must commence is the destruction 
of Nineveh by the combined armies of 
Cyaxarcs, King of Persia and Media, and Na- 
bopolassar, King of Babylon, or more pro- 
bably governor of that city on behalf of the 
Assyrian monarch. Wo must needs go back- 
wards. as we cannot with any degree of cer- 
tainly fix the dale of any earlier event. 

Itniiisl, I think, be readily admitted that 

1 the monuments hitherto discovered in As- 
syria ore to be attributed to a period preced- 
ing the Persian conquest. In the first place, 
history and tradition unite in affirming that 
Nineveh was utlerly destroyed by the con- 
querors. Although the earlier prophets fre- 
quently allude to the great city, and to its 
wealth and power before its fall, it will be 
observed that the later rarely mention the 
natiio. If they do, it is in allusion to the 
heap of mins — to the desolation which was 
spread over the silo of a once great city, as a 
special instance of the divine vengeance. 
They pointed to it as a warning to oilier na- 
tions against whom their prophecies were 
directed. ('J) When Xenophon passeil over 
the remains of Nineveh, its very name had 
been forgotten, and he describes a part of it 
as a deserted city w inch had formerly Ix’cn 

(1) These rein.irks are nerasaary, aa tliere is an 
Impression tiiat an approximate datei-an beassiuiird 
to ihe momimeiits dimsorred at Nimroud trom tlic 
style of art of tlip scntptorss iSre a tetter of .Mr. 
WL'.^lmaisitliii the Alhrmeom ofTtli August. tsIT.i 
See particiitaily Esrkiel. cli. xxxi. 

CS) Anal)., 1. iti., e. i — ''AfUTlIns defeat llie Per- 
sians retired, and tlie Greeks, inarcliinp the rrst of 
the day withoutdislurhanre.ranieto the river Tiirris, 
» here sIoimI a i.iritc uninliaiiited city, railed Larissa, 
anrii-ntly iiilialiilrd hy the Mnlrs.” 

(4 Struho, lib. x\i. Herodotus ap;)rars to allurlc 
to it as a city lliat formerly existed. eLib. i., c. 
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inhabited by the Modes. (3) Strabo says, 
that when Cyaxares and his allies took the 
city they utterly destroyed it ; its inhabitants, 
according to lliodoriis Sicnlns, being distri- 
bnlod in Ihe surrounding villages. Liici.in 
speaks of Ninexeh as so completely laid 
waste, that even its vesligi-s did not re- 
main. (4) It is certain that even if Nineveh 
were nnt levelled with Ihe ground, or desert- 
ed by its inhabitants, it w.is no longer the 
seat of government, nnr hold a high place 
amongst the cities of the East. If vast pa- 
laccsand edifices are found amongst ilsrnins, 
it is much more reasonable to refer their 
construction to a period when Nineveh was 
Ihe capital of the Eastern world, and the 
dwelling-place of the Assyrian monarchs, 
than to the lime of its subjection to Ihe kings 
of Persia, an I of its degradation to a mere 
provincial town. 

If these ediflccs— between the periods of 
the erection of which many years, even cen- 
turies, must have elapsed — were the work of 
the Persian conquerors, wc should find some 
record of the fact. The peculiar variety of 
the cuneiform character adopted by the Per- 
sians is perfectly well known, and is found on 
all their mnnnments. It was even used in 
Egypt, accoinpanii d by hieroglyphics, after 
their conquest of that country. (3) It 
occurs on all the momiments of the same 
period in Persia and Armenia, accompanied 
by translations, in parallel colnmns. in the 
Babylonian and Median '6)wtiling. .\niongst 
Iho ruins of .\ssyria, this Persian variety of 
Ihe cuneiform char.icier has never been found. 
It can scarcely be doubted, llial Iho bas-ro- 
liefs described in the previous pages repre- 
spiil Ihe victories and conquests of the kings 
who built the edifices in which they were 
contained ; it is not probable that, li.id these 
kings been Persians, they would haieoimtlo4 
to record their deeds in their native longue, 
when they have done so in ;dl other places 
where lluw have caused similar uiomiments 
to bo erecKxi. 

element of Alrxamlrfa, in his conimenlarirrs on 
Nalmiu. eonllrms tlicaerouut of Lucian ol il.s uIUt 
)les!rni’iion. Tin- Nineveh ofTacilusf Annul. 1. xii., 
IS:', ami Ammiaims Mom*iIiims(l. xviii., c. 7i, was 
amoilcrnril; built near or on the ruins ot Ihe an- 
cient. 

{,■)) I aliiidi' lo llic vases w ith the names orihe Per- 
sian kinas in hicroulvnhics, as wetl as in ciincirnrin 
cliaracicrs. One at Venice bears I lie name of Ar- 
taxerxes; ttial usually known as eavliis's vase, in 
the National Lilirary, al Paris. Hie name ot Xerxes. 

(6) I use the term Median, however iiiappiicalde, 
because il lias generally been adopted. 
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The dale of Ihe coiiqucsl of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares is well ascertained as 606 before 
Christ. (I) The city had then been scarcely 
a year in the hands of the Assyrians, after 
the expulsion of the Scyths, who, according 
to the testimony of Herodotus, held this part 
of Asia for twenty-eight years. We cannot 
attribute these vast inonutnents, evidences of 
a high state of civilisation, and of taste and 
knowledge, to the wandering tribes; who, 
during their short occupation, did little, ac- 
cording to the historian, but oppress the in- 
habitants, pass their days in licentiousness 
amidst new luxuries, ami destroy the records 
of former prosperity and power. (2) W'ci have 
consequently the dateof bil years before Christ 
to go back fiom. No one will, I think, bo in- 
clined to assign these edilicestoa laterepoch. 

It has already been seen that there are 
buildings of v.irinus periods in the mound 
of Nimroud, and I have mentioned that they 
contain the names ami genealogies of several 
kings. The most recent palace was that dis- 
covered in the south-w est corner, and it was 
principally built of slabs and materials taken 
front the edifices in the north-west, the 
Centro, and other parts nf the mound. This 
can be proved beyond a question ; first, by 
identity in the style of the sculptures; se- 
condly, by inscriptions, in which certain for- 
iiiuho occur ; thirdly, by ihe fact of the sculp- 
tured faces of the slabs being turned againtl 
the wall of sun-dried bricks, the back having 
been smoothed to receive a now bas-relief ; 
and, fourthly, by the discovery of sculptured 
slabs lying in diflerent parts of the ruins, 
where they had evidently been left, whilst 
being removed to the new palace. 

The only sculptures which can be attribut- 
ed to the builders of this edifice are tho bulls 

(I) Tlip evidence afforded as to ttie exact dateof 
the destnietion orNincveti tiy llie concurrent evi- 
dence of Scripture and tjerudutus is tJius eolleeltst 
by Clinton .Fasti Hellenici, vol. i., p 369;; — “Tlie 
ovcrtlirow of Nineveh did nol liappeii before llie 
death of Jonah, king of Juitab, in a. c. 6(i9, because a 
kinp of Assyria is mentioneit at that period, and 
Zcphaniali, in tlie proplieey lielivered in llie reiun 
of Josiat), predicts tlie destruction of Ninereli as a 
future event. Tlii; sunt of llie artininenl istbist 
From tlie ai;e of Tobit it appears liiat Ninrveh was 
Blandinu in a. c. CIO. For he berame blind in the 
year 7to, and survived lliat acciitcnl loo years, and 
yel lie died licfore Uic fall of Nineveh. Hut a pro. 
phi'cy of Jeremiah, wrillcn in tlie lirsl ye.irofthc 
captivity, a. t. 605, seems to imply tlial the city was 
tlicn de.slroycd ; for in tlie partieiilar enuincralion of 
oil the kings of tlie north lar and near, and all tlie 
kingdoms of tlie world, etc., Assyria and Nineveli 
are not named. Tlie testimony of Scripture. Ilion, 
decides that the city was captured, and Ihe Aaayrian 


and liuna forming the entrances, and the 
crouching sphinxes betw een them. But the 
argiiinonis they afford will bo the same, 
w hether they were the work of those who 
foundiHl the building, or w hether they were 
brought from elsewhere. If the latter be tho 
case, wo should bo furnished with aildilional 
proof in favour nf tho high antiquity of the 
earliest edifice. In the material, a kind of 
limestone, out of which ihe bulls and lions 
are sculptured, ns well as in certain pecu- 
liarities of form (as, for instance, in being 
provided with four legs, and having small 
figures carved on the same slab), they diHcr 
from any others discovered amongst tho 
ruins. It is nut probable that they could 
have been moved in their finished slate 
without injury, and, as it will bo hereafter 
show n, it w as evidently Ihe custom of the 
A.vsyrians to sculpture their slabs, nol before, 
but after they had been pl.veed. 

On the hacks of these lions and bulls we 
have a short, but highly important, iuscrip- 
lioti, w hich has enabled me, as I have already- 
had occasion to observe, to identify the com- 
parative dale of many monuments discovered 
in Assyria, and of tablets existing in other 
parts of Asia. Before submilling Ihisioscrip- 
lioii, as well as others from the ruins, to the 
reader, I must show why certain groups of 
characters may, with great probability, be 
assumed to be the names of kings ; as the 
argumenis will mainly depend upon the proof 
w hich these names afford. 

Two mixles of writing appear at one time 
to have been in use amongst the Assyrians. 
One, the cuneiform or arrow-headed, as in 
Egypt, was probably the hieroglyphic, and 
principally employed for monumental re- 
cords ; (3) the other, the cur.sive or hieratic, 

monardiy destroyed, certainly arter a. v.. 6C9, .xnd 
probaldy before a.c. 605. Heroiiotus brings Ibe date 
to a iiaiTower poinb Cyaxares prepared to revenge 
his Ollier’s death upon the Ass> l ians, but was in- 
terrupted liy the Seyltiians, w lio held Asia for 
twenty-eiglit ye.vrs. After Uieir expulsion Cyaxares 
eoiKiuereii llie Assyrians. Eliit ns llie Scytliians w ere 
not expelled till a. c. 607. tho eapttire of Nineveh 
could not occur till a. c. 606, and litis dale, obtained 
from Heroilottis, is remarkably eonsisleni w itii tlie 
aeeounls of Serlptnre." Aerording to the Seder- 
Ohiiii (e. 31 , 35 , tlie tall of Nineveh would liaveoc- 
eiirred nliout this time, and upon its autliorily M. 
Ki'iTtl (Miiii. de I.il. tires dcs negistres dc FAeade- 
luie, vol. vii., p. 558) places ttie event in 608 a. c. 

(2) Alter possessing the dominion of Asia for 
Iwenty-eiglil years, the Seyllilans lost all they lia,I 
olitained by thetr ticeaUoMsnrjs mid wcg/cc/.'*— Herod, 
tih. i., c. 106 . 

(3) Uemocrilus is luiid loli.ive w rillcuoiitlio xncred 
letters of Babylon ■* ri wifi tit it B«7vAsv 
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may have been used in docuinenls of a private 
nature, or for records of public events of 
minor importance. The nature of the arrow- 
headed will be hereafter fully described. The 
cursive resembles the writing of the Plimni- 
cians, Palmyrenes, Babylonians, and Jews ; 
in fact, the character which, under a few 
unessential niodirications, was common to 
the nations speaking cognate dialects of ono 
language, variously termed the Semitic, 
Aramecan, or, more appropriately, Syro- 
Arabian. There is this gieat distinction be- 
tween the cuneiform and cursive, that while 
the first was written from left to right, the 
second, after the fashion of the Hebrew and 
Arabic, ran from right to left. This striking 
difference would seem to show that the origin 
of the two forms of w citing was distinct, fl) 

It would bo difficult, in the present state of 
our knowledge, to determine the period of 
the invention and first use of written cha- 
racters in Assyria, nor is there any evidence 
to prove which of the two forms, the arrow- 
head or the cursive, is the more ancient, or 
whether they were introduced at the same 
lime. Pliny declares that it is to the Assy- 
rians wo owe the invention of letters, although 
some have attributed it to the Egyptians, 
who were said to have been instructed in the 
• art of writing by Mercury ; (2) or to the 
Syrians, who, in the passage in Pliny, are 
evidently distinguished from the Assyrians, 
with whom they are by ancient authors very 
frequently confounded. (3j Lucan ascribes 
llieir introduction to the Phumicians, a Syrian 
people. (4) On monuments and remains 
purely Syrian, or such as cannot be traced 
lo a foreign people, only ono form of charac- 
ter has been discovered, and it so closely re- 
sembles the cursive of Assyria, that there ap- 
pears to be little doubt as to the identity of 

fDiog. Lacrt. lib. ix.) Thisap* 
pears to point to t^io forms of M hlinij. 

(It) The minirrals. like the letters, were expressed 
l»y various combinations of tlie wedge. Tliere ap- 
pear to have been, at t)ic same time, niimliers for 
the cursive, as well as for the cuneiform writing, the 
former somewhat resenihliug the l^yptian. On the 
painted bricka of Nimroud 1 could, 1 think, trace 
iM'vcral of these cursive numerals, each brick having 
apparently a number upon it. L>r. Hiiicks was, I 
believe, the first to determine the funim and values 
of the Assyrian numerals by an examination of the 
inscnplionsofVan. 

(9) Tins deity, undtVthc name ofThoth, or Taut, 
was the Kuyptmn god of letters. 

(3) “Literas semper arbitror Assyrias fuisse; sed 
alii apud Kgv’plios a Mercuric, ut Gellius; alii apud 
Syros repcrlas volunl."— Pliny, lib. vH., c.57. 

( 4 ) **rbu’nices primi fanioe si creditur ausi 
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Iho origin of iho Iwo. If, Ihcreforo, the in- 
habitants of Syria, whether Plimnicians or 
others, were the inventors of letters, and 
those letters were such as exist upon the 
earliest niomimoiits of that country, the 
cursive character of the Assyrians may have 
been as ancient as the cuneiform. However 
that may be, this hieratic character has not 
yet been fouud in Assyria on remains of a 
very early epoch, and it would seem probable 
that simple perpendicular and horizontal 
lines preceded rounded forms, being belter 
suited to letters carved on stone tablets or 
rocks. At Nimroud, the cursive writing was 
found on part of an alabaster vase, and on 
fragments of pottery, taken out of Iho rubbish 
covering the ruins. Un the alabaster vase it 
accompanied an inscription in the cuneiform 
character, containing the name of the Khorsa- 
bad king, to whose reign it is evident, from 
several circumstances, the vase must be attri- 
buted. It has also been found on Babylonian 
bricksoftho limo of Nebuchadnezzar. Thofol- 
lowing are parts of inscriptions in litis cha- 
racter on fragments of pottery from Niniroud. 

9f4)AV/^ 

Tho cuneiform, however, appears lo have 
been the characier in general use in .Assyria 
and Dabylunia, ami at various periods in 
Persia, Media, and Armenia, it was not the 
same in all those countries; tho element was 
the wedge, but tho combination of wedges, 
forming a letter, differed. Tho cuneiform 
has been divided into llireo branches; tho 
Assyrian or Babylonian ; the Persian ; and a 
third, wliich has been named, probably with 
little regard lo accuracy, the Median, (o) To 
ono of these three divisions may be referred 

Mansuram rudiliud voeem signnre flguris.”— 
Lib. iiL, V. 3*30. 

'5) Major Rawliiuon has siiggeMed the useorihe 
term Scythic liihload of Median (the Persian Cuiiei- 
forrii Inscription nt Hehistun deci|iliered, part i., p. 
30. vol. X., of the Journal of the Hoyal Asiatic So- 
ciety). However, until the language of the inscrip- 
tions in this character can be determined beyond a 
doubt, we eon scarcely venture upon adopting de- 
nuilively either appellation. Major Rawlinson Is of 
opinion that lliat language Ua Sc>lhic or Mongolian 
dialect ; and, from its use on monunienls erected by 
the Pentian kings, it is highly probable that it is so. 
The subjects of the Aelurmeninn nionarchs included 
three great divisions of the human race, speaking 
resjieclively ScndllcorSyro-Arahian, Indo-European 
orArian, and Scythic or Mongolian languages, and 
when we find that two of the columns of the tri* 
[ lingual inscriptions are dialects of the Urst and 
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all the forms of arrow-headed writing with 
which we are acquainted, and the three toge- 
ther occur in the trilingual inscriptions, Con- 
taining the records of the Persian nionarchs 
of the Acha'inenian dynasty. These inscrip- 
tions are, as it is well known, repeated three 
times, in parallel columns or tablets, in a dis- 
tinct variety of the arrow-headed character, 
and. as it may bo presumed, in a different 
language. 

The investigation of the Persian branch of 
the cuneiform has now, through the labours 
of Uawlinson, Lassen, and others, been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. I pre- 
sume that there arc few unacquainted with 
the .admirable memoirs by Major Rawlinson 
upon the great inscription at Behistun,(l) 
published in the Journal of the Koyal Asiatic 
Society. Some, however, are still inclined 
to look upon the results of his labours with 
doubt, and oven to consider his translation 
as little more than an ingenious fiction. That 
the sudden restoration of a language no longer 
existing in the same form, and expressed in 
characters previously unknown, should Ik; re- 
garded with considerable suspicion, is not 
surprising. But even a superficial examina- 
tion of the ingenious reasoning of Professor 
Grotefend. which led to the first steps in the 
inquiry — the division of words and the dis- 
covery of the names of the kings— and an ac- 
quaintance with tho subsequent discoveries 
of Uawlinson and oilier eminent philologists, 
must at once remove all doubt as to tho ge- 
neral accuracy of the results to which they 
have arrived. There may undoubtedly be 
interpretations, and forms of construction, 
open to criticism. They will probably be re- 
jected or amended, w hen more materials are 
affonled by the discovery of additional in- 
scriptions, or when those wo already possess 
have been subjected to a still more rigorous 
philological examination, and have been fur- 

second of these loiigiwge#, we may consislently infer 
that live remaining version of the inscriptions i» in 
tlicttiiril. Wlielhcr Hie Scytlis, liowever, were a 
Monuoiian or an Indu-Kimipean tribe, is a i|nestiun 
whirti appears lo atimil of ruiisiilerahle vtoubl. 

(t. This name is geniTully wriUeii Kisuiiin in the 
maps; it is now givni loa small village near K:r- 
inaiisliah, on tin* Ironliers of I’ersia, 
tu. Ttie Iranscripliun. ill euiieilorm tetters of an 
hlerogiypiiieal legend on a vase at Veniec is a lesl 
of the general aceuracy of live ileeipliering of bolh 
charariers. Tlir name of the king was fuuml to he 
that of Arla\ei*xes, and was so reail iiidepemlenily 
from the Persian ainl Eayplian Itvls, hy Major liaw- 
litifon and Sir Gardner \l ilkinsiiii. 

(3* There is mil a more attraclivc siihjeel of inves- 
tigation, nor one more delusive and uneertaiii in iU 
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Ihor compared wilh known dialects of tho 
same priinitivo tongue. But as to the general 
correctness of the translations of the inscrip- 
tions of Persepolis and Behistnn, Otero cannot 
be a question. (' 2 ) The materials are in every 
one’s hands. The inscriptions are now ac- 
cessible, and they scarcely contain a word the 
meaning of w hich may not be determined by 
the aid of dictionaries and viKabularies of the 
Sanscrit and other early Indo-European lan- 
guages. (3) 

Before the publication of the great inscrip- 
tion of Behistun, the monuments of Persia, 
containing liltlo more than the names of 
kings and royal lilies, afforded few materials 
for the investigation of cuneiforni wriiing- 
Thal inscription was long known, and had 
been seen by many travellers. MM. Cost® 
and Elandin, who accompanied M. de Sorcey 
during his embassy to the court of Teheran, 
for the express purpose of examining and 
making drawings of ancient remains, were 
parliculiirly directed lo copy it. They linger- 
ed many days on the spot, making several 
fruitless endeavours lo ascend lo that part of 
the rock on which it is cut. .At length they 
declared it lo be inaccessible, and relumed 
lo France willioul this important historical 
record. Miijor Rawlinson, however, over- 
came all ditlicullios. During two visits ho 
succeeded in copying all that remains of the 
three versions of tho inscription ; and thus, 
whilst wo are indebted lo bis inlrepidity and 
fierscverancc for the transcript of the record, 
we or 0 lo his learning and rese.irch the 
Iranslalinn of one of the most inlercsling 
fragmenis of ancient history. (4) 

Of the second, or so culled Median branch 
of tho cuiieifnriii, wc know at present but 
liule. It differs essentially, in the conibiiia- 
lion of the ivedges, from the Persian, and re- 
sembles in many respects the Assyrian or 
Habylonian, many lellers in bolh being 

rMiills, milCJs carried on w ilh the niosl rigorous 
rcganl locritlclsin, Ihoo the origin, deriT.nlloii, amt 
connexion oflangnagefi. But wiiiisl tliis is adniiiled, 
ia iTiuivt he mncinitered, tlial wilhiii tlic last Tew 
years llii* liraneli ol aliidy has been grcally laeililal- 
ed hy thediseovery of roles, which are now gene- 
rally reeognised. They ga lar to guide Ihose wlio 
engage in the iiuiuiry. ami to prevent a repelilioii of 
Iheatisnnl speeiilalions ottlie last century. Llymo- 
logv m.iy now hite its place auiongsl itie seiernrs. 
anil no science is more iio|>orUiit in any iiivi'sliga- 
lion coiineeteii willi llic liistory of Ihe luiman r.ice. 

(4 , Tliceontenh. of Uiu Behislim inscription are of 
great inipoiiauce to all iiileivslcii in Ihe study of 
iinriitiil liisluo', as Ihey so folly cuiilirm tlie slalc- 
iiu-nts of llerodolos. and alionf frcsli proofs of ills 
viTacily and accuracy. 
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perfectly identical in shape, if not in phonetic 
power. 

Whilst the Persian and Median cuneiform 
offer each but one modification in tho ar- 
rangement of the wedges, tho third dirision, 
or Assyro-Babylonian, includes several va- 
rieties. It has been said to be the most com- 
plex in its forms of the three ; but such is not 
exactly the case, as we have in the varieties 
both extremes ; the primitive, or early Assy- 
rian, containing the most simple and elemen- 
tary combination, beginning with the wedge 
standing alone, whilst tho Babylonian is dis- 
tinguished by tho most intricate and complex. 
However, that the two are identically the 
same, has been proved beyond a doubt by a 
comparison of tho monuments of Babylonia 
and Assyria, and by the existence of a tran- 
script of a Babylonian record in Assyrian 
characters, (f) Tho variations appear to be 
mere caligraphical distinctions, and were 
perhaps purposely made, to mark the dif- 
ference between the characters in use in the 
two countries. The introduction of a few 
complex forms in the pure .Assyrian writing 
may be attributed to the number of alphabetic 
signs required. Tho alphabet of tho Persian 
cuneiform contains but thirty-nine or forty 
letters ; in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions 
there are about three hundred different cha- 
racters ; the simpler forms would conse- 
quently soon be exhausted. (‘2) • 

Major Rawlinson has thus classed the Assy- 
ro-Babylonian cuneiform writing Primitive 
Babylonian ; Achaemonian Babylonian ; Medo- 
Assyrian ; Assyrian ; and Elymatan. 

VVhilst concurring in this division I would 
suggest, that early Assyrian and hiter Assy- 
rian bo substituted for Assyrian and Medo- 
Assyrian. By Medo-Assyrian Major Rawlin- 
son indicates tho character used in tho in- 
scriptions of Van, belonging to a period pre- 
ceding the Persian domination, (3) and in 
those at Palou, (4) and near Malatia, on the 
banks of the Euphrates. But at the time ho 

Cl) I p.irticularly refertothe rraamentofacylindcr 
gtven in vot. it., of Ker Porter's Travets, and ttie ce- 
lebrated inscription in the India House, supposed to 
contain the decrees of Ncbucliadneirar.or wliicti the 
cylinder, when entire, appears to have been a tran- 
script. Their identity was, I believe, discovered hy 
Grotefend. It Ison the, tablets and cylinders of bak- 
ed clay, that the Xssyrian cuneiform character Is 
most comptex. Besides the substitution of forms not 
used ou the monuments, common letters are render- 
ed more intricate by adding to tlienumtuTof wedges. 

(S) Many of these characters are undoubtedly what 
are termed ” variants that Is, merely a dlfTercnt 
way of forming the same letter ; but even admitting 
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made the distinction he was unacquainted 
with the earliest monuments of Nimroud, and 
had only examined inscriptions from Khor- 
sabad, and a fragment from Nimroud, both 
belonging to the same period. Tlie most 
ancient Assyrian letters arc identical in form 
with those found in .Armenia. The distinction 
lies between the earliest and latest .Assyrian 
writing, and is amply sufficient to determine 
the comparative dale of monuments, as the 
shape of our own letters marks the time of a 
document. 

The primitive Babylonian is found on 
bricks, cylinders, and tablets from ruins in 
Babylonia ; the Achiemenian Babylonian in 
the trilingual inscriptions of Persia. The 
former is well known from its frequent occur- 
rence on relics, brought to this country, 
from the remains on the Euphrates near the 
modem Arab town of Htllah, hitherto believed 
to be those of primitive Babylon. It is the 
most intricate variety of the cuneiform yet 
• discovered. Those who used it appear to have 
exhausted their ingenuity in complicating the 
simplest forms of the Assyrians. 

By a comparison of many letters of the 
same power in the Assyrian and Babylonian 
alphabets, it is evident that their dissimili- 
tude frequently arises from the manner of 
shaping the elementary wedge, either angle 
of which might be elongated according to the 
fancy of the writer or sculptor. Thus^ be- 
comes or r, and the simple Assy- 
rian letter is identical with ^ , a 

character of common occurrence in Babylo- 
nian inscriptions. 

With regard to the relative antiquity of the 
several forms of cuneiform writing, it may 
be asserted, with some degree of confidence, 
that the most ancient hitherto discovered is 
the Assyrian. Tho three varieties found ia 
the trilingual insenpUons are all of a com- 
paratively recent period, the reigns of the 

a large number to be so, and to be intcrrbangoable 
arbilraritj, still there are between looand ISO leltcre 
which appear to have each their distinct phonetic 
value. Some of the most complex groups may be 
monograms. 

( 3 ; There is also a trilingual Inscription of Xenca 
on the rock at Van. 

( 4 ) The inscription at Palou, an ancient AnneniaA 
city, was first examined and copied by roe on my re> 
turn from Mosul last year. My attention was called 
to it by Dr. Smith, of llic American Boanl of Foreign 
Missions. It c1os4‘ly resembles the inscription near 
Malatia, copied by Captain Van Muhibach. (See Pa- 
pers of the Syro-EgypUan Society, vol. 1., p^ h) 
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Achaemenian dynasty. The inscriptions in 
the Babylonian character, from tho ruins 
near Hillah, can be shown to belong to the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar, and consequently 
to a period subsequent to tho fall of the Assy- 
rian empire. The name of that monarch 
is found upon them all. Amongst the ruins 
of Niffer, to the south of Hillah, Major Uaw- 
linson has discovered other inscriptions with 
a new royal name ; but it is uncertain to 
what period they belong. That eminent an- 
tiquary, who was, I believe, tho first to iden- 
tify the name of Nebuchadnezzar on the bricks 
and tablets, from tho ruins so long believed 
to be those of the scriptural Babylon, inclines 
to the opinion that Niffer may represent its 
true site, whilst the mounds around Hillah 
are the remains of a more recent city of the 
same name.(t) Nor is this supposition of the 
existence of two Babylons inconsistent with 
history and Eastern customs. Nebuchad- 
nezzar declares that ho built the city. “At 
the end of twelve months he walked in the 
palace of the kingdom of Babylon. The king 
spake, and said, ‘ Js not this great Babylon 
that 1 have built for tho house of the king- 
dom, by the might of my power, and for the 
honour of my majesty ?’ ” (2) .After the suc- 
cessful revolt of the Babylonians, and the fall 
of Nineveh, it is not improbable that Nebu- 
chadnezzar, on founding a new empire which 
was to rival the Assyrian in power and extent, 
should have desired to build a capital worthy 
of it. During tho Assyrian supremacy, the 
ancient capital of the Chaldees may have part- 
ly fallen into ruins ; and it was perfectly in 
accorviance with the customs and prejudices 
of an Eastern people to choose for rebuilding 
it a new site not far removed from the old. 
Babylon affords more than one instance of 

( 1 ) None of the ruins in Babylonia have ycl been 
properly examined, and there is little doubt that ex- 
cavations in them would lead to very interesting re- 
sults. The great obetisk ascribed to Semiramis, by 
Diodorus Siciilu.s, may have been the pillar or co- 
lumn of Acicarus, seen and interprctctl by Democri- 
tus in his travels in the commencement of the 4th 
century b. c. (Laertius. In Yiti Demoeriti, p. C50, ed. 
Ca.<aubon, and Clemens Alexaudrlnus, Stromata, lib. 
j., cxv., s, 69.) It was, there can be little doubt, a 
Babylonian monument, and it probably still exists 
somewhere in the ruins. Major Hawlinson, in a re- 
cent letter. Informs me that, .according to the Ar.abs, 
an obelisk has been seen at NilTcr, and such reports 
have generally some foundation, as I have shown 
witli regard to the sitting figure of Kalah Sherghat 
(see Chap. Xlt.) It may have been exposed to view 
for a short period, and have again been covered up 
by nibbish. Major Itawlinson is of opinion that all 
the most ancient remains of Chalda'a (previous to 


this very custom. The successor of Alexander 
the Great in tho empire of the East, seeking 
for a capital, did not rebuild Babylon, which 
had again fallen into decay. He chose a site 
near it on the banks of the Tigris, founded a 
new city calling it Seleucia, after his own 
name, and partly constructing it of materials 
taken from Babylon. Subsequently, when 
another change of dynasty took place, the 
Parthian succeeding to tho Greek, tho city 
was again removed, and Ctesiphon rose on 
the opposite side of tho river. After the Per- 
sians came the Arabs, who, desiring to found 
a capital for their new empire, chose a dif- 
ferent site ; still, however, remaining in the 
vicinity of the old. Changing the locality 
more than once, they at length built the ce- 
lebrated city of ISiighdad, which actually re- 
presents the ancient Babylon. (3) Such ap- 
pears to have been the general practice in 
the East ; and there is scarcely a place of any 
note which has not been rebuilt on a different 
site. Tho present inhabitants of the country, 
whether Turks or Arabs, aware of this fact, or 
still labouring under the prejudices of the 
former people, generally seek in the neigh- 
bourhood of a modern town some ancient re- 
mains, to which they attach the samename.(4) 
It is probable, however, that the half-fabu- 
lous accounts of the walls, palaces, temples, 
and bridges of Babylon, who.se foundation 
was ^tributed by Herodotus, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, ami other ancient authors, to two queens, 
.Semiramis and Nitocris, related to tho edi- 
fices of tho second Babylon, built by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The Chaldees still nourished 
the traditions of their ancient greatness, and 
may have endeavoured, in satisfying the ca- 
riosity of a stranger, to assign the highest 
antiquity to their monuments. 

llie reign of NefiucliadnczMr) must be looked for in 
the ruins to llie. south of Hillah, In southern Baby- 
lonia; those to the north being chiefly referable to 
that king. 1 have visited most of the rcniains in the 
province; but too h.nstily, and at times of too great 
danger, to .idniil of a careful and prolonged examin- 
ation. With proper means and support, researches 
might, however, he carried on. 

(2) Daniel, iv., 29. Josephus (cent. Ap., 1. i.), quot- 
ing Bero.sus, sjiys that Ncbueliadnezzar repaire<l the 
city of Babylon which then existed, and ndded an- 
other city to it. 

(3,1 Baghdad is frequently called Babylon by the 
early travellers, and even by the Arab geographers. 
The Church of Rome sUlI gives the tllie of “Bishop 
of Babylon" to the prelate who is placed over the Ro- 
nmn Catholic Christians in the Pnshalic of Baghdad. 

(4) Thus, there is Mosul and Eski(old;Mo3uI, Bagh- 
dad and Eski (old) Baghdad, etc., etc. 
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It may be asked what proof have wo that 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar eiLsts on bricks, 
and fragments, from the ruins near (lillah 1 
Tho name, written nearly as in our version 
of the prophecies of Ezekiel, appears to have 
been assumed by one of the rebels subdued 
by Darius llystaspes. It consequently occurs 
in (he trilingual inscription of Behistun. One 
Natitabires is there staled to have called him- 
self Mabokhodroisor, tho son of Kabonidus, 
the King of Babylon. As these names are 
transcribed in the Babylonian column, there 
is of course no difficulty in recognising the 
letters civmposing them, and hence their 
identification when found elsewhere, as at 
Rillah, in the pure Babylonian writing. In 
inscriptions from that site, Nebuchadnezzar 
is called (ho son of Nabonassar, and king of 
the land of tha Chaldees. (1) 

Although Major Ruwlinson has suggested 
a reading for the name of the bricks from 
Niffer, it is doubtful to w hat period (hoy be- 
long ; and at present there is no evidence to 
show that they are older than the most an- 
cient edifice of Nimroud. Wo may, there • 
fore, fairly assume that the Assyrian is the 
earliest known form of the arrow-headed 
w riting. The complex shapes of the Babylo- 
nian characters, and their apparent deriva- 
tion by elongation of angles and other pro- 
cesses from the simpler Assyrian letters, 
undoubtedly point to a more recent inven- 
tion. There cannot be a doubt that the cha- 
racters as formed in tho earliest palace of 
Nimroud long preceded those of the inscrip- 
tions of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik. This is 
an important fact, as it proves that tho most 
simple were the earliest, and that (here was a 
gradual progression towards the more intri- 
cate. This progression may be very clearly 
traced in the inscriptions from different Assy- 
rian ruins. Wo may, therefore, consistently 
conclude that (he Babylonian, being the most 
complex, was the most modern of this branch 
of cuneiform writing. 

(I) An extraordinar}' laxity in (be use, omiwion, 
and interctiaDKe of certain consonanU, oa it wilt b« 
shown, is one of* tlie dislingiiisbing features of the 
language expressed by this branch of the cuneiform 
character. Tlie name of Nelnichadneuar is written 
in many ways — in the Bisuluii inscription, we have 
NahoVhodrossor, Nabukliadrochar, and Nabnkbu- 
zlrachar. In pure Babylonian inscriptions itunder- 
jtoes even more numerous changes. In Daniel he 
is called Nehuchadneizar, or Nabuchodonosor ; in 
Ezekiel (ch. xxvl.,v. 7) (he name is written Ne- 
bucliadrezzar. The first component of (he word, 
Nebo, was thenamc ofaBshylonian divinity. (Isaiah, 
ch. xlvl., V, I.) The interchanges which take ptace 


The question of prior antiquity now, 
therefore, lies between tho monuments of As- 
syria and tho rock-tablets of Armenia. At 
present (hero is no positive evidence to de- 
cide their respective claims, but there are 
strong grounds for believing that the earliest 
inscriptions of Nimroud are the most ancient. 
Wo have the testimony of ancient authors, 
who attribute the invention of letters to the 
Assyrians, and give tho name of .\s.syrian to 
the cuneiform writing, oven when changed 
and modified by tho Persians. (2) In the 
earliest inscriptions of Armenia, the royal 
titles resemble those of tho first kings of 
Nimroud. In the latter inscriptions of the 
same Armenian dynasty, the titles are simi- 
lar to those on tho monuments of Khorsabad 
and Kouyunjik. (3) It may bo inferred, 
therefore, that these Armenian kings lived 
between the erection of the earliest and latest 
monuments of Assyria proper. Whether 
there were contemporaneous .\ssyrian and 
Armenian dynasties, or whether tho names 
at Van are those of kings who reigned at the 
same time over Armenia and As.syria, and 
arc consequently to bo included in the Assy- 
rian dynastic lists, are questions which can 
only be determined when the contents of the 
inscriptions are known, and the ruins of As- 
syria more thoroughly examined. 

Admitting, therefore, that the Assyrian is 
the most ancient known form of arrow-headed 
writing, it would bo interesting to ascertain 
its origin. Tho epithets of cuneiform, 
cuneatic, wedge-shaped, and arrow-headed, 
— (I'te a clou (nail-headed) in French, and 
keilformingin German,— have been various- 
ly assigned to it, because its component 
parts resemble either a wedge, tho barb of 
an arrow, or a nail, according to tho fancy of 
the doscriber. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that the original or primitive elements 
of the letters were merely simple lines, the 
wedge or arrow-head being a subsequent 
improvement or embellishment. On a slab 

in Fonaonanta is shown by the names of several Ba- 
bylonian kings, as given by the Greeks. Thus, the 
Lalninitus of Herodotus is catted Nahunidus by Be- 
rosus. 

(i) Herodotus always calls ttiis form of writing 
Assyrian. (See lib. iv., c. 87, etc.) According to 
Amynlas, the inscription on the tomb of Sardanapa- 
lus was written in Cbaldiean letters (XoA/Wiasir 
on a stone column . Arjstobulus terms 
them Assyrian letters. (Atbemeus, lib. xil.) Also 
Arrian. (Exp. Alex^ lib. II., c. a.) 

(3) This was brought to my notice by 
linson. 
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at Nimroud, forming a pari of a wall in the 
south west palace, but brought from the most 
ancient edifice, I found one line of writing in 
which the characters were thus formed. It 
occurred beneath the usual inscription, and 
was but slightly cut : — 

^ 41 ;|:TT;rTii:Tk<T«< 

gUtTSTtXTTItTtTl 

11 is evident that, by substituting the wedge, 
or arrow-head, for the lines in the above 
inscription, the characters would resemble 
such ns are found on the earliest Assy- 
rian monuments. The simpler letters may 
have been used in documents, and could 
have been written easily and quickly, the 
more elaborate monumental character re- 
quiring both time and care, in inscrip- 
Uons on Ihibylonian bricks the wedges are 
also frequently replaced by mere lines, the 
characters being the stitno. Nor is the ele- 
ment of the most ancient form of Assyrian 
monumental writing always the arrow-head 
or the wedge; it sometimes assumes the 
shape of a hammer on painted bricks from the 
earliest palace at Nimroud. 

The use of the wedge may have been sug- 
gested by the impression of the angular air- 
ner of a square rod on a surface of soft clay, 
which will produce this form very acrurately. 
Even complicated characters and a short in- 
scription might thus have been impressed on 
a tablet of any soft material. But tins el '- 
mentary figtire appisirs to have been sacred : 
for we find it represented lying on an altar, 
amongst other religious emblems, on a Ba- 
bylonian relic, usually know n as the “ Cail- 
lou do Michaud,” in tlio National Library of 
Paris. Whellior it becamo sacrod from its 
employment in the written character, or 
whether ussd in the formation of the Assy- 
rian letters because of any emblematic mean- 
ing attached to it, I will not attempt to deter- 
mine. (1) 

Nor will I slop to inquire whelher, in their 
original forms, the Assyrian letters were 

(I) It would not be dilllcull for lliosc who are apt 
at diteovertna the hidden meaning of am-ient aym- 
bob, to invest the arrow-head or wedge of the Assy- 
rian cliamctcrs, assuming, as H frequently does, ttie 
form of an eqiiitateral triangle, witli sacnvl and my- 
thic properties; and to Dnd in it a direct illustration 
of the sacred triad, the basis of Chaldccan worship 
and theogony, or of another well-known Eastern 
object of worship. (See laijard’s elaborate Ess.ays 
onthe Worship of Venus, on the Cypress, and on 
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ideographic ; whether, asithas been assumed 
with regard to the alphabets of Syria, their 
names were derived from things which they 
were meant to represent. It will require a 
much more intimate acquaintance with the 
nature and powers of these characters than 
we can hope to attain for some time to come, 
before we can determine whctlicr the ar- 
rangement of tho wedges depends upon any 
system, or whether it be merely aihilrary. 
At present there is no proof in support of 
cither supposition. 

The lirst records of the Assyrians, like 
those of most ancient nations, were probably 
inonuinonlal. They were cut either on the 
walls of temples, palaces, and other edifices, 
or upon the smoothed taco of a rock. After 
the subjection of a distant nation, the limits 
of the conquest of the king were marked, or 
his Iriumiihs celebrated, by an inscription in 
some conspicuous spot in the eonqiiored coun- 
try. Tho side of a lofty precipici; was gene- 
rally chosen. A tablet was first cut suffi- 
ciently deep into the rock to leave above it a 
projecting ledge, to protect the sculpture as 
much as possible from the effects of the 
weather, and frimi the water which might 
run down its face. \ bas-relief, represent- 
ing the king almie. or the king receiving 
captives, was then usually sculptured. Below 
the figures, or near, waseiplaiiied in w riting 
the event recorded by the bas-relief, and 
sometimes a short inscription on the dress. (2) 
or above the head, of each person contained 
his name and titles. Such is the Assyrian 
monumental the mouth of tho Nahrcl-Kelb, 
or IKig River, in Syria. Krcqnenily an in- 
scription or a bas-relief was alone carved, 
.IS in parts of Asia Minor. The rock below 
ilio tablet was generally scarped, all access to 
the monument being cut off, to savo it from 
injury or desiniclion. If no convenient rock 
could be found, or if the king w ished to mark 
the boundaries of his dominions, a squar« 
pillar nr slab was erected, as on the summit 
of the pass of Kel-i-Shin, in the high mntin- 
laiiis dividing Assyria from Media. (3) The 
Persians, who appear to have qlosely imitated 

the neliglmis Symbols of tlie .tasyrhins and Prrsfana, 
In Itie “ Mi'inoires lie rAc.vdemic dcs Iiiseription8 et 
Belica Letires," and in ttie “Annates de I'lnstilut 
Arcln’iologigiic.’l 

(2 Across the breasts of the flgiihes in Ionia, altri- 
hilled by Uerodoliis (lib. it , c. loa, i to Sesoslris, but 
which were probably Assyrian, were inscriptiniu. 

(2) The ru.slam oT putting up lablel.s and pillars, to 
tlx the boundaries of an empire, is rrequently allud- 
ed to in the monumental records ul Egypt. (See 
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the Assyrians in all their customs, adopteU 
the same method of recording their conquests 
and victories,— as the rock sculptures of Be- 
histun still testify. According to Herodotus, 
Darius during his Scythian expt^dition erected 
on the shores of the Bosphorus two columns 
of white marble, one having inscribed in 
Assyrian (cuneiform), and the other in Greek 
characters, the names of the different nations 
which comprised his vast army. He placed 
a third on the Teams, after crossing the 
straits into Thrace. (1) 

Wht'ii events were to be recorded more in 
detail, the in.scriptinns ap[>ear to have been 
engraved on the walls of their templiw or 
palaces, as in Egypt, to accompany painted 
or sculptured represetilations of the scenes 
they described. 

It is not improbable that during the early 
period of the Assyrian 'iionarchy, Slone and 
clay were the only substances on which pri- 
vate as well as public rt“Cords were written. 
In the most ancient sculptures of Nimroud 
there ard no representations of scribes. In 
the more recent, however, at Kborsabad, at 
Kouyunjik, and Nimroud, we have eunuchs 
writing dow n the number of heads, and the 
amount ofspoil.onsome Oexiblo material, the 
nature of which cannot be determined from 
the sculptures. At the lime of the close inter- 
course between Assyria and Egypt, probably 
existing, us it will be shown, at the period to 
which these bas-reliefs belong, the papyrus 
may have been an article of commerce be- 
tween the two countries ; or rolls of leather 
manufactured in Assyria may have been tho 
only material employed for documents. Tho 
reed growing in tho marshes formed by the 

Bircli’fl Tninsl.ation of the Otietixk at Conatantinopte, 
and Ohservutions on the Statistical Tablet of Kar- 
nak, in the new Series of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, vol. li.) 

(I) Herod., lib. iv., r. «7and »t. This appears also 
to have been the most ancient method of chroni- 
cling evcids and keeping records. Josephus, follow- 
ing an ancient tradition, declares tliat Sell) erected, 
in the land of Siriad. two pillars, one of brick, the 
Other of stone, and inscribed upon them Uie princi- 
pal antediluvian arts and sciences. fAnttq. Jud., lib. 
I., c. 3.) Sesostris, according to Herodotus, erected 
pillars and carved tablets In Hie places whicli he 
conquered . The Greek liistorian mentions tliose lie 
had seen in Palestine (probably tlic tablets sUll 
existing near the Nahr-el-Kelb} and in Asia Uinor. 
(Lib. ii., e. tag and 106 .) 

(gVThc material repreaeoled in the senlplurea 
could scarcely have been i>apyrus, as tlial substance 
Is too brittle to be rolled or lawl. Parchment wot 
not invented until a mueli later period, Mr. Birch 
inclines to the idea of leather, which tlie Egyptians 
used occasionally as early as the laUi dynasly. 


Tigris and Euphrates may have served, as it 
does to this day, for a pen ; and the cursive 
or hieratic characters, inscribed on the frag- 
ments of vases from Nimroud, appear to 
have been written with some such instru- 
ment. (2) 

But the most common mode of keeping re- 
cords in .Assyria and Babylonia was on pre- 
pared bricks, tiles, or cylinders of clay, baked 
after the inscription was impressed. The cha- 
racters appear to have been formed by an in- 
slrument, or may sometimes have been 
stamped. Tho Chaldtean priests informed 
Cnllisthenes that they kept their astronomical 
obsi'rvalinns on bricks baked in the furnace ; .3) 
and we have the testimony of Epigones to the 
same elTecl. (4) Fizekitd, who prophesied near 
the river Chebar in Assyria, was commanded 
to lake a tile and portray upon it the city of 
Jerusalem. (5j Of such records we have many 
specimens. The most remarkable are two 
hexagonal cylinders, one in the possession of 
Colonel Taylor, late political Agent at Bagh- 
dad, and the other given by me to the British 
liluseum. They were both discovered in tho 
mins opposite Mosul, and, I believe, in the 
Mound of Nebbi Yunus. (6) On each side 
there am about sixty lines of writing, in siich 
mimtio characters that the aid of a magnify- 
ing glass is required to a.scerinin their forms. 
Habit, and long practice, have enabled me to 
analyse and ropy the inscription on my own 
cylinder ; that on Colonel Taylor’s has not yet 
been examined. I find in il the name of the 
Kouyunjik king, w ith those, I think, of his 
father and son. Other royal names are fre- 
quently repeated, and the whole appears to 
1)0 some pnlilic document or historical re- 

(3) Simplicius, Arislot. de Co-lo, 1. ii. 

(3)E ilivcrso Epigencs. apiid Babvionlo* Dcrrx. 
annonim obscrvalioncssidcrum coclilibua lalcrcuUs 
insrript.if, doert gravis aiirtor In primis, qui mini- 
D>um, llerosus cl CrilodcmoB ccc.c.xc. annonini. Ex 
quo apparel adcmuni litcramm usum.”— Plin. Hitt. 
Nat., I. vii., c. Ivi., 8. 57. ed. Sillig.ln some cdilioni 
of Plin.v a thousand year* is added to both these pe- 
riods; but this appears to have been an error of 
Brollirr. reetillrd in the Iasi I’dition, as quoted. 

(5j“Ttiou .Mso, son of man. take thee a tile, and 
lay it before thee, and pourlray upon il Ihe city, 
even Jerus.ilcm.”— Ch. lv„ i. 

(6) Tliat formerly In my possession was used as a 
eandicsiiek by a respectable Tiirroman family living 
in the village, on the mound of Nebhl Yunus, near 
the tomb of Ihe prophet. The cylinder it hollow, 
and was probably closed at both ends ; only one ex- 
tremity is now prrfret. A hole in the centre of on* 
of the ends received the tallow candle. To such 
base uses are now turned tbe reeords of the Assy- 
rians I I also found half of another cylinder of Un 
same kind. 
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cord.(l) The identification of the fragment 
(probably of a similar cylinder) published in 
Kcr Porter’s Travels, with the inscription on 
the stone in the Museum of the East India 
Company, containing decrees or annals of 
Nebuchadnezzar, renders it highly probable 
that these cylinders were generally used for 
such purposes. 

In many public and private collections there 
are inscriptions on tiles, and on barrel- 
shaped cylinders of baked clay. On a tile 
formerly in the possession of Dr. Ross of 
Baghdad, and, afterwards, 1 believe, in that 
of the late Mr. Stcuart, there are many lines 
of writing, accompanied by the impression of 
seals, probably of attesting witnesses. (2) 

The inscriptions on the Babylonian bricks 
are generally enclosed in a small square, and 
are formed with considerable care and nicety. 
They appear to have been impressed with a 
stamp, upon which tho entire inscription, and 
not isolated letters, was cut in relief. This 
art, so nearly approaching to tho modem in- 
vention of printing, is proved to have been 
known at a very remote epoch to the Egyp- 
tians (3) and Chinese. The characters on the 
Assyrian bricks were made separately. Some 
letters may have been impressed singly by a 
stamp, but, from tho careless and irregular way 
in which they are formed and grouped together, 
it appears more probable that they were all cut 
with an instrument, and by the hand. (4) Tho 
characters, however, on the cylinders, parti- 
cularly on one or two fragments discovered at 
Nimroud, aro so elaborately minute, (5) and, 
at the same time, so .accurately made, that 
only an instrument of tho most delicate con- 
struction could have produced them. 

The great antiquity of carving documents 
on stone is shown by tho Bible. Tho divine 

(l)The inscription Witt be inctuded In the cotlcc- 
tion brought by me from Assyria, now In the course 
of publication by the Trustees of tbc British Uu- 
teum. 

(i) On a fragment brought by me from Nimroud 
are parallel columns of the most minute characters, 
apparently words and numbers, perbaps an ac- 
count. On a rectangular tile, also formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Stcuart, a small engraved cylinder 
of Slone or metal appears to have been rolled or 
passed completely round the edges, probably to pre- 
vent enlargement or counterfaction of the doeu- 
pient. 

(S) The Egyptian monarchs also stamped their 
names on bricks. The stamps used were of wood, 
and several arc preserved In European collcelions. 
The characters arc, I believe, generally Indsrd, so 
that the Impression, unlike that on tbc Babylonian 
bricks, is in reiicf, 

(4) The stamp being used in Babylonia, and not in 
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commands wero first given to mankind on 
stono tablets, and amongst all primitive na- 
tions this appears to have been considered the 
most appropriate and durable method of per- 
petuating records. The letters were evidently 
cut vtilh a sharp instrument of iron, or of 
prepared copper. From the pas.sage in Job, (6) 
“ Oh that my words wore written I that they 
were graven with an iron pen and lead in tho 
■ rock for ever 1” it has been conjectured that 
the incised letters were filled up with lead. 
No remains of metal wero found by me in the 
inscriptions ; but M. Botta states that, in let- 
ters on tho pavement slabs ol Khorsabad, 
traces of copper were still evident, the stone 
being coloured by it. (7) 

The cuneiform characters on most of the 
momimenis of Assyria and Persia are formed 
with great neatness and care. Major Rawlin- 
son states, that on the surface of the rock at 
Behistun could still bo traced tho remains of 
varnish, or some transparent substance which 
appears to have been laid over tho whole tablet 
to preserve it, os far as possible, froth injury, 
by exposure to tho atmosphere. No kind of 
letter can be better adapted to resist the or- 
dinary process of decay than tho Assyrian 
when well sculptured. Simple honzontal or 
perpendicular linos, deeply incised, will defy 
for ages the effects of decay. When an in- 
scription is so much injured, that a person 
unaccustomed to tho examination of similar 
monumenis would either fail to distinguish 
it, or would soon abandon an attempt to copy 
it as hopeless, it is frequently possible, by 
watching tho shadows thrown by the sun, to 
transcribe tho whole. Some inscriptions, 
visible at certain periods of tho day, entirely 
vanish at others, and would escape even the 
most experienced eye. (8) 

Assyria, may Tumlsb an additional annimcnt In fa- 
vour of tbc grcatcranliqully of the Assyrian wriling. 

(5) Particularly on a very bcautifiil fragment of 
baked clay now in the British Museum. 

(6) Ch. xii., 13 and 14. 

(7) Botta's letters in tho Journal Aslatique, and 
Flandtn’s memoirs in the Revue dcs deux Mundes. t 
discovered at Kalah Sheighal a fragment of a copper 
tablet w ith cuneiform letters. 

(8) Sucb are tbc Inscriptions In the Babylonian 
character discovered by Major Bawl I nson near Itol- 
wan, to the west of Kirmanshah. and also to a cer- 
tain extent the inscription partly copied by me at 
Patou. I was unable to distinguish the letlers In 
one comer of the tablet which, during my visit, was 
thrown into the shade by a projecting ledge. Dr. 
Smith, who Brat saw the tablet, was doubtful whe- 
Iber there were still any remains of the inscription 
upon It. 
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The foregoing remarks will, it is hoped, 
have given the reader some insight into the 
writing of the Assyrians. It only remains 
for me to add that the great trilingual record 
of Behisiun, the inscription over the tomb of 
Darius near the ruins of Persepoli.s, and va- 
rious shorter and less important inscriptions 
in other parts of Persia, have afforded a 
ground-work for the investigation of the As- 
syrian character. From the progress alrea- 
dy made, there is every reason to hope that 
within a short period no shall be able to 
ascertain the general contents, if not to give 
accurate translations, of the numerous in- 
scriptions which have, within the last throe 
years, been added to the written records of 
the ancient world. The labourof deciphering 
an unknown character, probably representing 
an extinct dialect, if not an extinct language, 
is however very great. Not only is an inti- 
mate acquaintance with etymology and phi- 
lology absolutely required, but at the same 
time considerable ingenuity, a vast deal of 
mere mechanical investigation, and a tedious 
comparison of all known inscriptions in the 
same character, I have already alluded to 
the extreme laxity prevailing in the construe-' 
tion, and orthography, of the language of 
tho Assyrian inscriptions, and to the num- 
ber of distinct characters which appear to 
make up its alphabet. Letters differing 
widely in their forms, and evidently the 
most opposite in their phonetic powers, are 
interchangeable. Tho shortest name may 
bo written in avariety of ways ; every charac- 
ter in it may be changed, till at last theword 
is so altered that a person, unacquainted with 
tho process which it has undergone, would 
never suspect that tho two were in fact the 
same. Those changes will bo pointed out 
hereafter in tho name of the king who appears 
to have been tho founder of the earliest edi- 
fice at Nimroiid. 

By a careful comparison of inscriptions 
more than once repeated, it will be found 
that many characters, greatly or even alto- 
gether differing in form, are only varieties 
or variants of tho same letter. If we deter- 
mine, by a process of comparison, tho num- 

(I) A tabte, drawn up by the careful comparison 
of acTcral hundred inserlptlons, w ilt be Included in 
the work published by the Trustees of the Britisti 
Museum. U shows a targe number of Tariants, and 
marks the division between words. M. Botta has 
also piibtlshed a litphly usefiit table of variants in 
the “Journal Asiatiquo ” for October t8»7. 

(*)In the Persian cuneiform inscriptions each 
word is separated by a stanting wedge ; hence one 
ol the principal dtlBcullies in deciphering is avoid- 
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her of characters which have evidently the 
same phonetic power, and admit that many 
letters have, to a certain extent, a syllabic 
value, consonants being differently formed 
according to tho vowel sound attached to 
them, the number of letters may be reduced 
within the compass of an alphabet. (1) 

We derive another important aid in de- 
ciphering from the well-proved fact, that in 
-Assyrian monumental writing it was never 
the custom to divide a word at the end of a 
line. To avoid doing so. the sculptor would 
carry it beyond the limits of the rest of 
the inscription, or would prefer finishing 
it on the side, or even back, uf the slab. This 
appears also to have been frequently the case 
when inscriptions worccarrietl across figures, 
tho word not being divided when an inlerrup- 
linn from drapery, or other portions of tho 
sculpture, look place. The knowledge of this 
fact has enableil me, by a careful comparison 
of the inscriptions of similar import, which 
arc repealed on almost every slab in tho ear- 
liest palace of Nimroud, to determine nearly 
all the words in them. (2) Several proper 
names, in the trilingual inscriptions, parti- 
cularly those of kings and countries, have 
given us the undoubted value of many letters, 
and have enabled us to find corresponding 
geographical names on the A-vsyrian monu- 
ments. Wo aro able at the same lime to 
provo that tho name of a man (3) is general- 
ly. if not alw.iys, preceded by a simple wedge, 
and to determine the character represent- 
ing ‘‘son of,” as well as that meaning a coun- 
try, or denoting that the following name be- 
longs to a people or to a nation. The names 
of cities, above their sculptured representa- 
tions in tho bas-reliefs, are also always pre- 
ceded by a determinative sign. 

Such are the materials for inquiry. They 
are considerable ; quite sufficient indeed to 
warrant the hope of future success, when the 
investigation is pursued by such men as 
Rawlinson, Birch, or Norris, and others, in 
France and Germany, no less distinguished 
for extensive philological acquirements, than 
for eminent abilities, perseverance, and in- 
genuity. (4) 

cd. But such i» not tho case either in the Asayro- 
Babyloniaii or in the Median. 

(3) And fonielimes the personal pronoun. 

(A) Since writing the above 1 have learnt from 
Major Baivliiisoii that he lias siicceedeil in decipher- 
ing the inscription on the obelisk described in the 
prereiling pages. It contains, according to him, tho 
annals of tlie reign of the son of Ninus. He has ob- 
tained, moreover, fifteen royal names. 
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I have thus placed before the reader llio 
principal steps made towards deciphering the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and pointed out the 
amount of knowledge we possess. 1 will now 
return to the inscriptions of Niinroud, and 
resume the arguments aflorded by them as 
to the comparative dates of the various build- 
ings. 

I have had frequent occasion to observe 
that there is scarcely a kiln-burnt brick or a 
stone employed in the ancient edifices of 
Assyria without an inscription upon it. In 
buildings of various epochs we find different 
formului; but in every mound where there 
arc the remains of but one building, as at 
Khorsabad fur instance, one formula is con- 
stantly repeated, with a few unessential v,i- 
riations. (1 ) 

In most of these inscriptions a certain for- 
mula is reptiated three times, preceded on 
each occasion by a different group of charac- 
ters. On comparing the Persian trilingual 
inscriptions, it is found that in the Babylonian 
column, the names of the kings, as well asall 
proper names, are preceded by a simple per- 
pendicular wedge, or arrow-head with the 
point downwards ; and further, that three of 
the same character, peculiarly placed, sig- 
nify the “ son of ” in the Persian. We 
have, therefore, in some of the inscriptions, 
three names in direct descent, the last being 
the builder or founder of an edifice, and his 
name occurring on every stone and nearly 
every brick in it. 

0 I a pavement slab in the upper chambers, 
to the south of the north-west palace, we have 
a further list of names of considerable im- 
portance ; for not only do four appear in ge- 
nealogical series, thus confirming our first 
conjecture, but two new names are added. 
We have thus six generations, three kings— 
the third, the fourth, and the sixth, having 
been founders of buildings of Nimroud. 

(1) Cuneifonn type tias been cut by Mr. Harrieon. 
of St. Martin's Lane. Ttie initiTiptlniis from Aitayria 
printed by him for the TruMeea of ilio Itritish Mu- 
seum arf the drat specimens of an extensive use of 
movealile euneiform lypcs,and tliey are rem.vrkable 
Instances of the tnaeniiily, and I may add taste, of a 
British printer. The tetters were cut and put toge- 
ther under my superintendence, and tiiat of Mr. 
Norris, translator of Eastern languages at the Fo- 
reign Otilce, and one of the sceretartes of the Asiatic 
Society ; ot wliose eminent atiilities and most exten- 
sive know ledge in every bniiicli of Eastern pliilology 
and literature. It would t>e superfluous in me to 
speak. That Itie inscriptions of Assyria slioiild tie 
perpetuated, and be made accessible to nil tlirough 
the medium of moveable types, after the loss of the 
character for nearly asoo yean, is not one of the 


There can be little doubt that the names 
are those of kings. In Iho first place, the 
groups following them can be shown, by re- 
ferring to the trilingual in.scriptions. to be 
royal lilies ; and secondly, the interpretation 
of the legends on Babylonian bricks, and 
anDlogoos discoveries in Egypt, prove that it 
Wits customary to impress the name of the 
king upon the materials used in public 
edifices. Besides, a name of such common 
and general occurrence can hardly bo that of 
a private individual. 

In the inscription on one of the slabs, in 
the south-west palace, we have a new name 
accompanied by royal titles, and 1 think I can 
distinguish that of the father, if net that of 
the grandfather also, of the monarch. The 
inscription, however, from the injuries the 
slab has sustained, requires a more careful 
examination than I have yet lieen able to give 
it. There can be no doubt that it was brought 
from elsewhere, with other materials used in 
the constriiclinn of the building in which it 
was found. It did not belong to either the 
palace in the north-west, or in the centre of 
Iho mound ; (nr not only is the name new, 
but the peculiar arrangement of Iho wedges 
in the characters points to a different and 
more recent period than that of the erection 
of those ediflce.s. 

Behind the bulls and lions in the south- 
west palace, as well as on baked bricks from 
the same building, we have a highly impor- 
tant genealogical series. 

The lirsi name is identical with that of the 
king who founded the earliest palace at Nim- 
rond. bill those of the father and grandfather 
do not occur elsewhere in the ruins. The 
name of the father is, however, found on 
bricks and inscriptions from Kouyunjik, and 
that of the grandfather on the monuinenls of 
Khorsabad. ;2; We are consequently able to 
fix the comparative period of both these 

least of the many wonderful achievements of print- 
ing. 

(St I am aware that t)r. Ilineks ton the Inserip- 
tions of Van, Journal of'.he Roy.il Asiatic Soeielyd 
den:*-s tl»at the two names found on Itie bricks anft 
slabs from Kimrsaltad are identical : hetieving one 
I'th.nl found at Nimroud, In the short inseripllon from 
the south-west palace) to be the name of a king who 
may have pa-lially built tlie Khorsaliad edlflee, and 
tlie o'.lier to be that of a successor of even the last 
king pienttonod at Nimroud. He reads the first 
Nlshar, and idenltfles Hie others with Sennacherib. 
Essarhaddon, and Chinllidan. Between the last 
two kings, according to the asironnmteal canon, 
there miisl have been a lapse of more than sixty 
years. If Dr Hincks's view, therefore, be correct 
we have an lUdilional argument in favour of the 
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buildings, with reference to the most recent 
pslAce at Nimroud. And this direct proof 
afforded by the genealogy is confirmed by 
identity of style in the sculptures, and in the 
form of the letters used in the inscriptions 
from the three buildings — so much so, th.il 
long before the discovery of the ruins of 
Konyunjik, I conjectured, from the eiamina- 
tion of mere fragments from them, that they 
belonged to the same period as Khorsabad, 

We have thus the names of ten, if not 
twelve, kings; the first six in genealogicol 
series, the seventh standing by iLsidf, and the 
last three again showing a direct descent, but 
unconnected with any of the previous, I 
have already mentioned the tablet in the 
tunnel ofNegoiib, which was unfortunately 
destroyed before I was able to obtain an ac- 
curate copy of the inscriplinii upon it. On 
eiaiiiining, after my return to England, the 
fragment that the little light in the place per- 
mitted me to transcribe, and which before 
appeared to be almost unintelligible, I found 
a genealogical list, and I think I recognise the 
names of the Konyunjik king, of the founder 
of Khorsabad, and of his father, (1) and per- 
haps even his graintfalher. But the ends of 
the lines have been destroyed, and the senes 
is consequently interrupled,(;2) 

Although the evidence afforded by the two 
additional names in this inscription is en- 
titled to considerable weight, I will not dwell 
upon it. Connecting the throe distinct series 
given above by only one royal name, and 
supposing these kings to have succeedoil one 
another, wo have eight generations hclween 
the founder of the lirsi edifice and the last, 
or in all ten. If we allow, as is usual, thirty 
years to a generation, we have a lapse of 300 
years. The first palac,o could not, therefore, 
have been founded later than about 900 years 
before Christ. 

But there are several circumstances which 

antiquity of the earlirtt palace at Nintroud. Butt 
may otwerve, lliat lltere arc very strong grounds for 
6U8|>ecting the ideiilily (-f the two names occurring 
on the monuments of Klisrsabad. It will be remem- 
bered Uial on the alabaster lases discovered in Ibe 
ruins ol Nimroud bolti oecnr ; and if llio Nimroud 
edillcea were Unally buried w liilst llic last palace 
was hnildipg — as 1 have shown lliere are good rea- 
aoos for auspecling— no doubt will any lunger re- 
main as to their identity. Dr. Iliiicks Infers, from 
the names of the faUier and son occurring in ttie 
Kboraabad inscriptions, that the buildingoou d not 
have been completed, altlioiigh founded, by the fa- 
ther; but tbatitwaa custumary also to insert the 
name of llic son, is show ii by llic ciislenee of Uie 
name, even acoompanied by a royal title, of the son 
of the founder of Ibe earliest palace of Nimroud, in 
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seem to prove, that a very long interval 
elapsed between the conslniction of the pa- 
laces in the north and centre of the mound, 
and that at the south-west corner. The latter 
is chiefly built, as I have had frequent occa- 
sion to remark , of slabs (aken from the others ; 
blit there are, at the same time, sculptures 
and inscriptions in thisedifico evidently com- 
ing from some ruin not yet discovered, and 
differing in many respects from those known 
to exist in any other building at Nimroud. 
These edillces appear, from the frequent ro- 
pelilion of the figures of the gods, to have 
been either temples, or, as there is reason to 
believe was the case in Egypt, royal residences 
combined with those of the gods. It may, 
therefore, reasonably be conjectured that a 
considerable period elapsed before a monarch 
pulled down the sacred Imildtngs of kings of 
his own rare and faith to raise out of the 
nialcrials a new habitation for himself or his 
divinities. A contrary supposition would bo 
opposevi to all we know of the religions feel- 
ings and prejudices of the ancients. The 
buildings destroyed most either have lie- 
longed to so remote a period, that not only all 
remembrance of those who erected them had 
passed away, which was not likely to have 
been the casn in Assyria, ns the written clia- 
racler was still preserved, or a new religion 
had been iiitrodurcd with a new dynasty. 

That a new raist. with now forms of wor- 
ship, had succeeded to the original inhabit- 
ants of llio country; or, what is more pro- 
bable, that a new dynasty had taken the place 
of the old, settms to be shown by the monu- 
ments themselves. There are remarkable 
differences between the sculptures from the 
earliest palace of Nimroud, and those from 
Khorsabad. The costumes change ; the forms 
of the chariots, the trappings of the horses, 
the lielniets and armour of the warriors, are 
no lunger the same. The mode of treatment 

some of tlic inscriptions from that building. If the 
two names arc not ttiosc of the same person, wo 
must hdd one to our royal list. 

( 1 : It is worltiy of observation that the nameof Uio 
father of thu builder of kborsahad has not yet been 
found in any inscripliou from that building. 

(3) The whole fragment wilt be given In the col- 
leetion of Assyrian inscriptions, published by Ibo 
Trustees ot llic Urilisb Museum. I msy observe that, 
since wriUng Uieabove, 1 have received a letterfrofn 
Major haw linson, to whom I sent a copy of the frag- 
ment, and lliat be Is inelined to doubt the idenlill- 
calion of the names with Iboseof tbe tUiorsabad and 
Kouyunjik kings, and to believe that this 1s a dis- 
Unel royal series ; If so, we have soil moK impoc^ 
tant evidence of the antiquity of the earliest ediUee 
of Nimroud. 
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of ths subjects, the nature of the sculpture, 
and tlio forms of the characters used in the 
inscriptions, vary essonlially. At Khorsabad 
and Kouyunjik wo find no traces of the reli- 
gious einblenis so frequent in the sculptures 
of the north-west palace of Niiuroud. The 
enibloin of the groat divinity, the winged 
figure within the circle, has never been 
found at Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, or in the 
latest palaces of Nimroud. From the frequent 
representations of the liro-altar in the bas- 
reliefs from those ruins, and on cylinders 
evidently of the same period, there is reason 
to b lievo that a fire- vorship had succeeded 
to the purer forms of Sabteanism. The lan- 
gua'ge, too, of tho earliest inscriptions, appears 
to vary essentially from that used in the 
latest. Major Rawlinson is of opinion that, 
whilst the language spoken by the builders 
of tho most ancient Assyrian monuments was 
far removed from tho Clialdeo of a known 
historic period, that of tho inscriptions of 
Khorsabad approaches very closely to tho 
Babylonian dialect ; which again is nearly 
allied to the Chaldee of sacred literature, and 
of the Sadr of the Sabaeans. Indeed it may 
bo foreseen, that tho rending of the early 
Nimroud inscriptions will be a task of no 
easy accomplishment, and will bo best ar- 
rived at by a prior knowledge of tho contents 
of those of Khorsabad. 

Alt these facts lead to the belief that tho 
palaces at Khorsabad and Kouyunjik, and in 
tho south-west corner of the mound of Nini- 
roud, were built by a later race or dynasty 
of kings. It is not indeed impossible, but on 
the contrary there arc circumstances to lead 
to the conjecture, that tho edifices in one 
part of the mound of Nimroud were already 
in ruins, and buried under ground, before 
those in another part were founded. The 
flooring, or foundations, of the south-west 
palace is on a level with the tops of the walls 
of the north-west, and of tho centre palaces. 
It is not probable that an edifice should have 
been erected adjoining the ruins (;f a more 
ancient, and so much above it, that the arli- 
flcial mound must have been carried up to 
the level of tho roof of the ruinisl building. 
It would moreover appear, from a peculiar 
depression in the mound, that when the slabs 

(<) There is much confusion with regard to tlie 
dates of these events, which Ctinton (Fasti Uellenici, 
vol. i.) has endeavoured to clear up. U> some the 
destruction of Nineveh and the revolt of the Holes 
are looked upon as distinct events, which have been 
confounded. But Uie city may have been twice de- 
stroyed ; or rattier, once merely depopulated, and 
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of the northern wall of Ihe great hall were 
carried away for ihe construction oflhesouth- 
wost palace, excava lions wore made to reach 
them. It may be mentioned, as a curious 
fad lo currohurale this supposition, that two 
of the slabs had fallen back from their places, 
not into the room, but into the place where 
Ihe wall of sun-dried bricks, .of which they 
had originally formed tho casing, ought to 
have bcHiu ; so that this wall must have been 
romoved. On examining the ruins direfully, 
it appeared to me as if the builders of the 
most recent palace, having found a suitable 
position for an edifice on tho artificial eleva- 
tion at Nimroud, and discovering that remains 
were buried in it, enlarged the mound by 
adding to it on the south side. Having raised 
this new platform lo the. height of tho ruins, 
covered, as they then were, with earth, they 
built upon it, digging, for their materials, 
into theold palaces. And it may he remarked, 
ns almost conclusive evidence that the paloccs 
of different periods were not standing at the 
same lime, that whilst tho most recent build- 
ing at Nimroud had been completely dc.slioy- 
ed by lire, the north-irest and centre palaces 
had nut been exposed In a conflagration, nor 
are there any traces of smoke, or of the ac- 
tion of fire, in any part of these buildings. 
It will be remembered that Khoi-sabad, 
Kouyunjik, and the south-western palace of 
Nimroud, all edifices of the same period, owo 
their desU uciion to the same cause. It would 
appear, therefore, that the monuments of the 
later dynasty wore destroyed at a different 
time, and altogether in a different manner, 
from those of the first, w hich, lo escape the 
same fate, must have been previously buried. 
These are important facts in our inquiry, and 
may bo connected with the assertion of Dio- 
dorus, that on the taking of Nineveh by the 
Modes, under Arbaces, the city was destroyed, 
or with tho usual historical account of the 
death of Sardanapalus, about 876 or868 years 
before Christ. ( 1 ) 

The noiTli-we.st palace, if already in ruins 
or huiied, must have been partly uncovered, 
perhaps excavated for materials, in the lime 
of the Khorsabad king ; because there was in 
one of Ihe chambers, as I have already men- 
tioned, an inscription commencing with his 

its principal buildinm overtlirown, and then sub- 
sequently, at a much later period, burnt lo the 
around: tliis is consUti’nt with the ch.niae of dy- 
nasty whidi is presumed to have t.vkcn place on the 
flrsl oerosion, and tlie utter r.xUnctlon ot Ihe Assy- 
rian empire, wliich followotl on llie second. 
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namo, cut iibove tho usual standard inscrip- 
liuii. It has every appearance uf having been 
placed there to coinnieniorate the re-opening, 
discovery, or re-occupation of tho building. 
Moreover, the vases bearing tho name of this 
king, and found in the rubbish above the 
chambers, must be uf tho same period. The 
ivory ornaments I conjecture to bo contem- 
poraneous with the vases, and so also most 
of the small objects found in the edilice. And 
if this fact bo established, wo may obtain 
important chronolugicat data ; for if tho name 
in the cartouche could bo satisfactorily deci- 
phered, and idenlilicd with that of any Egyp- 
tian king, or with that of any Assyrian king 
whoso place in history can bo determined, 
we should bo able at oueo to di'cide the period 
of the reign uf tho khorsabad king, and of 
his successors. 

But as the namo cannot yet bo identified, 
Mr. Birch, in a memoir read before the Uoyal 
Society of Literature, has enduavoured to fix 
the age of the ivories by '• their artistic style, 
by phiUdogical peculiarities, and by the po- 
litical relations between Egypt and Assyria.” 
Ho well observes, that tho stylo is not purely 
Egyptian, although it shows very close imi- 
tation of Egyptian workmanship, and this 
must strike any one who examines these 
fragments. The solar di.se and plumes sur- 
mounting the cartouche appear to have been 
first used in the time of the 18th dynasty, in 
tho reign uf Thothmes HI., and are found 
above the names of kings as late as tho Per- 
sian occupation of Egypt. The head attire 
of the king bears soni(‘ resemblance to that of 
Amenophis III. at Karnak, and the kheppr, 
or helmet, also appears at tho commencement 
of the 18ih dynasty ; the absonco of peaked 
sandals, anil thoma.sses of locks uf side hair, 
may possibly have been the fashion of the 
22nd dynasty. 

As to tho evidence afforded by tho philolo- 
gical construction, and the employment uf 
certain letters, all the symbols, except one, 
appear to have been in use from the earliest 
period in Egypt ; tho exceptional symbol, the 
u, was introduced generally in the time uf 
(ho 18th dynasty. Mr. Birch concludes, that 
tho time of the 22nd dynasty would well suit 

(l)SecMr. Rircli'i paper on the statisticol tablet 
of Karnak, amlon ttie hieroglypbical iiwcriptlona on 
the obelisk at Constantinople of the reign of 
Tiiotbmes III. (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, new series.) 

(1) Ur. Bireb conjectures that this name may be 
derived from the Hebrew “nikamut.'’an embroider- 
ed garment; “a Semitic word, which, considering 
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the darlour.hu, if stress may be laid upon 
certain philological pectiliarilios. 

We have next tho evidence of political in- 
tercourse between the two countries, as show- 
ing at w hat epoch it is likely that, by trade 
or oiherwisc, articles of Egyptian manufac- 
ture may have been carried into Assyria, or 
Egyptian workmen may have sought employ- 
ment in tho Assyrian cities. It has already 
been show n that from the commencement of 
the 18th dynasty a close intercourse had 
already commenced, chiefly, it would appear, 
by conquest ; as the Egyptian munuiuonis of 
that period frequently allude to the subjuga- 
tion of the countries on the borders of the 
Euphrates. (1) But it is about the time uf the 
21st dynasty of Tanile kings, that tho rela- 
tions between tho two counlr.es seem to 
have been most fully established, and that 
more than a common connection had sprung 
up between them. Mr. Birch has discovered, 
and pointed out, tho remarkable evidence af- 
forded by the names of male and female 
members uf this and the following dynasty, 
which are evidently of Semitic, and even of 
Assyrian origin. Those of many of the 
kings of the 22nd, or Bubaslilu, dynasty, are 
tho most remarkable instances. We havu 
Sheshank, his sons Shapud and Osorchon, 
Nimrol, the son of Osorchon II., Takilutha 
or Takelothis, Nirarot, the son of Takelo- 
tliis It., and the names of queens, Lekamal 
or Itckamat, (2) Karmam or Kalmim, daugh- 
ter of tho Prince Aimroud and Talopor. The 
two first, Sheshank and Shapud, and the 
names of the queens, Mr. Birch shows, are 
not referable to Egyptian roots, but follow the 
analogy of Assyrian names. Osorchon he 
identifies with tho Assyrian Sargon, (3) Nim- 
rot with Nimrod, and Takilutha with Tiglath. 
a word which enters into the composition of 
tho namo of tho Assyrian monarch, Tiglath 
Pilc>ser. 

It is highly probable, therefore, that at this 
period, the reign of the 22d dynasty, very 
intimate relations existed between Egypt and 
the countries to the north-east of it. Solo- 
mon had married a daughter of an Egyp- 
tian monarch, (4) and Jeroboam fled to the 
court of King Sbishak. (5) The same al- 

tbe renown of the Assyrim Icoma, might have been 
conferred on an As>> rian female.” 

(3) In luiah (rh. xx., v. t), Sennacheribappran to 
be io called ; hut it has been conjectured that Eoar- 
hoddon, who is exiled Sarchedon in the book of To- 
bit, is meant. 

(t) About toil, D. c.— I Kings, c.iii.,T. t. 

(5) I Kings, c. xi., V. AO, and, according to some 
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liances, thefelore, may have been formed be- 
tween the most powerful monarchs of the 
time— those of Assyria and Egypt. The two 
countries appear then to have been at peace, 
and in friendly communication ; for we have 
no notice in the Bible of wars between the 
Assyrians and Egyptians at this period, nor 
docs Naharaina appear amongst the nume- 
rous conquests of Shishak. As their battle- 
ground would probably have been some part 
of Syria, and the troops of one of thu two na- 
tions would have marched through the Jew- 
ish territories, it is reasonable to suppose 
that some record of the event would have 
been preserved by the sacred w riters. Tlie 
monuments of this dynasty do nut contain 
any notice of triumphs and conquests to the 
east of the Euphrates. Diiriqg this period of 
intimate alliance, the Assyrian monarchs may 
have adopted Egyptian names or praenomens, 
or may have employed Kgypiian arli.ds to 
record their names and titles in the sacred 
characters of Egypt. It is even possible that 
this condition may account for the appear- 
ance of Egyptian names in the lists of -Assy- 
rian kings. (I ) 

Thus the evidence afforded by the artistic 
style of the cartouches, and by their philolo- 
gical peculiarities, as well as by the princi- 
pal period of political and commercial inter- 
course between the two people, appears to 
coincide, and points to the ±Jd dynasty, or 
980 B. c., as the most probable period of the 
ivories. At the same time it must be ob- 
served that there is no argument against 
their being attributed to the 18th dynasty. 

Mr. Birch reads the name upon the en- 
tire cartouche, .Aubnu-ra, or Aiivnu-ra, (^j 
which, if a mere Egyptian word, would 
mean iho shining sun. Ilo observes, ‘‘ There 
is no especial deity of the Egyptian pantheon 
called L'bnu ; yet, as this word is constructed 
in the same manner as the names of Egyp- 
tian deities, it may he that of an Assyrian 
deity, translated or transcribed into hiero- 
glyphics. The name of Oannes, the Chal- 
dasan God, half man, half fish, is the nearest 
approximation to it of the Assyrian names 
that have reached us There is an- 

other hypothesis applicable to this cartouche ; 
lhalitrepresenis the name of an Assyrian king 
transcribed into hieroglyphics. In order to iden- 
tify it, if possible, w ith such a name, I have 

versions of the Septuogint, he married a relation 
(the S] ncellus says a sister) of Uic Egyptian mo- 
narch. (iioekh. liaoelho, s. .VIS.) 

(!) At, for instance, Sethos and Uorus. 
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collated it carefully with the lists of names of 
-Assyrian monarchs which have reached us, 
from Eusebius, the Syncellus, Moses of Gho- 
rene, and other chronographists of a later 
period.” But he has been unable lo identify 
it with any authentic name in those lists. 
“ The name,” Mr. Birch concludes. “ is not 
philologically composed like the name of a 
king ; and if it is supposed lo be a pra>no- 
men, which the Assyrian monarch might 
have assumed in imitation of his Egyptian 
contemporaries, there is scarcely one in the 
whole Egyptian series constructed in the 
same nionuor; for in these the disk of the 
sun is universally placed first. It is much 
more probable that it is a pnenomen, than a 
name ; in which case the fragment of the 
other name, in the second cartouche, might 
be Iho name of the monarch.” 

Diiforliinalelv only half the panel contain- 
ing this second carlouche has been presvirv- 
ed. Three symbols reading NTA, or NATH, 
as the end of some Assyrian name, alone re- 
main. On a fragment of ivory, not belonging 
lo either of the cartouches, are two hierogly- 
phics. a duckling and the water-line, which 
Mr. Birch reads UN, and conjoclnrv'S lo be 
part of the name of an Assyrian deity. 

In conclusion, Mr. Birch admits that the 
names of two Egyptian kings correspond, in 
a remarkable degree, with those in the Nim- 
roud cartoiichos — the one being Ua-ubn, the 
shining sun, and the word ukn forming part 
of the other. But the following objections to 
their identity occur to him,vi7.: “lhal the 
monarchs of this dynasty are anterior lo the 
IHlh, and wore ephemeral rulers, whose 
reigns varied from a few months lo only four 
years, showing either an epoch of political 
confusion, or a series of reigns improperly 
recorded. Now the Nimrond cartouche can 
hardly be rcfern il to so early a period, al- 
though the Ilykshos invasion is considered 
by some lo be represented by this part of the 
canon. These kings cannot be connected 
with the shepherds. There is one period 
w hich cannot he omitted in the consideration 
of those .Assyrian carlonches — that of the 
worship of Iho .lien, or sun’s disk, introduced 
during the 18lh dynasty ; but there is no in- 
ternal evidence that the kings of this dynasty 
were Assyrians.” May not this very confu- 
sion indicate a foreign conquest— one of iho 

(2) There are six symbols, or hieroglypliiesi the 
reed A, the cord or boat-head U, the leg B, water N, 
Uie duckling U, the lun'e disk and the determinative 
bar. 
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Assyrian occapalions of E(typl hinled at by 
Chal lee and Greek authors? And is it not a 
remarkable coincidence, that we have conti- 
nual representations of the disk of the sun, 
as an object of worship, on the earliest mo- 
numents of Nineveh? 

The attempt to connect tho names of many 
Egyptian and Assyrian divinities has already 
been frequently made. (1) I will only allude 
to one. whose Assyrian origin is generally ad- 
mitted, and whose appearance on the monu- 
ments of Egypt affords important evidence in 
an inquiry into the date of the Assyrian edi- 
fices. I moan the goddess Ken, (2) tho 
Astarlc, Astaroth, Mylitta, and .Alitta of the 
Assyrians, Syrians, and .Arabs. ‘3) This di- 
vinity appears to have been introduced into 
the Egyptian pantheon in the lime of thclAlh 
dynasty, or at thocommencement of tho close 
connection between Assyria and Egypt. On 
comparing a representation of the goddess in 
the rock sculptures of Mallhaiyah, with an 
Egyptian bas-relief in the liriiish Museum, it 
will be seen that the mode of treating the 
subject is nearly the same. In both wo have 
a female standing on a lion. The Egyptian 
figure holds two snakes and a flower, the 
stalks of which are twisted into the form of a 
ring ; the Assyrian carries a ring alone. Tho 
flower resembles that borne by the winged 
flgtires in the palace of Khorsabad, and is not 
found in the edifices of the first Assyrian pe- 
riod — where tho flowers in the hands of simi- 
lar figures are of a different .shape. (4) 

In tho Egyptian bas-relief the goddess is 

(I) For instance, tlie RorldeM Atlior or Atliyr. Dr. 
Hincks. 1 believe, reads the same namisastliat ofthe 
presiding divinity, on tiie monuments of Assyria. 
Ur. Birch adinils, in bis observations on Uie car- 
toucliea, that the introduction of the Assyrian gods, 
Baal and Aslarla, orilenpu or ncaepli, of Ken, and 
Aiiata or Anailis.can be Iracedto llic 18 — 19 dynasty, 
and is coeval with the epoch of the great conquests 
of Egypt in central Asia. 

i lj This is probably the Kiun of the prophet Amos. 
(Ch. T., vcr. M.) 

(3) According to M. Fresnel fJournol Asistique, 
Its serie, t. v., p. ill.,) the goddess AUilor is men- 
tioned in the Himyarilic inscriptions. 

(4) This will be perceived at once by comparing 
tho engravings in the Frcncli work on the monu- 
ments of Khorsabad witti those horn the sculptures 
of Nimroud in my large work. As it will be shown 
hereafter, this lotus shaped flower was evidently in- 
troduced into Assyria during or immediately pre- 
ceding the time of the builders of Khorsabad. There 
are other representations in the British Museum of 
this Egyptian form of the Assyrian goddess. Un a 
flragmrnt (Egyptian Room, No. 3M.) she is seen 
worshipped by Romesses II. On a tablet at Turin 
she is called Atsh, or Adesh, the name of the chief 
city of the Khibe, a Meaapolamian people attacked 
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naked; but she is sometimes fouitd clothed, 
as in Assyria. In the earliest palace of 
Nimroud, 1 discovered two representations 
of tho same divinity, both differing entirely 
from those of the rock sculptures of Mallhai- 
yah. The goddess did not stand upon a lion ; 
Iml the posture clearly pointed out the pecu- 
liar form of worship over which she presided, 
tho lower part of the person being obvious- 
ly exposed. On Assyrian cylinders, evidently 
of the later period, she is. however, represent- 
ed precisely as in the Egyptian tablets — na- 
ked, and standing on a lion. The Egyptian 
Ken appears, therefore, to be conm'cled 
with the second, and not tho first, mode of 
representation which prevailed in Assy- 
ria- (5) 

But if the Egyptians borrowed from the 
Assyrians, the emblems of Egypt were also 
carried to the eastward, and, it would ap- 
pear, about the same lime. The nionumenlsof 
the second Assyrian period are characterised 
by more than one Egyptian peculiarity. Tho 
crux ansala, llio tail nr sign of life, is found in 
the seulpluresof Khorsabad. (6) on theivories 
from Nimroud, which, ns 1 have shown, are 
of thesamo age. carried looby an Assyrian 
king, and on cylinders ovidenlly of the later 
Assyrian period. (7) At Koiiynnjik the lotus 
was introduced as an archilerlural ornament 
upon p-tvernenl slabs, between the bulls form- 
ing the entrances, and apparently on cor- 
nices, fragments of which wore found in the 
rubbish at the fool of the mound. In tho 
latest palace at Nimroud w ere the crouching 

by the Rameiwids. (Hrisie. Mon., PI. xixvii.) She 
usually appears in a triad witli Renpu and Khcm, or 
Clminno. also deilies of Scinilir cxlraction 

!S SeeM. Lajard's great work on the wortbip of 
Venus (plate 28). From the figures (one at which 
rarrict a lialchel', accompanying this repreeenla- 
tion of the .Assyrian Venus on the cylinder engraved 
by M. Lajard, I have lillle hesitation in ascribing it 
to Uie later Assyrian period. 

(6) Bolta's letters in Itiu Journal Aaiatique for 1848. 

I am aware uf the ingenious arguments otM. Lgiard 
(Olieervalions siir I'Origine et la Signilleatiou du 
Syrabote appelA la Croix Ansde, Paris, 1847 , to de- 
rive the crux ansala from the Aasyrian symbol of the 
divinity, the winged figure williin the circle; t>ut 
Egyptian antiquaries reject llie connecliun alioge- 
ther, not even deeming It worthy ofa serious Invea-- 
ligation. Without veoluring to offer an olHervatioa 
on the subject, 1 may perhaps be allowed to siiggeal 
that the monuments already discovered, and liere- 
afii r to Iw discovered in Assyria, may llirow new 
light upon many tubjecis connected with Egypt, 
and may perhaps tend to shake many received opi- 
nions. 

(7j Their romparalive date can be ahown beyond 
a doubt, I think, by a compariaon with the roonu- 
menta of Khon abad. 
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sphinxes wkh the beardless human head ; (1) 
we hare also the vases of Egyptian form, 
inscribed with the name of the Khorsabad 
king. About the same time were probably 
introduced the scarahaei, engraved with As- 
syrian emblems and characters, not unfre- 
quently found in Assyrian ruins. (2) It is pro- 
bable also that the singular grotesque head 
carved in a yellow silex, placed by me in 
the British Museum, and discovered in the 
mound of Nebbi Yunus, nearKoiiyunjik, is of 
the same period ; and an imitation of the 
head of Iho Egyptian deity, which some be- 
lieve to represent death. (3) 

Before leaving the subject of the connec- 
tion between Egypt and Assyria, it may not 
bo out of place to allude to the insertion of 
names, apparently of Egyptian origin, in the 
lists of Assyrian kings. In the dynastic list 
of Iho Syncellus, for instance, we have a 
Sethos ; and Pliny mentions an Assyrian king 
called llorus. (4) It is diiricull to say how 
these lists were drawn up ; but it is not im- 
possible that there may have been some tradi- 
tionary evidence at least to support them, and 
that this appearance of Egyptian names may 
point to a closer connection with Egypt than 
history has recorded. If, in the dynasties of 
Egypt, whose authenticity is admitted, we 
find Assyrian names, v/hy should we alto- 
gether reject Egyptian names, merely be- 
cause they are Egyptian, when they occur in 
the dynasties of Assyria ? (5) 

Tho various statements of ancient authors, 

(l)lt is doubtful whether these splitncea be male 
or female. I am inclined to think tlie lalhT. Ills 
well known that llio EvypUan spidnx is< always 
male. 

(3' Tliere are several such scarabwi in thecoilce- 
tion of the British Museum, That the obelisk w.as 
common to the two nations, at a very early period, 
ia proved by the one in black marble, discovered at 
Nimroud ; andby Iho mention of llie great obelisk i 
said to liave been crerteil by Semiramis at Babylon. | 
Thcophrastns (de Lapidibtis, c, xtiv.) also speaks of 
an obelisk of emerald, four cubils liigh and Uirec 
broad, presented by a king of Babylon lo a king of 
Egypt. 

(8) Wilkinson's Ancient Egyplisns, vol. iv. This 
hcail lias an inscription in runeifnrm letters on llie 
Crown and back ; It might ottierwisc be mistaken 
for a lietican retie. Mr. Birch suggests Ihal. as a 
similar head is frequently represented on Egyptian 
monuments— on vases brought as tribute by an 
Asiatic people — and Is, moreover, found on the Phte- 
nirian coins nf Abiisus, as lliat of the deity, it may 
he tlie Semitic Baa!, or Typhon. 

(4) Lib. vi., e. 30. This may he the Thurus of Cc- 
drenus, wlio, according to a tradition, erected tlio 
llrst Sl(la or pillar in Assyria. (Selden, Proleg. de 
Bis Syris, c. 3.) 

(3) The continual ronfnsion In sacred and profane 
autliors between the Kiishites, or Ethiopians of Asia 
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as to the epoch of Ninus, remain to bo con- 
sidered. According lo the fragments of Cle- 
sias, preserved by Diodorus Siculus, there 
were thirty-three kings from the accession 
of that monarch lo the fall of the empire, 
whose reigns occupied 1306 years, and end- 
ed 876 B.c. Diodorus himself acquiesces in 
this date, and Ctesias is followed by many 
writers, amongst them Slraboand Abydenus. 
Castor brings the empire down lo 843 before 
Christ ; and ho reckons 1280 years from the 
first Ninus, lo a second who succeeded Sarda- 
napalus. According to Eusebius, 1240 years 
elapsed between Ninus and Sardanapalus, 
during which lime reigned thirty-six Assy- 
ri,in kings, fixing Iho fall of the empire at 
8I9 a. c. The Syncellus places that event 
826 years a. c. after the duration of the em- 
pire for 1460 years. (6) Tho fall of Nineveh 
mentioned by these authors occurred, there- 
fore, much earlier than tho di'striiclion of 
tho city recorded in Scripture, w hich must 
be allribnied lo the joint expedition of Cya- 
xares and Nabopolassar, undertaken. as it has 
been shown, about 606 b. c. The event al- 
luded lo bv ITesias and his followers may re- 
fer In the revolt of the Modes, and not lo the 
final overthrow of the Assyrian empire. 
Some violent political convulsion probably 
took place when Arbaces enabled the Modes 
to assert their independence — the reigning 
Assyrian dyna.sly may have been rhanged, 
and the old Assyrian empire really brought 
lo an end. (7) 

and Afric.'i. is wortliy of remark. We have a Memnon 
eommanding the armtea ot the Aasyrian king at the 
siege of Troy, coming from Susa, and follow ed liy the 
Kusliites, or intiabitants ot Susiana (kliuzislan). 
AlUioiigb Virgil, falling inlo the rommon error of 
supposing Memnon lo have been an African, calls 
him black (Aiiieid, I. ill.), Eiislalhiiis (in Dionys. 
Perieg., v. 34a), and Tricliiiius. the scholiast of Pin- 
dar. say, that liolh lie and liis lirollii'r were white, 
although those w liom llicy commanded were black. 
The iiirlli of .Vemnon from Tilhon and Aurora, ac- 
cording lo the Greek mythology, evidently jioints lo 
his eastern origin. BoUi Suidos and Paiisanias (in 
Phocid.) state lliat lie eamc from Susa. According 
lo some, Tillion, bis father, was the brother of 
Priam. 

«) I follow- Clinton's Fasti llellcnlci In these dales. 
In the clironology of ancient authors, we And tho 
extraordinary discrepancy of ISJ5 years between the 
various dates assigned to Semirsinis. 

(7) Polybislor distinctly alludes lo this change of 
dynasty; and the names of the taler Assyrian kings, 
as recorded In tlie Bilile, evidently differ materially 
In their construction from those of the e.arlier nio- 
narchs; so much, indeeil, that they appear lo tielong 
to a distinct race. According to Bion and Polyhis- 
tor. the Dercetades, or descendants of Semiramis, 
were dethroned by Beletaras, who was about the 
ninetecntli In direct succession fbom Ninus. 
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Clinton, after a careful examination of the 
statements of the Greek writers, and after 
comparing them with the Scriptures, thus 
fixes the dates of the principal events of Assy- 
rian history 

(Ninus, B. c. 21^.) years. B. C. 

Assyrian monarchy 1306 years 
before the Empire . . 675 1912 

During the Empire, 24 Kings 526 1237 
(Sardanapalus, b. c. 876.) 

After the Empire, 6 Kings . 405 711 

1306 

Capture of Nineveh . . . 606(1) 

There are indeed sufficient grounds for the 
conjecture that there were two, if not more, 
distinct Assyrian dynasties— the first com- 
mencing with Ninus, and ending with a Sar- 
danapalus of history; and the second, in- 
cluding the kings mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, and ending with Saracus, Ninus II., or 
the king, under whatever name he was 
known, in whose reign Nineveh was finally 
destroyed by the combined armies of Persia 
and Babylon. In history we have apparently 
twice recorded the destruction of the Assyrian 
capital ; and two monarchs, first Sardanapa- 
lus, and then Saracus, arc declared to have 
burnt themselves in their palaces (2) rather 
than fall into the hands of their enemies. (3) 

To the tombs in the earth covering the re- 
mains of the north-west, centre, and south- 
east edifices at Nimroud, I cannot at present 
assign any date; and, until the vases and 
other objects found in them are examined in 
England, I would hesitate ti3 found an argu- 
ment upon their presence. They undoubtedly 
prove that, at a very early period, the ruins 
were completely buried, and the contents of 
the mounds unknown. (4) The cartouehos, 
ivory ornaments, and other objects, found 
still lower in the ruins, arc sufficient to mark 
the period of tho destruction of the building. I 

(«)See an elaborate Essay, in the Memoires ot the 
Acad^mie (les Inscriptions (vol. vii. of tlie abridged 
ed.), by M. Frcret. on Assyrian Chronology, in 
which all the authorities are carefully collected. His 
results a^^rcc nearly with those of Clinton. 

(S ' Saracus, according to Abydenus, in a palace 
called Evorita, which Major llawlinson conjectures 
(Behistun inscription deciphered. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society; lo be represented by the ruins 
of Khorsabad. 

(3) According to Herodotus (lib. I., c. 176), the 
people of Xanthus, rather than submit to the arms of 
Cyrus, burnt themselves and their wives. The same 
thing occurred in this city when besieged by Alex- 
ander and Brutus. (Appian. dc Bello Civili.) The 
anecdote is also relat^ by Plutarch. 

(4; It is probable that when Strabo (lib. xvi.) de- 


will only allude to the resemblance beUveeu 
the vases, necklaces, and ornaments from the 
sepulchres of Nimroud, and those discovered 
in Egyptian tombs. The small crouching lion 
in lapis lazuli, a silting figure of the same 
material, the beads, the forms of the vases, 
are all Egyptian. (5) Had they been placed in 
the hands of any antiquary, not acquainted 
with the circumstances of their discovery, ho 
would not, 1 am convinced, have hesitated to 
assign to them an Egyptian origin. Two or 
three purely Assyrian cylinders were also 
discovered in tho tombs. Who the people 
were that buried their dead above the Assy- 
rian palaces, I cannot venture at present to 
decide. They were not Christians, nor did 
they profess the Magian doctrines as taught 
in the time of the Sassanian kings. The in- 
habitants of ancient Assyria, neither during 
the supremacy of the Parthian Arsacidoe, of 
tho Romans, or of tho Greeks, maintained 
that close connection with Egypt which would 
have led to such general use of Egyptian sym- 
bols, or objects of Egyptian manufacture. Nor 
is the mode of burial Egyptian ; it more nearly 
resembles that adopted by tho early Persians. 
Cyrus and Darius w'ero buried in sarcophagi, 
or troughs ; Darius, in one of Egyptian ala- 
baster. (6) From the fact that tombs were 
found in all the most ancient ruins of Assyria, 
over tho north-west centre, and south-east 
edifices at Nimroud, at Kalah Sherghat, and 
Baasheikha, and not at Khorsabad, Kou- 
yunjik, or over tho soulh-wxst palace at Nim- 
roud, it might be conjectured that they be- 
longed to an intermediate people or race, who 
occupied Assyria after the building of the 
most ancient palaces, and before the founda- 
tion of the most recent. The close connection 
between Assyria and Egypt, during the time 
of the 18lh and four subsequent Egyptian dy- 
nasties, is naturally called to our recollection . 
But in the present state of our knowledge, it 

scribes the vast mounds of earlh erected by Seml- 
rainis, containing subterraneous passages or com- 
munications, tanks for water and staircases of stone, 
be alludes lo these very Assyrian mins, a part of Ibo 
contents of which might casually have been exposed 
by the falling in of earth, or when the winter rains 
formed ravines down their sides. 

(5) Most of these small objects arc deposited in the 
British Museum. 

(6) The alabaslef irotXof or tub. In which Da- 
rius was buried, is mentioned by Theophrastus. The 
Assyrians, like tlic early Persians, may have burled 
their dead entire, and preserved the bodies in honey 
or wax. (Herod., lib. I., c. UO. Arinn, do Bello 
Alex.Theoph. dc Lapid. c. xv.) According to .Elian, 
when Xerxes opened the tomb of Belus, he found the 
body in a coflln filled, nearly lo the brim, with oil. 
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would bo loo hazardous to assipn so reniole an 
aiiliquily to Ihoso remains ; for. by doing so, 
wo niiisl, of course, assuino that the ruins 
bone.illi are even some rentiiries more an- 
cient. I will, however, allempt to show, that 
there is nothing inconsistent with cither his- 
tory or tradition in the supposition that these 
buried edilices belong to a very early period. 

I will not lay any stress upon the contents of 
the tombs ; they may have been brought from 
elsewhere, and it is not impossible that they 
may belong to the lime of the first Persian oc- 
cupation, or, perhaps, even to the second ; al- 
though the absence of coins and gems of that 
perio<l is opposed l,> this supposition. (1) 

It m.iy, I think, be proved from the facts 
which I have staled, that a very considerable 
period elapsed between the construction of 
the earliest and latest palaces discovered at 
Nimroud. On the most moderate calculation, 
we may assign a dale of 1,100 or l,200years 
before I'hrisl to the erection of the former ; 
but the probability is that it is much more 
ancient. As I have already observed, there 
is nothing in history, either sacred or pro- 
fane, or in the traditions handed down to us, 
against attributing tho highest antiquity to 
the Assyrian empire. In the land ofShinar, 
in the country watered by the Tigris and 
Eiiphrale.s, the Scripture places the earliest 
habitations of the hiinian race. Whether we 
look upon that statement ns the result of di- 
vine inspiration, or whether wo consider it as 

0 U in.vy tie oiiscrved that rcmainn of tbo Greek 
oecu|>alion of Assyria arc not unfrequentty found. 
At Nimroud a small female lluiirc in terra cotta, evi- 
dently 01 that periiKt, was discovered in tlie ruLbisti 
on llie edge of tlu; sontb-cast corner of llic mound, 

( 2 ) Berosus (or Benissos) mnilioni tlie first setlle- 
mcnl of tlie luiman race in Chaldrra. Tlie testimony 
of tliis Bulltor is entitled to some respect, as lie was 
a Kaliyloiiian, living in tlie lime of Aieiandcr. As a 
priest of Belus be may be supposed to Iiave been 
well arquainted w ith tbere,-ords contained in tbe 
temple, and to have been versed In tbe learning for 
wtiich Ibose of his order were so distingnislied. In 
his lime tlie walls were probably still covered with 
the paintings representing ibe ancient deeds of the 
jieoplc. We know from the Scriptures bow care- 
fully public records were kept in Babylon; even 
those of the Assyrian empire existing after Ihe Per- 
sian occupation. l Ezra, e. iv.) The traditions or 
bisiory, preserved by Berosus. may therefore l,e pre- 
sumed to tiave lieeii generally riirrenl in his time, 
amongst tlie Babylonians. Moses of Cborenc calls 
him a most learnevl Clialdsan : " Vir ClialdaiciLS 
omnis doelrin.T pcrilissiiims.” 

(1) Antiq. Jud., I. i., r. 9. 

(41 Partiriilarly that of Berosns. Aarss Kssss rs's 
SI Arrvfiai x^ssTiyssissvsv. (Apoll. 
Fragmenta, 69., cd. Muller, } To limit the founda- 
tion of the Assyrian empire to 900 a. c. . because Pul, 
the Urst Asayriau king mantioDed in Scripture, can 


Ihe record of a tradition, or an hi-storical fact 
received hy Ihe Hebrew legislator from else- 
where, still we have Ihe evidence that, at the 
very earliesl period, the belief was generally 
current, Imlli amongst Egyptians and Jews, 
that the first seiileinenis were in Assyria; 
and that from Chnida’a civilisation and Ihe 
arts and sciences were spread over the 
world. (2) Alvrahoni and his family, above 
l,9f)0 years befori' Christ, migrated from a 
land alre.idy tliiokly inhaliiled, and possess- 
ing great cities. According to Josephus, the 
four confederale kings, who marched in the 
lime of the patriarch against the people of 
Sodom, and Ihe neighbouring cities, were 
under a king of Assyria, whose empire ci- 
lended over all ,\sia.(3) Most of tlie early 
Greek authors, and those who have followed 
them, recognising a tradition which appears 
to have been generally prevalent, agree in 
assigning to tho first kings of Nineveh the 
remotest antiquity ; and in this they are con- 
firmed by Ihe Armenian historians. Their 
united testimony even tends to identify or to 
confound Niniis, the first king, with Nimrod 
himself, or with one of tho immediate dc- 
scendaiils of the scriptural Noah, [i) Hero- 
iloiiis, who is quoted to disprove the anti- 
quity of Nimis, merely stales that the A.ssy- 
rians had been in possession of I 'pper .4 Jin for 
a period of .520 years, when the Modes first 
revolted nod established their independ- 
ence. (5) If we place this even! about b. c. 

be proved to have lived about tliat lime, as tbe an- 
Iborsof llicAueieiil Vniversat History amt o'liers 
liave done, is, 1 conceive, quite inconsistent, not 
only witb all liistorical and traditionary evidenre, 
lint with that .ngonled by Uic Bilile il.self. Before 
Ibe lime of Pul, the Jew .*, having no intimate dealingi 
wTlti Assyria, may not Iiave lieen alTeeli-d tiy events 
oceuariiig in Ibateountry ; this would be sulllcient to 
account for Uiere being no earlier mention of it. and 
would seem to eonlirm the supposition that Herodo- 
tus dales, not from tbe foundation of Hie Assyrian 
empire, but from Its spreading over Asia The frag- 
ments wbicli liavc been handed down to us of Ar- 
menian history, tlirougli Ihe native early Christian 
liistorianj who possessed materials now lost, equally 
lend to tlx the date of the reign of Nimis at Hie lime 
usually assigneil to it by the Greek authors. Hit 
eonlempornry on Hie Armenian throne was Aram, 
wliose son Ara’us was slain by Seniiramis Saint 
Marlin, probably alter a earefiil evaniinalion ut Ar- 
menian and Greek liislory, plared the n-ign of Semi, 
ramia from 1997 to I9S7, a. c. (Biog. L'niversel de 
Michaud, art. Sanetioniatlion.) “ Primus omnium 
Ninus Bex Assy riorum, vclerem, el quasi avitnm 
gentibuf moreni nova imperil cupiditaleinulaylt.Hie 
primus inluiil bella flnitimis,” etc. (Just., 1. i , c. I.) 

rs) Herod., lib.i., e. 9S. Tliallus, as qiiolitl hy 
Tlieoptiilus of Aiiliocli, places Belus SJ2 years liefore 
tbe siege of Troy, thus appearing to agree with He- 
rodotus. 
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710, and assume ihut Herodotus alludes (o the 
founding of Nineveh, when he (Ixes the date 
of 520 years to the Assyrian domination in 
Upper Asia, then we must conclude that the 
Ninus who gave his name to the city did not 
flourish earlier than the 13th century before 
Christ. (1) But the meaning of the historian 
is doubtful ; for ho appears to reckon not 
from the first establishment of a monarchy in 
Assyria, but from the time that the .Assyrians 
were sufficiently powerful to extend their 
empire over other parts of Asia. 1 may men- 
tion as a curious fact, first called to my atten- 
tion by Major Raw linson, but which, it must 
bo admitted, requires further corroboration, 
that — whilst, in the inscriptions from the 
earliest edifices at Nimroud, Assyria alone is 
included in the dominions of the king,— in 
those from Khorsabad and subsequent edi- 
fices, Babylonia, Armenia, and other countries 
are cmimerateai. 

But if the inscriptions of Egypt are cor- 
rectly interpreted, we have distinct evidenco 
that Nineveh was standing long before the 
period assigned to its foundation, on the sup- 
posed evidenco of llerodutns. The name is 
found in the celebrated statistical tablet of 
Karnak. Mr. Birch, in his observations on 
that tablet, (2) observes: “ The word Nen-i- 
iu has been recognised as the celebrated 
Nineveh on the Tigris, by Champollion. The 
identification of this name is not perfectly sa- 
tisfactory : fur ns it commences the line, it is 
possible that it m.ay be the termination of 
the name of some fort or place. As it stands, 
it coiocid 'S with this city, while the re- 
turn of the king s.)ulhwaids, towards Xaha- 
raina, ^3) quite concurs with its position.” If 
this name, therefore, be that of Nineveh, it 
occurs on a monument of the reign of 
Thothines 111., about MUO years before tfiiiisl; 
and tin) arguments, founded upon the appa- 
rent Icstiiuoiiy of II roilolus, at once fall to 
the ground.; 1) It may be further mentioued, 
in .support of the reading, that in the same 
tablet wo have the name of Babylon, nliich 
has not been found in any other Egyptian 
inscription. 

(I) Or tr the Mpiliaii revolt look pl.-vce in S7C «. 
or in 819 necording to Moki of Cborcne, llion in tlio 
48th ci nlurjr. 

(Si Transaclions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
vol. it., p. 29. new porie!». 

f3)Tlijs name is evidently identical with the Neha- 
rajim of the Scriptures— ill Syriac, N'ahrim; it is a 
pure Semitic word.siKnifyinij tlic country helween 
the two rivers, the Mesopotamia of the Greeks, the 
Jeiirab, or island, of the Arabs. 

(4; If llierc be no inlerpolaUon in the book of Ge- 
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There is no reason why we should not 
assign to .Assyria the same remote antiquity 
we claim for Egypt. The monuments of 
Egypt prove that she did not stand alone in 
civilisation and power. At the earliest period 
wo find her contending with enemies, already 
nearly, if not fully, as powerful as herself ; 
and amongst the spoil from Asia, and the 
articlo.v of tribute brought by subdued na- 
tions from the north-east, aro vases as ele- 
gant in shape, stuffs as rich in texture, and 
chariots as well adapted to war as her own. 
It is not improbable that she herself was in- 
debted to llio nations of Western Asia for 
the iniruduction of arts in which they excel- 
led, and lhat many things in common use 
were brought from ihe banks of ilie Tigris. 
In fact, to reject the nulioii of iho existence 
of an iiidefiendent kingdom in Assyria, at the 
very earliest period, would he almost to 
qui'.slioii w liellicr the couiilry were inhabited; 
w hicli wouIg be directly in opposition lo the 
uiiiti'd ICslimoiiy of ScripUire and Iradilioii. 
A doubt may bo eiitcrlaiiie i as to the dynas- 
ties, and exleiil of the empire, but not as to 
its existence. That it was not peopled by 
mere wandering tribes, appears lo be proved 
by Ihe frequent inciition of expediliutis against 
Naliaraiiia (.Mesopotamia), on the eailiest 
mominiunis of Egypt, and llic nature of Ihe 
spoil brought from Uio country, Kouiiecn 
huiidri d ye*irs before Christ. Cliushan-risha- 
Ihaiin, a king of Mesopolaniia. (5) subdued 
the Isra' hies. Other kings were established 
in the siirrouiidiug countries, alt perhaps 
tributaries to Ihe Assyrians. But Nahuraina 
appears lo have heeii llic extent of the Egyp- 
tian conquests, the Egyptian kings being 
fri'queiilly declared to havd put up Iho tablets 
of Ihe boundaries of their empire in lhat 
country. Tlial the Assyrian kingdom may 
not have been known much beyond its li- 
mits until the time of its greatest prosperity, 
when it had extended its rule over the west 
of Asia, is highly probable ; and this would 
accoiml for ihesilencoof the Jewish writers, 

netit, we have mention of Nineveh at least 1800 
' years a. c. 

(s; Judiies, iii.,8; and, USO years betore Christ, 
Balaam, prophesying of the Keniles, describes Ihe 
power otthc Assyrians. (Numbers, xiiv., 22.) The 
Arloch. king oC El-Assar, mentioned in Genesis (xiv., 
I.), lias been conjectured to tie a kingof Assyria: the 
name hearing some reseinblanee lo Ariiis, Uie son, 
or Anilius, Ihe graiiiLson, of Nliiyas. (Lenglet do 
Fresnoy, Metliode, l■lc.,^ol. i., p. 258.) According to 
Manetho, Salalhls, tlie flrsl sliephcrd king, forlilled 
Uie eastern provinces of Egypt against the Assy- 
rians. 
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and for the absence of its name in the most 
ancient Egyptian inscriptions. 

With our present limiied knowledge of the 
Assyrian cuneiform chanicler, it would be 
hazardous to attempt the identification of the 
nainob in the Greek and Armenian lists of 
kings, with those in the Assyrian inscriptions; 
nor would 1 venture upon an experiment so 
often tried, as that of constructing a system of 
chronology upon these dynastic lists. I will 
only allude to the assertion of many writers 
of antiquity, that Troy was an Assyrian de- 
pendency. Memnon appears at the siege of 
that city, with the 20,000 men, and 200 cha- 
riots, sent by the Assyrian king to the assist- 
ance of the Trojans. This king, according 
to Ctesias, Eusebius, and the commentators, 
was Teuiames, whom Diodorus makas the 
20ih, Ctesias the 25lh, and Eusebius the 26ih 
in direct descent from Ninus. Thcirovidence 
again leads back to the earlier date for the 
foundation of Nineveh, to about 2100 years 
before Christ. According to Plato, Troy was 
within the dominions of the king of Assy- 
ria. (1) Eusebius, quoting from the works 
of ancient authors, mentions its dependency 
upon tlial monarch. On the authority of 
Cephalion, he even relates the terms in which 
Priam appUedf to his Assyrian suzerain for 
assistance. (2) 

An attempt to prove that the earliest palace 
of Nimroud was founded by Iho Ninus who 
gave his name to the Assyrian capital might 
not bo altogether unsupported by plausible 
arguments. 1 hesitate ut present to decide 
upon .Major Rawlinson’s identification of the 
name which occurs in thn inscriptions, with 
that of the Ninus of history ; although any 
suggestion coming from such an authority 
must be entitled to the greatest respect. 

When the ruins at Nimroud were first dis- 
covered, I conjectured , from the frequent re- 
currence of these characters both on the 
sculptures and on the bricks, that they must 
represent the name of the king, i submitted 
them to Major Rawlinson, and he was led to 

(<) De Legibus, lib. iii. Uc may, as it bns been 
conjectured, have followed Ctesias, who declares that 
Itinus conquered, amongst other countries, Phrygia, 
Lydia, and the Troad. (Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii.) 
According to Herodotus, Agron, the tirsl king of Ly- 
dia, was the son of Ninus, and reigned 505 years be- 
fore Candaules; and, however little worthy of credit 
Ibis assertion may be, it proves at least lliat, in his 
time, there was still a tradition of tlic ancient domi- 
nion of Uie Assyrians in Asia Minor. 

('i)Diod. Sic., 1. ii,,c. sa. Cephalion says that 
Priam applied to the Assyrian king in these terms*. 
" Mililari vi in regionc lua a Graccis irruentibus ap- 
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believe, from a nearly similar word corre - 
.spending in the Babylonian column of the tri- 
lingual inscriptions, to the name of Assyria in 
the Persian that in the inscriptions of Nimroud 
the country also was meant, and that they 
began, “ 1 the king of Assyria,” or with some 
such formula. When the genealogical series 
commencing (he inscriptions was determined, 
it became evident that this was a name, and it 
was not unnatural to connect it with the As- 
shur of Genesis. (3) Subsequently I found, 
from a comparison of numerous inscriptions, 
that the word was written indifferently with 
tho same letters variously placed and fre- 
quently repealed. 

The ruins themselves furnish additional 
evidence in support of assigning this building 
to the Ninus to whom tradition, at least, at- 
tributes the foundation of the .Assyrian capital 
and from whom tho city took its name. It 
may be mentioned, in the first place, that 
the north-west edifice at Nimroud is the 
most ancient hitherto discovered in Assyria ; 
and as all tho great ruins on the site of Ni- 
neveh have now been partially explored, it 
may be presumed that no earlier building of 
this nature exists. 2dly, According to Cas- 
tor, the last Assyrian king, or one of the 
last, of the second dynasty, perhaps the Sa- 
racus of Abydenus, was called Ninus II. (4) 
It will bo remembered, that the names of 
the builders of tho most ancient and recent 
edifices discovered in Assyria, aro identical ; 
and from the appearance of the south-western 
building of Nimroud, there is every reason to 
believe that it was destroyed before com- 
pleted. It may, consequently, be conjectured 
to have been tho last of the Assyrian palaces. 
3rdly, Diodorus Siculus stales, that in tho pa- 
lace of Ninus or Semiramis, at Babylon, were 
represented various hunting scenes, in which 
the queen was seen throwing a javelin at a 
panther, and Ninus as transfixing a lion 
with a lance. It is remarkable that whilst 
at Khorsabad and Kouyunjik such represen- 
tations have not been discovered, they abound 

petitua sum, bciloque ccrlatum esl varia fortuna. 
Nunc vero el tllius meii» Hector extinclus erat, el 
utiorum multa proles ac strenua. Coplarum igitur 
valido sub duce nobis suppelias mltte.” (Eiiseb. ex 
Inlerp. Armen, a Mai, p. *< •) Dares Phrygius also 
mentions the auxiliaries sent to Priam under Perse# 
and Memnon. 

(3) Chap. x.,ver. tl. “Out of that land went forth 
Asshur, and builded Nineveh;” although the ap- 
proved reading Is “the Assyrian,” as given in the 
margin. 

(4) This second Ninus is also mentioned in the Ex- 
' cerpta Cbronologica Euseb. apud Seal. 
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in the earliest palace at Nimroud ; not only 
forming separate bas-reliefs, but being con- 
stantly introduced into the embroideries on 
the robes of the principal figures. 4-lhly, 
Ctesias, and several writers, speak of the 
Bactrian and Indian expedition of Ninus and 
Semiramis. The obelisk discovered at Nim- 
roud belongs to the period of the earliest pa- 
lace, having, it appears, been erected by the 
son of the founder of that building ; upon it 
are represented the Bactrian camel, the ele- 
phant, and the rhinoceros. — all animals from 
India and central Asia,— brought as tribute 
by a conquered people to the king. 

Even if his father and grandfather were 
called in the inscriptions “ kings of Nineveh,” 
Ninus himself may still have founded and 
given his name to the city. (1) Eusebius, 
after .\bydcnus, names six kings as the pre- 
decessors of this Ninus; (2) although, by giv- 
ing the name of Nineveh to the capital, he 
evidently assigns its foundation to him. This 
king may have been the first to build monu- 
ments, such as those recently discovered ; or 
ho may have first used inscriptions and sculp- 
tures for monumental records; or, as Moses 
of Chorene states, Ninus may have displaced 
a more ancient dynasty, and, jealous of its 
glory, and wishing to appear to posterity as 
the founder of the race, and the origin of 
iLs arts and civilisation, may have destroyed 
all the monuments of his predecessors. (3) 
This statement of tho Armenian historian, 
from the advanced slate of art shown in tho 
most ancient edifices of Assyria, is not alto- 
gether unworthy of credit. 

In conclusion, it may appear from the pre- 
ceding remarks — 

1st. That there are buildings in Assyria 
which so far differ in their sculptures, in 
their mythological and sacred symbols, and 
in tho character and language of their inscrip- 
tions, as to lead to tho inference that there 
were at least two distinct periods of .\ssyrian 
history. We m.iy iiioroovor conclude, that 
either the people inlubiting the country at 
those distinct periods were of different 
races, or of different branches of the same 

(I) Dr. Himks, as it has been mentioned, reads the 
litie of these eariy kiniis, “ King of Assyria.” 

(S) They are Bciiia, Babins, Anebus, Arheiiis, Chaa- 
lus, and Arbcliis. i believe M.iJor Rawlinsoii is sa- 
tislled with the re.ading of Arbel and Aneb, for tlie 
rattier and grandfather of the king in tlie inscrip- 
tions. 

(3!Moses Chorenensis, lib. i.,c 13. “ item el alias 
ejus rei ratioiics alTert, uliqoc Ninum siiperbia in- 
Uatuin, sunque gloriee cupidissimum, eum se unum 


race ; or that by intermixture with foreig.n- 
ers, perhaps Eg.vptians. great changes had 
taken place in their language, religion, and 
customs, between the building of the first pa- 
lace of Nimroud, and that of tho edifices of 
Khorsab.-id and Kouyunjik. 

2nd. That the names of the kings on tho 
monuments show a lapse even of some cen- 
turies, between the foundation of the most 
ancient and most rec mt of these ediheos. 

3rd. That from the symbols introduced 
into the sculptures of the second Assyrian 
period, and from tho Egyptian character of 
the small objects found in tho earth, above 
the ruinsof the buildings of the oldett period, 
there was a close connection with Egypt, 
either by conquest or friendly intercourse, 
between the timeof tho erection of tho earliest 
and latest palaces ; and that the monuments 
of Egypt, tho names of kings in certain Egyp- 
tian dynasties, the ivories from Nimroud, 
the introduction of several Assyrian divinities 
into the Egyptian pantheon, and other evi- 
dence, point toth-e 14th century as the probable 
time of the coinineiiconicnt, and the 9th as 
the period of the teriiiination, of that inter- 
course. (4) 

4th. That the earlier palaces of Nimroud 
were already in ruins, and buried, before tho 
foundation of the later; and that it is pro- 
bable they may havo been thus destroyed 
about the time of the 14lh Egyptian dynasty. 

.'Vih. That tho existence of two distinct dy- 
nastks in Assyria, and the foundation, about 
two thousand years before Christ, of an As- 
syrian monarchy, may be inferred from tho 
testimony of the most ancient authors ; and 
is in accordance with tho evidence of Scrip- 
ture, and of Egyptian nioniiments. 

1 cannot pretend to draw any positive con- 
clii'.ions from tho data that I hate attempted 
to bring togellicr. It has been my object to 
pi, ICC before the reader the facts which havo 
been afforded by the examination of the ruins 
—facts which* it must bo admitted, will go 
far tow ards enabling us ultimately to form 
some opinion as to tho comparative, if not 
the positive, date of these new ly discovered 

siimm.T polc.?t.iti« ct fortiliiiiinis ac bonitatis Tontem 
atquc origiiiem haberl vellet, coraplurc* Ubros ct 
liislorins nnliqiia^ renim uhlcunqno 
rum jiiN»iiiAO ooncremari ; cl cie m* laiitum sui9que 
temporibus ronAcribl/* The same is rcconlcd of 
Kabonaworwhen be asoendrd the throne at Bab>lon. 

(*) 1 do not, of course, Inrludc the. Assyrian con- 
quests of Egypt, by kings of the later dynasty, iv hich 
are proved iV iwsillve historical evidence, and the 
elTccts of which arc well known and traceable. 
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monuments. I trust that I have at least suc- 
ceeded in showing that there are grounds 
for admitting the possibility of the very early 
origin of some of these edifices; and that 
there is nothing in the discoveries hitherto 
made inconsistent with the early date which 
the dynastic lists, and the statements of an- 
cient authors, would assign to the foundation 
of Nineveh. The subject is new, and has not 
yet been illustralod by the remains of the 
people themselves. The vast ruins of Egypt 
— its written and sculptured records— have 
enabled the antiquarian to enlarge, and rec- 
tify, the notices preserved to us through the 
Greeks and Romans ; hut hitherto Assyria 
has furnished no such materials. Their very 
absence has compelled us to neglect a branch 
of inquiry replete with interest, as .connected 
with Biblical study, and with the history of 
the human race. Further researches will 
probably lead to the discovery of additional 
monuments and inscriptions, adding to the 
great mass of materials which in the last 
three years has been placed in our possession. 
It would scarcely be reasonable or consistent, 
after what has already been done, to discard 
all evidence of the antiquity of the Assyrian 
empire, because there, are discrepancies in 
the statements of such authore as Ctesias, 
Eusebius, and the Syncellus ; and at the same 
time to found arguments against that anti- 
quity upon an isolated and doubtful passage 
in Herodotus, or upon the absence of the 
mention of an early Assyrian king in the 
Scriptures. 

CHAPTER II. 

Semitic Origin of the Assyrians — IJentiflcation of 
the Site of Nineveh.— Dimensions of the City.— 
Arcliitecture of the Assyrians.— Their first Cities. 
—Building Materials. — Sun-dried Bricks.— Alabas- 
ter-Painted Walls.— The Roof and Ceiling.— 
Knowledge of Vaulting and the Arch.— Pavoment 
and Drains.— Description of an Assyrian Palar.e.— 
The Sculptured and Pictorial Reronls.— The Na- 
ture of the Building Discovered in Assyria.- Ex- 
terior Arcliilccturc.— Private Houses.- Absence of 
the Column.— Walls of the Cities.- Tlicir Towers 
and Gateway. 

Ir has been as.sumed in the previous chap- 
ter that iho language of the Assyrian inscrip- 

(4) Viz. Alilta. Ucrod., lib. i., c. 431. 

(3) It is, however, possible Uial these may be mere 
Hebrew translations of Assyrian titles. An argu- 
ment iios been founded on the 36lh verse of the 4sth 
chapter of 2d Kings. Eliakim says to llic ofiicers of 
tiie Assyrian king— “ Speak, I pray thee, to Uiy ser- 
vants in the Syrian language; for we understand 
it.” From tins passage it has been inferred Uiat Die 
language of the Assyriaas was similar to Uiat which 
prevailed in Syria, and consequently a Semitic dia- 
lect. 
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tions is a Semitic, or Syro-Arabian, dialect ; 
but the question of what race the Assyrians 
were, may still be considered by some as open 
to doubt. It may bo questioned, perhaps, 
w’hclher wo have sufficient knowledge of the 
inscriptions to decide, with certainty, the 
language of their contents. There are, how- 
ever, as it has been shown, good grounds 
for believing that it is closely allied to the 
Chaldee; or, to use a term which has become 
familiar, that it is a branch of tho Semitic. 
Such, it is generally admitted, is the language 
of Ihe Babylonian column of the Persian tri- 
lingual inscriptions, which contain the same 
formulae as the inscriptions of Assyria. For 
instance, the personal pronoun, as used before 
the proper name of iho king at Porsepolis, is 
found precisely in the same position at Nim- 
roud. Wo aro aware, moreover, that the 
names of the Assyrian gods, as Baal, or Belus 
(Iho supreme deity amongst all the Semitic 
races), Nisroch, and Mylilta (known by a 
nearly similar name to tho Arabians), (I) of 
members of the family of the king, such as 
Adramcleck (son of Sennacherib), and of many 
of the principal officers of slate mentioned in 
Scripture, (i2) such as Rab-saris, the chief of 
the eunuchs, and Rab-shakeh, the chief of the 
cup-bearers, were purely Semitic. Tho lan- 
guage spoken by Abraham when he left Meso- 
potamia closely resembled the Hebrew ; and 
his own name was Semitic. (3) Moreover, a 
dialect of tho same longue is still spoken by 
the Chaldteans of Kurdistan, who, there is 
good reason to suppose, are the descendants 
of the ancient Assyrians. (4) 

There is something, at the same time, if I 
may so express myself peculiarly Semitic in 
tho genius and taste of the Assyrians, as dis- 
played by their monuments. This is un- 
doubtedly a mere conjecture ; but the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the three great races 
which have, at different periods, held domi- 
nion over the East, cannot fail to strike every 
reflecting traveller. The distinctions between 
them are so marked, and are so fuUy illus- 
trated even to this day, that they appear to 
be more than accidental — to be consequent 

(3) The name of Mesopotamia on the Egyptian 
monuments is Naharaina, i. e. the country bolween 
the two rivers. This is not only a pure Semitic 
word, but has a Semitic plural form. Wc may in- 
fer, therefore, that the people inhabiting that dis- 
trict, at least, were of Semitic origin. The Hebrew 
name of Mesopotamia was Aram Naiiaraim. 

( 3 ) Tlie question of the origin of the Clialdrrans, 
the Casdiin of Scripture, has been tiie subject of 
much discussion of late years. I confess that after 
carefully examining the arguments in favour of 
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upon cerlain laws, and lo be traceable to cei^ ' 
lain physical causes. In the first place, there 
is the Sheinite, whether Hebrew, Arab, or 
Syrian, with his brilliant imagination, his 
ready conception, and his repugnance to any 
restraint, that may affect the liberty of his 
person or of his intellect. Ho conceives na- 
turally beautiful forms, whether they be em- 
bodied in his words or in his works ; his 
poetry is distinguished by them, and they are 
shown even in the shape of hisdoniostic uten- 
sils. This race possesses, in the highest de- 
gree, what we call imagination. The poor and 
ignorant Arab, whether of the deserter town, 
moulds w ith clay the jars for his daily wants, 
in a form which may bo traced in the most 
elegant vases of Greece or Route ; and, what 
is no less remarkable, identical with that re- 
presented on monuments raised by his an- 
cestors 3000 years before. If ho speaks, ho 
shows a ready eloquence ; his words are 
glowing and apposite ; his descriplions true, 
yet brilliant; his similes just, yet most fanci- 
ful. These high qualities seem lo be innate 
in him ; ho takes no pains to cultivate or to 
improve them ; he knows nothing of reducing 
them to any rule, or measuring them by any 
standard. As it is with him, so it has been 
from lime unknown with those who wont be- 
fore him ; there has been little change — no 
progress. 

I.ook, on the other hand, at the so-called 
Indo-European races — at the Gieek and Ro- 
man. They will adopt from others the most 
bennlifql forms; it is doubtful whether they 
have invented any of themselves. But they 
seek the cause of that beauty; they reduce it 
to rules by analysis and reasoning ; they add 
or take away — improve that w hich they have 
borrowed, or so change it in the process to 

their Sfjthic ami Indo-European desreni, I sec no 
rea!*on to douht the old opinion, that tiicv were .v 
Semitic or Syro-.tratiian p(‘Oplr. The (irmi.in plii- 
tologipts were llte Itiwt to i(ueelion tticir Semitic ori- 
tiin. Micliaclis made Uiem Siwtiis ; Seldoi’zrr. 
Selavonians. Aecordina lo Die.'earclms, a disciple 
of Aristotle^ and a philosopher of arrat repute, lliey 
were hnd called Ophenes from Cephens. and afler- 
warils Chaida’ans from CItaldHMis, ,in As.syrian kinir, 
fonrha nih in snreession from Niniis; this Chaldn'iis 
tniilt llatiylon near tlie Enplirates. and p'arial Ihe 
Clialda'ans in it. Stepliaiins, Piet. Hist, (ieou.) 
This appears loeonlirin the passage in Isaiah, whidi 
h.asrhirlly siiven rise lo Ihe (pii-slion as lo the origin ’ 
of tile Ctinhlees. “Ihdioht tlic land of tlie dial- j 
do'ans : thix fieojiU ami mil, till fhe .( vsyrhi/i founH- 
rd il for titrm that Utri-lt iit the iri/denir.vs : they set 
up tlie towers thereof, they raisixl up the palaces 
tlierrof." ;di. v\iii.,v. U.) The use of tlie term 
Chaldwau, like llialof Assyrian, was very vague. It 
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which it is subjected, that il is no longer re- 
cogni.scd as the same thing. That which ap- 
peared to bo natural to the one would seem 
lo bo the result of profound thought and in- 
quiry in thn other. Let Ihe untaught man of 
this race model a vase, or addres.s his follows, 
he produces the rudest and most barbarous 
forms ; or, w hilst speaking roughly and with- 
out ease, makes use of the grossest images. 

VVe have neit the .Mongolian, whether 
Scyth, Turk, or Tatar — without imagination, 
or strong reasoning powers— intrepid in dan- 
ger, steady ill purpose, overcoming all oppo- 
sition, despising his fellows, a groat con- 
queror. Such has been his character as long 
as history has recorded his name ; he appears 
to have been iiiado to command and to op- 
press. VVe find him in the infancy of iho 
human race, as well as at later periods, de- 
scending from his far distant mountains, 
emerging from the great deserts in central 
•Asia, and overrunning the most wealthy, the 
most niighty, or the most civilised of nations. 
He exerci'ics power as his peculiar privilogo 
and right. The solitary Turkish governor 
rules over a whole province, whose inhabit- 
ants, whilst they halo him as an intruder and 
a barbarian, tremble at his nod. it is innate 
in his children— Ihe boy of seven has all the 
dignity and self-confidence which characier- 
isps Iho man. The Mongolian must give way 
before the civilisation of Europe, w ith its in- 
ventions and resources ; but who can tell 
whether the time may not come w hen he may 
again tread upon tho other riicos, as he li.is 
done, at intervals, fmm the remotest ag s? 
lint observe the absence of all those inlellec- 
liial qualities which have marked the Sheniito 
and the Indo-European. If the Mongolian 
nations were lo be swept from the face of the 

appe.vps to h.vvp been applied at ditrercnl periods lo 
tlie entire counlry watered liy llic riveis Tiaris ami 
Kophrates, soiiHi of the mountainous repions of Ar- 
menia, lo only a fiart of il, to a rare, and idlimatrly 
lo a class of Ute prieslhood. Tliat the Chaldees were 
at a very early iierlod settled ill eities, »e learn 
from Genesis (eli. xi.. v. 31), for Ahraiiam came 
from Cr of ihe Clialdee.s; Imt tlie posilioii of I'r, 
whplher to the north or soulti of Mneveli, and its 
identiltealioii \vHh Edessa (Ihe modern OiTaii' or 
Orelioe, or any other rily whose Keocrapliieal posi- 
tion can lie aseerlained. arc still disputed qoesiinns. 
wliieli are not likely lo bo soon, if ever, ss’tUed. It 
i.s riplit to nbmrx'e, however, that tlie name may he 
a ploss of a later version of Genesht, a snbslitntioo, 
ultiT tlie eapiivily, for llie name of some olisolele 
city. The passape in Jndilh (chap. T.,ver. G and 7‘. 
in which Uie Jews are spoken of o-t dererndauit of 
the Cftti/rforaNS, is remarkable. 
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earth, they would lenvo scarcely a monument 
to record iheir former existence; they have 
had no literature, no laws, no art to which 
their name has attached. If they have raised 
cdiliccs, they have servilely followed those 
who went before them, or those whom they 
conquered. They have depopulated, not peo- 
pled. ^Whether it be the Scythic invasion ro- 
cordciT by Herodotus, or the march of Ti- 
moiirleng, wo have the same traces of blood, 
the same desert left behind ; but no great 
monument, no great work. 

These may bo but theories ; yet the evi- 
dence afforded to this day, by the compara- 
tive state of the three races, is scarcely to bo 
rejected. In no part of the world is the con- 
trast between the peculiar qualities of each 
more strikingly illustrated than in the East, 
where the throe are brought into immediate 
contact; forming, indeed, mixed up together, 
yet still separate in blood, the population of 
the land. The factsare too palpable to escape 
the most casual observer; they aro daily 
brought to the notice of those who dwell 
amongst the people ; and, whilst the Arab, 
the Greek, and the Turk, are to be at once 
recognised by their features, they aro no less 
distinctly marked by their characters and 
dealings. (I) 

But, to return from this digression, let us 
inquire whether the site of Nineveh is satis- 
factorily identified. That it was built on the 
eastern banks of the Tigris, there can bo no 
doubt. Although Ctesias, and some who fol- 
low him, place it on the Euphrates, the united 
testimony of Scripture, of ancient geogra- 
phers, and oftradiiion, most fully proves that 
that author, or an inaccurate transcriber or 
commentatur of his text, has fallen into an 
error. (2j Strabo says that the city stood be- 

(0 Dr. PrIcharJ, in iii« valuable and learned “Re- 
searches into Ihe Physical lll.dory ol Mankind,'’ has 
pointed out the peculiar eharaelcrislies ol one of 
these t*real brunchi^s of the human race, “ The 
Syro-Arahiaii nation?,” he observi»St “areamo^^.^l 
the raa^ of men who display the most perfect phy* 
sical orKaiiisatiun. A well-known modern writer, 
who has had extensive opportunities of research 
into the anatomical and other corporeal characters 
of various nations, has mainlaincd that the bodily 
fabric beloii^'in^^ to the Syro-Arubinn tribes mani- 
festo even a more perfect dc\clopinenl in the or«unic 
structure, ?ub?er>icnl to the mental faculties, than 
that w liicli is found in other brandies of the iuiman 
family. It is certain that the intellectual powers of 
the Syro-Arabian peo{de have, in all agc.-i, equalled 
the lii^lu'st standard of llie human faculties.” (Vol. 
iv.,p.S48.) Anda,{ain; ‘ 11 U remarkable that the 
three ■.'real systems of llieisiu which have divided 
the civilised w orld came forth from nalions of S!ie> 
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I tween the Tigris and the Lycus, or Great Zab, 
near the junctinn of these rivers ; and Ptolemy 
places it on the Lycus. This evidence alone is 
sufficient to fix its true position, and to iden- 
tify the ruins of Nimroud. 

The tradition, placing the tomb of thopro- 
phet Jonah on thu loft bank of Iho river oppo- 
site Mosul, has lod to the identification of Iho 
space comprised within the quadrangular 
mass of mounds, conuiining Kouyunjik and 
Kobbi Yunus, with the site of ancient Nine- 
veh. These ruins, however, taken by them- 
selves, occupy much too small a space to be 
those of a city, even larger, according to 
Strabo, than Babylon. (3) Its dimensions, as 
given by Diodorus Siculus, were 130 stadia 
on the two longest sides of the quadrangle, 
and 90 on the opposite, Ihe square being 480 
stadia, or about tiO (ij miles. In thu book of 
Jonah, it is called “ an exceeding great city 
of three day.s’ journey (5) the number of in- 
habitants, who did not know iheir right hand 
from their loft, being six score thousand. I 
w ill not stop to inquire to what class of per- 
sons this number applied; whether to chil- 
dren, to those ignorant of right and wrong, 
or to thu whole population. (6) It is evident 
that the cily was one of very considerable 
I extent, and could not have been comprised 
in the space occupied by the ruins opposite 
Mosul, scarcely live miles in circumference. 
Thu dimensions of an eastern cily do nol 
bear the same proportion to its population as 
those of an European city. A place as exten- 
sive ns London, or Paris, might nol contain 
one third of the number of inhabitants of 
oillior. The custom, prevalent from the ear- 
liest period in the East, of secluding women 
in apartments removed from those of Ihe 
men, t") renders a separate house for each 

mile origin, among wliom arose the priests or pro- 
pliels of ail those nations, w tio bold the unily of 
tiod. (Vol. iv., p. M9.) If this be true of Ihe Syro- 
Arahian or Shemilo rares, we may. willioul fneon- 
sislciicy, seek for similar cliararlerisllea in Ihe 
other hraiu'tics of the limnan f.unily: and I believe 
that a careful examination of the subject w ill show 
that the liislory and condition of Hie three great 
races justify tlic remarks in llic text. 

(JjUerodolus, 1. i., c. 193. and I. ii., c. t.V0 ; 
Pliny, lib. \vi., e. <3; Strabo, I. xvi.; Ammia- 
nus .Uarcell. 1. xxiii., c. 90. 

f3) Strabo, tih. xvi. 

(t)Or, according to some computatidlis. 74 miles. 

(5j Chap, iii., ver. 3. 

(6) The numbers of Jonali have frequently been 
referred lo children, who are computed lo form one 
nnii of llic population; thus giving six hundred 
thousand inli.-ibltants for tlie oily. 

(7j We learn from Ihe hook of Esther that such 
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family almost indispensable. It was probably 
as rare, in the time of the Assyrian monar- 
chy, to find more than one family residing 
under one roof^ unless composed of persons 
very intimately related, such as father and 
son, as it is at present in a Turkish city. 
Moreover, gardens and arable land were en- 
closed by the city walls. According to Dio- 
dorus and Quintus Curiius, there was space 
enough within the precincts of Babylon to 
cultivate corn for the sustenance of the whole 
population, in case of siege, besides gardens 
and orchards. (1) From the expression of 
Jonah, that there was much cattle wiihin 
the walls, (2) it may be inferred that there 
was also pasture for them. Many cities of 
the Cast, such as Damascus and Isphahan, 
aro thus built ; the amount of their popula- 
tion being greatly disproportionate to the site 
they occupy, if computed according to the 
rules applied to European cities. It is most 
probable that Nineveh and Babylon resembled 
them in this respect. 

The ruins hitherto examined have shown 
that there are remains of buildings of va- 
rious epochs, on the banks of the Tigris, 
near its junction with the Zab ; and that many 
years, or even centuries, must have elapsed 
between the construction of the earliest and 
the latest. That the ruins at Nimroud were 
within the precincts of Nineveh, if they do 
not alone mark its site, appears to be proved 
by Strabo, and by Ptolemy’s statomont that 
the city was on the Lycus, corroborated by 
the tradition preserved by the earliest Arab 
geographers. Yakut and others mention 
the ruins of Athur, near Selamiyah, which 
gave the name of Assyria to the province; 
and Ibii Said expressly states tnat they were 
those of the city of the Assyrian kings who 
destroyed Jerusalem. (3) They arostill called, 
as it has been shown, both Athur and Nim- 
roud. The evidence afforded by the examina- 

W03 tlie custom amon^t the early Persians, attliough 
the intercourse between women and men was much 
less circumscribed than after the spread of Moham- 
medanism. Ladies were even admitted to public 
baiKiuels, and received strangers in tlieir own 
apartments, whilst they resided habitually in a kind 
of liarcm, separate from the dwellings of tlie men. 

(t}Diod. Sic., lib. ii., c. 9. Quintus Curtins, v. 
cap. t ; “ Ac nc totam quidem urhem tcidis occu- 
{lavcrunl; per Jtc. stadia habitatur: nee omnia con- 
tinna sunt: credo quia lutius visum cst, plurimis 
loeis sparfji ; cetera serunt colunlqtic, nt, si externa 
visin(;ruat, obsessis alimenta cx ipsius urbis solo 
subministrentur." 

(2 j Chap iv., ver. n. 

(3) Yakut, in bis {geographical work railed the 
Moejem el Buldan, says, under the head of '*A- 


tion of all the known ruins of Assyria fur- 
ther identifies Nimroud with Nineveh. It 
would appear from existing monuments that 
the city was originally founded on the site 
now occupied by these mounds. From its 
immediate vicinity to the place of junction of 
two large rivers, the Tigris and the Zab, no ' 
belter position could have been chosen. It is 
probable that the great edifice, in the north- 
west corner of the principal mound, was the 
temple or palace, or the two combined ; the 
smaller houses were scattered around it, over 
the face of the country. To the palace was 
attached a park, or paradise as it was called, 
in which was preserved game ol various 
kinds for the diversion of the king. This en- 
closure, formed by walls and towers, may 
perhaps still be traced in the lino of low 
mounds branching out from the principal 
ruin. Successive monarchs added to the 
first building, and the centre palace arose by 
its side. As the population increased with 
the duration and prosperity of the empire,' 
and by the forced immigration of conquered 
nations, the dimensions of the city incrcvvsed 
also. A king founding a new dynasty, or 
anxious to perpetuate his fame by the erec- 
tion of a now building, may have chosen a 
distant silo. The city, gradually spreading, 
may at length have embraced such additional 
palaces. This appears to have been the case 
with Nineveh. Nimroud represents the ori- 
ginal site of the city. To the first palace the 
son of its founder added a second, of which 
we have the ruins in the centre of the mound. 
He also built the edifice now covered by the 
great mound of Baasheikha, as the inscrip- 
tions on Iho bricks from that place prove. He 
founded, at the same time, a new city at Kalah 
Sherghal. A subsequent monarch again 
added to the palaces at Nimroud, and record- 
ed the event on the pavement slabs, in the 
upper chambers of the western face of the 

thur,” “ Mosul, before it received its present name, 
was called Athur, or sometimes Akiir, wilh a kaf. 

It is said that this was aucicutly the name of el 
Jczirch (Mesopotamia;, ttie province being so called 
from a city, of which the ruins arc now to be seen 
near the gate of Selamiyah, a small town, about 
eight farsaklis e.ist of Mosul ; God, however, knows 
the truth," The some notice of tlie ruined city of 
Atliur, or Akur, occurs under the head of “Sela- 
miyah." Abulfuda says, “To Hie south of Mosul, 
tlie lesser (?) Zab flows into the Tigris, near the 
mined city of Athur.” In Reinaud’s edition (vol. i., 
p. 289, note t(,) there is the following extract from 
Ibn Said -.—“The city of Athur, which is in ruins. Is 
mentioned in the Tnurel (Old Testament). There 
dwelt tlie Assyrian kings who destroyed Jerusalem." 

I am indebted for llicsc notices to Major Rawlinson. 
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mound. At a much later period, when thS 
older palaces were already in ruins, edifices 
were erected on the sites now marked by the 
mounds of Khorsabad and Karamles. The 
son of their founder built the great palace at 
Kouyunjik, which must have exceeded those 
of his predecessors m extent and magnifi- 
cence. Ills son was engaged in raising one 
more edifice at Niinroud ; the previous pa-r 
lact's, as it has been shown, having been 
long before deserted or destroyed, when 
some great event, perhaps the fall of the em- 
pire and destruction of the capital, prevented 
its completion. 

The city had now attained the dimensions 
assigned in it by the Book of Jonah and by 
Diodorus Siculus. If we lake the four great 
mounds of Nimruud, Kouyunjik, Khorsabad, 
and Karamles, as the corners of a square, it 
will be found that its four sides correspond 
pretty accurately with the 480 stadia, or 60 
miles of the geographer, which make the 
three days' journey of the prophet. (I) Within 
this space there are many large mounds, in- 
cluding the principal ruins in Assyria, such 
as Karakush, Baasheikba, Baazani, llusscini, 
Tel- Vara, etc., etc., and the face of the coun- 
try is every w here strewed with the remains 
of puiery, bricks, and other fragments of 
various kinds. 

The space between the great public edi- 
fices was probably occupied by private houses, 
standing in the midst of gardens, and built 
at distances from one another ; or fnrming 
streets w hich enclosed gardens of consider- 
able extent, and even arable land. The ab- 
sence of the remains of such buildings may 
easily be accounted for. They were con- 
structed almost entirely of sun-dried bricks, 
and, like the houses now built in the coiiiitry, 
soon disappeared altogether when once alian- 
doned, and allowed to fall into decay. The 
largest palaces wouhl probably have remained 
itiidiscovr'fed, had not slabs of alabaster 
marked the walls. There is, however, stifli- 
cient to indicate, that buildings were once 

I) From the northern extremity of Kouyunjik to 
Ximroud, is about eiuliteen mile*; the distaiiei; from 
NiimxHid 1.) Karande*. nlmut twelve; tlie op)>o*itc 
aide* of ll(c square the same; tlie*e. mea*urcinenl* 
corre*|ii>nd acenrately witli the clonealrd qua- 
draiiKle of Uicutoru*. Twenty mile* is the day's 
joiiruey of llie Fa*t, and we tiave consequently the 
llieee day*' journey of Jnnali for Itie eireumferenee 
ol the city, Tlie agreement oftliescnnuisurenienlsi* 
rrmarkahle. Williin tliia apace wa* touylit the areal 
luitlle lietwecn Hcraellus and Hhaiate* (a b. eay). 

“ Tlie city, and even tlio ruina of the city, liad long 
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spread over tho space above described ; for, 
brides tho vast number of small mounds 
everywhere visible, scarcely a husbandman 
drives his plough over the soil, without ex- 
posing the vestiges of former habitations. 
Each quarter of the city may have had its 
distinct name ; hence the palace of Evorita, 
where Saraens destroyed himself, and the 
Mespila and Larissa of Xenophon, applied 
respectively to the ruins at Kouyunjik and 
Nimnmd. (tJ) 

Existing mins thus show that Nineveh 
acquired its greatest extent in the lime of the 
kings of the second dynasty ; that is to say, 
of the kings iiienlinned in Iscripliirc. It was 
then that Jonah visited it, and that reports 
of Its size and niagnificeiice were carried to 
the west, and gave rise to tlio traditions from 
which the Ureek authors mainly derived tho 
information handed down to us in their 
writings. 

1 know of no other way, than that suggest- 
ed, to identify all the ruins described in the 
previous pages with Nineveh ; unless, in- 
deed, we suppose that there was more than 
one city of the same name, and that, like 
Babylon, it was rebuilt on a new site, after 
having boon once destroyed. (3) In this rase 
Nimroiid and Kouyunjik may represent cities 
of dilTerent periods, but of the same name; 
for, as I have shown, the palace of Kouyunjik 
must have been built long after the founda- 
tion of the Nineveh of well-aiilhcnlicated 
history. The position of Khorsabad, its 
distance from the river, and its size, preclude 
the idea that it marks alone the site of a largo 
city. As the last [lalaco at Nimrmid nitisl 
have been founded whilst those at Kouyunjik 
and Khorsabad were standing, it is must 
probable that the city at that lime embraced 
the remains of the old town, allliniigh the 
earlier buildings may have been then de- 
slroyeil. 

Having thus pointed out the evidencuas to 
the silo and extent of Nineveh, it may not he 
uninteresting to inquire how it was built, 

since (lisappeartvl; the vacant space alTontcd a spa- 
cious llelU for the operations of the two armies.” 
(tiiijbmi, DiK-line amt Fall, eh. \lvt.) 

(all have already sliowti lliat llic account given 
by Xenophon of l.arissa, as well as tlie dislanre tu'- 
Iwi'eii it amt Mespila, agree in all respects with the 
mins of Niinroud. and Uieir distance Irom Kuu>im- 
jik. Tlie eireiitt ol Hie walls of Larissa.twopara- 
snng*. also nearly coincides witli the extent ol ttie 
quadrangle at .Niinroud. 

(3. Tlie allempt lo identify Larissa and Nimrond 
willi Resen, will, 1 presume, be now renounced. 
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and wbal knowledge the Assyrians possessed 
of Iho science ofarchiiecitire. 

The architecture of a people must natural- 
ly depend upon the materials afforded by the 
country, and upon the object of their build- 
ings. The descriptions, already casually 
given in the course of this work of the ruined 
edifices of ancient Assyria, are sufficient to 
show that they differ, in many respects, from 
those of any other nation w ith which we are 
acquainted. Had the Assyrians, so fertile 
in invention, so skilful in the arts, and so 
ambitious of great works, dwelt in a country 
as rich in stone and costly granites and 
marbles as Egypt or India, it can scarcely be 
doubted that they would have equalled, if not 
excelled, the inhabitants of those countries 
in the magnitude of their pyramids, and in 
the inagnilicence and syniinetry of their rock 
temples and palaces. But their principal 
seUlements were in tlie alluvial plains water- 
ed by the Tigris and Euphrates. On the 
banks of those great rivers, which spread 
fertility through the land, and afford the 
moans of easy and expeditious intercourse 
between distant provinces, they founded their 
flrst cities. On all sides they had vast plains, 
unb. okoii by a single eminence until they 
appru.iched the foot of the .Armenian hill. 

The earliest habitations, constructed w hen 
little progress had been made in the art of 
building, were probably but one story in 
height. In this respect the dwelling of the 
ruler scarcely differed from the meanest hut. 
It soon became necessary', however, that the 
temples of the gods, and Iho palaces of the 
kings, doposimries at the same lime of the 
national records, should bo rendered more 
conspicuous than the humble edifices by 
which they were surrounded. The means of 
defence also required that the castle, the 
place of refuge for the inhabitants in times of 
danger, or the permanent' residence of the 
garrison, should be raised above the city, and 
should be built so as to afford the best means 
of resistance to an enemy. As there were no 
natural eminences in the country, the in- 

ft) The custom of erecting an artificial plairorm, 
and building an edifice on the summit, existed 
amongst the Mexicans, alUi'ough they inhabited a 
hilly country. 

(3}Genesls,x. II. 

(3) XUhiirus and his followers. Berosiu, apud 
Eosi'b. The similarity between the history of this 
Cbaldiran hero and that of the Noah of Scripture is 
very singular. 

(4) According to Sanchoniathon (Cory’s Frag- 
ments;, the people of Tyre invented the art of brick- 
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habitants were compelled to construct arti- 
licial mounds. Hence the origin of those 
vast solid structures which have defied the 
hand of time, and, wilh llieir grass-covered 
summits and furrowed sides, rise like natural 
hills in the Assyrian plains. (I) 

Lei us pictuie lo ourselves the migration of 
one of the primilive families of llio human 
race, seeking for some spot favourable to a 
permanent solllemcnt, where water abound- 
ed. and whore Hie land, already productive 
without culiivation.proiuiscd an ample return 
to the labour of the liusbiindman. They may 
have followed him who went out of the land 
of Sbtnar, to found new habitations in the 
north : ( 2 ) or they may have descended from 
the mountains of Armenia ; whence came, 
according to the Chaldman historian, the 
builders of the cities of Assy ria. (3) It was 
not until they reached the banks ol the great 
rivers, if they canio from the high lands, or 
only whilst they followed their course, if they 
journcyeil from the south, that ilioy could 
Hud a supply of water adequate to the per- 
manent wants of a large community. The 
plain, bounded lo the west and south by the 
rigris and Zab, from its fertility, and from 
the ready means of irrigation afforded by 
two noble streams, may have been first chosen 
as a resting-place, and there were laid the 
foundations of a city, destined to be the capi- 
tal of the eastern world. 

The materials for building were at band, 
and in their preparation required neither 
much labour nor ingenuity. The soil, an 
alluvial deposit, was rich and tenacious. The 
builders moistened it with water, and, adding 
a little chopped straw that it might be more 
flmily bound together, they formed it into 
squares, which, when dried by the heat of 
the sun, served them as bricks. In that 
climate the process required but two or three 
days. Such were the earliest building ma- 
terials, and they are used lo this day almost 
exclusively in the same country. This mode 
of brick-making is described by Sancho- 
niathon ; (4) and we have an allusion to it in 

making, and of liuilding huU. “ njpsuranius,” he 
says, '‘invented in Tyre Ute making of bills of reeds 
and rushes, and tha papyri. Alter the generation 
of Hypsuraniui were Agreusand Ualieus, inventors 
of the arts of hunting and of fishing. After tliem 
came two brothers : one of them, Clirjsor or 
Hepluislus, was the first who sailed in txiats; Ids 
brother invented the way of making walls vriUi 
bricks. From this generation were born two youths, 
one called Technilcs, and the other Geinus Autocli- 
tboD. They discovered the method of mingling 
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Exodus ;(1) fur Iho Egyptians, to harass' 
ihoir Jewish captives, withheld the straw, 
withotit which their bricks could not pre- 
serve their form and consistency. 

Huts for tho people were speedily raised, 
the branches and boughs of trees from the 
banks of tho river sott ing for a roof. 

The inhabitants of tho new settlement now 
sought to build a place of refuge in case of 
attack, or a dwelling-place for their leader, 
ora temple to their gods. It was first ne- 
cessary to form an eminence, that the build- 
ing might rise above the plain and might bo 
scon from afar. This eminenco was not 
hastily made by heaping up earth, but re- 
gularly and systematically built with sun- 
dried brii ks. Thus a platform, thirty or forty 
feel high, was formed, and upon it they 
erected the royal or sacred edifice, (2) 

Sun-dried bricks were still the principal, 
but could not in this instance, for various 
reasons, be the only materials employed. 
Tho earlii>sl edifices of this n.ituro appear to 
have been at the same time public monu- 
ments, in which were preserved tho records 
or archives of tho notion, carved on stone. 
In them were represented in sculpture tho 
e.xploits of the kings, or the forms of thedivi- 
nities; w hilst the history of tho people, and 
invocations to their gods, were also inscribed 
in written characters upon the walls. 

It was iieccs-sary, therefore, to use some 
material upon which figures and inscriptions 
could be carved. The plains of Mesopotamia, 
.IS well ns tho low lands between tho Tigris 
and the hill-country, abound in a kind of 
coarse alabaster or gypsum. Largo masses 
of it everywhere protrude in low ridges from 
Iho alluvial soil, or are exposed in the gullies 
formed by winter torrents. It is e.asily work- 
ed, and itscolourand transparent appearance 

stubble witli the loam of the bficLs, and drying 
lliein In tliesun ; they also invented tiling." 

(t) Cliap. V. 

(3) Such is the custom still existing amongst the 
inliabitiints of Assyria, Wlien some tamilics of a 
nomad tribe wisli to settle in a village, tliey eliooN' 
an anrient mound ; it being no longer necesaary to 
lorm a new platforro, fur llie old abound in (be 
plains. On iu summit they creel a Hide castle, and 
llie tints arc built at the fool. This course apiioars 
to linvc been follownl since llie Arab inv.-ision, and 
perlinps tong previous, during tlic i’ersian orcupa 
lion. Tlirrc are tew anoieni mounds coiilainiug As- 
syrian mills wliicli tiavc not served for tlic sites of 
raslli's, cities, or villages buill liy Persians or Arabs. 
Snell arc .\rliela. Tel Ater, Neblii Yunus, etc. etc. 

(3) Every slid) lias this groove of a dovetail shape 
on llie edges i but there were tiesidcs llirec round 
lioles at eiiual distances between them. 1 am unable 
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are agreeable lo the eye. Whilst offering 
few difficulties In the sculptor, it was an or- 
nament lo the edifices in which it was placed. 
This alabaster, therefore, cut into largo slabs, 
was used in the public buildings. 

The walls of the chambers, from five lo 
fifteen feet thick, were first constructed of 
sun-dried bricks. The alabaster slabs were 
used as panels. They were placed upright 
,ig,ainst the walls, care being first taken to 
cut on the back of each an inscripliop re- 
cording tho n.ime, title, and descent of the 
king undertaking the work. They were kept 
in their places and held together by iron, 
copper, or wooden cramps and plugs. The 
cramps were in the form of double dovetails, 
and fitted into corresponding grooves in two 
adjoining slabs. (.T) The corners of the 
chambers were generally formed by one an- 
gular stone, and all the walls were either at 
right angles, or parallel to each other. 

Tho slabs having been fixed against tho 
walls, the subjects lo be represented upon 
them were designed and sculptured, and the 
inscriptions caned. That the Assyrian art- 
ist worked after the slabs had been fixed, ap- 
pears lo be proved beyond a doubt, by ligurias 
and other parts of Ibe bas-ndiefs being fre- 
quently finished on the adjoining slab ; and 
by slabs having been fouiid placed in tin ir 
proper position, although still unsculprm exi, 
in one of the buildings at Nimroud.(A) 

The principal entrances to the chambers 
were, it has been seen, formed by gigantic 
winged bulls ami lions with human beads.' 
The smaller doorways wem guarded by colo.s- 
s,il figures of divinities, or priests. No re- 
mains of doors or gates were discovered, nor of 
hinges : but it is probable that the entrances 
were provided w ith them. The priests of Baby- 
lon “ made fast their tpinples w ith doors, with 

lo account for their use— whether lo receive plugs 
wliicli were in some way, connected with llie super- 
struclure.or rods of metal w hich may tiavc extended 
tlirougti the w all lo the 8l.xb in the adjolnlna cliam- 
ber. Only one of the dovetails Cof Iron) remained iu 
its place. Tlieae cramps appear to have been used 
(aceording to Diodorus Siculus) at Bnliylon; the 
stones of Uie bridge, said lo have been buill by Se- 
mirainis, being untied by lliem. Herodotus lib. t., 
c. 188) .also slates llial tlic sloiioa of the bridge built 
over ttie Euphrates by Niloeris were joined liy iron 
and lead. Similar cramps made of lead and wood, 
inscribed w ith Hie name of Hie king, are found in 
file Egyptian buildings as early as Hie xviii— xix 
dynasty. 

(*) This mode of sculpturing the stone aflerplacing 
it a|i|iears lo liave been generally the custom in 
Egypt and India. 
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locks^and bars, lest theirgodsbespoilcd by rob- 
bers,” (1) and the gales of brass of Babylon 
are continually mentioned by ancient authors, 
On all the slabs forming entrances, in the 
oldest palace of Nimroud, were marks of a 
black fluid, resembling blood, which appeared 
to have been daubed on the stone. 1 have 
not been able to ascertain the nature of 
this fluid; but its appearance cannot fail 
to call to mind the Jewish ceremony, of plac- 
ing the blood of the sacrifice on the lintel of 
the doorw’ay. Under the pavement slabs, at 
the entrances, were deposited small figures 
of the gods, probably ns a protection to the 
building.(2) Sometimes, as in the early edi- 
fices, tablets containing the name and title of 
the king, as a record of the time of the erec- 
tion of the building, were buried in the 
walls, or under the pavement. 

The slabs used as a panelling to the walls 
of unbaked brick rarely exceeded twelve 
feet in height ; and in the earliest palace of 
Nimroud were generally little more than 
f i^'^ nine; whilst the human-headed lions and 
" ulls, forming the doorways, vary from ten 
sixteen. Even these colossal figures did 
lot complete the height of the room, the wall 
_ ' )being carried some feet above them. This 

A ^ upper wall was built either of baked bricks, 
• .‘^richly coloured, or of sun-dried bricks covered 
by a thin coat of plaster, on which were paint- 
od various ornaments. It could generally be 
distinguished in the ruins. The plaster 
w'hich had fallen was frequently preserved 
in the rubbish, and when first found the co- 
lours upon it had lost little of their original 
freshness and brilliancy. It is to these up- 
per walls that the complete covering up of the 
building, and the consequent preservation of 
the sculptures, may be attributed ; for when 
once the edifice had been deserted they fell 
in, and the unbaked bricks, again becoming 
earth, encased the whole ruin. The princi- 
pal palace at Nimroud must have been buried 
in this manner, for the sculptures could not 



have been preserved as they were had they 
been covered by a gradual accumulation of 
the soil. In this building 1 found several 
chambers without the panelling of alabaster 
slabs. The entire wall had been plastered 
and painted, and processions of figures were 
still to be traced. Many such walls exist to 
the east and south of the same edifice, and 
in the upper chambers. 

The roof was probably formed by beams, 
supported entirely by the walls; smaller 
beams, planks, or branches of trees, being 
laid across them, and the whole plastered on 
the outside with mud. Such are the roofs in 
modern Arab cities of Assyria. It has been 
suggested that an arch or vault was thrown 
from wall to wall. Had this been the case, 
the remains of the vault, which must have 
been constructed of baked bricks or of stone, 
would have been found in the ruins, and 
would have partly filled up the chambers. 
No such remains were discovered. (3; The 
narrowness of the chambers in all the Assy- 
rian edifices, with the exception of one hall 
at Nimroud, is very remarkable. That hall 
may have been entirely open to the sky ; 
and, as it did not contain sculptures, it is 
not improbable that it was so ; but it can 
scarcely bo conceived that the other chambers 
were thus exposed to the atmosphere, and 
their inmates left unprotected from the heat 
of the summer sun, or from the rains of win- 
ter. The great narrowness of all the rooms, 
when compared with their length, appears to 
prove that the Assyrians had no means of 
constructing a roof requiring other support 
than that afforded by the side walls. The 
most elaborately ornamented hall at Nim- 
roud, although above 160 feet in length, was 
only 35 feet broad. The same disparity is 
apparent in the edifice at Kouyunjik.(4) It can 
scarcely be doubted that there was some rea- 
son for making the rooms so narrow ; other- 
wise proportions better suited to the magni- 
ficence of the decorations, the imposing na- 


(I ) EpisUe of Jeremy. Bamch, vi . 18. 

(i) It has already been mentioned, that these small 
figures, in unbaked clay, were found beneath the 
pavement in all the entrances at Khorsahad. They 
were only discovered at Nimroud in the most recent 
palace, in the sonth-west comer of the mound. M. 
Botta coidectures that the copper lion, discovert at 
Khorsabad between the bulla forming the entrance, 
was chained to the large sculptures by a chain of 
copper or bronze, fastened to the ring on the back of 
the animal. But the size of the smallest of those 
found at Nimroud seems to preclude this supposi- 
tion. U is remarkable, however, that almost every 


slab forming an entrance has a hole in the centre, as 
if intended for a ring or bolt. 

(8) M. Flandin (Voyage Arch6ologique 4 Ninive, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes) states Uiat he found 
sufflciently large masses of kiln-burnt bricks in the 
chambers at Khorsabad, to warrant the supposition 
that the roof had been vaulted with them. But I am 
inclined to doubt this having been the case; and I 
believe M. Botia to be of my opinion. It is evident 
that there must have been much wood in the build- 
ing to cause its destruction by Ore, and this wood, 
could only have been in the roof. 

(4) Some of the chambers at Kouyunjik were about 
45 feet wide. 
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tore of (he colossal sculptures forming the 
entrances, and the length of the chambers, 
would hare been chosen. But still, without 
some such artiricial means of support as are 
adopted in modern architecture, it may be 
questioned whether beams could span 45, or 
even 35 feet. It is possible that the Assy- 
rians were acquainted with the principle 
of the king-post of modern rooflng, although 
in the sculptures the houses are represented 
with flat roofs ; otherwise we must presume 
that wooden pillars or posts were employed ; 
but there were no indications whatever of 
them in the ruins. Beams, supported by 
opposite walls, may hare met in the centre 
of the ceiling. This nay account for the 
great thickness of some of the partitions. Or 
in the larger halls a projecting ledge, sufli- 
ciently wide to afford shelter and shade, may 
have been carried round the sides, leaving 
the centre exposed to the air. Itemains of 
beams were everywhere found at Nimrnud, 
particularly under fallen slabs. The wood 
appeared to be entire, but when touched it 
crumbled into dust. It was only amongst 
the ruins in the south-west corner of the 
mound that any was discovered in a sound 
state. 

The only trees within the limits of Assyria 
sufficiently large to furnish beams to span a 
room 30 or 40 feet wide are the palm and the 
poplar ; (heir trunks still form the roofs of 
houses in Mesopotamia. Both easily decay, 
and will not bear exposure ; it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, (hat beams made of them 
should have entirely disappeared after the 
lapse of 2,500 years. 

The poplar now used at Mosul is floated 
down the Khabour and Tigris from the 
Kurdish bills; it is of considerable length, 
and occasionally serves for the roofeof cham- 
bers nearly as wide as (hose of the Assyrian 
palaces. 

It has been seen that the principle of the 
arch was known to the Assyrians, (1) a small 
vaulted chamber of baked bricks having been 

(4) Arched aatcwayft are contiouatlj represented 
in the has-relieb. According to Diodonu Siculus, 
the tunnel under the Euplwates at Babylon, attri- 
buted to Seuiiramis, was also vaulted. Indeed, it 
such a work ever existed, it may be presumed Uiat 
it was so constructed, it was cased on boUi sides, 
that is, the bricks were covered, witli bitumen; the 
walls were four cubits thick. The w idth of the pa»- 
lage was IS feet; and the walls were li feet bitch to 
the sprint; of (he vault. The rooms in the temple 
otBclus e ere, according to some, iirebed and sup- 
ported by columns. The arch llrsl appears inEgypt 
about the time ot the commencement of the 


found at Nimroud ; but there have been no 
traces discovered of an arch or vault on a 
large scale. 

If daylight wore admitted into tho Assyrian 
palaces, it could only have entered by the 
roof. There are no communications between 
the inner rooms except by the doorways, con- 
sequently they could only receive light from 
above. Even in the chambers next to the 
outer walls, there are no traces of win- 
dows. (2j It may be conjectured, therefore, 
that there were square openings or skylights 
in the ceilings, which may have been (dosed 
during winter rains by canvass, or some such 
material. The drains, leading from almost 
every chamber, would seem to show that 
water might occasionally have entered from 
above, and (liat apertures were required to 
carry it off. This mode of lighting rooms 
was adopted in Egypt ; but I believe at a 
much later period than that of the erection of 
the Nimroud edifices. No other can have ex- 
isted in the palaces of Assyria, unless, in- 
deed, torches and lamps were used ; a sup- 
position scarcely in accordancn with (he ela- 
borate nature of the sculptures, and the bril- 
liancy of the coloured omamoots; which, 
without the light of day, would have lost half 
their effect. 

The pavement of the chambers w as formed 
either of alabaster slabs, covered with iuscrip- 
tioiis recording the name and genealogy of 
the king, and probably the chief events ot his 
reign, or of kiln-burnt bricks, each also 
bearing a short inscription. The alabaster 
slabs were placed upon a thin coating of bitu- 
men spread over the bottom of the chamber, 
even under the upright slabs foriniug its 
sides. The bricks were laid in two tiers, one 
above the other ; a thin layer of sand being 
placed between them, as well as under the 
bottom tier. These strata of bitumen and 
sand may have been intended to exclude 
damp; although the buildings, from their 
position, could scarcely have been exposed to 
it. Between the lions and bulls forming the 

eighteenth dynatly ( Wilkinun'a Ancient Egyptians, 
voi. ii., p. 4I7>, or when, os it bat beeu ^own, 
there existed a close oonuecUon hetwocn Egypt and 
Assyria. 

(a; It is possible that some ot Uie chambers, par- 
licularly if devoted to religious purposes, were only 
lighted by torches, or by Arcs fed by bitumen or 
naphtha. Tpis custom appears to alluded to in 
the Epistle of Jeremy. Their laces are blackened 
Uirough the smoke that cometli out of the temple.'* 
(Baruch, vi., si.) But no traces of smoke or lire were 
found on Uie sculptures and walls of the earliest pa- 
lace of Nimroud . 
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entrances, was generally placed one large 
slab, bearing an inscription. 

I have already alluded to the existence of a 
drain beneath almost every chamber in the 
older palace of Nimroud. These were con- 
nected with the floor by a circular pipe of 
baked clay, leading from a hole, generally cut 
through one of the pavement slabs, in a corner 
of the room. They joined one large drain, 
running under the great hall and from thence 
into the river, which originally flowed at the 
foot of the mound. 

The interior of the Assyrian palace must 
have been as rnagniflcent as imposing. (1) I 
have led the reader through its ruins, and he 
may judge of the impression its halls were 
calculated to make upon one who, in thedays 
of old, entered for the first time the abode of 
the Assyrian kings. He was ushered in 
through the portal guarded by the colossal 
hoDS or bulls of white alabaster. (2) In the 
first hall he found himself surrounded by the 
sculptured records of the empire. Battles, 
sieges, triumphs, the exploits of the chace, 
the ceremonies of religion, were portrayed 
on the walls, -^ulptu red in alabaster, and 
painted in gorgeous colours. Under each pic- 
ture were engraved, in characters filled up 
with bright copper, inscriptions describing 
the scenes represented. Above the sculp- 
tures were painted other events — the king, 
attended by his eunuchs and warriors, re- 
ceiving his prisoners, entering into alliances 
with other monarchs, or performing some 
sacred duty. These representations were 
enclosed in coloured borders, of elaborate 
and elegant design. The emblematic tree, 
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winged bulls, and monstrous animals were 
conspicuous amongst the ornaments. At the 
upper end of the hall was the colossal figure 
of the king in adoration before the supreme 
deity, or receiving from his eunuch the holy 
cup. He was attended by warriors bearing 
his arms, and by the priests or presiding 
divinities. His robes, and those of his fol- 
lowers, were adorned with groups of figures, 
animals, and flowers, all painted with bril- 
liant colours. 

The stranger trod upon alabaster slabs, 
each bearing an inscription, recording the 
titles, genealogy, and achievements of the 
great king. Several doorways, formed by 
gigantic winged lions or bulls, or by the 
figures of guardian deities, led into other 
apartments, which again opened into more 
distant halls. In each were new sculptures. 
On the walls of some were processions of co- 
lossal figures — armed men and eunuchs fol- 
lowing the king, warriors laden with spoil, 
leading prisoners, or bearing presents and 
ofierings to the gods. On the walls of others 
were portrayed the winged priests, or pre- 
siding divinities, standing before the sacred 
trees. 

The ceilings above him were divided into 
square compartments, painted with flowers, 
or with the figures of animals. Some were 
inlaid with ivory, each compartment being 
surrounded by elegant borders and mould- 
ings. The beams, as well as the sides of the 
chambers, may have been gilded, or even 
plated with gold and silver ;*fnd the rarest 
woods, in which the cedar was conspicuous, 
were used for the wood-work. (3) Square 


(1) Accordiag to Hoses of Chorene (lib. i.), the pa- 
laces in Armenia at the earliest period were built 
by Assyrian workmen, who had already attained to 
great skill in architecture. The Armenians thus 
looked traditionally to Assyria for the origin of sooic 
of their arts. 

(2) In the {)alacc of Scylas in the city of the Borys- 
theniltP, against which Bacchus hurled his thundcr- 
hcU, were placed sphinxes and gryplions of white 
marble. (Herod. , lib. iv., c» 72.) 

(3) Sun-dried bricks, with tbs remains of gilding, 
were discovered at Nimroud. Herodotus states that 
the battlements of the innermost wails of the royal 
palace of Ecbatana, the ornaments of which were 
most probably imitated from the edifices of Assyria, 
were plated with silver and gold (lib. i., c. 98); 
these precious metals appear to have been generally 
used in decorating the palaces of the East. Even 
the roofs of the palace at Ecbatana are said to have 
been covered with silver tiles. The gold, silver, 
ivory, and precious woods In the ceilings of the pa- 
laces of Babylon, attributed to Semiramis, are fre- 
quently mentioned hy ancient writers. Thus, in the 
Periegesis of Dionysius, v. ioo5— 1008.— 


lippmyum irrt^*0rtf' 

(V* oo^of iinro 

r* iM(Patri km tinuintou. 

Translated by Priscian, v. 930—953.— 

. Ad partes Auslri Babylon: quam mecnibus ollm 
Hirandis posuit (Innisque Semirumis iirbcm ; 

CujHB in arce domum splnndentem fecerat auro, 
Quam simul argentum varic deceravit ebtirque. 

And by RufUs Festus Avienus (Orbis Dcscriptio, v. 
tl96— 1201.)— 

(^a sunt flabra Noll, Babylon subducitnr arce 
Proccra in nubes: hanc prisca Semiramis urbem 
Vallavit muris quos nun absumerc (lummte 
Non areis penetraro queal; slut inaximu Deli 
Aula quoque argcnlo, Uomus Indo dente nitcscit, 
Aurum tecta opehl; sola late contegit aurum. 
Zephaniah (*h, 4*) alludes to the “cedar work” of 
the roof; and in Jeremiah (xxii., U) chambers 
“ ceiled with cedar and painted with vermilion" 
are mentioned. It is probable that the ceilings were 
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■openings in the ceilings of the chambers ad- 
mittcd the light of day. A pleasing shadow 
was thrown over the sculptured walls, and 
gave a majestic expression to the human 
features of the colossal forms which guarded 
the entrances. Through these apertures was 
seen the bright blue of an eastern sky, en- 
closed in a frame on which were painted, in 
vivid colours, the winged circle, in the midst 
of elegant ornaments, and the graceful forms 
of ideal animals. (1) 

These edifices, as it has been shown, were 
groat national monuments, upon the walls of 
which were represented in sculpture, or in- 
scribed in alphabetic characters, the chro- 
nicles of the empire. He wjio entered them 
might thus read the history, and learn the 
glory and triumphs of the nation. They 
sen'cd, at the same time, to bring continually 
to the remembrance of those who assembled 
within them on festive occasions, or for the 
celebration of religious ceremonies, the deeds 
of their ancestoi^, and the power and majesty 
of their gods. 

It would appear that the events recorded in 
the buildings hitherto examined, apply only 
to the kings who founded them. Thus, in 
the earliest palace of Nimroud, we find one 
name constantly repeated; the same at 
Kouyunjik and Khorsabad. In some edifices, 
as at Kouyunjik, each chamber is reserved 
. for some particular historical incident ; thus, 
on the walls of one, wo find the conquest of 
a people residing on the banks of two rivers, 
clothed with groves of palms, the trees and 
rivers being repeated in almost every bas- 
reliof. On those of a second is represented a 
country watered by one river, and thickly 
wooded with the oak or some other tree. In 
the bas-reliefs of a third we have lofty moun- 
tains, their summits covered with firs, and 
their sides with oaks and vines. In every 
chamber the scene appears to be different. 

It was customary in the later Assyrian 

only panelted or wainscotted witb this precious 
wo^. (I Kint^s, vi., IS , yli., 3.) The ceilings ut 
Egyptian tomlw and houses were like those describ- 
ed in the text. (Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 
vol. ii., p. SSS.) The ivory ornaments found in 
some of the chambers at Nimroud may possibly have 
belonged to the ceiling. 

(01 have endeavoured, with the assistance of Mr. 
Owen Jones, to give, in my work on the Monuments 
of Nineveh, a representation ot a chamber or hall 
os it originally appeared. 1 have restored the de- 
tails from fragments found during the excavations, 
and from parts of the building still standing. There 
Is full authority for all except the ceiling, which 
must remain a subject of coigectuie. The window 


monuments to write, over the sculptured re- 
presentation of a captured city, its name, 
always preceded by a determinative letter or 
sign. Short inscriptions were also generally 
placed above the head of the king in the 
palace of Kouyunjik, preceded by some words 
apparently signifying “ this is,” and followed 
by others giving his name and title. The 
whole legend probably ran, “ This is such 
an one (the name), the king of the coun- 
try of As<!yria.” At Khorsabad similar 
short inscriptions are frequently found above 
less important figures, or upon their robes ; 
a practice which, it has been seen, prevailed 
afterwards amongst the Persians. (2) I may 
observe that, in the earliest palaco of Nira- 
roud, such descriptive notices have never 
been found introduced into the bas-reliefs. 

Were these magnificent mansions palaces 
or temples 1 or, whilst the king combined 
the character of a temporal ruler with that of 
a high-priest or typo of tho religion of tho 
people, did his residence unite the palace, the 
temple, and a national monument raised to 
perpetuate the triumphs and conquests of the 
nation ? These are questions which cannot 
yet be satisfactorily answered. Wo can only 
judge by analogy. A very superficial exami- 
nation of the sculptures will prove the sacred 
character of tho king. Tho priests or pre- 
siding deities (whichever the winged figures 
so frequently found on the A.ssyrian monu- 
ments may be) are represented as waiting 
upon, or ministering to, him ; above his head 
are the emblems of tho divinity — the winged 
figure within the circle, the sun, the moon, 
and the planets. As in Egypt, he may have 
been regarded as the representative, on earth, 
of tho deity ; receiving his power directly 
from the gods, and tho organ of communica- 
tion between them and his subjects. (3) All 
the edifices hitherto discovered in Assyria 
have precisely the same character ; so that 
we have most probably the palace and temple 

or openini! In it has boon placed Immediately above 
the winged Ilona, to bring it into the plate ; but it is 
probable that it was in the centre of tlie hall. The 
larger ebambera may hare bod more than one auch 
opening. 

(S)On the great rock-tablet of Bchiatun wc liavc 
not only the name and genealogy of Dariua written 
over hia head, but alao the name and country of the 
prlsoncre placed above eacb. The cbaractera for 
“ Ihia is,” preceding the proper names, are the aame 
in the Kouyunjik and Beliistun inserlptiona. 

(!) Diodorus Siculus, lib. I., c. so, and Wilkin- 
son's Ancient Egyptians, vol. i., p.gis.andvol. ii., 
p. C7. 
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cotnliined ; for in them the deeds of tho king, 
and of the nation, are united with religious 
symbols, and with the statues of the gods. 

Of tho exterior architecture of these edi- 
fices no traces remain. I examined as care- 
fully as I was able tho sides of tho great 
mound at Nimroud, and of other ruins in As- 
syria ; but there were no fragments of sculp- 
tured blocks, cornices, columns, or other ar- 
chitectural ornaments, to afford any clue to the 
nature of the facade. It is probable that as 
tho building was raised on a lofty platform, 
and was conspicuous from all parts of the 
surrounding country, its exterior walls were 
either cased with sculptured slabs or painted. 
This mode of decorating public buildings ap- 
pears to hare prevailed in Assyria. On the 
outside of tho principal palace of Babylon, 
built by Semiramis, were painted, on bricks, 
men and animals ; oven on the towers were 
hunting scenes, in which were distinguished 
Semiramis herself on horseback, throwing a 
javelin at a panther, and Ninus staying a lion 
with his lance. (1) Tho walls of Ecbalana, 
according to Herodotus, (2) were also painted 
with different colours. The largest of these 
walls (there were seven round the city) was 
white, the next was black, tho third purple, 
the fourth blue, tho fifth orange. The two 
inner walls were differently ornamented, one 
having its battlements plated with silver, the 
other with gold. (3) At Khorsabad a series 
of alabaster slabs, on which were represent- 
ed gigantic figures bearing tribute, appeared 
to M. Botta to bo an outer wall, as there were 
no remains of building beyond it. It is pos- 
sible that the sculptures on the edge of tho 
ravine in the north-west palace of Nimroud, 
also apparently captives bearing tribute, may 
have formed part of the north facade of the 
building, opening upon a flight of steps, nr 
upon a road leailing from the river to the 
great hail. 

We may conjecture, therefore, that the outer 
wails, like the inner, were cased with sculp- 

(t) Diodorus Siculiu, lib. ii. 

(s) Lib. I., c. 98. 

(3) These colours, with the number seven of the 
walls, have evidently allusion to the heavenly bo- 
dies, aud their courses. (Herod., 1. 1 ., c. 98.) Seven 
dUKs arc frequently represented as accompanying 
the sun, moon, aud other religious emblems at Mm- 
roud. 

(S) The thiclLuesa of both the outer walls and the 
w^U forming partiUons between the chambers may 
have contributed greatly to exclude the heat and 
keep the chambers cool. It was Hr. Longworlh's 
impression, on examining the ruins, that tliere never 
bad been any exterior arcbiteclure, but that all the 


lured slabs below and painted with figures of 
animals and other devices above ; and, thus 
ornamented, in the clear atmosphere of Assy- 
ria, their appearance would be far from un- 
pleasing to the eye. They were probably pro- 
tected by a projecting roof ; and, in a dry cli- 
mate, they would not quickly suffer injury 
from mere exposure to the air. The total 
disappearance of the alabaster slabs may be 
easily accounted for by their position. They 
would probably have remained outside the 
building, when tho interior was buried ; or 
they may have fallen to the foot of tho mound, 
where they soon perished, or where they may 
perhaps still exist under the accumulated 
rubbish. (4) 

On tho western face of tho mound of Nim- 
roud, at the foot, I discovered many large 
square stones, which probably ca^ the 
lower part of tho building, or rather of the 
mound itself. Xenophon, describing the 
ruins, says, that the lower part of the walls 
was of stone to the height of 20 feet ; the 
upper being of brick. (5) The stones he saw 
were merely the casing, the interior or body 
of the walls being built of sun-dried bricks. 

Although there were houses in Assyria of 
two and throe stories in height, as at Baby- 
lon, (6) and as represented in the sculptures 
of Kouyunjik, (7) yet it does not appear pro- 
bable that the great buildings just described 
had more than a ground floor. If there had 
been upper rooms, traces of them would still 
bo found, as is shown by the discovery of the 
chambers on tho western face of the mound. 
Had they fallen in, some remains of them 
would have been left in the lower rooms. 

The houses and towers, represented in some 
of the later sculptures, have windows and 
doors ornamented with cornices. We have 
no means of ascertaining the forms of tho 
chambers, nor of learning any particulars 
concerning their internal economy and ar- 
rangement. No private houses, cither of 
Assyria Proper or Babylonia, have been pre- 

cliambera had been, as it were, subterranean, re- 
sembling the serdsibs, or summer apartments, of 
Uosul and Baghdad. But such a supposition does 
not appear to me consistent with themagniBoenten- 
trances, and with the elevated position of the build- 
ing. Had underground apartments been contem- 
plated, an arUUcial platform would scarcely have 
been raised to receive them. 

(S) Anab., lib. Hi., c. iv.,s. 7. 

(S) Herod., lib. i., c. 180. 

(7) At Nimroud, although towers were represented 
In the bas-reliefs, with windows evidenUy belonging 
to the upper stories, yet there were no bouses of two 
stories. 
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served. The complete disappearance oI pri- 
vate dwellings, as it has been shown, is 
mainly to be attributed to the perishable ma- 
terials of which they were constructed. Tho 
mud-built walls returned to dust as soon as 
exposed, without occasional repair, to the 
effects of the weather — to rain, tho heat of 
tho sun, or hot winds. Tho traveller in Assy- 
ria may still observe the rapid decay of such 
edifices, lie may search in vain fur tho site 
ola once flourishing village a few years after 
it has been abandoned. 

It would appear from tho Assyrian sculp- 
tures that tents were in common use, even 
within the walls of a city. Thero are frequent 
representations of enclosures, formed by re- 
gular ramparts and forlillcaliuns, partly occu- 
pied by such habitations, in which are seen 
men, and articles of furniture, couches, 
chairs, and tables. (1) 

In a tent represented in a bas-relief, jars 
for cooling wa^r appear to bo suspended to tho 
poles. Such IS now the practice in the East. 
U is still not an uncommon custom, in the 
countries included in ancient Assyria and 
Babylonia, for wandering tribes to encamp at 
certain seasons of the year within tho walls 
of cities. In Baghdad, Mosul, and tho neigh- 
bouring towns, tlio tents of Arabs and Kuids 
are frequently seen aitiongst the houses ; and 
such it would appear was the case iu .\ssyria 
in tho earliest ages. Abraham and Lot re- 
sided in tents in the midst of cities. Lot had 
his house in Sodom, as well as his tents. We 
find continual mention of persons having 
tents, and living within walls at the same 
time. (2) In the districts around Mosul, the 
inhabitants of a viUage frequently leave their 
houses during the spring, and seek a more 
salubrious iiir for themselves and pasture fur 
their flocks, on the lulls or plains. I have fre- 
quently alluded to this custom in a previous 
part of this work. 

The absence of the column, amongst the 
ruins of Assyria, is remarkable. It would ap- 
pear that the Assyrians did not employ this 
useful architectural ornament ; indispensable, 
indeed, in the construction of the roofs of 

(4)Thi> bouse appears to resemble tha model of 
au KnsrpU.ui dwellluK in Uie British Kuaeiuu. {Set 
also Sir Gardner WIlkioMm's Ancient BpypUans. 
sol. II ., woodcuts 00 and 00 .) Prom a baS'EvUef dia- 
coverrd in the centre of the mound at Nimroiid, it 
would appear that the upper part was aimalimcs 
formed or u kind of canvass. 

(k) Ibese lenta were probably made of black goal- 
fei^, lllu thoie of the modem Amba— “ I aus black, 
bat conKly. O ye danphters of Jemsalem. aa tho 
tenia ol bcilar” (Cant., I., o;— and were notibogay 


halls exceeding certain proportions. That 
they could not have been unacquainted with 
it is proved by pillars being represented, sup- 
porting a pavilion or tent, in the older sculp- 
tures of Nimroud. They were probably of 
wood, appear to have been painted, and were 
surmounted by a pine or fir cone, that reli- 
gious symbol so constantly recurring in the 
Assyrian monuments. But the first indica- 
tion of the u.se of columns in buildings is to 
be found in the sculptures of Khorsabad. In a 
bas-n'Ucf from that ruin, a temple, fishing- 
pavilion, or some building of the kind, is 
seen standing on the margin, or actually in 
the midst of a lake or river. The farade is 
embellished by two columns, the capitals of 
which so closely resemble the Ionic, that we 
can scarcely hesitate to recognise in them the 
prototype of that order. (3) 

In a bas-relief at Kouyunjik, the entrance 
to a castle was flanked by two similar co- 
lumns. The city represented, appeared to 
belong to a maritime people inhabiting the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and may per- 
haps bo identified (as it will hereafter be 
shown) with Tyre or Sidon. We have there- 
fore the Ionic column on monuments of the 
eighth, or seventh, century before Christ. 

It is remarkable that the column, which 
appears thus to have been known to the As- 
syrians, was not used generally in their build- 
ings. That it was not, unless merely of wood, 
appears to be proved by the absence of all 
remains of shafts and capitals ; and in East- 
ern ruins these aro the last things to disap- 
pear. The narrowness of the chambers, also, 
as I have observed, must be attributed to the 
want of means of supporting a ceiling, ex- 
ceeding in width the span of an ordinary 
poplar or palm beam. It is possible that a 
conventional architecture, invested, as in 
Egypt, with a religious character, was in- 
troduced before the knowledge of thccolumh. 
Uenco, at a subsequent period, when this 
ust ful ornament wos otherwise in common 
use, it w.vs not admitted into sacred build- 
ings. But, as far as 1 am aware, no remains 
of tho column, which cannot be distinctly 

white pavttione which are mually seen in modem 
Biblical illustrations. 

(3) On an ivory biblct from Nimroud, the rapitale 
of pillars, suptwrting a kind or frame enclosing a 
tiead, also nearly resemble the lonir. They have, 
however, the egu and loomie omamriil under the 
heltcm. The lower part of llie pine or fir cone.sur- 
mountlng the columns of wood desrrlbnl in the 
previotiB page, bos also murh Uie oppearance of the 
volutes oflbe Ionic. 
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referred lo a period subsequent to the Greek 
occupation, have yet been found in As- 
^ria. |f) 

The walls of the Assyrian Cities, as wo 
learn from the united testimony of ancient 
authors, were of extraordinary size and 
height. Their dimensions, as given by Ho - 
todotus and Diodorus Siculus, have every 
appearance of great exaggeration ; but, from 
the remains which still exist, it is highly 
probable that they exceeded in thickness any 
modern walls. The materials were gene- 
rally bricks of clay, dried in the sun. The 
inhabitants could thus raise their defences 
rapidly, without either groat toil, or the cost 
and labour of transport from distant places. 
As the earth was removed to make the bricks, 
a ditch was formed round the walls ; at least 
such, we are informed, was the case at Baby- 
lon. Sometimes the walls were constructed 
of these bricks alone. They were probably 
even then of sufficiont strength to resist a 
siege. Frequently, however, this earthen 
rampart was caseit with stones or slabs, 
carefully squared and adjusted ; so that those 
who were unacquainted with the mode in 
which the walls were built believed them to 
be entirely of stone. Sometimes the lower 
part only may have been cased with stone, 
the upper being entirely of brick ; as, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, were the wails of Mespila 
and Larissa. (2) 

According to Diodorus Siculus the walls of 

(t ) Nor have any been found, I Iwlicve, amongst 
Uie ruins of Babylon . 

( 1 ) Anab.,llb. iU. The loirerpart of the walls of 
yiespila. according to Xenophon, was fifty feet high, 
and as many broad, and the upper one hundred 
high. The plinth was of a polished stone fall of 
shells— the llmeslone still abounding in the country. 
The base of the walls is fhequenUy the common river 
smnglomerale. There are no remains at Kou] unjik 
to show that any part of the wall was of solid stone ; 
^et there can srareely he a douht that McspMa is re- 
presented by the ruins opposite Mosul. Nor does 
the circuit of sis parasangs, mentioned by Xeno- 
phon. agree with the present dimensions, which do 
not amount to as many miles. Some allowance 
must be made for a liUle eiaggeralion. 

Cl, The walls of Babylon formed one of the ston* 
dard fables ofUie aneienU. According lo some they 
were of brass. The Greek i-chollssl, upon tbe pas- 
sage in the Feriegesis of Dionysius, says: — "To tbe 
south (of tbe MaUeni) lies the great city of Babylon, 
which Semiramts crowned with uabre^able,brascn, 
or slrong, walls ; for the wall is said to be broien, 
for It was on every side flanked by the river.” 
Bmlalbina, commenting on tbe same passage of 
Dtonysiui, observ es : — " In the sooth of Mesopotamia 
is Bsbylon, the Persian metropolis, a sacred city 
sarrouiided with a brazen wall according to some, 
said with a river flowing round it ; all of which, be 
•ajrs, Semlramis crowned with unbreatuble walla. 


I Nineveh were one hundred feet high, and so 
broad that three chariots might be driven 
abreast upon thorn. They wore furnished 
with flfteen hundred towers, each two hun- 
dred feet in height. Those of Babylon, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, were two hundred 
cubits (or about three hundred feet) high, 
and fifty cubits (or about seventy-live feel) 
thick. (3) In the Book of Judith the walls of 
Ecbatana are stated lo have been seventy 
cubits in height, and fifty broad, or corre- 
sponding in thickness with those of Babylon. 
They were built of hewn stones, six cubits 
long and three broad ; and the gates, “ for 
the going forth of the mighty armies (of 
Nebuchadnezzar) and for the setting in array 
of tho footmen,” were seventy cubits high and 
forty wide. (4) 

Of these enormous structures, allowing for 
exaggeration and inaccuracy in the state- 
ments of the Greek historians, (5) there are 
still certain traces. They do not, however, 
enclose the space attributed to either Baby- 
lon or Nineveh, but form quadrangular en- 
closures of more moderate dimensions, which 
appear lo have been attached to tho royal 
dwellings, or were perhaps intended as places 
of refuge in case of siege. Such are the re- 
mains of Nimroud, Kouyunjik, and Khorsa- 
bad, and those on the left bank of the river 
Euphrates, near Hillah, the site of the Baby- 
lon of Nebuchadnezzar. These walls are now 
marked by consecutive mounds, having tho 

Where tome, forMolh, ae It bu ticen said, have nar- 
rated that the wall waa at braca, and have pul forth 
many other marvela about it, beaidea tboae above 
explained,” etc . "Someuy that when Ninux,klng 
of (Aa-; 6 jria, founded Nineveh, bia wife, in order to 
aurpasa tier buaband, built Babylon in the plain with 
baked bricka, aapball, and hewn alonea three cubtto 
broad and aix long. Ila perimeter waa sss aUdIa ; 
the walla were forty cubita high and Ihirty broad, 
80 tbat ebariota could paaa one another, and were 
flanked with gatea with lolly towera. And ahe made 
braien doora of a great height." According to Joae- 
phua, who quolea Beroaqa, Nebocbadneiaar built 
three walla round the interior, and three round the 
exterior of Babylon, or probity three round the 
new, and three round tbe old city. Within these 
walla were the celebrated hanging gardena. Be 
built alio high walka of atone, with all manner al 
treea upon them, lo give the appearance of a moun- 
tain ; besidea vrhieh be made a paradiae, which wae 
called tbe banging garden, to pleaae hia wife, who, 
coming fiviia Media, loved a mountainous oouutiy. 
(Against Apton, book i.) 

(a; Chap. i„ V. «— a. 

(S/ The walls ofNinevidi were built, aoeording to 
Euatalhius, in eight yean by 1 M.MW men. Tboae of 
Babylon In flfteen. (Beroaut, Frag.) According to 
Quintus Curtiua, a stodium waAUoiidied each day. 
(Ub.v.,c. to.) 
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appearance of ramparts of earth hastily 
thrown up. On examination, however, they 
are found to be regularly constructed of un- 
Iwked bricks. In height they hare, of course, 
greatly decreased, and are still gradually de- 
creasing, but the breadth of their base proves 
their former magnitude ; and that they were 
of great strength, and able to resist the en- 
gines of war then in use, we learn from the 
fact that Nineveh sustained a siege fornearly 
three years in the time of Sardanapalus, and 
could only be taken by the combined armies 
of the Persians and Babylonians when the 
river had overdowed its bed, and had car- 
ried away a part of the wall. According to 
Xenophon, Larissa was captured during the 
consternation of the inhabitants caused by an 
eclipse of the sun. 

At certain distances in the walls there were 
gates, sometimes flanked, as at Kouyunjik, 
by towers adorned with sculptures, and some- 
times formed by gigantic flgurcs, such as the 
winged bulls and lions. An entrance of this 
kind has recently been by chance exposed to 
view, in the mounds forming the quadrangle 
at Khorsabad. The lofty pvramidical struc- 
Inrcs, which still exist at Nimroud, Kalah 
SAorghat, and Khorsabad, may hare been 
used, as it has been already observed, as 
watch-towers. In the cdiilces of Nineveh, 
bitumen and reeds were not employed to ce- 
ment the layers of bricks, as at Babylon ; 
although both materials are to be found in 
abundance in the immediate vicinity of the 
city . (I ) The Assyrians appear to have made 
much 1 'ss use of bricks bakod in the furnace 
than the Babylonians ; no masses of brick- 
work, such as are everywhere found in Ba- 
bylonia Proper, existing to the north of that 
province. Common clay moistened with 
water, and mixed with a little stubble, form- 
ed, as it does to this day, the mortar used in 
buildings. But, however simple the materials, 
they have successfully resisted the ravages of 
time, and still mark the stupendous nature of 
the Assyrian structures. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Arti oniongel the Atsjriene.— Their Origin.— 
ConnecUon between Assyrian and Greek Art.— 
The Assyrian Origin of Persian Art.— Its Passage 
into Asia Minor.— The Lycian Seulptnres.- Various 
Greek Ornaments and Forms borrowed thorn Assy- 
ria.— Taateof Assyrians dtsptayed in Embroideries, 
Arms, and Personal Ornaments.- InDonaestie Fur- 

(O Ricb,boweve#,menUons stones cemented with 
bitumen, as having been found In an eicavaUra 
amongst the ruins opposite Mosul. 
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nlture.— In Vessels of Gold and Silver.— Paintingsg 
—Ezekiel's Description of painted Bas-reliefs.— 
Colours used by the Assyrians.— Their Dyes.— 
Materials for Sculpture. — Alabaster of Mosul 
Marble. — Limestone and Basalt. — Knowledge of 
Mechanics.- The Pulley.— Mode of Transport of 
Blocks of Stone. 

The remarks in the foregoing chapter, on 
the architecture of Iho Assyrians, naturally 
lead to the consideration of tho state of the 
arts in general amongst them. It is impos- 
sible to examine the monuments of Assyria 
without being convinced that the people who 
raised them had acquired a skill in sculpture 
and painting, and a knowledge of design and 
even composition, indicating an advanced 
state of civilisation. It is very remarkable, 
that the most ancient ruins show this know- 
ledge in the greatest perfection attained by 
the Assyrians. The bas-relief representing 
the lion-hunt, now in the British Mu.seum, 
is a good illustration of the earliest school of 
Assyrian art yet known. It far exceeds the 
sculptures of Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, or tho 
later palaces of Nimroud, in the vigour of the 
treatment, the elegance of the forms, and in 
what tho French aptly term “ raouvement." 
At the same time it is eminently distinguish- 
ed from them by the evident attempt at com- 
position, — by the artislical arrangement of the 
groups. The sculptors who worked at Khor- 
sabad, and Kouyunjik, had perhaps acquired 
more skill in handling their tools. Their 
work is frequently superior to that of tho 
earlier artists, in delicacy of execution — in 
tho details of the features, for instance — and 
in the boldnessof the relief; but the slightest 
acquaintance with Assyrian monuments will 
show, that they were greatly inferior to their 
ancestors in tho higher branches of art — 
in the treatment of a subject, and in beauty 
and variety of form. This decline of art, 
after suddenly attaining its greatest purfec- 
tion in its earliest stage, is a fact presented 
by almost every people, ancient and modem, 
with which we are acquainted. In Egypt, the 
most ancient monuments display the purest 
forms, and the most elegant decorations. A 
rapid retrogression, after a certain period, is 
apparent, and the state of art serves to indicate 
approximatively the epoch of most of her re- 
mains. In tho history of Greek and Roman 
art this sudden rise and rapid fall arc equally 
well known. Even changes in royal dynasties 
have had an influence upon art, as a glance 
at monumentsof that part of the East of which 
we are specially treating wiU show. Thus 
the sculpture of Persia, as that of Assyria, was 
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in its best state at the time of the earliest 
monarchs, and gradually declined until the 
fall of the empire. After the Greek invasion, 
it revived under the first kings of the Arsacid 
branch ; Greek taste still exercising an in- 
fluence over the Iranian provinces. How 
rapidly art degenerated to the most barba- 
rous forms, the medals and monuments of 
the later Arsacids abundantly prove. When 
the Sassanians restored the old Persian mo- 
narchy, and introduced the ancient religion 
and sacred ceremonies of the empire, art 
again appears to have received a momentary 
impulse. The coins, gems, and rock sculp- 
tures of the first kings of this dynasty are 
distinguished by considerable elegance, and 
spirit of design, and beauty of form. But 
the flecay was as rapid under them as it had 
been under their predecessors. Even before 
the Khosraws raised the glory and power of 
the empire to its highest pitch, art was fast 
degenerating. By the time of Vezdigird, it 
had become even more rude, and barbarous, 
than in the last days of the Arsacids. 

This decline in art may bo accounted for 
by supposing that, in the infancy of a people, 
or after the occurrence of any great event, 
having a very decided influence upon their 
manners, their religion, or their political 
state, nature was the chief, if not the only, 
object of study. When a certain proficiency 
had been attained, and no violent changes 
took place to shake the established order of 
things, the artist, instead of endeavouring to 
imitate that which he saw in nature, received 
as correct delineations the works of his pre- 
decessors, and made them his types and his 
models. In some countries, as in Egypt, re- 
ligion may have contributed to this result. 
Whilst the imagination, as well as the hand, 
•was fettered by prejudices, and even by laws, 
or whilst indolence or ignorance led to the 
mere scn'ile copying of what had been done 
before, it may easily be conceived how rapidly 
a deviation from correctness of form would 
take place. As each transmitted the errors 
of those who had preceded him, and added 
to them himself, it is not wonderful if, ere 
long, the whole became one great error. It 
is to bo feared, that this prescriptive lore of 
imitation has exercised no less influence on 
modem art than it did upon the arts of the 
ancients. 

As the earliest specimens of Assyrian art 
which we possess are the best, it is natural 
to conclude that either there are other monu- 
ments still undiscovered, which would tend 


to show a gradual progression, or that such 
monuments did once exist, but have long 
since perished ; otherwise it must be inferred 
that those who raised the most ancient Assy- 
rian edifice derived their knowledge directly 
from another people, or merely imitated what 
they had seen in a foreign land. Some ate 
inclined to look upon the style and character 
of those early sculptures as purely Egyptian. 
But there is such a disparity in the mode of 
treatment, and in the execution, that the 
Egyptian origin of Assyrian art appears to 
me to be a question open to considerable 
doubt. That which they have in common 
would mark the first efforts of any people, of 
a certain intellectual order, to imitate nature. 
The want of relative proportions in the figures, 
and the ignorance of perspective — the full 
eye in the side face, and the bodies of the 
dead scattered above or below the principal 
figures, — are as characteristic of all early 
productions of art, as they are of the rude 
attempts at delineation of children. It is 
only in the later monuments of Nineveh that 
we find evident and direct traces of Egyptian 
influence ; as in the sitting sphinxes and ivo- 
ries of Nimroud, and in the lotus-shaped 
ornaments of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik ; 
perhaps also in the custom which then pre- 
vailed of inserting the name of the king, or 
of the castle, upon, or immediately above, 
their sculptured representations. Neither 
the ornaments of the earliest palace of Nim- 
roud, nor the costumes, nor the elaborate 
nature of the embroideries upon the robes, 
with the groups of human figures and ani- 
mals, nor the mythological symbols, are of 
an Egyptian character ; they show a very dif- 
ferent taste and style. 

The principal distinction between Assyrian 
and Egyptian art appears to be that, in the 
one, conventional forms were much more 
strictly adhered to than in the other. The 
angular mode of treatment so conspicuous in 
Egyptian monuments, even in the delineation 
of every object, is not perceivable in those of 
Assyria. Had the arts of the two conntries 
been derived from the same source — or had 
one been imitated from the other — they 
would both surely have displayed the same 
striking peculiarity. The Assyrians, less fet- 
tered, sought to imitate nature more closely, 
however rude and unsuccessful their attempts 
may have been ; and this is proved by the 
constant endeavour to show the muscles, 
veins, and anatomical proportions of the hu- 
man figure. 
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We must not lose sight of the assertion of 
Moses of Chorene, derived no doubt from an- 
cient traditions, if not from direct historical 
evidence,— that when Ninus founded the As- 
syrian empire, a people far advanced in civi- 
lisation, and in the knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, whose w'orks the conquerors en- 
deavoured to destroy, were already in posses- 
sion of the country. (1) Who that people 
may have been, we cannot now even conjec- 
ture. The same mystery hangs over the 
origin of the arts in Egypt and in Assyria. 
They may have been derived, before the in- 
troduction of any conventional forms, from a 
common source— from a people whose very 
•name, and the proofs of whose former exist- 
ence, may have perished even before tradi- 
tion begins. 

The monuments of Assyria furnish ns with 
▼ery important data, as to the origin of many 
branches of art, subsequently brought to the 
highest perfection in Asia Minor, and Greece. 

I conceive the Assyrian influence on Asia 
Minor to have been twofold. In the first 
place, direct, during the time of the greatest 
prosperity of the Assyrian monarchy or em- 
pire, when, as it has been shown, the power 
of its kings extended over that country ; in 
the second, indirect, through Persia, after 
the destruction of Nineveh. Of the influence 
exorcised upon the arts of western Asia, dur- 
ing the early occupation of the Assyrians, few' 
traces have hitherto been discovered, urIcss 
the remarkable monuments on the site of 
ancient Pteria or Pterium belong to this 
period. (2) The evident connection between 

ft ) Before the Toundation of Nineveh, Nlnu«, ac- 
eordiiiK to a tradition preserved by Stephen oi By- 
sanliuin, resided in a city called Telond. 

(2‘ Texier, L’Asie Mincurc. There appears to be 
now little doubt that the celebrated rock-tablet on 
the road from Ephesus to Plioc«a, and between Sar- 
dis and Smyrna, described by Herodotus (lib. ii., c. 
406). and attributed by him to Sesostris, was not an 
Egyptian, but an Assyrian monument. It was the 
Chevalier Lepslus, I heiieve, who first questioned the 
Egyption origin of that at Nymphi, 

(2) There are reasons for conjecturing that Ptc- 
lium itself was not unconnected with Assyria. 
According to Stephen of Byzantium, the same name 
was^ ^ven to the Acropolis of Babylon ( in voce 
11rt#<«r.) The inhabitants of Cappadocia were 
Leuco-Syrians, or White Syrians. According to se- 
veral ancient geographers, the city of Vclita In that 
Ijrovlncc was founded by Serairamis; as alsoCo- 
mana, on the Sams, and Zela, in Pontiis. (Pliny, 
vi.. 3; Strabo, xU., 385 and 389.) Thyalira, on Uie 
Lycos, in Mysia, was also originally named Semira- 
mls. We have a people, called Chaldaeans, mention- 
ed by Xenophon and Strabo, as found near the Black 
Sea. ApoIIoniasRliodius(lib. ii,, c. 9SS) and Strabo 


the divinities, and sacred emblems worship- 
ped in various parts of Asia Minor, and those 
of Assyria, will be hereafler particularly 
pointed out. The Assyrian origin of these 
monuments, and of these religious symbols, 
once admitted, we shall have no difflculty in 
recognising the influence of Assyria on the 
arts and customs of Asia Minor. The anti- 
quities of that country, prior to a well-known 
period, the Persian occupation, have been 
but little investigated. Few remains of an 
earlier epoch have yet been discovered. That 
such remains do exist, perhaps buried under 
ground, I have little doubt. It is most pro- 
bable that, as we have additional materials 
for inquiry, we shall be still more convinced 
of this Assyrian influence, pointed out by 
Herodotus, when he declares th* founder of 
the kingdom of Lydia to have been a descen- 
dant of Ninus, and by other authors, w'ho 
mention the Syrian or Assyrian descent of 
many nations of Asia Minor. (3) 

But the second, or indirect, period of this 
influence is very fully and completely illus- 
tralod by the monuments of Asia Minor, of 
the time of the Pcr>ian domination. The 
known connection between these monuments, 
and tho archaic forms of Greek art, renders 
this part of ihc inquiry both important and 
inlcresling. ThcXanlhian marbles, acquired 
for this country by Sir Charles Fellows, and 
now in the British Museum, are remarkable 
illustrations of the threefold connection be- 
tween Assyria and Persia, Persia and Asia Mi- 
nor and Asia Minor and Greece. Were those 
marbles properly arranged, and placed in 

speak of tlie Assyrians on the Halys, and Dionysius 
(I'orieg. 772} as inhabiting the north of Asia Minor. 
Aecordiug to Stephen of Byzantium, Ninus founded 
a city, called aller him Ninoe (aflerwards Aphro- 
desias or Megalopolis), on the frontiers of Lydia and 
Caria ; the same city is mentioned by Suidas. There 
was another city of the same name in Ihc district of 
Coniagcna in Syria. The building of Tarsus, and 
Anchialc, by Sardauapalus, must also be borne in 
mind, and the curious tradition, preserved by Euse- 
bius from Abydcnus,thatSennacherib built a temple 
at Atliens, placing brass monuments in it, on which, 
were inscribed his deeds. (Eusebius, Chron., book 
i., c. 9). The same author points out another close 
connection between Assyria and Asia Minor, and 
Greece, when he states that Axerdis, having killed 
his brother Adramcles, pursued his army as far as 
Byzantium. In Ihe army of Axerdis was Pythagoras, 
who was acquiring the wiwlom of the Chaldees. 
When Sardanapalus was besieged by the allied array 
oftheMedes, Babylonians, and Buctrians, he sent 
his three sons and two daughters, with large trea- 
sures of gold and silver, to Cottus, governor ol Papb- 
lagonia, who had remained faithful to him. 
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cfaionotogical order, they vould afford a most 
useful lesson ; and would enable even a super- 
ficial observer to trace the gradual progress of 
art, from its primitive nideness to the most 
classic coDoepUonsof the Greek sculptor. Not 
that he would find either style, the pure As- 
syrian or the Greek, in its greatest perfec- 
tion ; but he would be able to see how a closer 
imitation of nature, a gradual refinement of 
taste, and additional study, had converted the 
hard and rigid lines of the Assyrians into 
the flowing draperies and classic fdrms of the 
highest order of art. (1 ) 

I have termed this second period that of 
tadtreri influence, because the arts did not 
then penetrate directly into Asia Minor from 
Assyria, but were conveyed thither through 
the Persians. The Assyrian empire had al- 
ready existed for centuries, and had exercised 
the supreme power over Asia, before it was 
dispuM by the kingdoms of Persia and Me- 
dia, united under one monarch. The Per- 
sians wore probably a rude people, possess- 
ing neither a literature nor arts of their own, 
but deriving what they had from their civi- 
lised noighbours.(2) We have no earlier spe- 
cimen of Persian writing than the inscription 
containing the name of Cyrus on theruinssup- 
posed to be those of his tomb, at Murghaub ; 
nor any earlier remains of Persian art than the 
buildings and sculptures of Persepolis, and 
other monuments to be attributed beyond a 
question to the kings of the Achatmenian dy- 
nasty. It has already boon shown that the 
writing of the Persians was imitated from the 
Assyrians, and it can as easily be proved that 
their sculptures wore derived from the same 
source. The monuments of Persepolis es- 
tablish this beyond a doubt. (3) They exhi- 
bit precisely the same mode of treat- 
ment, the same forms, the same peculia- 
rities in the arrangement of the bas-reliefe 
against the walls, the same entrances formed 
by gigantic winged animals with human 
heads, and, finally, the same religious em- 
blons. Had this identity been displayed in 
one instance alone, wo might have attributed 
it to chance, or to mere casual intercourse ; 
but when it pervades Uie whole system, we 

ft) It la hoped that aontechroiiolofdealayatnD will 
be adopted In the arrangement of all Nie works of 
art In the Itrltlah Museum ; for no collection in Eu- 
rope, whatever may belts completeness in any parti- 
cular department, hasa more full and comprehenaive 
serice of monuments, giving the whole history of 
art. In its earliest stage, Us most elaasic period, and 
its deeline— from the most ancient period of Egypt 
and Assyria, to the time of the tranMer of the soot of 


can scarcely doubt that one was a close copy, 
an imitation, of the other. That the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the Persepolitan sculp- 
tures were derived from the monuments of 
the second Assyrian dynasty— that is, from 
those of the latest Assyrian period— can be 
proved by the similarity of shape in the or- 
naments, and in the costume of many of the 
figures. Thus, the head-dress of the winged 
monsters forming the portals islofty, squared, 
and richly ornamented at the top, resembling 
those of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik, and dif- 
fering from the round unomamenlod cap of 
the older figures at Nimrond. 

The processions of warriors, captives, and 
tribute-bearers at Persepolis, arc in every re- 
spect similar to those on the walls of Nimrond 
and Khorsabad ; we have the same mode of 
treatment in the figures, the same way of 
portraying the eyes and hair. The Persian 
artist introduced folds into the draperies; but, 
with this exception, he certainly did not im- 
prove upon his Assyrian model. On the 
contrary, his work is greatly inferior lo it in 
the general arrangement of the groups, and 
in the elegance of the details. 

From whence the Persians obtained the 
colnmn, and other architectural ornaments 
used at Persepolis, it may be more difficult to 
determine. We liave seen that the colnmn 
was not unknown to the later Assynans, 
although it does not appear lo have been 
employed in the construction of their palaces. 
The Persians, therefore, may have partly 
derived their knowledge from thorn, anu 
partly, perhaps principally, from the Egyp- 
tians, whom, before the foundation of Per- 
sepolis, they had already conquered. It will 
be observed that the capitals of their columns 
frequently assume the shape of Assyrian 
religious typos, the bull for instance ; whilst 
other portions of them nearly resemble in the 
form of their ornaments, though not in their 
proportions, those of Egypt. 

Tbo Persians introduced into Asia Minor 
tho arts, and religion, which they received 
from tho Assyrians. 

Thus the Harpy Tomb, and the monument 
usually attributed to Harpagus at Xanthus, 

the Roman Empire to Conalantinople. A series so 
arranged would be Invaluable : not only as aOtording 
the means of studying the history at art, but as giv- 
ing no ordinary insighllDlothchistary of the buman 
race. 

(s) This would appear from tbo statements bolb of 
Uer^tus and Xenophon. 

(S) See particularly the works of Sir B. K. Porter, 
of Ftandin and Coete, and of Texier. 
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and other still earlier remains, show all the 
peculiarities of the sculpture of Persepolis, and 
at the same time that gradual progress in the 
mode of treatment — the introduction of ac- 
tion and sentiment, and a knowledge of ana- 
tomy — which marks the distinction lietwcen 
Asiatic and Greek art. Whilst there was a 
manifest improvement in the disposition of 
the draperies, and in the delineation of the 
human form, wo still remark, even in the 
latest works of the Persian period in Asia Mi- 
nor, the absence of all attempt to impartsen- 
timent to the features, or even to give more 
than the side view of the human face. 

There is one monument, however, from 
Xamhus, which particularly deserves notice, 
from its connection with Persian and Assy- 
rian art and religious emblems. I allude to 
the fragment of a tomb in the British Mu- 
seum, on which is represented a figure strug- 
gling with a rampant lion. 

The sculpture is so peculiarly Assyrian in 
its treatment, identical representations being 
found on the monuments and cylinders of 
Assyria, that there can bo no doubt as to the 
origin of the design. The combat with the 
lion was cither a pure religious type, or a 
symbol of the power and wisdom of the king ; 
which, flrst devised by the Assyrians, was 
afterwards used by the Persians, and is 
everywhere to be found on their monuments. 

I add another illustration — a bas-relief from 
the Harpy Tomb, conjectured to represent 
the three Graces between Juno and Venus. 
The forms of the chairs and the general 
treatment are Assyrian. The calf sucking 
the cow, originally an Assyrian emblem, 
occurs on an altar in a bas-relief discovered 
at Khorsabad, and is found among the ivo- 
ries from Nimroud. 

The connection between art as introduced 
by the Persians into Asia Minor, and the 
sculpture and architecture of Greece, is out 
of the scope of this work. The subject 
has been more than once successfully treat- 
ed. It is, I believe, now generally admitted, 
how much, in the early stage of art, the 

(l)The membtance between several archaic sculp- 
tures, particularly one representing a warrior bold- 
ing a spear, discovered flve or six years ago (I be- 
lieve) at Athens, and similar figures at Fersepolis, is 
very remarkable. There is an engraving of Uiis 
waiTior in an Archieological Journal (Ephemeris 
ArchaiologichC) published in the Greek capital. (See 
also the Revue Archtologique for tSAS, pi. <„ p. «».) 

( 1 ) 1 have given in my work on the Monuments of 
Nineveh several specimens of this ornament, one 
from a painting on the walls of the north-west pa- 
lace. (Plate M.) 


Greeks were indebted to their intercourse 
with that country. However, the Greek 
sculptor was not a mere imitator, as the 
Persian had been ; adopting that which was 
most beautiful in the works of others, he 
made it his own, and by a gradual process 
of development produced, ere long, those se- 
vere and graceful form.s, which were the foun- 
dation of the most noble monuments of hu- 
man genius. (1) 

It ba.s already been mentioned that many 
architectural ornaments, known to the As- 
syrians, passed from them directly or indirect- 
ly into Greece. The Ionic column has been 
cited as an instance. We have, moreover, 
in the earliest monuments of Nineveh, that 
graceful ornament, commonly called the ho- 
neysuckle, which was so extensively used ii» 
Greece, and is to this day more generally 
employed than any other moulding. In 
Assyria, as 1 have pointed out, it was invest- 
ed with sacred properties, and was either a 
symbol or an ol^ect of worship. 

That the similarity between the Assyriaa 
and Greek ornament is not accidental, seems 
to be proved, beyond a question, by tho al- 
ternation of the lotus or tulip, whichever this 
flower may be, with the honeysuckle ; by the 
number of leaves or petals of tho flower, and 
by their proceeding in both from a semicircle, 
supported by two tendrils or scrolls. (2) The 
same ornament occurs, even in India, on a 
lath erected by Asoka at Allahabad (about 
B. C. 250] ; but whether introduced by the 
Greeks — which, from the date of the erection 
of the monument, shortly after the Mace- 
donian invasion, is not improbable— or whe- 
ther derived directly from another source, 
I cannot venture to decide. (3) 

That the Assyrians pos-sessed a highly re- 
fined taste can hardly bo questioned, when 
we find them inventing an ornament which 
the Greeks afterwards, with few additions 
and improvements, so generally adopted in 
their most classic monuments. Others, n» 
less beautiful, continually occur in tho most 
ancient bas-reliefs of Nimroud. The sacred 

(S)I am indebted to Mr. Fergnseon, the author of 
the beantifUl work on the Temples of India, for a 
aketch of thia ornament. The Latli or Lkt from 
which it was taken is a eirenlar obeiisk, or rather a 
monumental pillar, of a single stone ; and upon it 
was inscribed by Asoka, the grandson of the San- 
dracottus of the Greeks, ecrUin edicts of a Biiddbis- 
tical tendency, which are now the oldest aulhentic 
documents we have, regarding the ancient history of 
India. There are at least five other similar LAts still 
existing in India i but Mr. Fergusson knows of ms 
other that has the honeysuckle ornament. 
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bull, with expanded wings, and the wild goat, 
are introduced kneeling before the mystic 
flower which is the principal feature in the 
border just described. The same animals are 
occasionaily represented supporting disks, or 
flowers and rosettes. A bird, or human 
figure, frequently takes the place of the bull 
and goat, and the simple flower becomes a 
tree, bearing many flowers of the same shape. 
This tree, evidently a sacred symbol, is ela- 
borately and tastefully formed, and is one of 
the most conspicuous ornaments of Assyrian 
sculpture. 

The flowers at the ends of the branches 
are frequently replaced in later Assyrian mo- 
numents, and on cylinders, by the fir or 
pine cone, and sometimes by a fruit or orna- 
ment resembling the pomegranate, (f) 

The guilloche, or intertwining bands, con- 
tinually found on Greek monuments, and still 
in common use, was also well known to the 
Assyrians, and was one of their most favourite 
ornaments. It was embroidered on their 
robes, embossed on their arms and chariots, 
and painted on their walls. 

This purity, and elegance of taste, was 
equally displayed in the garments, arms, 
furniture, and trappings of the Assyrians. 

The robes of the king were most elaborate- 
ly embroidered. The part covering his breast 
was generally adorned, not only with flowers 
and scroll-work, but with groups of figures, 
animals, and even hunting anif battle 
scenes. (2) In other parts of his dress similar 
designs were introduced, and rows of tassels 
or fringes were carried round the borders. 
The ear-rings, necklaces, armlets, and brace- 
lets wore all of the most elegant forms. 
The clasps and ends of tho bracelets were 
frequently in the shape of the heads of rams 
and bulls, resembling our modern jewellery. 
The ear-rings have generally on the later 
monuments, particularly in the bas-reliefs of 
Khorsabad, the form of a cross. 

(I) Sueb perhaps was “ the net-work with pome- 
granates.” one of the princtpal omaraenta in the 
temple of Solomon, (t Kings, vii., ti, n.) The 
pomegranate waa worked on the garmenia of Aaron. 
(Eiodua, xiviii., aa, at.) It waa evidently a aacred 
•ymbol, and waa connected with the god Rimmon. 
A deity, auppoeed by Acbillea Tatina (lib. ill.) to be 
Rena or Jupiter, waa repreaented In a temple at Pe- 
Inaiom bolding a pomegranate in hia hand. 

(t) For the detaila on theac embroidered robea.aee 
my work on tbe Monumenta of Nineveb. Theae de- 
aigna canaeareely have been engraved upon a breaat- 
plale of metal, aa the aculptor baa made no diatinc- 
Uon between the upper and lower part of the king's 
dreaa. They may represent tbe linen breaal-plaica, 
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In their arms, the Assyrians rivalled even 
the Greeks in elegance of design. Tho hilt 
of the sword was frequently ornamented with 
four lions’ heads ; two, with part of the neck, 
and shoulders, made the cross-bar hr de- 
fence, and two more with extended jaws-wero 
introduced into the handle. The end of the 
sheath was formed by two entire linns, clasp- 
ed together, their heads turned outwards, and 
their mouths open. Sometimes the whole of 
the sheath was engraved or embossed, with 
groups of human figures, animals, and 
flowers. 

The handles of the daggers were no less 
highly ornamented, being sometimes in tho 
form of tho head of a horse, bull, or ram. 
The sheath frequently terminated in the head 
of a bird, to which a tassel was suspended. 
Tho part of the bow to which the string was 
attached was in the shape of an* eagle’s 
head. The quiver was richly decorated with 
groups of figures, and fanciful designs. 

Ornaments in the form of tho heads of ani- 
mals, chiefly tho lion, bull, and ram, were 
very generally introduced oven in parts of 
the chariot, the harness of tho horses, and 
domestic furniture. In this respect tbe As- 
syrians resembled the Egyptians. 

Their tables, thrones, and couches were 
made both of metal and wood, and probably 
inlaid with ivory. We learn from Herodotus, 
that those in the temple of Belus at Babylon 
were of solid gold. (3) The chair represent- 
ed on the earliest monuments is without a 
back ; the legs are tastefully carved, and tho 
seat is adorned with the heads of rams. The 
cushion appears to have been made of some 
rich Stull, embroidered or painted. The legs 
were strengthened by a cross-bar, and fre- 
quently ended in the feet of a lion, or tho 
hoofs of a bull, cither of gold, silver, or 
bronze. (4) On the monuments of Khorsabad, 
and in the rock-tablets of Malthaiyah, we find 
representations of chairs supported by ani- 

wom by the Amyrians in the army of Xenea. (He- 
rod., I. vll., c. 6».) 

(») The courh, or bedstead, as one version has It, 
of Og. king of Bashan. was of iron. (Dent., iii., tt.) 

(4) The bed of Solomon was of the wood of Lebs- 
non j tlio posts were of silver, the bottom of gold, 
and the curtains of purple. (Song of Solomon, ill., 
9,10.) Chairs and couches, adorned with feet of 
silver, and other metals, were looked npon as a great 
object of luxury in Persia ; ftom thence they were 
probably Introduced Into Asia Minor, and Greece. 
ArUienes presented Eiitimos Gorlyna, who bad 
gone to him from Greece, with a “conch having 
silver feel, and with all the furniture that appertain- 
ed to it, and with a dome-shaped tent, or curtain. 
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mats, and by human figures, sometimes pri- 
soners, like the Caryatidaeof the Greeks. In 
this they resembled the arm-chairs of Egypt, 
but appear to hare been more massive. 

This mode of ornamenting the throne of 
the king was adopted by the Persians, and 
is continually seen in the sculptures of Perso- 
polis. The lion was both an ornament and 
support, in the throne of Solomon. “And 
there were stays (or arms) on either side on 
the place of the seat, and two lions stood 
beside the staj-s (or arms). And twelve lions 
stood there, on the one side and on the other 
upon the six steps.” (1) This description 
corresponds with the Assyrian chairs, the 
arms of which are frequently supported by 
the figures of animals. (2) 

The forms of the furniture represented in 
the bas; reliefs of the later period, as at 
Khorsabad, display less taste and elegance 
than those of the earlier monuments. The 
chairs have generally more than one cross- 
bar, and are somewhat heavy and ill-pro- 
portioned, tho feel resting upon large invert- 
ed cones, resembling pine-apples. The seats 
were high, the feet of those who sat upon 
them being raised considerably above tho 
ground ; a footstool was consequently neces- 
sary. On the earliest Assyrian monuments 
the shape of the footstool is very beautiful ; 
like tho chair, it was ornamented with the 
paws of lions, or the hoofs of bulls. (3) 

The tables and chairs were frequently 
shaped like our camp-stools, and may have 
been made to close ; they wore also generally 
terminated by the feet of animals. 

worked with ttowerv, and a eitver teat and Rilded 
dome i and with cupa, botttea, and other thiniii of 
gald Inlaid with jeweti and of ■liver." (Athenieui, 
lib. Ii„ c. ts.) In fart, thi> wa« a complete bed, pro- 
bably aomelbinR like the modern French bed and ita 
furniture, accompanied by such objeela aa were re- 
quired Ibr the loilette. The court of the garden of 
tbe palace of Abaauenu, when he feasted the people 
In Shuaban the palace, was titled up “ witli white, 
green, and blue hangings, fastened with cords of 
fine linen and purple, to silver rings and pillars of 
marble; the couches were of gold and silver, upon 
a pavemoit of red, and blue, and white, and black 
marble (or mosaic).” (Ealber, i.,e.) Tbe feel of 
the eouch, on which the body of Cyrus was placed 
in his tomb, woe of solid gold. (Arrian, vi.,ae.) 
Tbe coDchea and tables found by Pansanias in the 
tents of Mardonioa were of gold and ulver. They 
bad belonged to Xsrsas. (Herod , I. is., e N.) 
Oouciies wreathed with ivory and sliver, and tbe 
beds variegated or Inlaid with gold, silver, and 
Ivory, are mentiostod by Boraer, (Od., xU., SS, M., 
and ulii., IN.) 

(l)IKiogt,x.,<«. «o. 

(■) In tbs X.yeian senlptura we have axamples of 


Tho drinking-cups, and vessels, used on 
festive occasions, were probably of gold, liko 
those of Solomon, (4) or of silver. When 
Ahasuerus feasted all the people, both great 
and small, for seven days in Shushan the 
palace, wine was given to them in vessels of 
gold, each one differing from the other. (5) 
The drinking-vases of tho Assyrians were 
frequently wrought into the shape of the head 
and neck of an animal— such as a lion or 
bull, and resembled those afterwards in use 
amongst the Greeks, and found in the tombs 
of Etruria. 

None of the va.ses discovered at Nimrond 
are, perhaps, purely Assyrian. Those of ala- 
baster and glass, from the north-west palace, 
bearing the name of the Khorsabad king, 
closely resemble the Egyptian, as do the 
earthen jars from tho tombs. (6) In the basr 
reliefs, however, we have occasional repre- 
sentations of vases; some carried by at- 
tendants, who appear to be waiting at feasts, 
and others borne by captives, as obji’cls of 
tribute. In shape they are not wanting in 
beauty, bearing some resemblance to Greek 
pottery, of a period succeeding the ruder ar- 
chaic. (7) 

The square basket, or utensil, so frequent- 
ly represented in the Assyrian sculptures, as 
carried by the winged figures, is generally 
very elaborately decorated. In the early bas- 
reliefs of Nimroud, a group of figures is often 
introduced upon it, and tho margin is richly 
adorned with the honeysuckle ornament, or 
with the intertwining bands. The corners 
to which the handle is attached are some- 

similar supports to the chairs. Thefashlon w» pro- 
bably Introduced into Asia Minor by the Pmiaos, 
who originally borrowed it from the Assyrians. 

(3) The foolslool of Solomon’s throne was of gold. 
(IChron.. lx.. 18.) 

(4) 1 Kings, X., at ; “And all king ftolomoa's 
drinking-veaaels were of gold, and all the vessekor 
the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pun 
gold ; none were of silver ; it was nothing accounted 
ofin the days of Solomon. " 

(5) Bather, i., 7. 

(6) llr. Birch auggesU (hat the alabaster vases wen 
brought lirom Egypt. Amongst tbe Asiatic nations 
who bring tribute to Thothmes III. are the Kheva, 
who oflTer vases of gold and silver, somewhat similar 
to those described In the text. (Hoskins’s dUhiopia; 
Wilkinson’s Ancient EgypUans, vol. I., pi. iv, First 
Series.) 

(7) Note thesimilaritytai shape betweaithesevases. 
which were evidently used hi some religious cero- 
mony connected with the wonhip of the later Assy- 
rians, and the vases in an Egyptian bas-retief from 
Alabastron, of the king and bis family worshipping 
the sun. (WllkinsoWs Ancient EgypAians, loeoad 
Scries, vol. il., plate at.) 
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times in the form of eagles. In the sculptures 
of Kborsabad, this square utensil is made to 
represent a basket or wicker-work ; but in 
the early sculptures it appears to be of metal. 

The arms, domestic furniture, utensils, 
personal ornaments, and details I hare de- 
scribed, show a Tory rcHned and cultivated 
taste. In this respect, the most ancient As- 
syrian monuments with which wo are ac- 
quainted greatly exceed the later. Many 
forms had been preserved, as in the swords, 
bracelets, and armlets ; but they had evident- 
ly degenerated, and are more coarsely de- 
signed in the sculptures. This is also evident 
in the embroideries of the robes, and in the 
details of the chariots. Wo see the same love . 
of elaborate and profuse decoration, but not 
that elegance and variety, so conspicuous in 
the ornaments of the first period. The kneel- 
ing bull or wild goal, the graceful flower, and 
the groups of men and animals skilfully com- 
bined, aro succeeded by a profusion of ro- 
settes, circles, and squares, covering the 
whole surface of the dress, or the sides of the 
chariots. Although there is a certain rich- 
ness of appearance, yet the classic forms, if 
the term may be used, of the earlier artists, 
are wanting. 

It is remarkable that the later Assyrians, 
whilst retaining ancient designs in their 
arms, should have discontinued their use in 
the embroideries of their robes ; no longorin- 
troducing the groups of figures, which pre- 
viously formed so elegant and important an 
ornament. This can scarcely be ascribed to a 
mere mollification of taste. As all these 
groups have evident reference to myths, and 
sacr^ subjects, their omission appi'ars to 
confirm the conjecture that an essential 
change had taken place in the religious sys- 
tem, as well as in the manners, of the Assy- 
rians, between the construction of the earliest 
and latest monuments. 

The bas-reliefs and sculptures of the Assy- 
rians, except, probably, those in black marble 
and basalt, wore either partly or entirely 
painted. I could not ascertain whether the 

(I) In bit “VoyaKe Arehaologlqae A Ninive,’’ in 
the Bevne dea Deux Mondes. 

(l)Cb. xxiil., V. It and IS. This deseriplion ef 
the Atayrian aculptnres Is very remarkatile. The 
literal iranslaUon of the passage is: "She saw men 
or sculptured (or painted; learlamaniUp upon the 
wall, likeneaaes of the rhaldaant, pietured (or aenlp- 
Mred; la tfaasbar; girded with girdlea on their 
loini, with coloured flowing kead-tbateM upon their 
beads, mith the aapect of prineea all of them, Uu 
Ukeneas of the sons of Babel-Clialdiea, the land or 
their naUvity The words in Italics are not In the 


ground, as well as the figures, had been co- 
loured; but M. Flandin states (1) that he 
could trace on the bas reliefs of Khorsabad a 
lint of yellow ochre on all parts not others 
wise painted. It is not improbable that snch 
was the case, particularly in the Khorsabad 
and Koiiyunjik palaces, as a similar practice 
existed in Egypt. There wore fewer remains 
of colour at Nimroud than in the ruins ex- 
plored by M. Botla. I could distinguish them 
on Ihe hair, beard, and eyes, on the sandals 
and bows, on the tongues of the eagle-headed 
figures, and veiy faintly on a garland round 
the head of a winged priest, and on the re- 
presentation of fire in the bas-relief of a siege. 
These traces being only found on certain parts 
of the human face, and on particular objects, 
almost lead to the conjecture that the earliest 
Assyrian sculptures w-ero but partially co- 
loured. At Khorsabad the remains of paint 
were far more general, being found on Ihe 
draperies, Ihe miire of the king, Ihe flowers 
carried by the winged figures, the harness of 
the horses, the chariots, and the trees. la 
the bas-roliefe represcniing a siege, the 
flames issuing from the houses, and the 
torches carried by the assailants, were inva- 
riably coloured red. 

The passage in Ezekiel, describing the in- 
terior of the Assyrian palaces, so completely 
corresponds with, and illuslr.itcs, the monu- 
ments of Nimroud and Khorsabad, that it de- 
serves particular notice in this place. The 
prophet, in typifying the corruptions which 
had crept into the religious system of the 
Jews, and the idolatrous practices borrowed 
from nations with whom they had bwn 
brought into contact, thus illustrates the in- 
fluence of Ihe Assyrians. “ She saw men 
pourtrayed upon the wall, the images of the 
Chaldeeans pourtrayed with vermilion, prded 
with girdles upon their loins, exceeiling in 
dyed attire upon their heads, all of them 
princes to look to, after the manner of the 
Babylonians of Chaldaea, the land of their na- 
tivity.” (2) Exekiel, it will be remembered, 
prophesied on the banks of the Chebar, a 

text, shathar ocean olw In Jenmiali, xxU., lAw, 
where It Is rendered In our venlon “vermUton." 
Geseniua tnmelates It "red eolor, red oebre, rutiid- 
c.i;'* the Vulgate “»lnople,*l. e. ruhriaa liBOgaa- 
tls, which woAlhe matt celebrated (Plin., Hiat. Sat. 
XXXV., a, 13) ; the Bepluailnt fuXnr which hi 
Uomer li rubrlea. Alt Uie eomineDtalora, Ihe 
Septuagint, and the Syrian and Chaldee ventana, 
give to Shathar the meaning of a cohwr. The 
Rabbit make It ** cinnabar.” which It near lo ve»- 
mtlion. There la an Arahio root (Shatar), Ivom 
which Shuxret, rednaae ol the eyea, and Eatuar, 
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river which, whether it can be identified with 
the Khabour of the Arabs (the Chaboras of the 
Greeks), flowing through the plains of Meso- 
potamia, and fiilliog into the Euphrates near 
Karkemish (Circesium), or with another of 
the same name rising in tho mountains of 
Kurdistan, and joining the Tigris above 
Mosul, was certainly in the immediate vicinity 
of Nineveh. In the passage quoted, the pro- 
phet is referring to a period previous to the 
final destruction of tho Assyrian capital, an 
event which he most probably witnessed, as 
tho dale usually assigned to his prophecies is 
693 before Christ, only thirteen years after the 
Medo-Babylonian conquest. There can scarce- 
ly be a doubt that he had seen the objects 
which ho describes— the figures sculptured 
upon the wall, and painted. The prevalence 
of a red colour, shown by the Khorsabad re- 
mains, and the elaborate and highly orna- 
mented head-dress of the Khorsabad and 
Kouyunjik kings, are evidently indicated. 
The evidence thus afforded of the existence of 
these monuments before the fall of Nineveh, 
taken in connection with the prophet’s sub- 
sequent description of the complete overthrow 
and destruction of tho city, (1) is a con- 
vincing proof, were any required, that the 
edifices described in tho previous pages must 
bo referred to a period preceding tho Persian 
invasion. 

Tlie only colours first used in Assyria, like 
those employed by all nations to give effect 
to their earliest efforts, both in sculpture and 
architecture, were probably blue, red, yellow, 

ruddy of appearance, seem to be derived. The 
root itseir, however, as a verb, docs not Include 
the idea of redness ; but has, amongst otlier analo- 
gous meanings, that of “ twisting a rope,” and that 
of piercing a man,” from which the idea of sculp- 
turing might be derived. It means also *‘to raise” 
and “be raised,” and might be applied to bas-relief 
work. This agrees with the original meaning of the 
Hebrew (bakek), to cut, to engrave, to sculpture; 
perhaps an onomatope, like our word “to hack.” 
But in Jeremiah, xxxii., U., there is “daubed with 
shashar here it would appear to mean a paint, 
unless a painted bas-relief is intended. And the 
hieroglyphic word for red is “tesber,” the t and sb 
being interchangeable. The word(seroulic) means 
any thing, especially of woven stuff or leather, 
which hangs over; and appears in the text to de- 
note a head-dress filing down behind, like that of 
many of the ffgures in Uie bas-reliefs. The word 
rendered coloured (tebouleera), appears to be a pas- 
sive participle of “ to immerse,” or “ to dye but 
then there is no noun for head-dress itself, and this 
word would appear to designate it. If it be a noun, 
its meaning may be inferred from the iEthiopic root 
(titbelal), “ to wrap,” or “ wind around,” and 
''flowing turbans upon their heads” would be the 
^oper translation, in the various versions we have 
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black, and white. The tints formed by their 
combinations may have been adopted at a 
later period. There is even reason to doubt 
whether the green on the walls of some of 
the older monuments of Nimroud was not a 
decomposed blue. However, upon bricks 
from the north-west palace, there are ap- 
parently shades of colours, probably product 
by an intermixture of two or more pigments ; 
we have thus a purple, a violet, a rich brown, 
etc. On the sculptures I have only found 
black, white, rod, and blue ; and these colours 
alone were used in the painted ornaments of 
the upper chambers at Nimroud. At Khor- 
sabad green and yellow continually occurred 
on the bas-reliefs ; at Kouyunjik there were 
no traces whatever of colour. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson (2) has given art 
analysis of the colours of the Egyptians, by 
which it would appear that the blue is a 
pulverised blue glass, made by vitrifying tho 
oxides of copper and iron with sand and soda. 
The bright blue of the Assyrian monuments 
appears to be a purer oxide of copper ; and 
its resemblance to an oro of that mineral, 
found in very minute crystals in an ancient 
mine in Kurdistan, has already been men- 
tioned. (3) The Egyptian green was a mix- 
ture of yellow ochre with the vitreous blue ; 
and 1 conjecture that the green of tho later 
monuments of Assyria was formed by a si- 
milar admixture of ochre with the blue oxide 
of copper. 

The Assyrian red exceeds in brilliancy that 
of Egypt, which was merely an earthy bole. It 

— Septiiagint, Codex Rom. w«p«o«Vr«i ; the Codex 
Alex. Theodorel., Arab Vers, and the Syriac Vera, of 
Origen’a Hcxapla, rid fat fiairrat ; the Vulgate, 
“tiaras tinctas;” the Syriac version, “cro‘»ned 
with winding head-dresses the Chaldee version, 
“they took Uicir helmets do s'li Symmachtis, Sy- 
riac from the Hcxapla, “veil;” Theodolion, Syr. 
From the Hexapla, “cidares inclinatie.” It will be 
observed that all the non-Scmilic translators take 
Hie word “leboulccm” for coloured, according to 
the obvious nicaninit oFthe word in Hebrew; while 
Hie Semitic translators depart From the Hebrew 
meaning, and incline to the iEtbiopic. “ to wind 
around.” or neglect the word tdtogether. 

(I) Ch. xxxi. 

(3) Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii., p. 301. 

(3) Amongst the objectsoF tribute mentioned in the 
statistical tablet oF Karnak, as having been brought 
From Babel, or Babylon, are ingots oF a substance, 
the nature oF which appears to bo doubtful, but 
which Mr. Birch seems inclined to believe represents 
some ore producing a blue colour; perhaps the cop- 
per ore d^ribed in my visit to the Tiyari moun- 
tains. 11 is mentioned on the E^pliau monuments 
08 also coming from Saenkar (Sinjar) and from the 
Ruten. 
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nearly approaches to vermilion on the sculp- 
tures ofKhorsabad, and has a bright crimson 
or lake tint on those o( Nimroud. 

The black and yellow may hare resembled 
in their composition the pigments of . the 
Egyptians, the first a bone black, miied with 
a little gum, and the second an iron ochre. 
The white may hare been obtained, as it is to 
this day, by burning the alabaster or common 
gypsum. 

But although earthy and metallic substances 
were used by the Assyrians, it is not impro- 
bable that vegetable colours were also known 
to them ; they may even have been employ- 
ed in painting their sculptures. Indeed their 
use may account for the absence of traces of 
colour upon many parts of the bas-reliefs of 
Nimroud ; the vegetable colours being liable 
to rapid decomposition on exposure either to 
damp or air. Dyes of the finest quality, par- 
ticularly reds and greens which even Euro- 
pean ingenuity has been unable to equal, are 
obtained by the inhabitants of Kurdistan from 
flowers and herbs, growing abundantly in 
their mountains. (1) The art of extracting 
them is not a recent discovery, but has been 
known fur ages to people living in the same 
country ; as we learn from the frequent men- 
tion of Babylonian and Parthian dyes by an- 
cient authors. The carpels of Kurdistan and 
Persia are still unrivalled, not only for the 
beauty of the texture, but for the brilliancy 
of their hues. From the ornaments on the 
dresses of the figures in the .Assyrian sculp- 
tures, we may conclude that similar colours 
were extensively used, either in dying the 
garments themselves, or the threads with 
which the material was wove. 

Some bricks from Kimroud appear to have 
been enamelled, the colours having been laid 
on very thickly when in a liquid slate, and 
then exposed to the action of fire. Diodorus 
Siculus probably refers to this process, when 
he states that the figures of men and animals, 

(4) It is pouible that the brilliant dyet of Kur- 
distan and parts of Persia may, to some extent, be at- 
tributed to the peculiar quality ofthe water used in 
preparing them. 

(X) Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii., e. M. Bricks so en- 
amelled, obtained from the earliest palace at Nim- 
roud. are included In the collecUon of Assyrian aii- 
liquiUes in the British Museum, and are represented 
in my “Monuments of Nineveh.” 

(3) Several speeimensof Assyrian coloured orna- 
ments are given in my work on the “ Monuments of 
Nineveh.” The following were the parts ot bas-re- 
liefs on which colours « ere found at Nimroud and 
Kborsabad. 1 give the respective colours. Tlie 
hair, beard,eyebrows, eye-lids, and eye-baUt,black; 


on the walls of tho palace of Semirarois at 
Babylon, were painted on bricks before they 
wore placed in the furnace. (2) 

Although limited in the number of their co- 
lours, the Assyrians displayed considerable 
taste and skill in their arrangement. The 
contrasts are tastefully preserved, and the 
combinations generally agreeable to the 
eye. (3) Tho use of a strong black oulline is 
a peculiar feature in Assyrian, as in Egyptian 
painting. Black also frequently combines 
with white alone, and alternates with other 
colours. 

On the walls of chambers at Nimroud I could 
trace figures sketched in mere black outline 
upon a blue ground ; it is, however, possible 
that other colours originally employed- had 
faded. 

It is uncertain whether the Assyrians, like 
the Egyptians, used different colours to de- 
note races, sexes, and tho orders of priesthood. 
No trace of paint, except on the eyes and 
hair, has yet been found on the human body 
in Assyrian sculpture ; unless the faces of 
the captives leading monkeys, discovered at 
Nimroud, were painted black, which is very 
doubiful. 

Un the colossal lions and bulls forming the 
entrances, colour only remained in the eyes, 
the pupils having been painted black, and 
the rest filled with a thick white pigment. 

Of the materials used by the Assyrians in 
the construction of iheir palacos, it has al- 
ready been shown that a limestone or alabas- 
ter was the most common, and served to case, 
or panel, tho chambers. It abounds in the 
country, and being very sofl is easily quar- 
ried and sculptured. It is still extensively 
employed in the country, chiefly cut, as in 
the time of the Assyrians, into slabs, and 
forming in that state a casing to walls of sun- 
dried or baked bricks. Tho modern .slabs, 
however, are much smaller than those found 
in the ruins, rarely exceeding four or five feet 

the inner part of the eye, white ; the king'i mitre, 
principally red; the create of helmeta, blue and red; 
the hcada of arrows, blue ; the howa, red ; the 
handles of macca, red ; the harness of horses, blue 
and red; sandals in oldest monuments, black, edged 
with red; in those of Khorsabad, striped blue and 
red; the rosettes in Uie garlands of winged Bgures, 
red; trees at Kborsabad, a blueish green; flowers 
carried by the winged Itgiuos, green, with red 
Bowers oceasionally ; lire, always red. It is pro- 
bable tliat some of the red tints which remain were 
originally laid on to receive gilding. The lops of 
all the slabs, that part upon which, it may be pie- 
sumed, Ihe upper wall of sun-dried bricks rested, 
were painted ted. 


ly 
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in Ien(^, by two or three in breadth, and 
being only a few inches thick. Thus shaped 
they are exported to Baghdad, where they 
are used for the pavement of halls, and 
for fountains, and reservoirs, in the inte- 
rior of houses. When first taken from the 
guarry, this alabaster is of a greyish while ; 
but on exposure it soon changes, growing 
darker, and ultimately becoming a deep 
grey, the colour of the slabs now in the Bri- 
tish Museum. It is extremely fragile, easily 
decomposes, and wears away, if subjected to 
the action of water, or even to damp. Seve- 
ral slabs from Nimroud have retained the out- 
line of the malting in which they were pack- 
ed, water having penetrated into the cases. 
The back of the bas-relief of the eagle-headed 
figure in the Museum is an instance ; on ex- 
amination it will be seen that it is not the 
result of pressure, but the outline of the 
malting has been produced by the percolation 
of water, through the fissures between the 
rushes. The material being so very perish- 
able, it will be a matter of surprise that the 
sculptures should be so well preserved, even 
in their minutest details. This can only be 
attributed to their having been suddenly bu- 
ried, before exposure, and to the great accu- 
mulation of earth over them by which they 
were preserved completely from damp in a 
country naturally dry. 

On exposure to fire, this alabaster becomes 
of a milky whiteness, as in the ruins of Khor- 
sabad, Kouyunjik, and the south-west corner 
of Nimroud. The outline of the sculptures 
becomes, at the same lime, sharper and more 
defined. They have consequently a more 
pleasing appearance, than in the grey slabs 
of the nnburnt edifices; but they crack into 
numberless pieces, which fall off in flakes, so 
that it is impossible to move, and even fre- 
quently to preserve them. The sculptures 
from Khorsabad in the British Museum show 
this appearance, and are easily distinguish- 
ed by it from those of Nimroud. 

The builders of the most ancient edifices at 
Nimroud also used a bright yellow limestone; 
a pair of human-headed bulls in the north- 
west palace are of this material. Another 
pair of similar gigantic figures once stood in 
the centre palace ; only fragments of them 
were discovered. This yellow limestone must 
have been brought from some distance, pro- 
bably from the Kurdish hills ; but I am un- 
able to determine the locality of the quarries. 
During my journey in the mountains, I ob- 
served a stone resembling it in the neigh- 


bourhood of Amadiyab, but none nearer 
Mosul. 

All the winged bulls and lions in the south- 
west palace were sculptured out of a coarse 
grey Umestone. (I) The limestone used for 
the casing of the outer walls was harder and 
more compact, and was probably that fossili- 
ferous stone described by Xenophon, as 
forming the lower part of the wall of 
Mespila. (2) 

A duck, carved in a fine-grained white 
marble, (3) was discovered in the rubbish co- 
vering the north-west palace ; but no other 
specimen of this material was found in the 
ruins. The obelisk is of black marble. Vases 
of a pure translucent alabaster were used by 
the Assyrians ; but there is reason to believe 
that they were brought from elsewhere ; pro- 
bably, as it has beon conjectured, from 
Egypi- 

The sitting figure from Kalah Shorghat, 
and fragments of sculpture from the same 
ruins, are of black basalt. This appears to 
have beon the material most generally em- 
ployed in .Assyria and Babylonia, for public 
monuments, when alabaster and lirnostone 
were not to bo obtained ; in the absence of 
granite it may, indeed, have been preferred 
to any other stone, as being more durable. 
It abounds in the Kurdish hills, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Jezirah (iho ancient 
Bezabde), and in that part of the Taurus 
through which the Tigris and Euphrates find 
a narrow and sudden outlet into the Assyrian 
plains. It is highly probable that the great 
obi'lisk, brought, according to a tradition, by 
Somiramis, from the mountains of Armenia, 
was of this material. Several figures, and 
fragments of sculpture in it, have beon at 
different times discovered in Babylonian 
ruins. The country, for many miles round 
Babylon, is a recent alluvium, and no stone 
fit for building purposes could be reached 
without excavating to a very considerable 
depth; consequently, whilst employing gene- 
rally baked and sun-dried bricks in the con- 
slruclion of their edifices, the inhabitants 
were compelled to obtain from afar such ma- 
terials as were belter calculated tor the pre- 
servation of public records, and as wouW 
enable the artist to erect large and durable 
monuments. The black basalt of Armenia 

(!) A detached hueaaa heedof thUlimeetone, from 
the soutb-weet palaee, will also b« placed in Uia 
Briliih Museuin. 

(1) Xenophon, Anabasli, 1. lit., eli. 8. 

(8) Mow in the BrIUeh Mueeum. 
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was bdsl sailed to this purpose, and could 
without difficulty be floated down the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris on rafts made of skins. 
Nearly all the monuments that have been 
hitherto discovered in Babylonia are of this 
material. 

Whether the Assyrians were acquainted 
with any mechanical contrivances which 
enabled them to bring by land, from great 
distances, the enormous masses of stone em- 
ployed in their public monuments, cannot 
with any certainty bo determined. That they 
were acquainted with the pulley at a very 
early period is evident, from its representa- 
tion in a bas-relief which was originally 
in the most ancient palace of Niniroud. In 
that sculpture a bucket appears to be attach- 
ed to a rope passing over a pulley, revolving 
on an iron or wooden pin, and precisely 
similar in form to those now in common 
use. (1) 

Amongst the sculptures at Khorsabad was, 
I believe, a bas-relief representing the mov- 
ing of a block of stone, placed on a cart 
drawn by men. (2) Once in the plains, with 
the assistance of rollers and levers, no great 
difficulty would have been experienced in 
moving any of the stones hitherto discovered 
in the ruins ; particularly as they were net 
sculptured until they were placed in the edi- 
fices, and in the position which they were 
intended to occupy ; little care was therefore 
required in their transport. That the an- 
cients, however, possessed mechanical means 
for moving large masses is evident, from the 
enormous blocks used in the monuments of 
Egypt, and from the stones forming the base- 
ment of the temple of Baalbec, built, as it is 
well known, many centuries before the 
superstructure. Although the mere physical 
power of large bodies of men, of which the 
Assyrians, like the Egyptians, had probably 
tm almost unlimited command, went a 
great way in the transport of these stupendous 
masses, yet we cannot believe that they relied 
upon it alone. There are grounds for con- 
jecturing, that they were acquainted with 

(t) Tbe pulley wa> also known to the Eaypitam. 
One. in the Hueeum of Leyden, ia deeeribed by Sir 
Gardner Wilkimoa, as having the sides of a/lw/, or 
tamarisk wood, the roller of Or, and the rope ot 
Uef , or llbres ol Uie date tree. 

(S) This bai-rellef, if amongst the eolleetlon 
brought bykl. Plandio Ikom Khorsabad, has not yet 
been published In M. Botla's work. I have some 
reeolleclion of having seen a drawing of it In M. 
Flandiu'i portfolio. 

(I) TbeasayrianiwennotignarantafUie dignily 
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mechanical contrivances which are either 
unknown to ns, or are looked upon as modem 
inventions. I do not mean to join, from this 
remark, in the oft-repeated Iheme of the in- 
feriority of the modems to theancionis, than 
which nothing can bo more unfounded ; all 
that it is necessary to admit is, that those 
who preceded us by many centuries wore not 
deficient in ingenuity and reflection, and 
that experience and study had made them 
familiar with many things, of which we would 
boast ourselves the inventors. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Costume of the Aasyrhin Kings.— Their Arms.— The 
Eunuchs. — Their Dre».— The History of Paraoodos. 
— OfDcers of State.— The Warriors. -Their Ar- 
mour. -Tlieir Costume.-Speannen.— Archers.- 
Helmets . — Arms. — Slingers . — Shields . — Regular 
Troops.— Chariots.— Harness and Caparison of tin 
Horses.— Cavahy .-Horses. 

The Assyrians were celebrated, at a very 
early period, fur (he magnificence and luxury 
of their apparel. “ The Assyrian garments” 
became almost a proverb, and having first 
been borrowed by the Persians, descended, 
at a later lime, even to tlie Romans. These 
robes, as portrayed in the sculptures, con- 
firm the traditions of their beauty and costli- 
ness. Tho dress of the king consisted of a 
long flowing garment, descending to the 
ankles, (3) elaborately embroidered, and 
edged with fringes and tassels. It was con- 
fined at the waist by a girdle, to which were 
attached cords with Urge tassels, falUng 
down almost to the feet. Over this robe a 
second, nearly of the same length, but open 
in front, appears to have been thrown. It 
was also embroidered, and edged with 
tassels. ( 4 ) On bis bead he wore a high 
mitre or tiara of peculiar shape, reserved for 
the monarch alone. It is impossible, from 
its representalion in the sculptures, to de- 
termine the nature of the material of which 
it was made. As it was frequently adorned 
with flowers and other ornanients, was worn 
in the temple as well as in battle, and seems 
to have been folded or arranged in bands, it 

and mg|«ty which flowing garmenla added to the 
flgure. 

“Pedee veatis deflnxitad imoe, 

Et vera ineemu patuit Dea," 

Viac., Ai., I. I. 

(4) Smdi wai probably the drem of the Babyto- 
niana aa deacribed by Herodotua. “Their ctoUilng 
ia ofthiaklod; they have two veata, one of linen 
which falli lo the feet, another over thia, which ii 
made of wool; a white aaah conSnea the whole.' 
(Lfii. I.,e. m.) 


‘ zud oy Google 
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ro«y have been of linen, wool, or silk. Only 
one band passed round (he head-dress of the 
earliest monuments; at a later period two or 
more were introduced, and (he mitre itself 
was higher and more richly ornamented. 
These peculiarities mark, distinctly, the re- 
spective ages of sculptures in which the 
flgure of the king occurs. (1) 

This mitre was surmounted by a small 
point or cone. In the most ancient sculp- 
tures, the ends of the band hang down the 
back, and are ornamented with embroideries 
and fringes. A kind of hood is sometimes 
represented os falling over the shoulders, 
and two long ribbons or lappets descend al- 
most to (he ankles. ’ 

Nothing remains in (he bas-reliefs to in- 
dicate the materials of the robes. Like those 
worn at a subsequent period by the Babylo- 
nians, one may hare boon of linen, and the 
other of wool ; or they may have been of 
cotton, or oven of silk, which was an article 
f produce at a very early period in Assyria. 
They were richly embroidered and dyed. The 
designs upon them were most elaborate, con- 
sisting of figures of men and animals, flow- 
ers, and various devices. The part of the 
dress most highly ornamented was generally 
that which covered the breast, although 
groups of men and animals were introduced 
elsewhere. The art of embroidering figures 
in wool was afterwards practised with great 
success by the Persians. The Medes had 
previously adopted the flowing robes of the 
Assyrians, so celebrated for their beauty, 
that their invention was attributed to Semi- 
ramis. (2) 

(t) The Persian monarehs wore a peculiar kind ot 
bead-drcaa, called cldaris; it aoroewhat resembled 
the French cap of liberty, or the Phrygian head- 
dress. According to the lexicographers, only the 
king was privileged to wear the top erect; this was 
probably in imitation of the Assyrian peak. The 
cidaris of Darius was blue and while, or purple and 
while. (Quint. Curt., I. iii., e. 3, and 1. vi., ch. S.) 
(a) Diodorus Sic,, 1. ii,, and Ctesias. 

“ Et Sy rise gentes, ct laxo Persia amictu, 
VesUbus ipsa suls hairens, 

yiAsiLicB, 1. It., V. 7. 

The extraordinary combinations ot animal forms 
on these woofs are menUoned, Pbilostrat. Imag., ii., 
in, and ii., S; and Euripides, Ion, v. tl7«. Muller, 
Handbuch, s. 987. 

The finest Persian tunic of the time of Darius was 
while and purple. (Quint. Curt., 1. iii., c. 3.) This 
was the Ewswwir, fTi^srws'r ^irtAioasr 

ot Hesychius and t^llux. tVe have a close imitation 
ot the Assyrian garment in the Olympic stole as de- 
scribed by Apuleius (Metam., I. li.): “Et humeris 
dependebal, pone tergum, talorum tenus, preciosa 
chlamyda. ^aqua tamen viserea, colore vario cir- 


The neck and the arms from a little above 
the elbow were bare. More than one necklace, 
of elegant form, was generally suspended 
round the neck. The arms were encircled 
by armlets, and the wrists by bracelets, all 
equally remarkable for the taste and beauty 
of tho design and workmanship. (3) The 
clasps were in the shape of tho heads of lions 
and other animals, and in the centre of the 
bracelets were stars or rosettes, which were 
probably inlaid with precious stones. Ear- 
rings of many kinds were worn ; those in the 
form of a cross appear to have been most 
prevalent during the latter Assyrian period. 

In tho shape and workmanship of their 
arms the Assyrians displayed, as it has been 
seen, considerable taste and skill. Tho king, 
oven in time of peace, appears always to have 
carried a sword and two daggers, llo is 
sometimes represented leaning, during the 
celebration of religious ceremonies, upon a 
bow, and holding two arrows in one hand. 
When returning from war, he also frequently 
raises the (wo arrows, and this action ap- 
pears to indicate triumph over his enemies. 
When not engaged in battle, he is usually 
portrayed at Khorsabad, and sometimes at 
Nimroud, with a long staff or wand in his 
right hand, the other resting on the hilt of 
his sword. 

The king appears to have thrown off the 
outer robo during the chase, and in battle ; 
the under garment was then confined at the 
waist by a broad girdle. .4 small apron, or 
square piece of linen, fell, on one side of the 
dress, over the loins, and was probably at- 
tached to the girdle ; it was richly embroider- 

cumnotatis insignibat animatibus. Hinc draconea 
Indici ; inde gryphes Hyperborei ; quos in speciem 
plnnatffi alitis, general mundus alter. Hanc Olym- 
piadem slolam sacrati nuncupant.” 

(3) Astyages wore a purple coal and rleli habit, 
neekiaees around bis neck, and bracelets on his 
arms. Being pleased with the replies of Cyrus, his 
grandson, when first introduced to him, he present- 
ed him with similar articles of dress. (Xenophon, 
Cyrop., lib. i., e. 3.) Tho golden ear-rings, peculiar 
to the Ishmaelltes, the ornaments, collars, and 
purple raiment of the kings of Midian, are mention- 
ed in Judges, Till., M. The description given by 
Quintus Curtius (lib. iii., c. 3) of the dress of Darius, 
of bis embroidered robes, golden girdle, and sword 
adorned with jewels, agrees well with the sculptured 
representation of the Aieyrian king. " Cultus regia 
inter omnia luxuria notabalur; purpura; tunicie 
medium albo intexlumerat ; pallam auro distinctam 
aurei aeeipitres, velut rosiris inter se corruerent, 
adomabant, et tons aurea muliebrilcr einctus aci- 
nacem suspenderat, cut ex gemma eral vagina. Ci- 
darim Persas regium capitis vocabant insigne; boo 
cseruleu fascia albo disUncta circumibat.” 
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ed, and edged with fringesand tassels. When 
in battlohis arms wore the bow and the sword; 
in the sculptures he is seen using both. In 
a bas-relief of the later period, discovered at 
Nimroud, he was represented nith a spear in 
one hand, standing over a prostrate captive ; 
but in no other instance, as far as I am 
aware, has he been found with that weapon. 

The sandals worn by the king, and by his 
principal offleers, were formed of a sole 
either of wood or thick leather, to which was 
attached an upper case, covering the heel 
and side of the foot, but leaving exposed the 
instep and toes. It was fastened by bands 
attached to loops, and carried twice over the 
instep. They crossed on the top of the foot, 
and were passed round the great toe, and be- 
tween it and the adjoining toe. In the sculp- 
tures, a red colour could generally be traced 
on the heel ; the body of the sandal was paint- 
ed black, and edged with red ; the bands 
were black. 

The sandal represented at Khorsabad, and 
in sculptures of the same period, is altogether 
of a different shape. It appears to have con- 
sisted of a simple leather covering for the 
heel, held by three strings passing over the 
instep. It was painted in the bas-reliefs, in 
alternate stripes of red and blue. (1) 

The attendants upon the king, both in time 
of peace and war, were chiefly eunuchs ; and 
that these persons rose to the highest rank, 
and were not mere servants, wo learn from 
the Rabsaris, or chief of the eunuchs, being 
mentioned amongst the principal officers of 
Sennacherib. (2) In the sculptures eunuchs 
are represented as commanding in war; (3) 
fighting both in chariots and on horseback ; 
and receiving the prisoners, and the heads of 
the slain after battle. They were also em- 
ployed as scribes, and are seen writing down 
the number of the heads, and the amount of 
the spoil, obtained from the enemy. They 
were even accustomed to officiate in religious 

(I) The sandals of the enemies of the Assyrians 
differ from those of the Assyrians themseites. Some- 
times a simple band, probably attached to a sole, 
passes over the instep and round the heel. Other 
sandals appear to resemble shoes, with a sole and 
upper rim united by cross-bars, between wbieb the 
Ibot was iell exposed. 

(i) S Kings, xviii., 47, and of Nebuehadnexsar, Je- 
remiah, xxxix,, 3. in Daniel, 1 , 3, we have mention 
of the prince of the mnuebs. So many of the prin- 
cipal ofDces about the court were held by these 
persons that Uieir name came at last to be confound- 
ed with that of the great otBcers of state (compare 
• Samuel, vilt., IS, I Kings, xxii., 0. and 3 Kings, 
xxiv., 41), and cbainberlains and conrtiers (1 Kings, 
ix.,31). Potiphar is called a “aaris"or eunuch. 
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ceremonies. They appear, indeed, to have 
occupied the same important posts, and to 
have exercised the same influence in the As- 
syrian court, as they have since done in the 
&st, where they have not only continually 
filled the highest offices of state, but have 
even attained to sovereign power. (4) It is to 
Assyria that tradition assigns the origin of 
the barbarous practice of mutilation, and it is 
upon a female that the odium of its introduc- 
tion rests. (5) 

The countenance of the eunuchs is strongly 
contrasted in the sculptures with those of the 
men; and the rounded form, the bloateii 
cheek, and double beardless chin, at once 
mark them, and distinguish them from fe- 
males. Their dress consisted of a long tunic 
dcs(%nding to the ankles, resembling the 
king's in shape, and in the richness and ele- 
gance of its embroideries. It was confined 
at the waist by a girdle edged with fringes; 
and a band, similarly adorned, passed over 
the shoulders. They wore no upper robe 
like that of the king. Their ear-rings, arm- 
lets, bracelets, and necklaces were similar m 
form to those of tho monarch. In battle they 
were armed with the bow and the spear ; and 
in peace, as well as in war, generally carried 
a sword and daggers. When represented as 
attending upon the king, they usually bear a 
quiver, bow, and mace ; all probably for his 
use. At other times they raise a parasol or 
fan over his head, or present him with the 
sacred cup ; on which occasion they are fre- 
quently unarmed. (1) 

The umbrella or parasol, that emblem of 
royalty so universally adopted by Eastern 
nations, was generally carried over Ihe king 
in time of peace, and sometimes even in war. 
In shape it resembled, very closely, those 
now in common use ; but it is always seen 
open in tho sculptures. It was edged with 
tassels, and was usually ornamented at the 
lop by a flower or some other ornament. On 

That eunuchs were also an object of trade, and were 
brought, as at this day, from the centre of Africa, 
we learn from Jeremiah, xxxvili., 7. 

(3) An (ninuch set over the men of war is mention- 
ed In 9 Kings, xxT., 49. 

(A) As Agha Mohammed Khan of Persia. 

(5) Marcellinus, 1 . xiv., c. », and Claudian in Bu- 
trop. I. i., V. 339 et scq. 

“Seu prima Semiramis astu 
Assyriis mentita virum, ne vocls acuUr, 
Hollilies, Icvesvc gena- se prodere poesent, 

Hos sibi ronjuDxIt similes; sen Parlbiea ferro 
Luxuries naaci vetuit lanuginis umbram ; 
Servatosque diu pucrili Qore, eoegit 
Arte retardatam Veneri servire juventam.” 

(9) The cup-bearer appears to have been one of the 
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the latter bas-reliefs, a long piece of em- 
broidered linen or silk, falling from one side 
like a curtain, appears to screen the king 
completely from the sun. The parasol was 
reserved exclusively for the monarch, and is 
never represented as bomo over any other 
person. 

The viair or prime minister, the principal 
officers, and the attendants of the king, were 
clothed in robes resembling those of the eu- 
nuchs. They were armed with swords and 
daggers, and also wore necklaces, bracelets, 
and ear-rings. A fillet or band, either plain 
or richly ornamented, frequently confined 
their hair, and encircled their temples. The 
eunuch is occasionally represented with this 
head-dress. The ends of the band were al- 
lowed to fall down the back. 

The Assyrians paid particular attention to 
the adorning of their persons. Besides wear- 
ing the numerous ornaments described, they 
most carefully and elaborately platted their 
hair and beards. The hair was parted over 
the forehead, and fell from behind the ears 
on the shoulders in a large bunch of ringlets. 
The beard was allowed to grow to its full 
length, and, descending low on the breast, 
was divided into two or three rows of curls. 
The moustache was also carefully trimmed, 
and curled at the ends. The hair, as well as 
the beard, appears to have been dyed, as is 
still the custom in Persia; but it has been 
doubted whether the hair, represented in the 
sculptures, was natural or artificial. The 
Egyptians were accustomed to wear largo 
wigs, elaborately platted and adorned ; and 
even false beards were not unknown. The 
Persians, also, at a later period, adopted this 
artificial coiffure ; (1 ) but we have no evidence 
of its having been in use in Assyria. On the 
contrary, according to Herodotus, the Baby- 
lonians wore their hair long. (2) The great 
regularity of the curls in the sculptures 
would certainly lead to the impression that 
part of the hair, at least, was false; but we 
can scarcely suppose that the warriors, as 
well as the king, and the principal officers of 
slate, wore false beards ; for all the sculp- 
tured beards are equally elaborate and studied 
ia the arrangement. The mode of repre- 
senting hair in the bas-reliefs is most proba- 
bly conventional. Most Eastern people have 

prlnefpal offlrm In the Amyrtan eotirt See * Kings, 
ivlll , where the lUh-ehnkeh. or chief of the cup- 
bearere, is sent to Induce the Jews to sorrender. 

(tj Xenophon, Cyrop,, lib. 1., c. S. 

(IJ Ub. I„e, m. 
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been celebrated for the length and beauty of 
tlteir hair ; and if the Assyrians were as well 
provided with it as the inhabitants of Persia 
were, in the days of Darius, or as they now 
are, they would have had little occasion for 
a wig. 

The eyebrows were dyed black. Some 
substance resembling the kohl, or surma, 
used in the Eavt to blacken the lids, and to 
give additional lustre to the eyes, was also 
employed ; and wo may conjccliiro that the 
complexion was improved, and colour added 
to the cheek, by paints andcosmelics. On the 
sculptnres. traces of (hick black and white 
pigments are always visible on the eyes, 
eyebrows, and hair ; and these parts of the 
bas-reliefs appear to have been more care- 
fully painted than any others. 

Nicolaus of Damascus has preserved so faith- 
ful and enlerlaining an account of the man- 
ners of the Babylonians, that 1 cannot resist 
the temptation of quoting it, as illustrative of 
the As.syrian sculptures in many respects. 
From whence this author obtainerl Iho follow- 
ing anecdote, it would now probably bo im- 
pos.sible to asceriain ; although it is evident, 
from its curious and accurate details, that it 
was borrowed from some ancient writer, who 
had himself wilncs.sed the customs and fa- 
shions which ho describes. The story is 
thus related : — “ In the reign of Artwus, the 
king of the Medes, and one of the successors 
of Sardanapalus, the sing of tho Assyrians, 
there was amongst tho Modes one Parsondes, 
a man renowned fur his courage and strength, 
and greatly esteemed by Ihe king on account 
of his good sense and tho beauty of his per- 
son. He particularly excelled in the chase 
anil in batlle, whether ho fought on toot, 
from his chariot, or on horseback. Now this 
Parsondes observed that Nananis (the govern- 
or or tributary king) of Babylon, was very 
careful in his personal attire, and wore ear- 
rings, and shaved himself carefully, and was 
clTeminato and unwarlike, and be disliked 
him exceedirgly : so he asked Arlaeus, the 
king, to deprive Nanarus of his government, 
and to bestow it on himself. But Artaaus, 
having bound himself by the compact onlered 
into by Arbaces, was loth to act unjustly to- 
wards the Babylonian, and gave no answer to 
Parsondes. The matter, however, reached 
the ears of Nanarus, who promised great 
rewards to any one of his sutlers who would 
catch his enemy. 

“ It hai^eoed ooo day that Parsondes, 
when banting, went far from the king to a 
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pkin near Babylon. Sending his servants 
into a neighbouring wood, that they might 
drive out, by their shoutings, the wild beasts, 
be remained outside to lake the game. Whilst 
chasing a wild ass he separated hiinseK Crum 
bis attendants, and came to a part of the Ba- 
bylonian territories, wheru the sutlers were 
preparing markets for Nanarus. Being 
thirsty, he asked of them to drink ; and they, 
delighted to have this opportunity of seizing 
him, gave him that which he required, took 
his horse, and bade him refresh himself. 
They then placed a sumptuous feast before 
him, served him with very sweet wine mixed 
with a certain intoxicating drug, and brought 
beautiful women to keep him company ; so 
that, at length, overcome by the wine, he 
fell fast asleep. The sutlers then took him, 
and brought him bound to Nanarus. 

‘‘ When Parsondes liad recovered from the 
effects of the wine, Nanarus upbraided him 
for lii.> conduct. • Why,' said he, ‘ did you, 
who have never suffered any wrong at my 
bands, call roe a man-woman (androgyne), 
and ask my government of Artieus, as if t 
were of no account, although of noble birth? 
Many thanks to him that he did not grant 
your roquest.’ Parsondes, nothing abashed, 
replied, ‘ Uecauso I thought myself more 
worthy of the hounur ; for 1 am more manly, 
and more useful to iho king than you, who are 
shaven, and have your eyes underlined with 
stibium, and your face painted with white 
lead.’ ‘Are you not ashamed, then,’ said Na- 
narus, ' being such as you describe yourself 
to bo, to have boon so overcome by your sto- 
mach and passions, that you should have 
fallon into the hands of one so greatly infe- 
rior to yourself ? But I will quickly make 
you softer and fairer than any woman.’ And 
he sworo by Bolus and by Mylitta — for such 
is the naiiio which the Babylonians give to 
their Venus; then, beckoning to an eunucli, 

‘ Lead off,’ cried ho, ‘ this fellow. Shave, 
and rub with a pumice-stone, the whole of 
his body except his head. Bathe him twice 
a-day, and anoint him. Let him underline 
his eyes, and plait his liair as women do. Let 
him learn to sing and to play on the harp, 
and to accompany it with his voice, that he 
may be amongst tho female musicians, with 
whom he shall pass his time, having a smooth 
akin, and wearing the same garments as they 
do.’ The eunuch did as he was commanded, 
and kept Parsondes in tho shade, washing 
him twice every day, and polishing him with 
a pumice-stone, and making him pass his 
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time in the same way as the women, so that 
he became very shortly fair, tender, and 
woman-like, singing and playing even better 
than any of the female musicians. 

“ The king, Artaeus, having offered a re- 
ward, and searched in vain for his favourite, 
at last concluded that he had been devoured 
by wild beasts whilst hunting. 

“Parsondes, having passed seven years 
in this moile of life at fobylon, induced an 
eunuch, who had been severely flogged and 
insultingly treated by Nanarus, to run away 
and infonn Arlteus of what had happened to 
him. Artaeus inimedialcly sent an envoy to 
demand the liberation of his former favourite. 
But Nanarus, frightened, declared that he had 
never seen Parsondes since be bad disap- 
peared. .Arlaius, however, sent a second am- 
bassador, much greater in rank and more 
powerful than the previous one, and threaten- 
ed, by letter, to pul to death the Babylonian, 
unless he delivered up his captive. Nanarus, 
being now greatly alarmed, promised to give 
up the man, and moreover apologised to the 
ambassador, declaring, that he was sure the 
king would see that ho had justly treated one 
who had endeavoured to ruin him in tho 
king's favour. He then entertained the am- 
bassador with a great feast, during which 
enlerej, to the number of one hundred and 
fifty, tho female players, amongst whom was 
Parsondes. Some sang, and others played on 
the flute; but the Mode excelled them all both 
in skill and beauty, so tlial when the feast 
was over, and Nanarus asked the ambassador 
which of the women he thought superior to 
the rest in beauty and accomplishments, be 
pointed without hesitation to Parsondes. Na- 
narus, clapping his hands, laughed a lung 
time, and then said, ‘ Do you wish to lake 
her with you ?’ ‘ Certainly,’ replied tho am- 
bassador. ‘ But 1 will not give her to you,’ 
said Nanarus. ‘ Why, then, did you ask me ?’ 
exclaimed the other. ‘ This,’ said Nanarus, 
after a little hesitation, ‘is Parsondes, for 
whom you have come.’ And the ambassador 
disbelieving him, he swore to the truth of 
what ho had said. 

“ On the following day the Babylonian 
placed Parsondes in a waggon, and sent him 
away with the ambassador to Artaeus, who 
was at Susa. But the king did not recognise 
him, and was a lung time before he would 
believe that so valiant a man could become a 
woman. 

“ Parsondes exacted a promise from Ar- 
Ueus, that he would revenge him upon Na- 
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narus. And when the king came to Babylon, 
he gave Nanarus ten days to do what w'as 
right ; but the Babylonian, alarmed, fled to 
Mitraphernes, the chief of the eunuchs, and 
promised him for himself ten talents of gold, 
and ten gold cups, and two hundred of silver, 
and one hundred talents of silver money, and 
several suits of clothes ; and for the king, 
one hundred talents of gold, and a hundred 
gold cups, and three hundred of silver, and 
one thousand talents of silver money, and 
numerous dresses and other fine gifts, if ho 
would save his life and keep him in the go- 
vernment of Babylon. The eunuch, who was 
held in great estimation by the king, suc- 
ceeded ; but Parsondes waited his opportu- 
nity, and afterwards, finding an occasion, 
look his revenge both on Nanarus and the 
eunuch.” (1) 

There are many customs mentioned in this 
narrative which, it is evident, from the sculp- 
tures of Nimroud, existed amongst the As- 
s}Tians, such as those of painting the eyes 
and face, and platting the hair. The anec- 
dote, too, is quite in accordance with East- 
ern manners; and if there be any truth in 
it, we may conclude that, in their mode of 
transacting public business, as well as in their 
domestic life, the Assyrians did not differ 
greatly from the Persians and Turks of mo- 
dern times. We have the eunuch holding 
the highest offices of the slate, and possess- 
ing great influence over the monarch. 
Through him political intrigues were carried 
on, and he was as disposed to acc(‘pt a bribe, 
both on his own account and on that of his 
master, as those who still hold the same po- 
sition in Eastern courts. It was^through the 
influence of the chief eunuch, that Arbaces 
succeeded in seeing Sardanapalus, and being 
a witness to that effeminacy of dress and 

(O FragnienU of Nicolaus of Damascu!;, in the 
Prodromos llcllenikesBibliothekes, Svo, Paris. 4805, 

р. aao. 1 am indebted to Mr. Birch for tbit free ver> 
flion of the anecdote. That the effeminate customs 
described by Nicolaus existed amon'^^st the kings 
and nobles of the Assyrian empire, is conflrmed by 
all the ancient historians. Sardanapalus, according 
to Albenoius, when first seen by Arbaces, was adorn- 
ed and dressed like a woman, his chin was shaved, 
and his skin was rubbed smooth with the pumice- 
stone. His flesh was as white as milk, and his eyes 
and eyebrows were painted black. ( Athen., lib. xii.) 
Astyages, too, according to Xenophon (Cyrop., lib. i., 

с. 3;, had bis eyes and face pointed, and wore false 
bair. 

(2) Athensus. lib. xii. 

(3) We And (Tobit, 1., 22.) that even in the days of 
Esarbaddon, a Jew was the principal banker, s'tew- 
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manner, which encouraged the Mede to rebel 
against the Assyrians. (2) 

When in the presence of the king, the 
eunuch and principal officers of state were ia 
the highest degree respectful in their de- 
meanour. They stood before him with their 
hands crossed in front— an attitude still as- 
sumed in the East by an inferior in the pre- 
sence of his master. It is interesting thus to 
trace the observance of the same customs^ 
during so many centuries. (3) The vizir is 
also frequently represented elevating his right 
hand — an action apparently denoting an oath 
or homage. Dependants are seen in the same 
posture, on monuments of the Achaemenian 
and Sassanian dynasties. 

We know, from the story of Esther, how 
sacred the person of the king was considered, 
it being death for even the queen to venture 
before him unbidden. (4) Deioces permitted 
no one to see him, except certain privileged 
persons ; and it was unlawful for any one to 
laugh or spit in his presence. (5) 

The costume of the warriors differed ac- 
cording to their rank and the nature of the 
service they had to perform. (6) Those who 
fought in chariots, and held the shield for the 
defence of the king, are generally seen in coals 
of scale armour, which descend either to the 
knees or to the ankles. A large number of 
the scales were discovered in the earliest pa- 
lace of Nimroud. They were generally of 
iron, slightly embossed or raised in the 
centre; and some were inlaid with copper. 
They were probably fastened to a shirt of 
felt, or coarse linen. (7) Such is the armour 
always represented in the most ancient 
sculptures. At a later period other kinds were 
used ; the scales were larger, and appear to 
have been fastened to bands of iron or copper. 
The armour was frequently embossed with 

art], and keeper of the accounts of the palace ; as he 
is still in the East, where not outwitted by the Ar- 
menian. 

(4) Esther, iv., 41. 

(5) Herod., lib. i., ch. W. So the passage must be 
understood, for it says that no man was admitted 
into the king’s presence; and yet he was consulted 
tlirough messengers, who, we must presume, were 
forbidden to laugh and spit before him. 

(6) Jeremiah thus describes the dresses of the war- 
riors. “ Order ye the buckler and shield, and draw 
near to battle. Harness the horses; and get up, ye 
horsemen, and stand forth with your helmets tt^r- 
bish the spears, and pul on the brigantines (or coaU 
of mail).” (Ch. xlvi., V. 3, 4.) 

(7) Plates of steel, resembling the scales of ilshes* 
are described by Herodotus as worn by the Persiaa 

, warriors (Lib.vii., c. 6f.) 
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groups of figures, and fanciful omamenls ; 
but there is no reason to believe that the 
rich designs on the breasts of the kings were 
on metal. ( 1 ) 

The warriors were frequently dressed in an 
embroidered tunic, which was probably made 
of felt or leather, snfflcienily thkk to resist 
the weapons then in use. On the sculptures 
of Kouyunjik they are generally seen in this 
attire. Their arms were bare from above the 
elbow, and their legs from the knees down- 
wards, except when they wore shirts of mail 
which descended to the ankles. They had 
sandals on their feet. The warriors on the 
later Assyrian monuments, particularly on 
those of Khorsabad, are distinguished by a 
peculiar ornament, somewhat resembling the 
Highland phillibeg. It appears to be fasten- 
ed to the girdle, and falls below the short 
tunic. 

In the sculptures of Kouyunjik and of mo- 
numents of the same period, the dress of the 
soldiers appears to vary, according to the 
manner in which they are armed. Those 
with spear and shield wear pointed or crest- 
ed helmets, and plain or embroidered tunics, 
confined at the waist by a broad girdle. A 
kind of cross-belt passes over the shoulders, 
and is ornamented in the centre of the breast 
by a circular disk, probably of metal. The 
slingors are attired in the embroidered tunic, 
which I conjecture to bo of felt or leather ; 
and wear a pointed helmet, with metal lap- 
pets falling over the ears. Both the spearmen 
and slingers have greaves, which appear to 
have been laced in front. (2) 

The archers are dressed in very short em- 
broidered tunics, which scarcely cover half 
the thigh, the rest of the leg being left com- 
pletely bare. They are chiefly distinguished 
from other warriors by the absence of the 
helmet. A simple band round the temples 
confines the hair, which is drawn up in a 
bunch behind. 

it is probable that these various costumes 
indicate people of different countries, auxilia- 

(I ) They may have been the “ linen cuiraasea" 
mentioned by Uerodotut (lib. vii , c. S3), as worn by 
the Auyrians in Uie army of Xerxes. M. Lajard Has 
pobiished in his work on the worship ot Mithra a 
piece of armour similar in shape to that found at 
Nimroud, and which haa every appearance of being 
Assyrian. It is embosaed with groups of Ugures and 
Assyrian symbols. 

(*) They were perhaps of leather, or, like the boots 
ottbe Bmotians, of wood, or even ut brass, as the 
greaves of (toliah. (4 Samuei, xvii., C.) Tbe whole of 
the giant’s armour, his helmet, his coat of mall, and 
bis shield, were of the same metal. 


ries in the Assyrian armies, who used the 
weapons most familiar to them, and formed 
different corps or divisions. (3) Thus in the 
army of Xerxes were marshalled men of 
many nations, each armed according to the 
fashion of his country, and fighting in his 
own peculiar way. We may, perhaps, iden- 
tify in the Assyrian sculptures several of the 
costumes described by the Greek historian, as 
worn by those who formed the vast army of 
the Persian king. 

In the shape of their helmets the Assyrians 
displayed considerable taste. We trace in 
them, indeed, many well-known forms after- 
wards adopted by the Greeks. (4) 

The pointed helmet in the bas-reliefs, from 
the earliest palace of Nimroud, appears to 
have been the most ancient, and in the niost 
general use ; it is«> indeed, characteristic of 
the Assyrian warrior. Several were disco- 
vered in the ruins; they were of iron, and 
the rings which ornament the lower part ; and 
end in a .semicircle in front, were inlaid with 
copper. (3) 

These pointed helmets were somelim es fur- 
nished with lappets or flaps covered with 
metal scales, concealing the ears, the back of 
the head, the chin, and the neck, and falling 
over the shoulders; the whole head-dress 
having then very much the appearance of the 
early Norman casque. At a later period, a 
metal lappet merely protected the oars and 
the side of the face, and was attached to the 
outer rim of the helmet. 

Circular iron caps, fitting closely to the 
head, were also in use at an early period. The 
horseman who leads the horse of the warrior, 
in a bas-relief from the most ancient palace 
at Nimroud, is represented with this head- 
dress; and, in a sculpture from the centre 
ruins, it is worn by archers. 

Tbe helmets of the later monuments of 
Nimroud, and of those of Khorsabad and 
Kouyunjik, are frequently surmounted by a 
curved crest, or by a kind of plume. They 
show considerable variety, and even elegance, 

(3) According to Diodonn Siculus (1. il.) it was 
customary for the nations tributary to the Assyrians 
to send, yearly, bodies of troops to serve elUier In 
war or as garrisons. They were encamped outside 
the gales of Nineveh. The Assyrian king bad thus 
always a considerable standing army at his disposal. 

(A) The invention of tbe crested helmet, as well as 
of the ornamented shield, is attributed by Herodotus 
(lib. i.,c. 4TI,) to theCarians, but it Is more probable 
that they reeeived both indirectly from tbe Assy- 
rians. 

(5) Herodotus says that the Assyrian belmela were 
of brass, Loe.cit. 
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in their forms. The simple curved crest, re- 
sembling that of the Greek helmet, appears, 
from the sculptures, to have been peculiar to 
some nation conquered by the Assyrians ; but 
fragments of helmets of this shape were 
found, in the oxcavations, in the same cham- 
ber as the pointed casques. 

The conical helmet of the Assyrians appears 
to have been worn even to the latest period. 
It has been conjectured that this head-dress 
connects thorn with the Scythians, who, ric- 
cording to Herodotus, had high^inted 
caps.(l) In the rock-sculptures ofBehistun, 
the Scythian prisoner is represented with a 
lofty conical head-dress, which differs, how- 
ever, in shape from the Assyrian helmet. It is 
slightly curved at the top, and was probably, 
therefore, made of felt, or some pliable ma- 
terial, and not of metal ; afid this may also bo 
inferred from the expression of Herodotus, 
“ that the caps, although coming to a point, 
stood erect.” 

The arms of the early Assyrians were the 
spear, the bow, the sword, and the dagger. (2) 
The sling is not represented in the most an- 
cient monuments as an Assyrian weapon, 
although used by a conquered nation ; it was, 
perhaps, introduced at a later period. The 
bows were of two kinds ; one long and slightly 
cun'ed, the other short and almost angular ; 
the two appear to have been carried at the 
same time, by those who fought in chariots. 

The arrows were probably made of reeds, 
and were kept in a quiver slung over the back. 
The king, however, and the great officers of 
state, were followed by attendants, who car- 
ried the quivers, and supplied their masters 
with arrows. The bow was drawn to the 
Cheek, or to the ear, as by the Saxons, and 
nut to the breast, after tho fashion of the 
Greeks. The barbs were of iron and copper, 
several of both materials having been found in 
the ruins. When in battle, it was customary 
for the archer to hold two arrows in reserve, 
ill his right hand ; they were placed between 
the fingers, and did not interfere with the 
motion of the arm, whilst drawing the bow. 
When marching he usually carried the larger 
bow over his shoulders, having first passed 

(t)The Sam, who were a Scythian nation, hid 
cape whidi terminated in a peUa, and wore looae 
troneere. (Lib. viL, c. M.) The latter article of drees 
is certainly not represented in the Ajeyrian senlp- 
turee. 

(*) The Aeejrrlant in the army of Xerxes ennied 
shirkls, spears, daggers, and wooden clubs knotted 
with iron. (Herod., loe. eit.) 

W This it tlill the custom in Persia. In thatcoun- 


his head through it. The bow of the king 
was borne by an attendant. The smaller bows 
were frequently placed in the quiver, parti- 
cularly by those who fought in chariots. A 
leather, orlinen, guard was fastened by straps 
to the inside of the left arm, to protect it when 
the arrow was discharged. The swords were 
worn on the left side, and suspended by b^ts 
passing over the shoulders, or round the 
middle ; some w ore short and others lung. 1 
have already alluded to the beauty of the or- 
naments on the hilt and sheath. 

Tho dagger appears to have been carried by 
all, both in lime of peace and war; even tto 
priests and divinities are represented with 
thorn. (3) They were worn indifferently on 
the left and right side, or perhaps on both at 
the same time. Generally two, or sometimes 
three, were inserted into one sheath, which 
was passed through the girdle. Tho handles, 
as I have already mentioned, were most ela- 
borately adorned, and wore frequently in the 
shape of tho head of a ram, bull, or horse, 
being made of ivory or rare stones. A small 
chain was sometimes fastened to the hilt, or 
to the sheath, probably to retain it in its 
place. A dagger, resembling in form those 
of tho sculptures, was found amongst the 
ruins of Nimroitd ; it is of copper. Tho handle 
is lioilowed, either to receive preciobs stones, 
ivory, or enamel. 

The spear of the .Assyrian footman was 
short, scarcely exceeding the heightof a man ; 
that of the horseman appears to havo been 
considerably longer. The iron head of a 
spear from Nimroud is in the British Museum. 
Tho shaft was probably of some strong wood, 
and did not consist of a reed, tike that of the 
modern Arab lance. Tho largo club pointed 
with iron, mentioned by Herodotus amongst 
the weapons carried by the Assyrians, is not 
represented in the sculptures ; unless, indeed, 
tho description of the historian applies to the 
mace, a weapon in very general use amongst 
them, and frequently seen in the bas-relie&. 
This weapon consist^ of a short handle, pro- 
bably of wood, to which was fixed a head, 
evidently of metal, in the shape of a flower, 
rosette, lion, or bull. To the end of the 

try no dma, cxeepl that of permns specially devot. 
ed to religious duties, is complete without a dagger 
with a Jewelled or ivory handle. The dagger waa 
probably used by the Assyrians not only as a weapon,, 
but, like the oTthe Greeks for carving tbo 

dinner. CL £ltan, li., 47, for the story of Debus, 
who was watched by the magi when be ate bis first 
dinner, and his cutting a loaf and laying aalice ct 
meat on it. 
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hoodlo was attached a thong, apparently of 
leather, through which the hand was pass- 
ed. I have not found any representation of 
warriors using the hatchet, except when cut- 
ting down trees, to clear the country prepa- 
ratory to a siege. It is, however, generally 
seen amongst the weapons of those who 
fought in chariots, and was carried in the 
quiver, with llio arrows and short angular 
bow. 

In the bas-reliefs of Kouyunjik, slingers 
are frequently represented amongst the As- 
syrian troops. The sling appears to have 
consi.sled of a doubled rope, with a thong, 
probably of leather, to receive the stone ; it 
was swung round the head. The slinger 
held a second stone in his left hand, and 
at his feel is generally seen a heap of pebbles 
ready for use. (I) 

The javelin is frequently included amongst 
the weapons of the Assyrian charioteers; but 
the warriors are not represented as using it 
in battle. It was carried in the quiver amongst 
the arrows. 

The shields of the Assyrians were of va- 
rious forms and materials. In the more an- 
cient bas-reliefs a circular buckler, either of 
bide or metal, perhaps in some instances of 
gold and silver, (-2) is most frequently in- 
troduced. It was held by a handle llxed to 
the centre. Light oblong shields of wicker- 
work, carried in a similar manner, are also 
found in the early sculptures ; but those of a 
circular form appear to have been generally 
used by the charioteers. 

Suspended to the backs of the chariots, and 
also carried by warriors, are frequently seen 
shields in the shape of a crescent, narrow, 
and cun'ed outwards at the extremities. The 
lace is ornamented by a row of angular bosses, 
or teeth, in the centre of which is the head 
of a lion. 

In tlic sculptures of Kborsabad, the round 

(l)That the Persian alintrcrs were exceedingly ex- 
port, used very large stones, and could annoy their 
enemies whilst out of the reach of their darte or 
arrows, we learn from several passages in Xenophon 
(See partirularly Anabasis, lih iii., c. 3.) 

(3) King Solomon made Uiree hundred shields of 
beaten gold ; three pounds of gold to each shield. 
(I Kings, X., 17.) The servants of Uodadexer, king 
of Zobah, carried shields of gold. (3 Samuel, vUi., 7.; 
Tbe shield of Goliab was of brass. 

(1) Heroil., lib. ix., c. SI. The expression of the 
Greek historian, that the Persians made a fence of 
tbeirosicr shields, has perplexed the commentators, 
who rotijechirc that the orcbers formed a ramparf 
of butkiers, from behind which they discharged 
their arrows. But the sculptures of Nimroud and 
Kouyunjik completely illustrate the 


shield is often highly ornamented. It re- 
sembles, both in shape and in the devices 
upon it, the bucklers now carried by the Kurds 
and Arabs, which are made of the hide of 
the hippopotamus. In the bas-reliefs of 
Kouyunjik, some warriors bear oval shields, 
very convex, and sufQcicntly large to cover 
the greater part of the body. The centre and 
outer rim were decorated with bosses. 

The shield used during a siego concealed 
the whole person of thu warrior, and com- 
pletely defended him from the arrows of the 
enemy. It was made either of wicker-work or 
of hides, and was furnished at the lop with a 
curved point, or with a square projection, 
like a roof, at right angles to tho body of 
the shield ; which may have served to defend 
the beads of the combatants against missiles, 
discharged from the walls and towers. Such 
were probably the shields used by tho Per- 
sian archers at tho battle of Plalea. (3) 

Tbe archers, whether fighting on fool or 
in chariots, were .accompanied by shield- 
bearers, whose office it was to protect them 
from the shafts of tho enemy. Somciimes 
one shield covered two archers. The shield- 
bearer was usually provided with a sword, 
which he held ready drawn for defence. The 
king was always attended in his wars by this 
offirer ; and even in peace, one of his eu- 
nuchs usually carried a circular shield for his 
use. (4) This shield-bearer was probably a 
person of rank, as in Egypt. On some mo- 
numents of tbe filler Assyrian period, he is 
represented carrying two shields, one in 
each hand. 

Some of the circular bucklers appear to 
have been made of small pieces of wood 
or leather, carefully united. The handles 
attached to the small circular shields may 
have been of leather ; but those belonging to 
the larger, which were supported entirely by 
them, must have been of w ood or metal. (3) 

shield covering the whole person being held by a 
second warrior. Tbe shields o( the PerdaDs ware 
of osier covered with skins. 

(i) Tcueer, when discharging bis arrows against 
Hector, was protected by the shield o( Ajax. 

“ And last, young Teuccr with his bended bow — 
Secure beldiid the Telamonian shield, 

Tbe skilful archer wide survey'd the Ocld.'* 

Hind, b. viii., I. XI3. 

And again , 

“ Tbue kiax guards his brother in the Held, 

Moves as he moves, and luma the shining shield.* 
lb., 1. 337. 

Goliah bad one “ hearing his shield, who went 
before him." (I Samuel, xvii., 7.) 

(5) According to Herodotus (lib. I., c. <7i),iheC». 
riana invented the handle of tbe ibleld ; held before 
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Standards were carried by the charioteers. 
In the sculpturesonly two devices have hither- 
to been found ; one a figure (probably that 
of the divinity) standing on a bull and draw- 
ing a bow ; the other, two bulls running in 
opposite directions. These figures are en- 
closed in a circle, and fixed to the end of a 
long staff, ornamented with streamers and 
tassels. The standards seem to have been 
partly supported by a rest in front of the cha- 
riot, and a long rod or rope connected them 
■with the extremity of the pole. In a bas- 
relief from Khorsabad, this rod is attached 
to the top of the standard. 

The Assyrians, like the Egyptians, appear 
to have had organised and disciplined troops. 
In the sculptures of Kouyunjik, we not only 
find long linos of warriors on foot, divided 
into companies, each distinguished by their 
dress or their arms ; but also horsemen and 
chariots marshalled in array. (1) In one 
chamber of these ruins, the walls were cover- 
ed with small figures of armed men, march- 
ing in file. In the same edifice were repre- 
sentations of archers defended by shields, and 
drawn up in line before the walls of a besieged 
city. In front of them were rows of spear- 
men, the first rank kneeling, and the se- 
cond stooping, to enable the archers behind 
to discharge their arrows. The group thus 
formed bears some resemblance to the pha- 
lanx of the Greeks, and to the squares of 
modern infantry. 

A great part of the strength of the Assy- 
rian armies consisted in chariots and horse- 
men, to which we have frequent allusion in 
the inspired writings.(2) The chariots appear 
to have been used by the king, and the high- 
est officers of state, who are never seen in 
battle oil horseback; or, except in sieges, on 
foot. (4) They contained either two or three 
persons. The king was always accompanied 

their time by a thong ot leather suspended hwm the 
neck. The bucklers used during the Trojan war had 
wooden bandies. (Itiud, viii., 183.) 

(I) Uuiah “ had a host of fighting men, who went 
out to war by bands.” (> Chron. xxvi., li.) Jose- 
phus (I. ii., c. tO), describes how these men were 
divided into companies, and were armed, each man 
with a sword, sliicid, breast-plate of brass, bow, and 
sling, the we.vpons carried by the warriors of the 
Assyrian sculptures. 

(a) Tlie chariots and liorses ofN'aharaina (Uesopo- 
tamla) arc mentioned in an Egyptian monument of 
the earliest kings of Uie lath dynasty; an officer of 
Tbotbmesl. “captured for him. In the land ofNa- 
haraina, twenty -one bands, a horse, and a chariot.” 
f Birch's Memoir on the SlaUslical Tablet of Kamak, 
p. a.) The Elamites, amongst the tributaries of the 
Assyrians, were celebrated for their chariats carry- 
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by two attendants— the warrior protecting 
him with a shield (who was replaced during 
peace, by the eunuch bearing the parasol ), 
and the charioteer. The principal warriors 
were also frequently attended by their shield- 
bearers, though more generally by the driver 
alone. 

The chariot was used during a siege, as 
well as in open battle. The king and his 
warriors are frequently represented as fight- 
ing in chariots with the cnoiny beneath the 
walls of a castle ; or as having dismounted 
from their cars, to discharge their arrows 
against the besieged. In the latter case, 
grooms on foot hold the horses. When the 
king in his chariot formed part of a triumphal 
procession, armed men led the horses. The 
chariot was also preceded and followed by 
men on fool. 

The Assyrian chariot was probably made 
of wood. (4) It appears to have been open 
behind; but, unlike those commonly used by 
the Egyptians, to have been completely pa- 
nelled at the sides. It varied considerably 
in form, at different periods. .As represented 
on the earliest monuments, it is low with the 
upper part rounded. To each side were 
fixed, as in Egypt, two quivers, containing 
arrows, a small crooked bow, a javelin, and 
a hatchet or battle-axe. The pole was sus- 
tained by a forked rod, fastened to the fore- 
part of the chariot, which was also connected 
with the end of the polo by a singular con- 
trivance. Neither the use nor the material 
of this part of the chariot can be determined 
from the sculptures. Its size precludes the 
idea of metal, or even of solid wood, and I 
can only conjecture that it was a light wooden 
frame-work, covered with linen or silk, and 
intended as an ornament. It was elaborately 
painted or embroidered, and was generally 
divided into three compartments, containing 

ing archers. (Isaiah, xxii., 6.) Chariot cities, or 
cities Torthe supportof warriors tlghtiug in chariots, 
are frequently mentioned in llie Bible. (SChron,, 1., 
U, and vii., 6.) Salomon had tsoo chariots, the 
Syrians TOO (X Samuel, x., 18), the PbtliaUnes 30,000 
(t Samuel, xili., a). 

(3) Amongst the ancient Indians the king,and men 
of rank generally, combated in cliarioU ; very rare- 
ly, and only at a iater period , on horseback. In the 
Assyrian sculptures, only war-charioU havchitberlo 
been discovered ; we have no representation of the 
magnificent carriages whicli, under the name o 
armamaxar, were used by the ancient Persians in 
processions, and for their women. 

(A) Chariots of iron are mentioned in Judges (i. 
<9, and iv., 3). The car discovered In an Egyptian 
tomb, and now at Florence, was madeof birch-wood 
and ivory. 
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sacred emblems— such as (he sun, moon, 
seven stars, and the horned cap. Although 
the yoke w as for two horses, three were ge- 
nerally harnessed to the chariot. (1) There 
is no indication of traces, nor can it be ascer- 
tained from the sculptures how the third 
horse was attached. It was probably intend- 
ed to supply the place of either of the other 
horses when killed or seriously wounded, 
and did not draw. (2; In a bas-relief re- 
presenting the passage of a river, a chariot is 
seen in a boat, and consequently without the 
horses. We can thus judge of the form of 
the pole and yoke, but not of the precise 
mode of their use, nor of the material of 
which they were made. 

The wheels of the earliest chariots had six 
spokes, and the felloes consisted of four 
pieces. They appear to have been thicker 
and more solid, and the whole chariot, in- 
deed, to have been heavier than that of the 
Egyptians. At the end of the pole, which was 
curved upwards, was generally the head of a 
bull, ram, or some other animal, probably, 
as among the Greeks, in metal. Sometimes 
a semicircular metal plate or crest, orna- 
mented with the figure of the winged bull, 
or with some o her religious emblem, was 
attached to the end of the pole, and rose 
above the backs of tho horses. 

Behind the chariot was suspended a shield, 
with teeth or bosses like that described, and 
a spear was fixed in a rest, which was usual- 
ly in the shape of a human head. 

The warriors stood upright in the chariot, 
which docs not seem to have been furnished 
with seats. 

At a later period the .Assyrian chariot ap- 
pears to have undergone a considerable 
change, both in form and size. The large 
ornamented frame-work, stretching from the 
forepart to tho end of tho pole, was replaced 
by a thin rod, or by a rope or leather thong, 
knotted in the centre or near one end. The 
horses were also differently harnessed. The 
pole no longer ended in the head of an ani- 
mal, and the yoke, as far as we can judge 
by the sculptures, was altogether of another 
shape. The later Assyrian chariot, more- 
over, like tho Egyptian and Persian, was 

(l)In this respect the most ancient Assyrian cha- 
riot differed from the Egyptian, to which only two 
horses were harnessed. 

tl) As amongst the Greeks In the time of Homer. 
This third horse was called xnfmftr. 

(S) From a passage in Zecliarish ivl . , )) it would 
appear that the chariot-horses were someUmes 
P^red according to their colours, The chariot of 
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always drawn by two horses, and not by 
three. (3) It was also much higher, and 
larger than that of the more ancient sculp- 
tures, the wheel alone being almost of the 
height of a man. The upper part was not 
rounded, but square, with a projection in 
front, which may have been a case to receive 
arrows ; quivers not being attached to the 
sides, as they are to the chariots represented 
in the oldest Niniroud bas-reliefs. The panels 
were carved, and adorned with rosettes and 
tassels. Tho wheel had eight, and not six, 
spokes, and was apparently strengthened by 
four pieces of metal, which bound the felloes. 
The whole chariot closely resembled that of 
the Persepolilan sculptures, and of the great 
Mosaic from Pompeii in the Museum of 
Naples, the subject of which is conjectured to, 
be one of the battles between Alexander and 
Darius. 

The later chariots were often completely 
covered with ornaments ; those represented 
on the earlier monuments had a very elegant 
moulding, or border, round the sides. They 
wore probably inlaid with gold, silver, and 
precious woods, and also painted. (4) In a 
bas-relief at Kborsabad, a figure of the king 
drawing a bow was placed as a device on a 
chariot panel. 

Chariots armed with scythes are not re- 
presented in the Assyrian sculptures, al- 
though mentioned by Ctesias as having been 
employed in the army of Ninus. 

As chariots were in such general use, we 
may presume that the Assyrians had formed 
roads, not only over tho plains, but through 
the mountainous provinces of their domi- 
nions. Indeed, in the sculptures of Kouy- 
unjik, both chariots and horsemen are seen 
crossing high mountains. 

The harness and trappings of the horses 
were extremely rich and elegant. Plumes 
waved over the beads of tho animals, or fan- 
ciful crests rose gracefully in an arch above 
their ears, and descended in front to their 
nostrils. To these ornaments wore some- 
times appended long ribands or streamers, 
which floated on tho wind. Large tassels of 
wool or silk, dyed many colours, fell on tho 
forehead, and wore attached to many parts 

Darius on cylinders, and on the silver daric, as well 
as in tbo Persepolilan sculptures, Is drawn by two 
horses. 

(A) Such were the chariots ohiained hy the Egyp- 
tians from Naharaina (Mesoi>otamia},‘nrieen centu- 
ries before Christ. In tiie Statistical Tahlet of Kar- 
nak arc mentioned “ thirty chariots worked with 
gold and silver, with painted poles,” as brought 
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of the harness. The bridle generally con- 
sislcd of a head-stall, a strap divided into 
three parts connected with the bit, and straps 
over the forehead, under the cheeks, and 
behind the ears. All these details were ela 
borately ornamented. In the earlier sculp- 
tures we find the figures of winged bulls, 
and other symbolical devices, on pans of the 
bead-furniture ; in the later, rosettes are 
more commonly introduced, frequently pro- 
ducing a very pleasing appearance. 

It is probable that the bit, as well as many 
ornaments of the bridle and trappings, were 
of gold and other precious materials. (1) 

The bit of the earlier Assyrians was in the 
form of a double wedge or dovetail, and ap- 
pears to have acted more like a curb than a 
snaffle. The rein was attached to the centre, 
and the bit probably worked as a lever. At 
a later period the form of the bit was altered, 
and the rein was fastened nearer the end, to 
add to its power. 

Round the necks of the horses were hong 
taKels, rosettes, and engraved beads. Three 
straps, richly embroidered, passing under the 
fore part of the belly, kept the harness and 
chariot-pole in their places. A breast-band, 
adorned with tassels, was also supported by 
these straps. To the yoke was suspended a 
very elegant ornament, formed by the head 
of an animal, and a circle, in which was 
sometimes introduced a winged bull, a star, 
or some other sacred device. It foil on the 
shoulder of the animal, and to it were at- 
tached three clusters of tassels. 

Embroidered cloths, or trappings, were 
frequently thrown over the backs of the 
chariot-horses, and almost covered the 
body, (2) from the ears to the tail. They 
were kept in their place by straps passing 
round the breast, the rump, and the telly. 

The chariot-horses of the later Assyrian 
period differed entirely in their trappings and 
harness from those of the earlier. High 
plumes, generally three in number, and 
rising one above the other, wared over their 
heads. Frequently an arched crest, and 
clusters of tassels, were placed between their 

from that country, and chariots limilarly adorned 
witli patntinss, fiom Uie Ruten-nu, a neighbouring 
peopic. 

(•) The hortea ridden by Aaly.igna and Cyma had 
bridle* cl g lit. Xenoph. Cyr p., lib. i., a. s. 
Compare i Kadraa, ill., 6, where the ebariota with 
bridlee of gold of the Reniana are mentioned. 

(S) “ Dedan waa thy merchant in precioua clolhea 
for ebariota.” (BiekicI, xxvii.,SO.) 

(S) ” Aiayrlant cloUied in blue, captaiiu and 
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ears. Similar tassels foil over their foreheads, 
and hung round their necks. The harness 
attached to tho yoke was more profusely or- 
namented with rosettes and fringes than 
that of the earlier Assyrian chariot; but the 
ornaments showed less variety and taste. 

The manes were either allowed to foil 
loosely on ihe neck, were platted, or were 
cut short and stood erect. In Ihe earlier 
sculptures, the lails of tho horses are simp^ 
bound in the centre with ribands; in the 
later, the end is platted, as is now tho fashion 
in Persia and Turkey, and tied up in a bunch. 

'Each horse appears to have been guided by 
two reins, and the charioteer held three in 
each hand when driving three horses. He 
also rarried a whip, which, like the Egyptian, 
consisted of a simple thong, attached to a 
loop at the end of a short handle. In the 
later Assyrian sculptures this thong is fre- 
quently divided into two or three lashes, the 
handle of the whip terminating in the bead 
of a bull or lion. 

The horsemen formed a no less important 
part of the Assyrian army than the chario- 
teers. (3) Horsemen are seen in the most 
ancient sculptures of Nunroud ; (4) and I 
have already mentioned that disciplined 
bodies of cavalry were represented in the 
bas-reliefs of Kouyunjik. We learn from the 
book of Judith that Holofornes had 12,000 
archers on horseback. (5) The king himself 
is never represented on horseback, alUiough 
a horse richly caparisoned, apparently for 
his use — perhaps to enable him to fly, should 
his chariot-horses be killed— is frequently 
seen led by a warrior and following his 
chariot. 

In the earliest sculptures the horses, ex- 
cept such as are led behind the king's cha- 
riot, are unprovided with cloths or saddles. 
The rider is seated on the naked back of the 
animal. At a later period, bowevor, a kind 
of pad appears to have been introduced, and 
in a sculpture at Kouyunjik was represented 
a high saddle not unlike that now in use in 
Ihe East. 

The horsemen were armed with swords 

rulers, all of them desirable young men, horseman 
riding upon horses." (Etekiel, xxlii.,6.J 

(t) It is singnlar, as observes Sir Gardaer Wilkin- 
son (Ancient BgyiiUans, vol. i., p. MS), Ibathorsn' 
men are nowhere represented on the monumenta of 
Egypt, although there can be no doubt, from nnme- 
rous passages in the sacred writings, tliat cavalry 
formed an important part of the Egyptian armies. 

(S) Jndtth, ii., IS. Sotomon bad l*,0«e horsemen. 
(I Kings, 
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tnd bows, or with swords and long spears. (1) 
They wore short tunics, and thoir legs and 
feet were bare. When riding without pads 
or saddles, they sat with their kuees almost 

00 a level with the horse’s back. After the 
introduction of saddles, thoir limbs appear to 
bare been more free, and they wore greaves 
or boots, but were unprovided with stirrups. 

When an archer on horseback was in 
battle, bis horse was held and guided by a 
second horseman, who rode by his side. He 
was then able to discharge his arrows freely. 
On the monuments of Khorsabad and Kouy- 
unjik, the cavalry are usmally armed with the 
qtear. When using this weapon they did 
not require a second horseman to hold the 
reins. 

The riding horses are less richly and pro- 
fusely adorned than those in harness, the 
horsemen being probably of inferior rank to 
those who fought in chariots. The head- 
stall was surmounted by an arched crest, and 
round the neck was an embroidered collar, 
ending in a rich tassel or bell. 

The horses of the Assyrians, as far as we 
can judge from tho sculptures, were well 
formed and apparently of noble blood. It 
has been doubted whether the breed for which 
Mesopotamia and the neighbouring deserts of 
Arabia are now celebrated existed in the 
same vast plains at a remote period ; or 
whether it was introduced shortly before the 
Mohammedan conquest. Although we have 
DO mention in the sacred writings of a trade 
actuall / carried on in horses with Assyria, 
as with Egypt, yet it may be inferred from 
several passages that it did exist. (2) Horses, 
it will be remembered, wore offered to the 
Jews, by the general of the Assyrian king, 
as an acceptable present ; (3j and in the sta- 
tistical tablet of Karnak they are mentioned 
amongst the objects of tribute brought by the 
people of Naharaina (Mesopotamia) and the 

(I) “Tbe borseman lirtetb up both ttie bright 
sword and gliUeriog spear, (Nahum, lit., s.) 

(S) I Kings, X., SS, as. 

(S) 3 Kings, xvUi., 33. “ Now therefore, I pray 
tbM, give pledges to ray lord the king ot Assyria, and 

1 will deliver thee two thousand horses, if thou 
he able on thy parllo set riders upon them.” It may 
be inferred from this passage that cavalry was not 
extensively used by tbe Jews. Tbe hones alluded to 
to tbe ad verse of tbe Ulh cbepter of Hoses are pro- 
bably to be taken in conneclion with Assyria, men- 
tioned in the previous parts of the verse. “ Asshur 
shall not save us; we will not ride upon horses.” 
It is remarkable that there is no mention in the Bible 
of Arab bones, afterwards so celebrated. The Arabs 
in tbe army of Xerxes were mounted on camels, and 
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neighbouring countries to the Egyptians. 
We may judge, therefore, that the Assyrian 
horses were celebrated at a very early period. 
The Egyptians, indeed, appear to have been 
chiefly indebted to the countries watered by 
the Tigris and Euphrates for their horses, no 
representation of this animal occurring, I 
believe, on Egyptian monuments earlier than 
the eighteenth dynasty. (4) However that 
may be, no one can look at tho horses of the 
early Msyrian sculptures without being 
convinced that they were drawn from the 
finest models. (5) Tho head is small and 
well-shaped, tho nostrils large and high, tbe 
neck arched, the body long, and the legs 
slender and sinewy. “ Their horses are 
swifter than tbe leopards, and more fierce 
than tho evening wolves,” exclaims the pro- 
phet, of the horses of the Chaldssans. (6) That 
the Assyrians faithfully portrayed animals Ls 
shown by the lions, bulls, goats, and slags 
so frequently introduced into their bas-reliefs; 
it is highly probable, therefore, that they care- 
fully copied the forms of their horses, and 
showed the paints for which they were most 
distinguished. It is not unlikely that the 
plains watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, 
producing during the winter and spring the 
richest pasturage, were at the earliest period 
as celebrated as they arc now for ihe rearing 
of horses ; particularly when so large a supply 
must have been required for the cavalry and 
chariots of the Assyrian armies. At a later 
period, indeed, we And the plains of Itabylo- 
nia furnishing horses to the Persians, both 
for tbe private use of the king and for bis 
troops. It may, therefore, be conjectured 
that they wore of the most noble and cele- 
brated breeds; for the Persians, being mas- 
ters of the greater part of Asia and of Egypt, 
could have oblained horses, had they found 
belter, from elsewhere. (7) According to He- 
rodotus, the stud maintained by the Babylo- 

were plared in the rear, because, Ilerodotui, 
thecaiuela rrighteued the hories(Ub. Tii.,c. 37.) 

(X)Mr. Birch’s Statistical Tablet of Karnak, p. 33. 

(3) The magniOeeuI dMcripUon of the war-hone 
in Job(ch. xxxlx.), shows that hones of the nobleri 
breed were, at a very early period, not only known 
in Syria, but used in battle. 

(S) Habakkuk, 1., 3. 

(7) According U> Xenopbon (Cyrop., lib. i., c. 3) 
it W33 very dlBtcuU to breed horses in Penis Pro- 
per; and it was a rare thing to sec a horse in tho 
country, which was too niuuulaiuous Tor riding. 
Tills must apply only to the most western and north- 
ern provinces; but even this part of Penia now pro- 
duces a very good horse, probably originally bred 
Trnm the Turcoman and Arab. The site ot the Nisaeaa 
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nians for the Persian monarch included 800 
stallions and 16,000 mares. (1) It may have 
been derived by the Persians from those 
whom they conquered ; and it is not impro- 
bable that the Assyrians themselves supplied 
their cavalry from similar studs kept up near 
Babylon, or in other parts of the Mesopota- 
mian plains. Amongst the objects of tribute 
brought by the Ruten-nu to the Egyptians, 
in the time of Thothmes lU., are particularly 
mentioned brood-mares; (2) and this people, 
it will be shown, are supposed to have inha- 
bited Assyria Proper, or some country imme- 
diately adjacent. 

CHAPTER V. 

Military System of the Assyrians. — Magnitude of 
their Armies.— Their Pomp.— Sieges.— The Batler- 
ing-ram and other Engines of War.— Mode of De- 
fence. — Scaling the Walls.— Sack of a City.— 
Treatment of the Captives and of the City .—Know- 
ledge of Ship-building.— EarlieslVessels.— Later 
Vessels, os represented at Khorsabad and Kouyun- 
jik.— Enemies of the Assyrians.— Distinguished by 
their Dress.— Armenians and Parthians or Per- 
sians.— Captives and Tribute from India. —The 
Arabs.— The Jews.— The Babylonians.— The Phoe- 
nicians. — Northern Nations.— Identiflcdtion of 
Enemies of the Assyrians with those of the Egyp- 
tians. 

As the Assyrians possessed disciplined and 
organised troops, it is probable that they were 
also acquainted, to a certain extent, with 
military tactics, and that their battles were 
fought upon some kind of system. Wo know 
that such was the case with tho Egyptians; 
and their monuments show that amongst 
their enemies, also, there were nations not 
unacquainted with the military science. They 
had bodies of troops in reserve ; they advanc- 
ed and retreated in rank, and performed va- 
rious manoBuvres. Although, in the Assyrian 
sculptures, we have no attempt at an actual 
representation of the general plan of a battle, 
as in some Egyptian bas-reliefs, yet from the 
order in which the soldiers are drawn up be- 
fore tho castle walls, and from tho phalanx 
which they then appear to form, it seems 
highly probablo that similar means wore 

plains, so celebrated for their horses, has not yet 
been satisfactorily determined. Major Rawlinson 
believes them to have been somewhere in the 
mountains of Luristan. (Notes on a March through 
Susiana; Journal of the Geographical Society.) 
(t)Lib. i.,c. toa. 

(S) Birch’s Memoir on the Statistical Tablet ofKar- 
oak, p. 44. 

(3) The canopy or tent of Holofcmes was of pur- 
ple, gold, and emeralds, and precious stones; and 
every man had gold and silver (vessels) out of the 
king's house. (Judith, x. S4.) This book contains an 
Interesting account of the luxurious mannerof living 


adopted to resist tho assaults of tho enemy in 
the open field. 

Tho king himself, attended by his vizir, his 
eunuchs, and principal officers of state, was 
present in battle, and not only commanded, 
but took an active part in the affray. Even 
Sardanapalus, when called upon to place him- 
self at the head of his armies to meet the in- 
vading Modes, showed a courage equal to tho 
occasion, and repulsed his enemies. Like 
the Persian monarchs who succeeded hini in 
the dominion of Asia, the Assyrian king w as 
accompanied to the war, however distant its 
seat might be, by his wives, his concubines, 
and his children, and by an enormous retinue 
of .servants. Even his nobles were similarly 
attended. Their couches were of gold and 
silver, and the hangings of the richest mate- 
rials. Vessels of the same precious meials 
were used at their tables ; their tents were 
made of tho most costly stuffs, and were even 
adorned with precious stones. (3) They were 
also accompanied by musicians, who are re- 
presented in tho sculptures as walking before 
tho warriors, on their triumphant return 
from battle. 

Tho army was followed by a crowd of sut- 
lers, servants, and grooms; who, whilst 
adding to its bulk, acted as an impediment 
upon its movements, and carried ruin and 
desolation into the countries through which 
it passed. As this multitude could not de- 
pend entirely for supplies upon tho inhabit- 
ants, whom they unmercifully pillaged, pro- 
visions in great abundance, as well as live 
stock, were carried with them. Holofcmes, 
in marching from Nineveh with his army, 
took with him ** camels and asses for 
their carriage, a very great number, and 
sheep, and oxen, and goals without number, 
for their provision ; and plenty of victuals for 
every man.” (4) 

Quintus Curtius (5) thus describes the 
march of a Persian army : — Tho signal w’as 
given from tho tent of the king, on the top of 
which, so as to bo seen by all, was placed an 

of the great Assyrian warriors, contlrming what has 
been said in the text, and showing that the Persians 
were, in this respect, as almost in every other, imi- 
tators of the Assyrians. Herodotus (lib. ix., c. 8S, 
and 83) describes the equipage, furnished with gold 
and sliver, and with various coloured hangings, and 
the gold and silver couches and tables, found in the 
tents of Mardonius after the defeat of the Persiaa 
army. They bad been left by Xerxes when he fled 
from Greece. 

(4) Judith, ii., 17. 

(5) Lib. lii., c. 3. ; and compare Herodotus's de- 
scription of the army of Xerxes, 1. vii., c. 61. 
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image of the sun, in crystal. The holy Are 
was borne on altars of silver, surrounded by 
the priests, chanting their sacred hymns. They 
were followed by three hundrmi and sixty- 
flve youths, according to the number of the 
days in the year, dressed in purple garments. 
The chariot, dedicated to the supreme deity 
(Jovi), or to the sun, was drawn by snow- 
white horses, led by grooms wearing white 
garments, and carrying golden wands. The 
horse especially consecrated to the sun was 
chosen from its size. (1) It was followed by 
ten chariots, embossed with gold and sil- 
ver, and by the cavalry of twelve nations, 
dressed in their various costumes and car- 
rying their peculiar arms. Then came the 
Persian immortals, ten thousand in number, 
adorned with golden chains, and wearing 
robes embroidered with gold, and long-sleev- 
ml tunics, all glittering with precious stones. 
At a short interval fifteen thousand nobles, 
who boro the honourable title of relations of 
the king, walked in garments which in mag- 
nificence and luxury more resembled those 
of women than of men. The doryphori (a cho- 
sen company of spearmen) preceded the cha- 
riot in which the king himself sat, high above 
the surrounding multitude. On either side 
of this chariot were effigies of the gods in 
gold and silver. Thu yoke was inlaid with 
the rarest jewels. From it projected two 
golden figures of Ninus C2/ and Bolus, each 
a cubit ill length. A gulden eagle with out- 
spread wings W. 1 S pla:ct between them. The 
king was distinguishi'd from all those who 
surrounded him, by the magnificence of his 
rolies. and by the ciJoris. or mitre, upon his 
Jioiid. By his si !e walked two hundred of 
the most noblo of his relations. Ten thou- 
sand warriors, bearing spears, whoso staffs 
were of silver and heads of gold, followed the 
royal chariot, t he king’s led horses, forty 
in number, and thirty thousand footmen, 
concluded the procession. At the distance of 
one stadium, followed the mother and wife of 
the king, in chariots. A crowd of women, 
the handmaidens and ladies of the queens, 
accompanied them on horseback. Fifteen 

(I) Th.vt the I'listom of dedicating clinriots .and 
horses to the sun prevailcl in Asia long before llic 
Persian domination, we i,*arn from the passatre in 
1 Kings, xiiii., II, where Josiah is drscritied aslak- 
ing away the horses that the kings of Judah Aoif 
gtvminihr sun, at llie entering in of tlie liouseoflhc 
Lord, by tiie rlinioiter of Nathan-melecli, tlie eliain- 
herlain, wliieh was in the suburbs, and burning the 
chariots of the sun with lire. 

(i) Some MSS. have "War and Peace." Ninus 
was an emendation first suggested by Scaliger. 


cars, called armamaxm, carried the children 
of the king, their tutors and nurses, and the 
eunuchs. Thu king's three hundred and 
sixty concubines, who accompanied him, were 
adorned with royal splendour. Six hundred 
mules and three hundred camels bore the 
royal treasury, guarded by the archers. The 
friends and relations of the ladies were min- 
gled with a crowd of cooks, and servants of all 
kinds. The procession was closed by the 
light-armed troops. 

The armies were provided with the engines 
and materials necessary for tho siege of the 
cities they might meet w ith in their expedi- 
tion. If any natural obstniclions impeded 
the approach to a castle, such as a forest ora 
river, they were, if possible, removed. Ri- 
vers were turned out of their courses if they 
impeded tho operations of tho army ; (3) 
and warriors are frequently represented in 
the sculptures cutting down trees which sur- 
round a hostile city. 

The first slop, in a siege, was probably to 
advance the ballering-ram. If the castle was 
built, as in the plains of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, upon an artificial eminence, an in- 
clined plane, reaching to the summit of the 
mound, was formed of earth, stones, or trees, 
and the besiegers were then able to bring 
their engines to tho fool of tho walls. This 
road was not unfrequently covered with 
bricks, forming a kind of paved way, up 
which the ponderous machines could be 
drawn without much difficiillr. 

Tlii.s inodo of reaching the walls of a city 
is fre<nii'ntly alluded to by the prophets, and 
is described by Is.iiah : — “ Thus saith tho 
Lord concerning the king of Assyria, Ho 
shall not come into this city, nor shoot an 
arrow there, nor come before it with shields, 
nor rri.sl rt bank againtl it." (4) Similar ap- 
proaches were us"d by the F.gyplians. (5) 
They not only enabled the br'siegers to push 
their hatlenng-rams up to tho castle, but at 
the same time to escalade the walls, the sum- 
mit of which might otherwise have been 
beyond the reach of their ladders. 

The balleiing rams were of several kinds. 

(3) In tlie Stratagcmala of Fronlinus (I. iii.,c. 7, 
s. 5) Seniir.'imis, tike Cyrus, is said to have taken 
Babyton by turning olT die river. 

(ki libap. x\xvii..33; and compare 2 Kings, xit,, 
32; Jemniah, vxxii.. 21 . and wxili., ». Tbe shields 
mentioned tiy tlie pniphet were iirobaldy tlie large 
kind made of w ieker-work. reprcseuled In tlie Nim- 
roud sculptures, and were used exclusively for a 
siege; those carried by ttic warriors in batlle being 
sinailer, amt generally round. 

(8) Etekiel, ivii., 17. ,hall Pliaraoh 

9 
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Some were joined lo moveable towers, which 
held warriors and armed men. The whole 
then formed one great temporary building, 
the top of which is represented in Ihe sculp- 
tures as on a level with the walls, and even 
tumds, of tho besieged city. In some bas- 
reliefs the battering-ram is w ithout wheels ; 
it was then perhaps constructed on the spot, 
and was not intended lo be moved. Tho move- 
able tower was prolKibly sometimes unpro- 
vided with tho ram ; hut 1 have not mot w ith 
it so represented in the sculptures. When 
Nobuchadiiezzar, king of Babylon, besieged 
Jerusalem, ho “ built forts aguin,^t it round 
about." (1) These forts or lowers, if station- 
ary, were solidly constructed of wood ; if 
moveable, they consisted of a light frame j 
covered with wicker-work. Tho .lews were 
forbidden to cut down and employ, for this 
purpose, trees which afford sustenance to man. 

Only the trees which thou knowest tliat 
they be not trees for meal, thou shall de- 
stroy and cut them down ; and thou shall 
buiUi bulwarks against the city that maketh 
war with thee until it be subdued.” (2) 

When the machine containing the batter- 
ing-ram consisted of a simple frame-work, 
not forming an artificial tower, a cloth or 
.some kind of drapery, edged with fringes, 
and otherwise ornamented, appears lo have 
been occasionally thrown over it. Sometimes 
it may have been covered with hiites. It 
moved either on four or on six wheels, and 
was provided w ith one ram or with two. Tho 
mmle of working the rams cannot bo deter- 
mined from tho As,syrian sculptures. It may 
be presumed, from the representations in the 
bas-reliefs, that they were partly suspended 
by a rope fastened to the outside of the ma- 
chine, and that men directed and impelled 
them from within. Such was the plan adopt- 
ed by the Egyptians, in whose paintings the 
warriors, working tho ram, may be seen 
through the frame. ;3j 

Sometimes this engine was ornamented by 
a carved or painted figure of the presiding 
divinity, kneeling on one kneu and drawing 
a bow. (.i) 

The artificial lower was usually occupied 
by two warriors; one discharged his arrows 

witli Ids miatity anny and .rreat rompany make for 
Itiin in llie war. by easting up mounts, and buildintr 
forts, to cut off many persons.’' 

(1 i Jeremiah, tii, r, 

(•i Deiileronomy, iv., 19. 2fl. 

(3t W'ilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. i., plate 
p. 360. 

(4) This device is seen on & baltering-ram in a 
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against the besieged, whom he was able from 
his lolly position to harass moro effectually 
than if he had been below ; the other held up 
a shield for his companion’s defence. War- 
riors are not unfrequenlly represented as 
slopping flora the machine to the batllo- 
inenls. 

Ezekiel alludes lo all these modes of attack. 
“Lay siege against it,” he exclaims, speak- 
ing of tho city of Jerusalem, “ and build a 
fort against it, and cast a mount against it ; 
Set the camp also against it. and set batter- 
ing-rams against it round ahont.”(.5) 

Archers on the walls hurled stones from 
slings, and discharged their arrows against 
the warriors in the arlilicial towers; whilst 
the rest of the besieged were no less active 
in endeavouring to frustrate the attempts r>f 
the assailants to make breaches in their walls. 
By dropping a doubled chain or rope from the 
battlements, they caught the ram, and could 
either destroy its efikacy altogether, or break 
the force of its blows. Tlioso below, however, 
by placing hooks over llie engine, and throw- 
ing tlieir whole w'eight upon them, struggled 
lo retain it in its place. (6) 

The besieged, if unable lo displace the bal- 
Icriiig-ram, souglit to destroy it by fire, and 
threw Ughted torches, or fire-brands, upon 
it. But water was poured upon the flames, 
by means of pipes attached lo tho arlificia] 
tower. 

Ulher engines and instruments of warwero 
employed by tho besiegers. With a kind of 
catapult, apparently consisting of a light 
wiHidoii frame covered with canvass or hides, 
they tlirew large stones and darts against Ihe 
bu.,icgcd, who, in their turn, endeavoured to 
sol lire lo it by torches. A long staff with an 
iron head, rc.sembling a spear, was used to 
force stone.s out of the walls. Minos were 
also opened, and the assailants sought to en- 
ter the castle through concealed passages. 
Tho.se who worked at them or advanced lo the 
attack were perhaps protected by tho lestudo, 
as represented in the Egyptian paintings ; 
but this defence is not seen in the iVssyrian 
sculptures. 

AllempLs were made lo set fire lo the 
gates of the city by placing torches against 

bas-retief enuraved in my “ Monuments of Nineveh,'* 
Plate 19. 

(.S' Cli. iv., vrr. 3. 

(6t "Monuinenls of Nineveb," Plate 19. Uzziali nude 
larve m.velUiie.v tor battering walls, and inslruinonU 
to cast .Slones, and grappling irons, and other in- 
slrumenU. (2 Clmm, iivi,, IS, and Josephus, lib. 
is., c. 10. J 
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them. (1) or they ondeavourod lo break them 
open with axes. 

Mounting to the assault by ladders wascon- 
slantly practised, and appears to have been 
tho most general mode of attacking a castle ; 
for ladders aro found on those bas-ndiefs, in 
which neither tho battering-ram nor other 
engini-sare introduced. (2) They reached to 
tho lop of the battlements, and several per- 
sons could ascend them at the same time. 
Whilst warriors, armed with the sword and 
spear, scaled the walls, archers postetl at the 
fool of the ladders kept the enemy in check, 
and drove them from tho walls. 

Tho troops of tho besiegring army were 
ranged in ranks below . The king was fre- 
quently present during the attack. Descend- 
ing from his chariot, which remained sta- 
tionary at a short distance behind him, ho 
discharged his arrows against the enemy. He 
was attended by his shield-bearer, and 
eunuchs, one of whom generally hold over 
him tho emblem of royalty, tho umbrella, 
whilst the others bore his arms. He is some- 
times represoTiled in his chariot, superintend- 
ing the oporatimis, or repulsing a sally. War- 
riors of high rank likewise eaine in rhnriots. 
acronipaniud by their shield-bearers and 
charioteers. (3j Tho vizir and the chief of the 
eunuchs aro frequently seen in the midst of 
tho combutanis. 

Tho besieging warriors were proleelMl, as 
1 have already inonlioncd, by large shields of 
wicker-Work, sonielimcs covered with hides, 
which concealed Hie entire person. Three 
men frequently formed a group; one held 
tho shield, a second drew tho bow, and a third 
stood ready with a swrord to defend the archer 
and shield-bearer, in case the enemy slnnild 
tiaUy from the castle. 

The besieged manned the battlements with 
archers and slingers, who discharged their 
luissilc-s against the assailants. I,arge stone's 
and hot water were also thrown upon those 
below. (4) , 

When the baHoring-rnm had made a 
breach, and the assault had commenced, the 

(IJ “ Abiiuflccli went baitl unto the door of the 
tower to burn it willi lire.” (Juilge«, ix., as.) 

ts: It ia remarkable that the ballet iug-ram is not 
introdiired in Ihc sciilptua's liillierto discovered ai 
Kou)unjik. nor, as far as I am aware, in llioseof 
Kborsalxid. it would appear, Uiererorc, Ibatattlic 
period of Uic building oflboee ediliee.s It bad fallen 
into disuse. Sc.aling-tadders appear in Egyptian 
scnlplnres as early as Ibe nineleenUi dynasty, 
hanise.s 111, is seen Utkiog a city by tbeir means, at 
Medina! llabou. 

(3) “The choicest valleys sball be full of chariots. 


women appeared upon the walls; and, tear- 
ing their liair or stretching out their hands, 
implored mercy. The men are not unfro- 
qiiently represented as joining in asking for 
qnarlor. kATien the assailants wero once 
masters of the pl.ice, an iniliscriminale 
Slaiighlor appc'arslo have succeeded, and Iho 
city was generally given over lo the llnmes. 
In the has- reliefs warriors ate seen decapi- 
tating the conquered, and plunging swords 
or daggers into their hearts, liobling them 
by the hair of their heads. The prisoners 
were either impaled and .vnlijecicd lo horrible 
torments, or carried away as slaves. Tho 
manner of impaling adopted hy tho Assy- 
rians appears lo have differed from that still 
in use in the liast, A stake was driven into 
tho body immiHlialcly under the ribs. (.5) In 
a bas-relief discovered at Kliorsahad, a man 
was repn'sented flaying a prisoner with a 
semieimtiar knife, (fi) 

Tho women, children, and catllo were led 
away by the conquerors ; and that it was fre- 
quently the custom of the Assyrians to rc- 
inovo Iho whole population of the conquered 
country to some distant ptirt of their domi- 
nions. and to replace it by colonio« of their 
own, wo learn from the treatment of Iho 
p(>oplo of Samaria. (7) Eunuchs and scribes 
were appointed lo lake an inventory of tho 
spoil. They appear lo have stood near the 
gates, and wrote down with a pen, probably 
upon rolls of leather, the number of pri- 
soners. sheep, and oxen, and the amount of 
the booty, which issued from the city. Tho 
women were sometimes lakon away in bul- 
lock-carls, and are usually seen in the bas- 
reliefs bearing a part of their properly with 
them — either a vase or a sack, perhaps lilksl 
with housi’lndd stuff. They were sometimes 
accompanied by their ehildren, and are ge- 
nerally represented as tearing their hair, 
throwing dust upon their heads, and bewail- 
ing their lot. 

After Iho city h.ad been taken, a throne for 
the king appears lo have been placed in some 
conspxuous spot within tho wells. He is 

and Itic liorsemen shall set tliemselves In array at 
the gate.” (Isaiah, 7.) 

U) A woman from the tialllfment otThcher cast ,i 
mitli'toDc upon Abimciccti'a head, and brake it. 
(Jndges.ix., 33.) 

(5 Wlicn Darius look Babylon be impaled MOO 
pri'^uners. (Herod., iii., 4.S0.) 

(6) Tlw Scythians sealptsl and fl-iyist their ene- 
mies, and UfS'd tlicir skins as itorse-lrappings. 
(.Herod., iv., M.) 

(7,‘ a Kings, xvii., w. Arrording lo Josephus (Hb. 
lx., c. 13), Tiglalb-pileacr, bavlng taken Uaroatous, 
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represented in the sculptures as silting upon 
it. attended by his eunuchs and piincip.'il 
oiflcers, and receiving the prisoners brought 
bound into his presence. The chiefs prostraic 
themselves before him, whilst he places his 
foot upon their necks, as Joshua commaniled 
(he captains of Israel to put their feel upon 
the necks of the captive kings. (1) This cus- 
tom long prevailed in the East. In the rock- 
sculpture of Behistun, Darius is seen with his 
foot upon the neck of Gomales, the rebidlious 
Magian, who declared himself to be Barlius, 
the son of Cyrus. (2) When inferior prisoners 
were captured, their hands were tied behind, 
or their arms and feet were bouml by iron 
manacles. (3) 

They were urged onwards by blows from 
the spears, or swords, of the warriors to w horn 
they were intrusted. In a bas-relief from 
Khorsabad, captives are led before the king 
by a rope fasicneJ to rings passed through 
the lip and nose. (4) 

In the sculptures of Khorsabad, and Kouy- 
unjik, captives are seen bringing small mo- 
dels of their cities to the victorious king, as 
a token of their subjection. Similar models 
arc borne in triumphal processions. 

The heads of the slain were generally col- 
lected, and brought either to the king, or to 
an officer apiwinted to lake account of their 
number. (5) This mode of reckoning Iho 
loss of the enemy was long resorted to in the 
East. 

As soon as the soldiers entered the captur- 
ed city, they bjgan to plunder, and then 

removed all the inbabitanU, and peopled the eily 
wltti his own subJecU. So, alM), when Nebuchad- 
nezzar took JcrUKalem, hecarried away all the people 
capllve, and “burned the klny'e house ,-ind llio 
houses of the people with lire and brake down the 
walls." (Jeremiah, xxxla., 8*and a.) 

(I )** And it came lo pass, when (hey hroughtout 
(hose kings unto Joshua, thal Joshua called for all 
the men of Israel, and said unto the eaptalns of tlie 
men of war which went with him. Come near, put 
your Teel upon the necks of these kings. And they 
came near, and pul their feet upon the necks of 
them. "Joshua, x., kA.) To make “a lootstool of 
tiilnc enemies” is the common biblical expression 
fur triumph. 

(a) Usjur Ilawlinson's Memoir on the inscription 
at llchislun. (Journal ol the Royal Asiatic Society.) 

(3) “To hind tlK'lr kings with chains, .'md their 
nobles with fellers of iron." (Psalm cxiix.. 8.) These 
fetters were sometimes made of ttrass. *’ They pul 
out the eyes ofZedekialt.and bound him with fellers 
of briiss, and took him to Babylon.” (8 Kings, xxv., 
7.) Samson was also bound with felters of brass. 
(Judges, ivi., St.) 

(4) This sculpture illustrates the passage in a Kings, 
xlx.,S8. “I will pul my tiook In thy nose, and my 
bridle in thy Ups." The king Is represented to the 
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hurried away with the spoil. Tltcy led off 
the horses, carried forth on their shoulders 
furniture, and vessels of gold, silver, and 
other metals ; and made prisoners of the in- 
habitants, who, probably, became the pro- 
perly of those who seized them. 

The Assyrian warriors are seen in the 
sculptures bearing away in triumph the idols 
of the conquered nations, or breaking them 
into pieces, weighing them in scales, and 
dividing the fragments. (6) Thus Hosea pro- 
phesied that the calf, the idol of Samaria, 
should be carried away by the .Assyrians. (7) 

When the city had been sacked, it was 
usually given up to the llamcs, and utterly 
destroyed. The surrounding country was 
also laid waste. (8) If it had been a capital — 
a place of strength and renown — it was sel- 
dom rebuilt on the same spot, which was 
avoided, as iinforlunale, by those who sur- 
vived the catastrophe and returned to (he 
ruins. 

Ezekiel, in prophesying the destruction of 
Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar, has faithfully re- 
corded the events of a siege, and the treat- 
ment of the conquered people. His descrip- 
tion illustrates the bas-reliefs of Niniroud : — 

“ Thus sailh the Lord God : Behold, I will 
bring upon Tyrus Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon, a king of kings, from the north, 
with horses, and with chariots, and with 
hursemen, and companies, and much people. 
He shall slay with the sword thy daughters in 
the Held ; and he shall make a fort against 
(lice, and cast a mount against thee-, and lift 

bas-relief as holding a rope fastened to a ring, which 
passes through the lips of a prisoner, one of whose 
eyes heaiipe.vrs to be piercing with his spear. 

(5) Wlieii Ahah’s seventy sons were killed, {heir 
heads were eut olT, and brought in baskets to Jez- 
rccl . Tliey were aRerwards laid " in two heaps at 
the entering in of the gate.” (a Kings, x., 8.) The 
Egyptians generally counted by hands. 

(61 In a lias-relief from Khorsabad. “Babylon is 
taken, Bel is confounded, Merodneh is broken in 
pieces ; tier Idols arc confounded, her images are 
broken in pieces." (Jeremiali, 1.3.) Compare Isaiah, 
xxi., 9. 

(7) Ch . X , ver. 6. And Jeremiali declares that llie 
Babylonians shall kindle a Arc in the houses of the 
gods of the Eg\ plians, " and bunt them, and carry 
them away captive," (Ch. xtiii., ver. 12.) In a bas- 
relief from Ihccenire palace of Nimroud, the Assy- 
rian warriors were represented carrying away the 
image of a bird. 

(8) When Itolofcmes look Damascus “he went into 
the plain in the lime of wheat harvest, and burnt up 
all the fields, and destroyed the Bocks and herds ; 
also he spoiled tlic cities, and utterly wasted the 
countries, and smote all the young men with the 
edge ottbesword," (Judith, ii., 17.) 
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up the buckler against thee. And he shall 
set engines of war against thy walls, and with 
his axes he shall break down thy towers. By 
reason of the abundance of his horses, their 
dust shall cover thee ; thy walls shall shake 
at the noise of the horsemen, and of the 
wheels, and of the chariots, when he shall 
enter into thy gates, as men enter into a city 
wherein is made a breach. With the hoofs 
of his horses shall he tread down all thy 
streets ; he shall slay thy people by the sword, 
and Ihy strong garrisons shall go down to the 
ground. And they shall make a spoil of thy 
riches, and make a prey of thy merchandise ; 
and they shall break down thy walls, and 
destroy thy pleasant houses ; and they shall 
lay thy stones, and thy timber, and thy dust 
in the midst of the walcr.’’(l) 

Although the Assyrians were properly an 
inland people, yet their conquests and expedi- 
tions, particularly at a later period, brought 
them into contact with maritime nations. We 
consequently find, on the monuments of 
Khorsabad and Kouyunjik, frequent repre- 
.sentations of naval engagements and opera- 
tions on the sea-coast. In the most ancient 
palace of Nimroud, only bas reliefs with a 
river have been discovered ; they furnish us, 
however, with the forms of vessels, evidently 
of Assyrian construction — all those in the 
sculptures of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik be- 
longing probably to allies or to the enemy. 
It may be presumed that the rivers navigated 
by the early Assyrians, and represented in 
their bas-reliefs, were the Tigris, Euphrates, 
and Khabour. 

Herodotus thus describes the Babylonian 
vessels of a later period : “ The boats used 
by those who come to the city (Babylon) are 
of a circular form, and made of skins. They 
arc constructed in Armenia, in the parts 
above Assyria. The ribs of the vessels aro 
formed of willow boughs and branches, and 
covered externally with skins. They aro 
round like a shield, there being no distinc- 
tion b(3twecn the head and slern. They line 
the bottoms of their boats wilh reeds (or 
straw), and, t, iking on board merchandise, 
principally palm wine, float down the stream. 
The boats have (wo oars, one man to each ; 
one pulls to him, the other puslies from him. 
Those vessels are of different dimensions; 
gome of them arc so largo that they bear 
freight to the value of 5,000 talents. Tho 
smaller have one ass on board ; tho larger, 

(<) Ch. xxvi., ver.T— I*. 
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several. On their arrival at Babylon the 
boatmen dispose of their goods, and alsoofibr 
for sale the ribs and the reeds (or straw). 
They then load their asses with the skins, 
and return wilh them to Armenia, whore 
they construct new vessels. ”(2) 

I was, at one lime, inclined to believe that 
the description of Herodotus applied to the 
rafts still conslrucled on tho rivers of Meso- 
potamia, and used, it will be remembered, 
for the conveyance of the sculptures from 
Nimroud to Busrah. The maiorials of which 
they are made aro precisely those mentioned 
by the Greek historian, and they aro still 
disposed of, at Baghdad, in the same way as 
they were in his day at Babylon. But the 
boats which excited the wonder of Herodotus 
scorn to have been more solidly built, and 
were capable of bearing animals, lo which 
purpose the modern raft could not be applied. 
They were probably more like the circular 
vessels now used at Baghdad, built of boughs, 
and sometimes covered wilh skins, over 
which bitumen is smeared, to render the 
whole waterproof. The boots commonly em- 
ployed for the conveyance of goods and ani- 
mals, on the lower part of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and for ferries on all pans of those 
rivers, aro constructed of planks of poplar 
wood, rudely joined logelher by iron nail, or 
wooden pins, and coated with bitumen. 

In a bas-relief from the most ancient palace 
of Nimroud two kinds of boats aro intro- 
duced. Tho larger vessel contains the king in 
his chariot, wilh his allendauLs and eunuchs. 
II is both impelled by oars and towed by 
men. Tho smaller rest-mbles that described 
by Herodotus. The head does not differ in 
form from the stern, and two men sit face to 
face at the oars. 

In this bas-relief aro also represcnled men 
siipporling themselves upon inflated skins — a 
manner of crossing rivers still generally prac- 
tised in .Mesopotamia. 

The larger boats were steered by a long 
oar, lo the end of w hich was attached a square 
or oval board, ibis oar was held in its place 
by a rope, fastened lo a wooden pin at tho 
stern. By Ihisconlrivaiice. iho steersman had 
considerable control over llio vessel, and could 
impel it, or lorn the bead at pleasure. This 
mode of steering, and propelling boats, still 
prevails on the Mesopotamian rivers. 

It may be presumed that the Assyrians 
soon acquired a mure intimate acquaintance 

(S) Llb.l.,c.m. 


' jy vjuu^Ic 
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with Ihc art of ship-building than is displayed 
by these rude vtsssels, .lUhoiigh they may 
not have pul their knowledge in practice on 
the rirors. A tradition has oien assigned the 
invention of ships to Sciniramis. (f ) In a bas- 
relief, from the centre palace of Nimroud, 
vessels were represented with a mast, and 
with a carved prow and stern, both orna- 
menied with the head of an aiiiin il or bird, 
probably in metal. They weri^ also impelled 
by oars; and, from the relative size between 
them and Ihc figures, they do not appear to 
have l«!en larger tluin the rude boats of the 
earlier monumouts. The mast was retained 
in its position by two ropes. The oars were 
long, and the blade projot led at an angle w ith 
the handle. Tluy were probably used like 
paddles, which they rosonible, indeed, in 
form. Although these ships were near a 
castle, il would appear, from the fish and 
luorine monsters in the water, that the sea, 
and not a river, was reprfsented. 

The vessels of Ihc Khorsabad sculptures 
show a amsidcrablc advance in the know ledge 
of ship-building. Thai they did not belong to 
Ihc A.ssyrians, but to some allied nation, ap- 
pears to be indicated by the peculiar costume 
of the figures in them. The form of Ihc vessel 
is not inelegant; it is that of a sea monster — 
lha prow being in the shape of the head of a 
horse, and the stern in that of the tail of a 
fish. Several men stand at the oars. The 
mast, supported by two ropes, appears to be 
surmounted by a box, or what is technically 
called a crow's nest ; w hich, in the galleys of 
the Egyptians, freiiuenlly held an archer. 

From the nature of the animals and fish 
swarming in the water round the vessels, the 
Khorsabad bas-reliefs — like that w hich I have 
just described — evidently repnsenl an event 
on the sea. A castle stands on the shore, and 
the ships are employed in bringing planks, 
and lieanis of W(K)d, to form an artificial ap- 
proach, by which the be-iegers may reach 
Uic walls. Some of these planks are dragged, 
at the stern of the ves,sels, by ropes; others 
arc on deck. In the sea is seen a figure w ith 
the human form to Ihc waist, and w ith Ihc 
tail ofa lisli. The horned cap coniiect-s it with 
the sacred emblems of the Assvrian sculp- 
tures, and wo may, probably, recognise in il 
Oanne.«, or the I'.haldatan sea-god. (2} 

(I) Pliny, till. Tii., *17. Th.il the Chaldees were 
skillul 8hi|>-huU(lers, “and cvultedin tlieirBhip.s’ 
we learn Iruni Isaiah, alUi., u. 

(S A sea-piece, sueh as lhal Ucscrihed in Ihc leil, 
ia amongst the Assyrian has-rcliers in the Louvre. 


But it was in tbo sculptures of Kouyuujik 
that vessels were found represented in tho 
greatest perfection. From their position, in 
tlie bas-reliefs, w iih reference to the besieging 
army, it would scorn lhal they did not belong 
In the Assyrians themselves, but to a people 
w itii whom tliey wore at war, and whom they 
appear to havu cwiquereri. The sea was also 
here indicatCKl by the nature of the fish ami 
marine animals ; such as tho slar or jelly 
fish, and n kind of slrark. A castle slood on 
tho shore, and the iuhabilaiiLs, attacked on 
the land side, were deserting the city, and 
taking refuge in llretr vessels. (3) 

The larger galleys of these bas-reliefs were 
of peculiar foim. and may, I lliink, be identi- 
fied witli the vessels used to a comparatively 
late pi'riod, by Iho inhabilaiils of the great 
mnrilimo cities of the Syrian coast— by the 
IKJoplo of Tyre and Sidon. Their height out 
of the water, when compared with llio depth 
of keel, was very considerable. The fore part 
rose perpendicularly from a low sharp prow, 
which resembled a plough-share, and was 
probably of iron or some other metal ; being 
intended, liku that of tho Roman galley, to 
sink or disable the enemy’s ships. The stern 
was curved from the keel, and ended iu a 
point high above Iho upper deck. There were 
two tiers of rowers; hut, whelhcr they were 
divided by a deck, or merely sal upon benches 
filaced at different elevations in tho hold, docs 
not appear from the sculptures. Above the 
rowers was a deck, on w lucli stood the armed 
men. These vessels bad only one mast, to the 
lop of which was attaclic-d a very long yard, 
held by ropes. In the .sculptures, Ibo sails 
were represented as furled. The number of 
rowers iu the bas-reliefs was generally eight 
on a side. Only the heads of the upper tier 
of men were visible ; the low er tier was com- 
pletely conceaUsl. the oars passing through 
small apertures, or port-lioles, in the sides of 
the vessjd. 

Tlit-se galleys nearly rt^semble in form the 
vessels represented on certain coins of an- 
cient d.ite; which, although not yet satisfac- 
torily classed, evidently belong to the period 
of the I’ersian supremacy in Asia. This may 
bo inferred by their having on one side the 
effigy of tho king in his chariot, attended by 
his charioteer, as found on darics and cylin- 
ders undoubUidly I'ersiau. 

These coins, which are rare, have been 
discovered holh in Babylonia and on the 


(3) *' MonumenU of Niuevcb,” pblc 71. 
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coasts of Cilicia ami Syria, (1) and were pro- 
bably struck by the cities on the shores of the 
Mediterranean during their subjection to Per- 
sia. There aro many peculiarities in the 
figures, groups, and inscriptions upon them, 
to connect them with other coins of the same 
class, generally known as the uncertain of 
Cilicia all of which may perhaps bo as- 
signed to cities of Phoenician origin, either in 
Asia Minor, Syria, or Cyprus. (2) The mere 
fact of these coins having been occasionally 
found on the banks of the Euphrates, is not 
sufficient to prove that they were coined in 
Babylon, of which city wo have no ancient 
money. 

The galleys, both on these coins and in the 
Kouyunjik bas-reliefs, aro further identified 
with the vessels of the Syrian coasts, by the 
coins of Sidon of a later period, w hich bear 
on one side a galley similarly constructed, 
and on the other the head of an Assyrian 
goddess. 

The castles of the mantiino people, wlio.se 
conquest is recorded by the Kouyunjik bas- 
reUefs, aro distinguished by the shields hung 
round the walls. This peculiarity appears to 
illustrate a passage in Ezekiel concerning 
Tyre ; “ The men of Arvad with thine army 
were upon the walls round about, and iho 
Gammadims were in thy towers : they hang- 
ed their ehieldi upon thy trails round 
about.” (3) We have no other allusion to 
this custom in Holy Writ; and its particular 
mention in connection with Tyre may per- 
haps be considered a further proof in favour 
of the identification of the event, recorded by 
the sculptures, with a siege and capture of 
that city. 

Around the sides of the vessels were also 
suspended the shields of the warriors ; and a 
similar custom appears to have prevailed 
amongst other nations in the infancy of the 
art of ship-building, (i) 

The Tyrian vessels were ronslriicted of the 
mast costly maU-rials. The sails were of 
“ lino linen with ciubroidcred work from 
Egypt ;”aitd theornanients w ere of “ blue and 

(I) TIiom in the BritUh Muiieum, from the r-ollce* 
lion of Mr. Rich, were principallj found in the bed 
of the Euphrates, near Babylon; but, as they were 
aecoropanied by other coins of a murh later (I 
think of the Arsaeid or Sar^.^aiiian) period, they niiist 
have been depitsUed there lon^ after the fall ofUic 
first Persian empire, and coiisequenlly lon;< 6ub> 
sequent to the Unie of Uieir coinage. 

(i) Almost ail ancient cities of Asia Minor and the 
a^acent islands, whose names commenced with 
**Gor,” stood upon the seo>eoast. This word may, 
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purple from the isles of Elisha." The benches 
were of ivory, and, it will be remarked, were 
made by Assyrian workmen, of whose skill 
we have full proof in the beautiful carving 
from Nimroiid. Tlio oars wero of tho 
wood of the oaks of Basliaii, the planks of fir- 
trees from the mountain of Senir, and tho 
masts of cedar of Lebanon. The people of 
Zidon and Arvad were employed as mariners, 
and the m.magement and sailing of the ship 
wero confided to the pilots of Tyre, w ho, 
through long experience, wero well versed in 
Iho art of navigation, and wore consequently 
looked upon as the wise men” in a city of 
sailors and merchants. (5) In these vessels 
Iho Phumicians coasted along tho shores of 
the Mediterranean, and carried on an active 
cominereo with very distant nation.s ; esta- 
blishing their colonics, and diffusing far and 
wide their civilisation, their arts, and their 
language. 

Besides the vessel I have described, a 
smaller is tepresented in the same bas-reliefs. 
It has also a doublo tier of rowers; but the 
he.ad amt stern arc differently consirucled 
from those of tho larger galley, and, both 
being of the same shape, are not to be distin- 
guished one from the other, except by the 
position of the rowers. They rise high above 
the water, and are flat at the top, with a beak 
projecting outwards. This vessel had no 
mast, and was impelled entirely by oars. On 
Iho upper deck arc scon warriors armed with 
spears, and women. 

It is impossible to dcicrmino, from tho 
sculptures, Iho size of tho vcs,sels ; as the 
relative proportions between them and the 
figures tlicy contain aro not preserved. It 
is most probable that the four rowers in each 
tier are merely a conventional number ; and 
wo cannot, therefore, conjecture the length 
of the ship from them. 

No representations of naval engagements, 
as on the monuments of Egypt, have yet been 
found in the Assyrian cdillc es. It is most 
probable that, not being a inaritime people, 
the Assyrians — as the Persians did afterwards 

tlierctore, have some rerereiice to their position, and 
may point to a Pboinician origin. 

(3; Kzekiel, xxlii., 11. 

CS> Uii the sides of the upper deck of the Chinese 
jimks are suspended the shields and arms of tho 
crew. 

(5) The 37tli cliaplcr ol Ezi'kicl eonlalns a com- 
plete description of the vessels of liie Tyrians, and is 
a most important and Interesting n'eord of the com- 
mercial intercourse of the nations of antiquity . 
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— made use of Ibe fleets of their allies in their 
expeditions by sea, furnishing warriors to 
man the ships. 

The bas-reliefs hitherU) discovered in As- 
syria principally record the wars and triumphs 
of the Assyrians, and represent their achieve- 
ments in battle. Their enemies, therefore, 
are frequently porlrayed in them. On the 
earlier monuments the conquered are marked 
by two distinct costumes. In the series of 
sculptures, forming the southern side of the 
great hall in the north-west palace, they are 
principally distinguished by the absence of 
helmets and armour. A simple fillet, or 
band, binds their temples, and in no instance 
have they any other head-dress. Their long 
hair and beards are less carefully and ela- 
borately arranged than those of the Assyrians; 
but this distinction may be attributed to the 
malice of the sculptor, who appears to have 
wilfully disfigured the pictures of the enemies 
of his nation, or at least to have bestowed less 
care upon them than upon those of his own 
people. They wore short tunics, descend- 
ing to the knee. Their sandals were pecu- 
liar, formed apparently by a number of 
straps, or cross-bars, from the instep to the 
sole of tho foot. They used the same arms 
as the Assyrians, with the addition of the 
sling — a weapon which is not seen in tho 
hands of tho conquerors in tho most ancient 
bas-reliefs. Tho women were clothed in long 
embroidered robes descending to the ankles, 
fitting tight over the breasts (which are indi- 
cated in tho sculptures), and confined at the 
wai-l by a girdle. Their hair fell loosely over 
their shoulders. Theconquered have no very 
marked peculiarity in tho form of their fea- 
tures, to distinguish them from the Assy- 
rians ; and, if their race or nation was shown 
at all, it was, probably , as on tho monuments 
of Egypt, by colour, which has completely 
disappeared. There is nothing in the bas- 
reliefs to show the region they inhabited. They 
possos.scd walled cities, some standing on a ri- 
ver ; and their country was apparently wood- 
ed, as trees are generally represented in the 
sculptures. It may be presumed that they 
were not fur behind their conquerors in civih- 

(1^ “Fidcntcmque fugi Parthum, vrrsUquc sa^itlii.” 

Yirc., licorfj.^ 3. 

and 

“ Veraia auimosuin equi* 

Parthum.’’ 

Ho«., Carm., lib. i., ode lil. 

Justin (lib. xli., c. 3)descrilH4tliis mode ot eom- 
batinu as peeulior to the Partbiana, aud very daii- 


sation ; for they were acquainted with the use 
of tho puilcy, and, it may be inferred from 
their castle-gates, with the principle of the 
arch. They possessed chariots drawn by 
horses nearly as richly caparisoned as those 
of the Assyrians. Their chariot-wheels had 
eight, or oven twelve spokes, differing in this 
respect from those of the conquerors. On a 
bas-relief, representing captives brought be- 
fore tho king, we find— amongst vases and 
bowls of elegant shapes — objects resembling 
elephants’ tusks, bundles of precious wood, 
and shaw Is ; this would appear to connect the 
conquered people with some Asiatic nation 
far to the ea,>-l of As.syria. 

The other conquered race, represented in 
tho earliest sculpturesof Nimroud, are chiefly 
distinguished by their conical caps ; which 
are not pointed, like the As.syrian helmet, but 
rounded at the top, and apparently made of 
felt, or bands of linen. They wore high boots 
reaching half way up the calf on the leg, and 
turned up at the toes, like those still in use in 
Persia and Turkey, and were dressed either 
in short tunics, scarcely covering the knee, 
or in robes descending to the ankles. Their 
hair, although long, was not curled, but was 
gathered into a bunch behind ; the end being 
either tucked under the cap, or confined by a 
band passing round tho temples. On the 
northern side of tho great hall of tho north- 
west palace were discovered two bas-reliefs, 
representing tho siege of a city belonging to 
this people, which stoodnn the bank of a river. 
Beneath the walls the armies of the two na- 
tions are seen in battle— the Assyrians in cha- 
riots, their enemies chiefly on horses. Ono 
of the horsemen turns back, like the P.irthians 
of old, whilst his horse is at full speed, to 
discharge an arrow against his pursuers. (1) 

Tho bas-reliefs in the outer chaml>ers, to 
the north of the great hall, represent thesamo 
people. In those sculptures, it will be re- 
tnembered the captives are seen bringing 
monkeys, amongst other objects of tribute. 
Some of tho tribute-bearers on the obelisk 
appear to belong to this nation ; for they aro 
similarly allircd, and also bring monkeys. 
Other animals led by them, such as tho clo- 

Rormis to those incautiously onansinR In their pur- 
suit. That the same custom existed at a very early 
{loriod amoitvsl Die Persians, we team from Xeno- 
plion. rAnahasIs, hook iii., ch. 3.j It Is still the 
favourile mode of lluhlinR of that people. Iliscallcd 
the fialkaj. The Bakhtiynri, and other mountain 
tribes, are tuirlicularly skilful in il, and will hit a 
small mark, turning backand discharging theirriUes 
whilst their liorecs arc at full speed. 
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phaot, rhinoceros, and Bactrian ramel, evi- 
deiilly show that they came from some coun- 
try far to the cast of Assyria— either from 
India itself or from its coniines ; and'we are 
naturally led to conjecture that the monu- 
ment was erected to celebrate the Indian ex- 
pedition of one of Iho early Assyrian mo- 
narchs — the Ninus, Semiramis, or Ninyas of 
history. The other tribute appears to be 
elephants’ tusks, shawls, precious woods, a 
kind of fruit or plant, and vessels probably of 
gold and silver. The inscription may record 
the conquest of many countries ; and more 
nations than one are probably represented by 
the figures bearing these various objects. 

The unplaced bas-reliefs, discovered to- 
gether near tho great bulls in the centre 
of the mound, do not apparently celebrate the 
subjection of the same countries as the obelisk. 
If this be the case, there seems to me addi- 
tional reason for believing them to be of a later 
period than that monument, and than tho 
bulls, on which the name of the son of the 
builder of the north-west palace occurs. They 
record the subjugation of several nations. In 
some were represented warriors on fleet camels 
fleeing from tho Assyrians. W'omen, also 
mounted on camels, were seen escaping from 
their enemies. Tho head-dress of the men 
was a simple lillet passing round the temples, 
the hair being either confined by it, or some- 
times allowed to fall loose on the shoulders. 
They wore short tunics or aprons from the 
waist to the knee, the rest of tho body being 
left naked. Tho women were clothed in robes 
descending to Iho ankles, and their hair was 
long. This people appears to have possessed 
large flocks of camels, sheep, goals, and 
horned cattle, and to have inhabited a country 
producing the palm-tree. As they used ca- 
mels in war, we may conjecture that they 
were Arabs living either in the south of Me- 
sopotamia, or in a part of tho .Arabian Penin- 
sula. (1) 

Another conquered people represented in 
these bas-reliefs dwelt in fortified cities, 
standing on the banks of a river, and having 
palms within and without Iho walls. The 
men wore their hair loose, and were mostly 
armed with bows. After their cities had been 
captured, the women were taken away in 
square carts, drawn by oxen. These carts 
had wheels with eight spokes. The palm- 

(l]The Arabit. mounted on ramelt, formed a part 
pt the great army of Xerxes, and the eamel-ridtng 
Bhasii (Arabs; are fraquenlly mentioned In the mo- 
aninental inscriptions of Egypt, 


trees represented in the bas-reliefs may indi- 
cate some part of Babylonia. 

A third nation, whose subjugation is re- 
corded, had cities or castles built on the lops 
of mountains. They wore helmets ornament- 
ed with a curved crest, and were armed with 
spears and bows. 

A fourth possessed walled cities surrounded 
by lofty ramparts, and wore caps apparently 
formed of bands of linen, resembling the 
Phrygian cap reversed. They were armed 
w ith spears and bows. The women are dis- 
tinguished by hoods covering the head, and 
falling over the shoulders. In one bas-relief 
the captive king, or chief, of this people is 
seen crouching before the Assyrian king, 
who is placing tho end of a spear, or wand, 
on the head of his prostrate foe in token of 
triumph. 

In two bas-reliefs built into the walls of 
the south-west palace, but not originally be- 
longing to that building, were represented 
tho victories of the Assyrians over warriors, 
who wore a helmet with a curved crest, re- 
sembling in shape that in early use amongst 
the Greeks. 

The subjugation of several nations was re- 
corded on the walls of Khorsabad. The cap- 
tives and tribute-bearers were generally 
distinguished by caps or turbans, fitting 
closely to the head, and apparently made of 
folds of linen, or some similar material. It 
has been conjectured that they are Jews ; but, 
unless the inscriptions furnish some evidence 
of the fact, there is nothing, I think, suffi- 
ciently marked, either in their physiognomy 
or dress, to identify them with that people.(2) 
Several heads from these bas-reliefs are now 
in the British Museum. The features may 
certainly be distinguished from those of the 
Assyrians, particularly in the shape of the 
nose, which is very hooked ; but this is a 
peculiarity common to several eastern races, 
and not confined to the Jew. The hair and 
beard are less elaborately curled ; but, as it 
has already been observed, they may have 
been left unfinished by the sculptor, to mark 
the distinction between the conquerors and the 
conquered. 

The head-dress of another vanquished 
people consists of a hood, which completely 
covers the head, conceals tho hair, and falls 
over the shoulders, resembling that of the 

(S) It bax been euggoted that one of tbe name* 
written over tbe besieged city in a Kboreabad baa- 
reiiefie that of Aebdod, or Aiotus, againti wbidh 
Sargon, king of Aaajria, tent Tartan, (laaiab, xx.) 
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women in some of the bee ruliefe from the 
centre of the mound at Niinroud. 

Men dressed in skins were represented 
amongst the conquered nations at Khorsabad 
and Kuuyunjik. The only Asiatic people thus 
clothed, it) the army of Xerxes, accotding to 
ilorodolus, were the (iaspiansand tho I’actycs, 
who wore goat-skins. Some of tho skins in 
the Khorsabad sculptures appear to bo those 
of leopards; if so, the wearers may be identi- 
fied with an African nation, (t) 

Monsieur l-'landin conjectures that negroes 
are included amongst the conquered people 
of tho Khorsabad has-relief.s. In a drawing 
he has given to a prisoner the w ell-known 
nogro features, and tho short woolly hair. 
But the only bas-relief in which ho believes 
the negro to occur is very much injured ; 
and a little too much imagination may havo 
been resorted to in its restoration. 

Tho tribute brought by the subject nations 
portrayed in the Khoi-sabad sculptures consists 
chielly of vases and bowls, ear-rings, brace- 
lots, and other ornamonts, all probably made 
of the precious metals. The conquerors, after 
the sacking of a city, carry away couches, 
tablo.s. and chariots. The chariots differ 
from those of tho Assyrians in Iho form of Ihe 
yoke, (which is very dislinctly repre.seiitod in 
a bas-roliof,) in tho pule, in the fonr-s[«)kt;d 
vvhoel. Olid in having an angnlar (irojeclion 
at the back. 

Al Konyunjik, as 1 have already had oc- 
casun to observe, ibo conquest of a dilfercnl 
poopio appears to have been record' d on Ihe 
walls of each chamber. It was during ilie 
reign of one of tho kings to whum 1 wouiJ 
aUrihule tho foundation of this niagniticent 
odilico, eilher Soiinachcrih. hsiirhaddoii, or 
Shalmancst'r, lhat ihe hounds of the empire 

(tlThf'y m.iy. tiowever, be the skins of spotted 
' gaidtirs. The skins may tndie.ite, as on Egyiilian 
monunn-nts. a diiisioii ot tito tnininn race. The 
Egyptians ettinograptiically dividisj mankind into 
four tiranetips r— I. Ttie Ttiit. ttieniselves; 2. tlie 
Maamii. or Nations, the SmniliM: a. the Nahsi, or 
Negroes ; and 4, Uie Taniatiii, or Nortlienis, w lio arc 
distingtiislied by llie uslricli-fcathers on ttieir licads, 
and tiy tiinies ofgoal-skins. 

(2) I discovered ttie name of Itie Konyunjik king 
On the roek-tablet at tlic monlb of ttie Nahr-el-Kelb 
(Uie Lyeus), near Heyronl, otwhlili a cast, taVenby 
Mr. Bonomi. is in the Briliili Museum. It Is curious 
that, in a bas-rplief found at Kbnrsabad. a niebe, 
eonlalning a figure precisely similar to tlial at Ihe 
Naatir el-Kelb, was reprcsenteil on the walls of a 
castle. 1 tiavc not beenatde to examine, or U) obtain 
so areiirate description of, lh» Assyrian monument 
'reeently dlai oTered in Cyprus, and now at Berlin. 1 
sin inclined, however, to believe tliat it is of the 
aaanc period as the Syrian bas-rclicis. 
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wero enlarged to an unexampled extent. Al- 
most the whole of western Asia was overrun 
by tho Assyrians ; and their viclorious armies, 
having suMued Syria and Judaea, and carried 
away captive their monarchs and their inha- 
bitants, penetrated through Egypt into Ethio- 
pia and Libya. Records of these conquests 
still exist in Syria, in Cyprus, and in various 
parts of Asia Minor. (2) 

I havo pointed out on what grounds we may 
idenlifv with the Tyrians, or with the Pheeni- 
cians inhabiting ihe Syrian coasts, Ihe mari- 
time people represented in the sculptures. 
History has recorded the eonqitcst of Tyre by 
Shalmaneser ; (.1) ami the tablet at Ihe Nahr- 
cl-Kclb, near Bcyroul. beats. I conjecture, 
either his name or lhat of a monarch of Iho 
same dynasty. The Konyunjik bas-reliefs 
may. therefore, portray this civnl. In llieni 
the C' uquered people are distinguished by 
tho ab-sence of both head-dress and helmet — 
their hair falling loosely on their shoulders. 
The women wear high turbans or milrcs, to 
the back of w hich a veil appears In havo been 
attached. 

■kuiongst other conquere i people were re- 
presented the inhahilams of a rily, which 
stood between two rivers, and in Ihe midst of 
groves of pnlm-trc'S. They may havo heen 
the Babylonians, and ilie bas-ri lief:' may havo 
recorded Ihereconqui sl of their city after one 
of Ihose rebelliiins. alluiled to in liislorv, in 
which they had thrown off tho Assyrian yoke. 
Another subdued nation ha 1 castles built on 
lofty mountains, and. in the midst of forests. 
Sime cities captured by ihe Assyrians, at this 
period, were Imili on ihe hanks of rivers, in 
the midst of vineyards, ami on mountains 
elolheil with lire or pines. The fir, which 
i does not grow, as far os I am aware, in tho 

(.t' Jnscphiiettib. i\., c. It st,-ilce ttiat Sli.xtmanescr 
xi'arrcd ngiiinal Tyre w ben Etiilams «a» king. Ac- 
eoriling to Ueiuiniter. ae quoteit by Ibe Jewish histo- 
ri.xn Ilie Assyrian monarch siilMiuisi liie wTinle ol 
Ptiirniela. flic Tyrian.s tniving revolted, Stialiiiane- 
aer attacked tlumiwilli sixty vesselsaiid eight tmmired 
rowers, rurnished Iiy tin' iuliabilants of Ihe oltier 
maritime cities. Ttie Tyrians, however, engaged 
this large Beet with only twelve galleys, comptetaly 
dispersed it, and look live liundre'l men prisoners. 
Ttie As.syrians llien invested itie city for live years, 
eutling olT llte, eommunieation of tin’ inbabtlants 
w'itti llie rivers and wells winch turaished ttveax 
witli freslt water. Eusebius, quoting from Abyde- 
nus, states tliat Sennaelieriti liefealed Ilie Greek 
fleet on Ilie Cilieian coast. Tlie wliole passage is cu- 
rious, ns connect ng Bennachorib witli a Sardanapa- 
lus of history . and attributing to him tlie building 
of Tarsus, in the form of Babylon, with the Cydnus 
running tlirough Uie centre. 
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nioanUins of Kurdistan, seems to indicate a 
country far to the nortli of Assjiia I’roper. 

On the wnlL-' of otto chamber the Assyrian 
warriors were represented taking by assault I 
a city built in thu midst of mountains and 
forests. The walls were defended by men 
armed witli spears and bows, and carrying 
small square shields. They wore clothed in 
short tunics, descending to the knee, and 
conllind at thu waist by a girdle. Their 
hair was gathered in a hunch at the back of 
the head, or was cut short. The women 
wore long rol)US, ornajiiented with fringes. 
Their hair was either confined by a fillet 
po-Ssing round the temples, or was complete- 
ly concealed by a hoo<l, which, covering the 
head and lower part of the face, fell over the 
shoulders. When driven away captive by 
the Assyrians, they carried their children 
with them, and bore in their bauds vases, 
howls, and skius filled w ith water or provi- 
sions. 

In the sculptures of Kotiyunjik, sheep, 
goats, and horned cattle were frequently in- 
cluded amongst the spoil taken from the ain- 
quored nations. From a burning city, con- 
taining large buildings several stories in 
height, the Assyrian warriors wore represent- 
ed hurrying away, with vasos, chariots, 
couches, beds, horses fully capaiisoned, and 
various other objects, the nature of which I 
could uot delenniiie, as the bas-reliefs had 
been greatly injured. Women riding upon 
mules, and mules laden with booty, were 
also introdiia'd into a procession of captives. 

Such being the conquered nations, as re- 
presented in the Nineveh sculptures, it may 
not be uiiinlercstirig to inquire whether tho 
Assyrians ihemsolvos, or their enemies, can 
be idenlifiod witli any of the races portrayed 
on Egyptian munumenls. 

Tho Sharu of tho Egyptian paintings, in 
the form of their features and in their dress, 
have some resemblance to tho Assyrians, 
with whom Sir Gardner Wilkinson is inclined 
to identify them. They could not, how- 
ever, have been the Assyrians poririiycd on 
the most ancient monuments of Niniroud. 
The high pointed helmet or cap, with lappets 
protecting tho ears, the ear-rings and other 
ornaments in the form of a cross, and tho 
cross-belt over the breast, are all peculiarities 
of costume marking the sculptures of Khor- 
itadiad and Kouyunjik, but never seen in the 

(If lieoandrr, as quoted by Josephus (tib. lx., 

tl), mentions tfiu conquest of a nation rafted the 
Kluati by Elulieus, lung of Tyre. They miulbave 
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earlier sculptures. Tho Sham were, more- 
over, armed with falchions, and short swords 
of a peculiar shape, which I have not met 
i with in the Assyrian bas-reliefs. 

The Khiia, or Shela. of the Egyptian in- 
scriptions were an Asiatic people, wearing a 
large cap and a long looso robe with open 
sleeves, and capos covering the shoulders. 
They are sometimes represented with oblong 
or square shields. They fought both on fool 
and in chariiils, which carried three persons, 
like those of Assyria, and they lived in walled 
cities. Mr. Birch identifies them with tho 
('.halda’atis ; and that they iiihaTiited a coun- 
try near Assyria Proper may be inferred, by 
Iheir being generally named with Naharaina 
and Singara.(l) They ri'semblo a people 
whoso conquest by the Assyrians is recorded 
in the bas-reliefs of Kliorsabad and Koiiy- 
unjik, and who, tike the Khita, inhabited 
castles, carried stpiare or oblong shields, and 
wore hoods over their lieads. 

The Shairulana of the Egyptian monu- 
nicftls have many peculiarities in common 
with the Assyrians of the most recent bas- 
reliefs of Nimroiid ; but the helmet, orna- 
nienteil w ith horiisaml surmounted by a crest, 
consisting of a hall on a small shaft, is not 
Assyrian. They curried a nuind sliield, a 
long spear, a javelin, and a pointed sword ; 
and w ore a short dress, over which was a coal 
of mail, or a cuirass of broad metal plates 
overlaying each other, adapted to the form 
of the body, and secured at the waist by a 
girdle. They allowed Iheir hoards to grow, 
and had large ear-rings. Their features were 
distinguished by a proiiiinont aquiline nose, 
and their cumploiion was lighter than that 
of lhcF.gyplians. (2) ThoTokkari.or Tekaru, 
also, bear some rcsoniblance to a people re- 
presented in the Assyrian sculptures, both in 
their arms and dress, and in the shape of the 
carls drawn by oxen. 

Mr. Birch isinclincd to identify the Rulou- 
nu, or l.odan -nu, of iho statistical tablet ot 
Karnak with the Cappadocians, or Letico- 
Syrians. inhabiting the country to the north 
and south of the Taurus ; who, ho conjec- 
tures, are also represented at Kliorsabad. 
Their physical characteristics in tho Egyptian 
sculptures arc a light complexion, brown oc 
red hair, and blue eyes ; and Ihoy bring 
horses, chariots, rare woods, ivory, gloves, 
a bear, and gold and silver vases, with the 

been a maritime people, for the Tyrians arc said to 
have sailed against them. 

(a; WilUason’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. i., p. UI. 
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bead of Baal. They wore tight drosses, ap- 
parently of wool, fastened in front with a 
buckle, and carried objects like long gloves. 
That the Ruten inhabited a country adjoining 
the Assyrians may be inferred, from their 
being mentioned in geographical lists be- 
tween Naharaina (.Mesopotamia), and Singara 
(Sinjar). Amongst the spoil represented as 
brought from a conquered city at Khorsabad, 
is the chariot closely resembling, in its yoke 
and four-spoked wheels, that seen at Thebes 
amongst the other objects of tribute of this 
people. 

It is singular that the name of Assyria can- 
not be satisfactorily identified as that of a 
conquered nation on any Egyptian monu- 
ment. (1) With the exception of the statis- 
tical tablet of Karnak, in which, as it has 
been seen, Nineveh appears to be mentioned, 
there is no record of any expedition under- 
taken by the Egyptians beyond Mesopotamia 
into Assyria Proper. Naharaina, and the 
Euphrates, seem to have been the boundaries 
of their conquests. Assyria may have been 
at that period too powerful to invite invasion ; 
ora campaign against it, proving unsuccess- 
ful, may not have been recorded. Among the 
people beyond Syria, subdued by the Egyp- 
tians, are only mentioned the inhabitants of 
Naharaina and Singara, and the Khita, and 
the Ruten ; and, unless either of those na- 
tions include the Assyrians, wo must infer 

(I) At Medinat Haboo there ippean to be, amongtl 
other namea of conquered Aiiatic nationt, “ Atur," 
which Mr. Birch coiinecta with Alani, Aturia; but 
the reading ia, I believe, doubtful (Memoir on the 
Statistical Tablet or Karnak, p. M.) 

(t) I am indebted to Mr. Birch Tor the rollowing 
note with regard to tlie varioua people mentioned 
in the text. “ DilTerent opiniona exiat aa to whom 
the Sbaru or Kharu are to be rereircd. They cannot 
be Aaayriana, for in one of the hieratic papyri (Se- 
lect Papyri, Ixxxiv., I. n,) the wnler aUtn, ' thou 
but a galley going to the Sbaru.' w hich would ap- 
parently refer to a galley coaaling along the Me- 
diterranean, probably for the uke of wine, which 
In another papyrua ia eapeclally alluded to u their 
product. (Select Papyri, pi. xevii., 1. 1 .) Tbeear- 
lieat mention of them ia in the alatialical tablet of 
Eamak, in the reign of Tbothmealll., when they 
supplied Egypt with bowa. (Birch, Gallery, p. S8— 
Its, and ^tiatieal Tablet.) They are the Syri or 
Syriana. Oaburn (Ancient ^ypt, p. ST,) suppoaea 
tlie name to be Tyre, which is nearly the same. Ac- 
cording to Dr Uln-VstAn Attempt to aacertain Uie 
Letters of the Hiuoglyphic Alphabet, p. *S,)ilia 
Kbelbon, XaAv'jSwv or Aleppo. The necklaces and 
ear-rings are probably in the shape of Ihegoddeaa 
Astarte. or Aabtarolh. The name ia distinct from 
Tyre, writlen in hieroglyphics ‘ Turu,’ and from 
Khaleb, wrilteo with very di^rent symbols. From 
their marUime poaiUon they were probably Syrians 
ingeoeral. The Kbit* were probably a McaopoUt- 
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that the Sinjar formed the limits of thd 
Egyptian exp^itions in this part of Asia. 
The Ruten and the Khita may, perhaps, be 
identified with some of the tribes with whom 
the Assyrians themselves were at war ; but 
in the Egyptian sculptures we do not find 
those poculiarilies in the costume, and in the 
forms of the ch,iriots and horso-furnitiire, 
which would satisfactorily connect the people 
represented with the inhabitants of Ninevelr. 
It can scarcely be doubted that had the Assy- 
rian warriors of the early Nimroud bas- 
reliefs been amongst the Egyptian captives, 
these distinctions would have been carefully 
portrayed. Nor, it will be remembered, does 
the name of Babel, or Babylon, more than 
once occur in the great statistical tablet of 
Karnak ; whilst Singara and Naharaina are 
continually included amongst the conquered 
nations. Neither is there any mention of the- 
great cities situatwl between Nineveh antT 
. Babylon, and in Susiana, nor of the rivers 
flowing into the Tigris after its passage 
through the Taurus. These facts appear to 
prove that the Egyptians had not, at an early 
period, carried their conquests into Assyria 
Proper, Babylonia, or t'.haldma, although 
there are strong grounds for suspecli.ig that 
they were not unacquainted with theinhabil- 
ants of those countries, b:tl that, on the con- 
trary, they had felt the influence which the 
Assyrians exercised over Asia. (2) 

mian people. They hare beenconjeclurwl to be the 
I Scylbiaiift(Champullion, Lettres EcriUr^i, p. 151,504,) 

! Ihe Shelhites or Moubiles (Osburn, Ancirnl EKypt, 

I p. lai,) the UittiteA (of. B4in5en, .EpyplcuR Stelle, 

; bucb i., S. 480.) and (he Culbarana or MeM)[>oUnila 
; (Bireh, Gallery, p. 89). For the ruaROiis fur «uppo8* 

1 inK them to be the Cuthsans, Casdiin, or CUaldicanM, 
see the Statistical Tablet of Karnak, p. 3} and 35. 
The Shairulana are always described as a maritimo 
people, as * the Shairutana of the Sua.’ (Champ. 
Hon. ^ypt.q pi. ccciii.f No. f .) They oppoar at the 
time of The nineteenth dynasty ns allies or enemies 
of the Pulusatu, or Philistine*. They have been con- 
jectured to be the Sidonlans COsbum. Anc. Ettyp., 
p. 408): ond the helmet has been supposed to be 
surmounted by the disk and crescent o( AsUrtc. All 
thU is, however, doubtful, and another way of 
writing Sidon (not to object to the inlnxliiclion of r,) 
occurs in the historic papyri. Did the * Great Lake/ 
or * SeOq’ refer to the Caspian ? The people called by 
Sir Ganlner Wilkinson Takaru arc of the same race 
as the PhUistioes. There is some dlfUculty about 
the reading of this name, whether Fikaru, orTakarut 
orTakalu. They have been conjectured to be the 
Philistine people of Ekron. (Osburn. Anc. Egypt., 
p. 440.) The people of Naharaina are once repre- 
sented ill the monuments of Egypt, In a tomb at 
Gournah. Their heads are bound with a slmiilo 
Allet; they arc dressed In ample garments, and have 
long beards, resembling the other Semitic races^ 
Their tribute is gold and sityer vases, ‘luc tomb is 
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Private Lite ot the Anyriani.— Public Fcalivals — 
Hutic.— Manulacturea — Embroideriea and Carpels. 
—Uctals — Gold and Silver.— Iren and Cupper.— 
Ivory. — Glass. — Apricullure.— Domesllc Animals. 
—Wild Animals.— The Liun.—Tbe W ild Hall.— The 
Ibex.— Hunlint;.— Parka or Paradises.- Wild Ani- 
mals brought as Tribute.— The Bactrian Camel, 
Elephant, and Bhinoeeros.— Monkeys and Apes.— 
BIrdB.—FIsh.— Trees. 

The monuments hitherto discovered in 
Assyria furnish us with few dolails illuslral- 
ing the private life and domestic rconoiny of 
those who raised them. The bas-reliefs are 
mostly public records of conquests, triumphs, 
and groat religious ceremonn s. .As they were 
placed in palaces and temples, they could, of 
course, but refer lo national events; noolhei's 
being worthy of so conspicuous a position. If 
any memorial of the private life of an indivi- 
dual were preserved, or if his peculiar pro- 
fession or trade were indicated, it must have 
been in his own dwelling nr in his tomb, as 
in Egypt. Hitherto only the public buildings 
of Assyria have been discovered, and we have 
consequently only the public records. If the 
interiorsof honsesand llieoecupnlionsof their 
inmates are represonled in the bas-reliefs, 
they are casually intrndiice.il, to illiislralc or 
to convey more fully the meaning of the ge- 
neral subject. Thus within the wall.s of 
castles belonging to the Assyrians, or i apliir- 
ed by them, are scon buildiugsand tents. The 
inhabitants arc slaying sheep, ami engaged 
in domestic occupations, sealed and convers- 
ing together, feeding their horses, and pre- 
paring ihoir couches. But these details are 
all made subservient to the main action, 
which is the siege or liiumph. (I) 

With such scanty materials at our com- 
mand, wc can scarcely venliire to form any 
conjecture as to the manners and private life 
of tile Assyrians. The subject must be de- 
ferred until ftiiThur discoveries have supplied 
us with additional infnrninlinn. 

From casual notices in the Bible, and in an- 
cient history, we learn that the Assyrians, as 

of the age of Tbothmes IV., and ellhpr repre- 
Mnta an event of that, or «f the precedlnit, relpn, 
(Champ. Monuni., tome II., pi. cl>.) Alur it the 
Egypllan word lor ‘river;' it suggests that Aturia 
and Assyria mesnl the ‘ land ot the river.’ The name 
ot Assuar in the Select FapyrI, as a country con- 
quered by the Egyptians iPl. Ivii., 1. 6; Hincks's 
Attempt, p. M, I is not ceilainly ideiililled with As- 
syria." 

(0 In the Assyrian sculptures attendants are Tre- 
quently Introduced carrying veisels and skins, pro- 
bably containing provisions. It may be observed 
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well as those who .succeeded them in the em- 
pire of Asia, were fond of public entertain- 
ments and festivities, and that they display- 
ed on such occasions the greatest luxury and 
magnificence. The As.syrian king, called 
Nabuchodonosor in the book of Judith, on re- 
turning from his vicloiious expedition against 
Arphaxad, feasted with his whole army for 
one hundred and twenty days. The same is 
related by the Greek aiiihors ofSardanapalus, 
after his great victory over the combined 
armies of the Modes. Tho book of Esther 
describes the splendour of tho festivals given 
by the Babylonian king. Tho princes and 
nobles of his vast dominions were feasted for 
one hundred and eighty days ; and for one 
week all liio people of Susa assembled in tho 
gardens of his palace, and wore served in 
vessels of gold. The riehi st tapestries adorn- 
ed the halls and tents, and the most costly 
couches were prepared for the guests. (2) 
Wine was served in abundance, and women, 
including oven tho wives and concubines of 
the monarch, were frequently present to add 
to the inagnificcncc of the scene. According 
to Quintus Curliiis, not only did hired female 
performers exhibit on these occasions, but 
the wives and daughters of tho nobles, for- 
gelling their modesty, danced before iho 
gucsls, divesling themselves even of their 
garments. (3) Wine was drunk immode- 
rately. When Babylon was taken by tho 
Persians, the inhabitants were celebrating 
nne of their great festivals, and even the 
guards were intoxicated. (4) Tho Babylonian 
king, ignorant of the approaching fate of bis 
capital, and surroundud by one thousand of 
his princes and nobles, and by his wives and 
concubines, drank out of tho golden vessels 
that had been carried away from tho Jewish 
icrnpU'. (.')) On Iho walls of the palace at 
Khorsabad was a bas-relief representing a 
public feast, probably in celebration of a vic- 
tory. Men were seen seated on high chairs 
with drinking-cups in their hands; whilst 
allendants were bringing in bowls, goblets, 
and various fruits and viands, for the ban- 

thal tlie skins are tied precisely as they are to thia 
day In Mesopotamia — the two eilremities being 
faticoed by the opposite ends of one string. 

(S) Esther, i. ; Daniel, v. 

(3) That it was tubteqiienlly the custom of the 
Persians to introduce their wives and concubines at 
ibeir public banquets, is shown by the anecdote of 
Amyntaa and the PertUn ambassadors, related by 
Hcrodotos. (Lib. 5., c. IS.) 

(i) Xenophon, Cyrop. vii. s. ; Scrod., 1. i., e. IM. 

(s) Daniel, V. 3, 
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quet. At Nimroud part of a similar bas-rolief 
was discovcrod. 

Music was not wanting on Ihoso occasions. 
It is probablu that tlio Assyrians, tike Ihu 
Egyptians, bad various musical instruments; 
only two kinds, however, are represented in 
the sculptures— a drum and a sort of trian- 
gular harp or lyre, winch is held between iho 
left arm and the side, and apparently sus- 
pended from the neck. Thu strings of this 
harp, nine or ten in nunibor. aro strWched 
between a tial board and ati upright bar, 
through which they pass. Tassels are ap- 
pended to the ends of the strings, and tho 
bar itself is generally .siirmounlcMl by a small 
hand, probably of metal or ivory. The in- 
strument was struck with a plectrum luTd in 
tho right hand ; llielefl appears to have been 
used either to pull tho strings, or to pritdiico 
notes by pressure. Like the Egyptian harp, 
it had no cross-fiioce between the upright bar 
and the flat board or basi' : it is diftlcult, 
therefore, lounderstand how tho strings could 
have liecu sufticiently tightened to produce 
notes. (1) 

In describing the dross of the Assyrians, I 
luive hud occasion to allude to their skill in 
tho manufacture of linen and wiKillen stulTs, 
which wore dycsl, and embroidered nut only 
with a variety of beautiful ornaments, hut 
with gMiips of human ligures and animals. 
Of all Asiatic nations, the Babylonians were 
most noted for the weaving of cloth of divers 
colours. In these stulfs gold threads were 
introduced into tho woof of many hues. (2) 
Ainongsl those who traded in “ blue clothes 
and embroidered work” with Tyro were tho 
merchants of Asshur or Assyria, (il) and that 
the garments of Babylon were brought into 

(1 1 Ttierc iR a representation of ttiismusir.'il inslni- 
roent in llie i).n»-rc'iitr of the king sinniling over llie 
crouctiing lion, nowin tho Hrilisli Museum. The 
god which Mr. Birch conjeeturestobe Baai (Gaiiery, 
tig. 80 ), is represented at Talmis playing on a triaii- 
KUiariyre. (Hoseliini, M.C., Teste, tom. iii., p. 49, 
tav. ann.) 

(s; Pliny, viii. 48. 

(3) EiekicI, svvii. 94. 

(4) Joshua, vii. 91. Aelian eonresses to Joshua 
that “when he saw amonu Uie sfioils a tjoodltt Bo- 
bfflonhh qurment, and two iiundred shekels of silver, 
and a wedge ot goldortlfly shekels weight, he covet- 
ed, and took them." 

(5) Judges. V. 30. 

(B) According lo Plutarch, Calo, receiving as a le- 
gacy a Babylontsii garment, sold it, heeansc loo 
cosily for a ritizen to wear. Arech,on the Kiiphrales, 
was long celcbralnl for ill looms. Some Raliylonlan 
curtains and draperies were sold, according io Pliny, 
for nearly £7000. 

(7) Arrian, vi. 99. Tbe carpets of Babylon, worked 
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Syria, and greatly oslccmed at a very early 
period, wo learn from their being clas.scd 
amongst the most preeinus articles of spoil, 
even with gold, in tho lime of J.ishua. (4) 
They forinod, perhaiis, “ the dyed allireand 
embroKleicd work” so frequently mentioned 
in Ihe Scriptures as the garnieuls of princes, 
and the most costly gifls of kings. The or- 
namenls and figures upon them in.iy either 
have been dyed, worked in Iho loom, or em- 
broid rod with Ihe nnedle, like •* ihe prey of 
divers colours of newlle-work, of divers 
colours of needlework on both sides.” (5) 

The cotton mamifaclures of Babylon were 
ns remarkable for brilliancy of eolour as fine- 
ness of te.vture. and i'liny attributes Iho in- 
venlion of cotlon-woavinglo .Scmirainis. The 
silken robes of Assyria were equally esteem- 
ed. The looms of Babylon niainlained iheir 
celebrity long aflor the fall of the Assyrian 
empire — even to the time of the Bmnan su- 
premacy. (6) 

The c.irpels of Babylon were no less prized 
than her other manufacliirps. Like ihe .Assy- 
rian mbes, they appear lo have been em- 
broidered with figures of animals and Honors. 
A purple carpel covered the tomb of Cyrus, 
and on Ihe bed upon which Iho body was 
placed wore Ikihvlonian garnienis, c-arpols, 
and purple drapery. (7) 

These mamifaclures probably formed one 
of the principal branches aif trade of " this 
land of traffic and city of merchants.” (8) 
T he Babylonians ami Assyrians carried on a 
considerable commerce wiih India, and the 
cosily produce of lhatpeninsula wasconveyed 
through the Babylonian territories lo Ihe most 
dislaiil regions ol Syria, whence it was dif- 
fused over wesicrn Europe and Asia Minor. (9) 

Vkilh \sondcrful aniinalti.arcdcscnbrd by Athrno?u5, 
V., p. W. From IVrsia Ihry pa^Rvd inlo Grei'ce. 
(vKftibyl. AKam., 898, »»9, 913, 925; Arislophanf** 
Ratiti*, 1. 935; AHstol. Fhy». Ausc. iv; Menander, 
apmi Athen. li., p. 484, 500. Tbe Parthians appear 
lo have preserved Uic art of tiicse mamiracturea 
iPUny, 1. viii., c. 73 , for which the modem Per- 
Mnuaand the inhabiUnls of the Kurdish mountains 
are still eminenliy distiiiyuisbed. 

(8) Fjicktel. xvii. 4. 

(9) Heercn has fully and ably deseribod the oatare 
and extent of the commerre of the Babylonians in 
bis Essays on the Policy and Commerce ol the An- 
cients. The commercial route from India lo Syria 
was first to tho Sabau and Dedan on the soulhem 
and eastern roast of Arabia. (Isaiali, lx., 6; Eseklel, 
xxvH., t5 and 20 .) It then passed IhrouBb the Ger- 
rhnpi. (Diod., iii., 41 ; Strabo, xv,) North of the 
Dedan, the route lay IbroiiBh Thema (Isalnli, xxi.. 
<4; Job, Vi,, 49; Jeremiah, xxv., 93, xlix., 7, 8; 
Ezekiel, xxv.. IS); from thence to the land ol Kedor. 
(Isaiah, lx. 7.) 


C^OOglt; 
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The Assyrians were no less celebrated for 
their skill in working metals than for their 
embroideries. (1 } Their mountains furnished 
a variety of minerals— silver, iron, copper, 
and load, and perhaps even gold. Iron, the 
most useful of all metals, was the one which 
most abounded, and which could bo most 
easily procured, as soon as the process of ex- 
tracting it from the ore was known. I have 
ohserverl that it is found in great quantities 
scattered on the sides of mountains, three or 
four days’ journey from Mosul. Amongst the 
objects of tribute enumerated in the statistical 
tablet of Karnak. iron is mentioned as brought 
to the Egyptians almost exclusively by the 
inhabitants either of Assyria Proper, or of 
the countries immediulely adjacent — by the 
Tahai, the Kuten-nii, and the Asi. It was ge- 
nerally exported in the form of bricks or pigs, 
but also occasionally in the ore. The same 
nations, particularly the Tahai, olTored gold, 
silver, tin (f). copper, brass, load, and anti- 
mony (?). These metals were not only 
brought in the rough st.ate, or. if gold and 
silver, in rings, but even nianiil'aclured into 
vases of beatitiful form. Mr. Birch remarks : 

The silver voecs of the Tahai are a remark- 
able tribute, as they show an excellence in 
working niot.ils among those pciple; indeed, 
the an of toreutic work in Asia influenced so 
largely even the (ireek world at a later period, 
as to rival and gradually supersede the lictilc 
painted vases of the Oreeks.” And he then 
mentions “ the offciings of vases of gold and 
silver, with handles, and feet, and covers in 
the shape of animals, such as the bull and 
gazelle (or? wild goal), kneeling Asiatics, the 
heads of lions, goats, and oven of the god 
Baal.” All these are pure Assyrian emblems. 

(I) It was tlia custom of the Batiylonfans, as wc 
learn from Jcrenimli, xxiv., I, In carry away the 
smitlis and rarpcnlcrs of a conquered nation. It is 
prob:di|e, tliiwton'. lli.rl whilst the Assyrians them- 
selves were skilful in various oi ls, tlii’V had also eiil- 
leclcd Uarellier diiriiip their conquests expert work- 
men from all parts of Asia. 

(*i3 Samuel, viii., to, and I Chron. xviii.,so. 

(») Sardanapalus is saidlo have placed one hundreil 
and any golden Iwds, and as many lahles of the 
same metal, on his funeral pile, besides gold and 
silver vaR's and ornaments in enornions quanti- 
ties, and purple and n>any - eolonrad raiments. 
(Atlienwus, lib. xii.i When Nineveh wastaken.it 
contained, according to some abeuni Irailitions, 
xxa.ooo.ooo.ooo sterling in gold: The spoiler might 
well have exclaimed, ‘‘Take ye the gold, lake ye llie 
atlrer — the riches of Nineveh sre tiiexliausUble — tier 
vases and precious fnmiture are inllnite." fNaham, 
ii., 9 ) That this precious metal, however, was roost 
plentiful, we can scarcely doubU The statue of gold 
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The vase in the form of a lion’s head, pro- 
bably similar to that represented in the sculp- 
tures o'f Khorsabnd, is particularly alluded to 
amongst the offerings of the Tahai. The 
tribute obtained by the Egyptians from Na- 
haraina. or MosopolamiB, consisted of vases 
of gold, silver, and copper, and precious 
stones, and vases of gold, silver, and brass 
wore the presents brought by the prince of 
northern Syria to David. (2) 

Gold is not now, I believe, known to exist 
in the mountains of Kurdistan. As, both 
according to sacred and profane authors, it 
was collected in such extraordinary quantities 
in Nineveh and Babylon, and as it is gene- 
rally included in the Egyptian inscriptions 
amongst metals brought from that part of 
Asia, it is to be presumed that mines of it 
w ere once worked within the .\ssyrian domi- 
nions. (3) It was used by the Assyrians, as 
I h.ivo already mentioned, in their arcliilec- 
liiral ornaments, bricks and tiles of gold and 
silver being even placerl in the exterior walls 
of their palaces. (1) That they were at a very 
early period acquainted with the art of gild- 
ing IS proved bv the remains of very thin 
gold leaf, found not only on the ivories and 
on bricks, bill even under the great throne 
or altar in the north-west palace, where it 
must have been deposited during the build- 
ing of the edilirt*. (.")) 

Silver is fotmd in the mounlains of Kur- 
distan, and mines of it are still worked by the 
Turkish government near the frontiers of 
ancient .Assyria, and in Armenia. It is very 
probable that others exist in a country whoso 
mineral riches have not been explored. 

Although the precious metals were known 
at a very early period, even Abraham, a 

raised by Nebnehadncxzar in the plain of Dark was 
so cubits liigh, and 6 ln*oad. {Daniel, iii., t .) He- 
rodotus .and Diodi rns describe the statues of tins 
metal in Hie leniple ol Reltrs, at Itabyton. The base 
of the table. Hie si'al of ttie llirone, and an altar on 
nhie.li sacrillees were offered, were all of Hie purt«l 
gold. Xerxes carried .away the golden statue of the 
god, twelve cubitainheight, wbicli his father Darina 
had not ventured to telie. (Herod., I. i., c. (91.) 
According to Uiodorua, the value of Uie gold taken 
from tlic temple of Belut alone by Xerxes iimounled 
to aliove 73aO Attic talents, or £31 ,600,000 iterling 
money ! 

(A) Tima Uie walls of Ecbatana were partly plated 
with gold and silver. (Herod., I. i., c. 08.) 

(5) Gold and silver ‘‘ spread ipto plates“ are men- 
tioned In Jeremiah amongat the objects of trade 
bronghtfrom Upbaiand Tirahlali (eh. x., ver.O); 
.and Solomon's llirone was partly overlaid with gold, 
as was alio the iiMide of hn temple. (I Kings, vi., 
33, and X. 18.) 
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- dweller in Icnts,, being rich in gold and 
silver, (1) no coins have been discovered 
amongst Assyrian ruins, nor is there any- 
thing in the sculptures to show that the As- 
syrians were acquainted with money. Metals 
ill their rough state, or in bars or rings, may 
have been passed by weight, or, if precious, 
in ring-ingots, or as gold dust, in exchange 
for merchandise, and in other transactions, 
but not as stamped coins or tokens. (2) It is 
remarkable, that no coin has yet been disco- 
vered in Egyptian ruins; nor is coined 
money represented in the Egyptian sculp- 
tures. (3) 

Copper mines, worked at a very remote 
period, probably by the Assyrians themselves, 
still exist in the mountains within the con- 
Dnes of Assyria. This metal appears to have 
been extensively used by the Assyrians, both 
for ornaments, and in the construction of 
weapons and tools. It was inlaid into their 
iron helmets, and formed part of their ar- 
mour. Daggers and the heads of arrows 
were frequently made of it, mixed, it would 
appear, with a certain quantity of iron, and 
hardened, as in Egypt, by an alloy of tin. 
The tools of the sculptor were probably of 
some such combination ; but as the Egyp- 
tians appear to have been acquainted, at a 
very early period, with steel, and to have 
used it, as well as bronze, in sculpturing 
Slone, marble, and granite, it may be in- 
ferred that the Assyrians wero not ignorant 
of this useful form of iron. The soft lime- 
stone of their monuments would not, how- 
ever, like the granite of Egypt, require a very 
highly tempered instrument. But the black 
basalt is hard, offering considerable resistance 
to the tools of the sculptor, and wo find, con- 
sequently, that the Assyrian statues in this 
material are less carefully finished than the 
bas-reliefs of alabaster. 

Antimony is, I believe, found in the Kurd- 
ish mountains ; but 1 am not aware of the 
existence of tin within the limits of Assyria. 

(1) Genesis, xiii.,S. 

(a) The money mentioned in the Bibie is alw.^ys 
passed by weight. (Genesis, xliii., 2i.) 

(3) The earliest mention in authentic liislory of n 
coin current in the Persian dominions is in Herod,, 
lib. iv., c. 166; although the same author declares 
(lib. i., c. 94) that the Lydians were tlie Hi's! people 
who coined money. It was issued by Darius Hys- 
taspes, and called after him “the Daric.*’ It was 
long afterwards celebrated for its purity, and gave 
its name to ail gold pieces subsequently coined in 
Persia, even by kings of the Macedonian race. 

(4) Ezekiel, xxviL, 6. It is possible that some tribe, 
and not the Assyrians, is meant. Mr. Birch conjcc- 
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Slill the Assyrians and the adjoining nations 
must have obtained this motal from their 
own dominions, or from some countrj' to the 
east of them, as it is mentioned amongst the 
objects of tribute brought to the Egyptians 
from that part of Asia. The nations to the 
east of Syria would scarcely have procured it, 
merely for the purpose of an offering, from 
the Phoenicians, who were so much nearer 
Egj pt. The Assyrians wero equally skilled 
in working and casting metals. Amongst the 
copper figures from Nimroud, I must parti - 
cularly mention the lions in solid metal found 
under the fallen bull in the great hall, w hich 
arc of great beauty, and three hollow lions’ 
paws, which apparently formed the feet of a 
throne or couch. 

I have already had occasion to speak of 
their dexterity in can ing ivory, and have 
described the beautiful ornaments in that 
material discovered at Nimroud. Although 
the elephant was not an inhabitant of Assyria, 
but was probftbly brought from India, its 
tusks appear to have been an article of trade 
between Iho Assyrians and the nations to the 
westward. The workmen, too, of A.ssyria 
w ere employed by foreign nations as carvers 
in ivory, and we find the company of the 
Ashurites, or Assyrians, making the benches 
of that material in the Tyrian galleys. (4) 
The Assyrians had already extensively used 
it in the construction of their palaces, and it 
was from them, perhaps, that the Jews 
adopted it in the. decoraiion of their palaces 
and furniture. (5) The human head and 
limbs carved in ivory, discovered at Nim- 
roud, probably belonged to an entire figure, 
llio body of which may have been of wood or 
melol, like the Chryselephantine statues of 
the Greeks, which were of wood inlaid with 
gold and ivory. The Assyrians were ac- 
quainted with the art of inlaying. Blue 
opaque glass, lapis lazuli, and other suli- 
stances of various colours, arc let into the 
ivory tablets from Nimroud. 

tnres lli.nt the PluBnlL'Ians, who appear to have sup- 
plied the Greeks with Ivory ornaments at a very 
early period, may havcchielly derived the elephant’s 
tusk from an indireclcommunication with India and 
Bnctria tlirough A8.oyrin. 

(5) Ahab h.id an ivory house. 0 Kings, xxii., 39.) 
Ivory palaces are mentioned in Psalm xlv..8. And 
compare Amos, iii., is. Solomon made a throne of 
ivory. (1 Kings, x., 18.) Beds of Ivory arc spoken of 
In Amos(vi.,4>. Mr. Birch has collccleil, in his 
Memoir on the Nimroud Ivories (Trans, of R. Soc. of 
Lit., New Series), various instances of the early 
use of ivory amongst the Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks. 
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Thoy had also acquired ihe art of niakiog 
glass. (1) Several small bottles or vases of 
elegant shape, in this material, were found 
at Niinroud and Rouyunjik. One bears the 
name of the Khor.sabad king ; and to none of 
the specimens discovered can wo wiih cer- 
tainly attribute a higher antiquity than the 
time of that monarch ; although some frag- 
iiicnls in the shape of a dagger from a hall of 
the north-west palace of Niinroud may pos- 
sibly be more ancient. The gems and cylin- 
ders still frequently found in ruins prove that 
the Assyrians were very skilful in engraving 
on stone. Many of their seals are most de- 
licately and minutely ornamented with various 
sacred devices and with the figures of animals. 
Those of the Babylonians are mentioned by 
Herodotus, who also describes the heads of 
the walking-sticks in the shape of an apple,a 
rose, a lily, or an eagle. These ornaments 
were probably carved in ivory or in precious 
stones. 

Herodotus alludes to the extreme fertility 
of Assyria, and to its rich harvests of corn, 
the siwd producing, according to his account, 
two or three hundredfold. The blades of 
wheal and barley grew to full four fingers in 
brcjdlh; and such was the general richness 
of Babylonia, that it supplied the Persian 
king and his vast army with subsistence for 
four monllis in the year, whilst the rest of the 
Persian dominions furnished provisions for 
the other eight. (2) This, it must be remem- 
bered, was when the country had hist its in- 
dependence, and had been reduced to a mere 
province. I have already described the mode 
of irrigation by artificial canals derived from 
the Tigris and liuphrates, which inierscct Ihe 
whole of the lower pan of Mesopolamia, and 
the country in the neighbourhood cf the rivers 
in the upper. The Assyrians also used ma- 
chines for raising water from the river, and 
from the canals, n hen it could not be led into 
the fields through common conduits. They 
were generally obliged to have recourse to 
this artificial mode of irrigation, as the banks 
of ihu rivers, and cmscquenily those of the 
canals, were high above the level of the 
water, except during the spring. At that 
season of the year the streams, swollen by the 
melting of the snows in the Armenian hills, 
or by violent rains, overflowed their beds. 

The only representation of an agricultural 
instrument yet found in Assyria or Babylonia 

(I) Pliny atiribulci the invenliun ol ulsaa to the 
Plia'nlciuiu. 

(i) Ilcrod,, 1. i., c. in. 
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is that of a plough, on a black stone from the 
ruins opposite Mosul. (3) It somewhat re- 
sembles in shape that now in common use. 
On the same stone is an altar or low building, 
before which stands a priest, apparently per- 
forming some religious ceremony ; near him 
are the sacred tree, a bull, a heap of com or 
a hill, a palm-tree, and a square instrument 
with a small circle or wheel at each corner, 
the noturc of w hich 1 am unable to determine. 
These sculptures are accompanied by an in- 
scription in the Babylonian character. 

Se.same, millet, and corn, formed ancient- 
ly, as they still do, Ihe principal agricultural 
proiluce of Assyria. Herodotus, who had vi- 
sited this fruitful country, says that he dares 
not menlion the height to which the sesame 
and millet grew. (*] The only oil used in 
the country, according to the historian, was 
extracted from sesame ; and such is now the 
case, although the olive tree is cultivated at 
the foot of Ihe Kurdish hills. 

The palm-tree, whilst grow ing in the great- 
est abundance within the ancient limits of 
the As.syrian empire, docs not now produce 
fruit further north than the junction of the 
Lessor Zab with the Tigris. It is not, indeed, 
found on the banks of the latter river more 
than sixty miles above Baghdad ; but this is 
chiefly owing to the absence of cultivation 
and settled habitations. It is raised inland 
as far north as the small town of Taza Khur- 
mali, which lakes its name, “ the place of 
fresh dates,” from the ripe fruit being there 
first met with on the road from Constanti- 
nople. .Mine drawn due west from this place 
to the Mi-dilerranean would, 1 think, give 
Ihe limits of the growth of the fruit-pro- 
ducing palm. The unproductive tree will 
grow and w ill attain a considerable size much 
further north, even on the southern coast of 
Asia Minor, and in iho south of Italy and 
Dalmatia. That the fruit was exported in 
large quantities from the Babylonian plains, 
as it now is, as an article of commerce, may 
be inferred from palm-wine, or a fermented 
liquor extracted from Ihe dale, being men- 
tioned by Herodotus as the principal cargo 
brought by rafts to Babylon from Armenia. 
Wo find, also, what is probably palm-wine 
included in the statistical table of Kamak 
amongst Ihe tribute offered to the Egyptians 
by the Tahai. 

(Il Now In Ihe postetaion of the Earl of abenleen. 

(t) Lib. I.. c. tai. A Held of millet In the ear 
w«» repreunled on a baa-relief diieovered at Kou- 
yunjik. 
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As the geographical features of Assyria 
are characlerised by lofty mountains rising 
abruptly from the plains, its climate is mark- 
ed by very opposite degrees of temperature. 
The soil being nalnrally rich, its produce is 
cnnsoqncntly as varusl as plentiful. The low- 
lands are parched by a heat almost rivalling 
that of the torrid zone. Aromatic herbs, 
yielding perfonies celebrated by the poets, 
indigo, opium, and the sugar cano,(l) be- 
sides corn and grain of various kinds, and 
cotton and flax in abundance, were raised in 
this region. In the cooler temperature of the 
hills, the nmlberry affonled sustenance to 
the silk-worm, (2) and many kinds of fruit 
trees nourished in the valleys. i\ hen Hero- 
dotus s.ays that the Assyrians did not culti- 
vate the vine, the olive, or the fig. he must 
allude to the inhabitants of the plains. Tho 
vine is represented in the sculptures ; and 
that the As-yrians not only enjoyed the va- 
rious luxuries which those trees afford, hut 
possessed the trees themselves, wo learn, 
from their own general, Itahshakch. who de- 
scribed his country to the Jews as a *• land 
of corn and wine, a land of broad and vitus 
yards, a land of olivi“-oil and of honey." (3) 
Amongst the objects of tribute brought to tho 
Egyptians from the Tahai, and from Naha- 
raina. arc corn, bread, palm-nine, wine, 
honey, incense, and consnrve of dates. (i) 

The domestic animals of the ancient Assy- 
rians were probaMy such as are still found in 
the country. On tho inontiments are seen 
slit-ep, goals, oxen, hoi-si's, mules, and ca- 
mels. In a bas-relief from the centre rif tho 
Nimroud mound, there appearetl to be the 
figure of a dog standing near a lent ; but the 
sculpture was much injured. 1 have not 
found any other reproseniation of this useful 
domestic animal, although hunting scenes 
were portrayed on the walls of Khorsibad. 
Wo learn, however, from Herodotus (.5) that 
during the Persian oceupalion, the number 
of Indian dogs kept in the province of Itaby- 
lon for the uso of the governor was so great, 
that four cities were exempted from taxes for 

(I) Iniiitro and opium arc still ciiUivalrd to tlic 
south or Baplidad. The supnr-caocs. wliicli, tii Uiti 
lime of the Perstan kinas, covm-il tlic tiankaof the 
rivers of Susiaua, have now disappeared; and this 
plant is no longer culUvaled to any extent to the east 
of the Kijphrates. 

(Si Pliny particoiarly mentions silk amongst Uic 
produce ot Assyria. (Lib. ii., c. iS.) 

(I) S Kings, tviii., jj. 

(*) In the tiicratle papyri (Select Papyri, pi. levl. 
as), a drink called neklilaru or nekfiar. a word 
which resembles the celclirated nectar, is said to 
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maintaining them. Neither is the ass re- 
presented in the sculptures; although Hero- 
dotus mentions it amongst the domestic ani- 
mals of the country, and Xenophon amongst 
the wild. (6) The mules of the Koiiyunjik 
bas-reliefs appear to belong to a conquered 
jieople; in a procession of captives, women 
are seen riding on them, and they carry tho 
spoil. They are very correctly dolinealcd, 
and may at once be distinguished from the 
horse. 

Tlie sheep represented in the bas-reliefs are 
of two kinds. One has a large broad toil, 
and is still found in tho country. The tail of 
the other is smaller. .Vs they are amongst 
the spoil, and consequently lielonged to the 
enemies of the Assyrians, they m.iy bo the 
sheep of .Vrahia whieli excited the wonder of 
Hero lotus. “ One," says ho, “ has a largo 
tail, not less than three cubits m length, 
which, if suffered to trail, would ulcerate. 
The shepherds, llicref re, make lilllo carts to 
support it. The other has a tail nearly a cubit 
in breadth.” 

The gnats have long spiral horns. The 
oxen art' evidently of two kinds, one distin- 
guished by horns curved towards the hack of 
the liiM I, the other having horns projecliiig 
in front. It is possible that this distinction 
marks the buff.ilo and common ox, Uf the 
A-syrian hofsi-- I have already had occasion 
to s[«'ak. Although the form of the camel is 
somewhat exagg'-iali il. tho character of the 
animal is f.iilhfnlly portrayed. On the obelisk 
is the two-humped or Haclriaii camel; but it 
evidently cniiic from afar, and was mil a na- 
tive of Assyria I’roper. The one-hurnped 
ramel. as it has been seen, w.is ridden, even 
in war, by a p oj le conquered by the Assy- 
rians ; and as a woman is repiesenled mount- 
ed upon one, it may be conj(s.'ttired that it 
was roinmonly used as a boast of burden. 
When brought as tribute. coUars and orna- 
ments. proimhly of dyed wool, were hung 
round its neck. (7) When niouiilcd. it ap- 
pears to have been guiilcd — as is still Uio 
custom in Arabia— by a simple halter or 

conn- fisrai Saenkar, or Sinjari it is inentioneil with 
oilier lii|uids or cosuii-ties from Uie Anisa. ibe Klilta, 
tbe Aniaur, the Tacliiiuv, and Naliaraina. 

'51 Lib. i., c. HB. The dog is ocrasienatly seen on 
rvllnders; and on a rragment ot an Ivors tabirl in 
tiic llritisti Xluseuni are apparently represented the 
litnil quarters of a greyliound. 

(a; Chariots or carts drawnby asses are mentioned 
in Isaiah ;x\i., 7). 

' 1 ) The clialns and oroamenia, like those worn 
on lire camels’ necks, arc oieiitioued in Judges, viil., 
XI and 2C. 
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head-slall, passing rmmd Iho head and 
jaw. (1) 

Tlio wild animals rcprtscnled in Iho scnlp- 
turos are either natives of Assyria, nr of fo- 
reign countries. Ainongsl Iho former wo 
havo the lion. Iho wild bull, the stag, Iho 
gazelle, the ibex, and Iho hare. 

The lion, as I havo already observed, is 
now rarely found on Iho banks of Iho Tigris 
as far north as Mosul, or even above Uagh- 
dad. That it was originally an inhabilani of 
the country, there can be no doubt. From 
the earliest period it w.vs considered Iho 
noblest of game, and was included amongst 
the wild beasts preservt'd in the paradises, or 
parks, attached to royal residences. On llio 
monuments of Nineveh, the triumphs of the 
king over this formidable animal arc deeinco 
no less worthy of record than his victories 
over his enemies. History and tradition, too, 
have celebrated the prowess of Ninus and Se- 
niiramis in their encounters with the lion ; 
and paintings, representing these feats, adorn- 
ed the palaces of Babylon. The As-yrian 
sculptor evidently delighted in such .subjects, 
in which, indettd, his skill could be eminent- 
ly displayed. He bad carefully studied the 
animal, and whilst he excelled in the deli- 
neation of its form, ho portrayed its action 
and expression with wonderful spirit, faith- 
fully pri'serving its character when springing 
with fury upon its assailant, or dying, pierced 
with arrows, at his feel. (-2) 

The lion of the sculptures is furnished with 
a long and bushy mane. It has been doubled 
whether the ammal wliidi still inhabits the 
comilry has this noble appendage ; but I 
have sc^en more than one on the banks of the 
Karoon provided with it. There is a peculia- 
rity in the Asiatic lion which has not escaped 
the notice of the sculptor — the claw at the 
extremity of the tail. This claw was not un- 

(I) That camels farmed a principal part of the 
flocks of Uic pcoplcancicntly inlmbiling Assyria and 
Cbaldira. we tiavc ample prttof in tlic Bible (Gcncsi.s, 
xxiv., 19); they were posscs.»ed by Abraham (Ge- 
nesis. xii., 16), and by Jacob (Genesis, xxx., 
they were used as beasU of burden (Genesis, xxxi., 
34, and t Samuel, xxv., 17); also, as to this day, by 
couriers and for posts (Eetlier, vlii., to and 14). 
This fleet dromedary was not a ilistinct animal, but 
probalily a camel speelally trained, as tlie hrjin of 
Uie modem Arabs. 1 liave travelled on lliose used 
ill liie Arabian desert, and ttieir speed and powers 
*f endurance are both e<)iially sur|iri.»lng. Hero- 
dotus mentions that tiie eaniels used by a certain 
tribe of Indians were as sw'ilt as horsi-s. (Lib.iii., 
V. tea.) That camels were even sometimes har- 
nessed in chariots, or earls, may, perhaps, be in- 
ferred from isalili, xxi. 7. Tlie earliest mention of 
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known to .incient naturalists. The first men- 
tion of It is found in Iho ('.omnienlary of Di- 
dyninsof Ali'Xandria on the Iliad. In modem 
times its cxislonco was denied, and has only 
been established within a few years. It is 
still, I believe, considered lu be a mere ca- 
sual excrescence, and Is not met w ith iu all 
specimens of the animal. (3) 

The w ild bull, from its frequent rtipresen- 
talion in the bas-reliefs, appears to havo been 
considered .scarceiv le.ss formidable and noble 
game than the lion. The king is setm con- 
tending with it, and warriors pursue it on 
horseback and on fool. In the embroideries 
on Ilia garments of tho principal figures it is 
introduced in hunting .scones, and in groups, 
which appear to havo a mythic or symboli- 
cal meaning. I was at one time inclined to 
think that the bull of Iho sculptures might 
represent the unicorn or raim so often allud- 
ed to in the Scriptures, as an animal re- 
nowned for its .strength and ferocity, and ty- 
pical of power and might. But the unicorn 
of the tWripliires is now, 1 believe, gene- 
rally idmilifiod with a large and fierce anlo- 
lopo. or oryx, inhabiting Arabia and Egypt. 
Professor Migliarini of Florence informs mo 
that the word mini itself occurs in hierogly- 
phics over a figure of this antelope, in an 
Egyptian sculpture ; and ho conjeclure.s that 
the Jew.s derived a knowledge of the animal, 
as well as its name, from the ligyplians. Tho 
bull of the b,is-r,'liefs of Nimroud is evi- 
dently a wild animal, which inhabited .Meso- 
potamia or Assyria. Its form is too faillifully 
delineated to permit of the supposition that 
it is an antelope. U is dislinguislied from the 
domestic ox by a number of small marks co- 
vering the body, and probably intended to 
dcnoic long and shaggy liair. It isreprc-senlod 
with one horn, — as the hoi-ses havo frequently 
only two legs or one ear,— because tho Assy- 

tlie camel in Egypt i* In an infcripHon of the time 
of the nineteenth djnaaty. It i* not represented, 
as far as 1 am aware, on any monument liitfaerlo 
discovered in Uial country. 

(S) The skill of tlic Assyrian sculptor in delincal- 
inji tho lion Is parlicularly show n in the bas-relief 
in the British .Museum. The lion is not represented 
in Hie Assyrian, as in the Egyptian, sculplurca. 
lamed and following the king, or trained to the 
chase. 

(3) Proceedings of the Counoit of the Toologtcat 
Sotitly for l«3i, p 146. Qiplain W. Sniec, in a 
paper on the Maiicless Lion of Gnieral (Trans, of the 
Zool. Soc., vol. 1.. p. 1 69) observes, “in lids tuft (of 
Uic tail! there existinl, subsequently to its arrival In 
England, in tlie oldest of my Hons, a short horny 
claw or nail, timilar in form to, but somew liat larger 
in sixe Uian, tbe one described by kir. Woods.'’ 
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rian sculptor did not attempt to give both in a 
side view of the animal. 

The mention in the Bible of the wild ox (1) 
confirms the conjecture that at some ancient 
period it was an inhabitant of Assyria, or of the 
adjacent countries, although it has long since 
become extinct. Had it been found in the 
plains of Mesopotamia in the time of Xeno- 
phon, he would probably have described it 
when speaking of the wild animals of that 
province. As it is only seen in the oldest 
monuments of Nimroud, and not in those of 
Kborsabad or Kouyunjik, it is possible that, 
when the country bc-camo more thickly 
peopled in the latter period of the Assyrian 
empire, it became extinct. 

On the walls of Khorsabad was represented 
a hunting scene, in which hares and par- 
tridges were introduced as objects of the 
chase. Both still abound in many parts of 
the country. 

The ibex, or wild goat, is an inhabitant of 
the mountains of Kurdistan. (2) The stag is 
found in the forests, and the Assyrian plains 
are covered with innumerable llocks of ga- 
iclles. More than one species of wild sheep, 
only recently known to Kuropcan naturalists, 
haunt the higher ranges of the monniains. 
The ibex was evidently a sacied animal, as 
it is carried by the winged figures, and is 
frequently introduced as an ornanienl. A 
stag, also borne by a winged priest nr divi- 
nity, was spotted like the fallow deer of our 
parks. 

The frequent representation of hunting 
scenes in the Assyrian sculptures is a proof 
of the high estimation in which the chase 
was held by the people. A conqueror and 
the founder of an empire was, at the same 
lime, a great hunter. His courage, wisdom, 
and dexterity were as much shown in en- 
counters wilh wild animals as in martial ex- 
ploits ; ho rendered equal services to his sub- 
jects whether he cleared the country of beasis 
of prey, or repulsed an enemy. The scrip- 
tural Nimrod, who laid the foundation of the 
Assyrian empire, was “ a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord and the Nines of history and 
tradition, the builder of Nineveh, and the 

«) Deut. liv., S. The wild on is included amongst 
tlie animals whose flesh may be eaten by llie Jews; 
and the “wild bull in a net” is also alluded to in 
Isai^, ii„SO. The Hebrew word is rendered “wild 
bull” in the Targums, and “oryx" j in tlie 
Vulgate; some, however, believe Uie animat meant 
to be a kind or antelope. (Gesenius. Lex. in voce.) 

(S) It is possible that the animal 1 have assumed 
to be the ibex is samelimes Uie gaiellc. 
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greatest of the Assyrian kings, was as re- 
nowned for his encounters with the lion and 
leopard, as for his triumphs over warlike na- 
tions. We have seen that the Babylonians, 
as well as the Assyrians, ornamented tho 
walls of their temples and palaces with pic- 
tures and sculptiiros representing the chase; 
and that similar subjects wen; introduced, 
even in the embroideries on their gai^ 
menis. (3) Tho Assyrians were probably also 
the inventors of tho parks, or paradises, 
which were afterwords maintained with so 
much sompluoiisness by the Bersian kings, 
of the Achaemenian and Sassanian dynas- 
ties. (4) In these spacious preserves various 
kinds of wild animals were continually kept 
fur tho diversion of the king, and for those 
who were privileged to join wilh him in the 
chase. They contained lions, tigers, wild 
boars, antelopes, and many varieties of birds. 
As amongst the Persians, the Assyrian youths 
were probably trained to hunting at an early 
age. Xenophon givesan interesting account 
of ihc luiiiling expeditions of the Persians in 
the limn of Cyrus. Tho king was accom- 
panied by half his guaid, each man beiug 
furnLshed with a bow, quiver, sword, shield, 
and two javelins — armed, indeed, as it ho 
were going to battle. That such was also 
tho practice amongst tho Assyrians, is shown 
by the Nimroud bas-reliefs, in which the 
king is always represented as accompanied 
in tho chase by warriors fully equipped ; 
hunting being, as Xenophon declares, tho 
truest method of practising all such things as 
relate to war. (5) 

Tho aninials represented on the obelisk 
were evidently brought from distant coun- 
tries, and presented to the Assyrian king as 
objects of tribute. Tho presence of the two- 
hunipcd camel proves that they came from 
the liast, and not from .\frica. This animal 
is a nalivo of Baciria, or of tho great sieppes 
inhabited by Ihc Talar tribes. It is unknown 
to the Arabs, and is rarely seen to tno nest 
of Persia, except amongst a few isolated fami- 
lies of Turcomans, who now reside in tho 
north of Syria, and who probably brought 

'3) AminianutMarrrll.,lib.xx>i.,c.6; Diod. SIcul., 
lib. ii.; Allien., lib. xii., c. >. 

(t) Xenophon, Cyr., Iib.,i., c. 1; Quint. Curt., lib, 
vii. and viii. Tbeso paradises were storked, not 
only with game of every kind, but with various 
trees, shrubs, and plants; and were watered by nu- 
merous artitleial slreains. The Persian word baa 
passed into various languages, and Is used for the 
llrst abode or man before his fall, as well as for the 
state of eternal happiness. 

(5) Cyrop., lib. l.,c. J. 
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this besst of burden from the north-cast, 
when they first emigrated. 

The small ears of the elephant, on the same 
obelisk, show that the animal is of the In- 
dian and not the African species. (1) 

On Egyptian monuments, the elephant is 
seen, amongst other animals, brought as tri- 
bute by an Asiatic, though not an Indian, 
people, (i) It was probably obtained by 
them from the eastward ; for there is no re- 
cord of the elephant having been indigenous 
in any part of Asia west of the Indus. Al- 
though it appeared in tho Persian armies, 
and might even have been pastured long pre- 
viously in the rich plains of Mesopotamia, it 
originally came from tho Indian dominions 
of the great king. Had it been u.sed in war 
by the Assyrians, it would doubtless have 
bMn so represented in tho sculptures. (3) 

The presence of the rhinoceros on tho 
obelisk further points to tho Indian origin of 
the accompanying animals. It is in several 
respects incorrectly delineated, the sculptor 
having given it hoofs, a mane on the neck, 
and long hair, which appears to have been 
artificially curled like that of the sacred bull. 
Still the general form of tho animal, and the 
shape and position of the horn, clearly iden- 
tify it with the Indian rhinoceros. (A) Spe- 
cimens of this animal were probably rare in 
Assyria, and the sculptor may have drawn it 
from recollection, or only from tho description 
of those who had seen it. This is the car • 
best representation of the rhinoceros with 
which wo are acquainted. 

Tho two animals accompanying the rhino- 
ceros are probably an Indian bull, and a kind 
of antelope. The bull has a collar, ortiamcul- 
ed with tassels, round its neck, and may have 
been a sacred animal. The antelope, from 
■Is size and the shape of its horns, may per- 
haps bo identified wiihtholndian sliikara ;(5) 
although the thickness of tho limbs rather 
denotes a species of wild goat. 

The sculptor has evidently indicated, by 
certain peculiarities, four distinct species of 
monkeys or apes. Immediately behind the 
elephant is a man lending a large monkey 
without a tail, which, if from India, can only 
be identified with the ouran oulan, no other 
monkey found in that country being so dis- 
til Elepbu liidicus. 

(i; Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 
vol. V., p. I7ti vol. i., pi. iv. 

(3) The elephant has net been found represented 
aa a beast of burden on the monuments of Egypt. 
The only African nation who appear to have used it 
in their wars were the Cartbaginlana. 
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tinguished. (6) A man follows with two 
smaller monkeys, one raising itself on its 
hind legs, tho other sitting on the shoulders 
of its keeper. These may be the hounu- 
man. (7) a monkey regarded with some degree 
of religious veneration by the Indi.ms, and 
frequently domesticated by them. They ap- 
pear to bo of the same species as those repre- 
sented in the large bas-relief from Ihe north- 
west palace of Nimrotid, which are covered 
with spots or marks, probably intended to 
denote long hair. 

In a separate group arc two monkeys or 
apes, whose strength and ferocity are indi- 
cated by Ihick chains p.isscd round their 
bodies, and held by keepers. The first raises 
a fore-paw to its mouth; and wears a neck- 
lace of beads. It may be the bnih. (8) tho 
largest of Ihe Indian monkey tribe ; and it is 
not allngcthcr unliko that animal in shape. 
In tho bas-relief it is even larger than the 
man ; but the sculptor probably cxaggeraled 
its size. The other monkey is distinguished 
from the rest by a hood or mane rising above 
the head and falling over Ihe shoulders. This 
pcculiiirity may identify it with' Ihe wan- 
deroo, or maned ape of India. (9) 

The only birds represented on the Assyrian 
moniinienis hilherto discovered aro the eagle 
or vulture, the ostrich and the parlridgo, and 
a few smaller birds at Khorsabad, whose forms 
aro too conventional to permit of any conjec- 
ture as to their species. 

The vulture or eagle — for tho bird is rarely 
delineated with sufficient accuracy to eiiahlo 
us to decide which — is continually seen over 
the heads of the conquerors in bailie, and in 
triumphal processions, and was probably 
considered typical of victory. It is also repre- 
sented feeding on tho bodies of Ihe slain, and 
flying awaywilh the entrails. 

Tho ostrich was only f.aund as an ornamenl 
on tho robes of figures in tho most ancient 
edifice at Nimroud. As it is accompanied by 
the emblematical flower, and is (rcquenlly 
inlroduced on Babylonian and Assyrian cy- 
linders, we may infer that it was a sacred 
bird. 

In sea and river scenes fish and shells are 
iniruduced, but the forms appear to be con- 
ventional ; there arc no distinctions to mark 

(4) Rlilnoccroa unicornis. 

iSj Antelope tJeiinellii. I had once conjectured it 
to be the nylgau of the Indian peninsula. 

ft) Tbc only other monkey witbouta tail is, 1 be- 
lieve, the chimpanzee of Africa, 

(7) Simla Enlellus. 

(8) Simla Memeslrinus. (»} Simla SUenui. 
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any particular species. lu the rivers are 
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seen crahs, eels or water-snake.^, and small 
liinlos. Wlien the sculptor wished toiiidicato 
Hie sea, he made these tish larger, and added 
others, which are only inhahilants of salt 
water, such as the slar-fish. A kind of cr..- 
coihlo IS also represented in the sea- 
pieci-s. (I) 

U ith the exception of the vine, palm, and 
fir, the irees uf the Assyrian bas ielicffl are 
omventimial in their forms. The sculptor 
introduced them merely to .show the nature 
of Iho contitry in which the events recorded 
look place. In general, the Assyrian artist 
appears t.» have heen far less imnute and 
exact in delineating secondary objects than 
the Egyptian, who has carefully presoived 
the character of the details, as ho did that of 
the principal figures in his subject. 

r.llAPTEH VII. 

I'eliaion or Hw Assyrians. -iiisimHions between 

Wnr no, o"’'‘ ~ Salm anisni and 

Wo^liip ot tbe lleaveidv lloitlisi.— lUfnlilv of As- 
s.vrian ami bereJan Systems orSiii-ivorsiiin.-Tbc 
*" ‘ Kmbli'iiis in die Svntnlurt, 

-ItieWinard l-iaiire in tin; Cmic.-Itaal or Betas 
— Ilera, \ . nns, or Aslarte.— Hliea.-.Visroeh. or 
liable lieudeii lioii.— Tiie (irj |ition.— W inued tintls 
and 1 .I 01 IS.— The Sidiim.-Mj ihoioKiiai Piaures 
-symbolieal Fijfures of lizekiet.-Oaniii-s, or the 
.Man-iisii. -Fire.»orslii|). — The .Maai.— Flowers 
and .s.-uTed Eniblems.— intluimeo ul Iteliuioii on 
Pul.lie and I'riialo Life.-llode of lliii ial.-Tomb 
Of sNitius,— Death aud Tumb of Sart]anai'alu>s — 
(k)nrliision. ' 

A goiieral inquiry into the natnro of the 
worshipof the A -syrians would be bi'yoiid tlio 
scope of this work. I will merely point out how 
far their religions system is illiisiraled bv the 
newly discovered monimieiiLs, and wha'i iii- 
fomiatioii, wheti belter understood, they are 
likely to furnish on the subject. As I have 
more than once had occasion to observe, a 
marked disliiiclion may ho traced betwo'en 
tho rehgion of the earliest and latest Assy- 
rians. It is probable that corruptions gra- 
dually crept into their theology. Originally 
it may have bts n a pure Sabiea'iiism, in whicii 
tho heavenly bodies were worshipped as 
mere types uf the pow er and attributes of llie 
suprciuo deity. Of the great antiquity of 
this primitive worship there isabiindanl evi- 
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Hence; and that it originated amongst the 
inliabiianis of the Assyrian plains, we have 
tho iiuilcd toslimoiiy of .sacrial and profane 
history. It obtained the epithet of perfect, 
ami was believed to be the most ancienl of 
re.igious .systems, having precialed even 
that of the Egyptians. 

Outlie earliest nionunients wo haveno traces 
of liro-worship. w liich wasa cbrrupliori of the 
purorfurm ofSahmanisni ; but in the havreliefs 
of Klioisabad and Kouyunjik. as well as on a 
tiinlliluile of cylinders of the same age, wo 
iiaie abundant proofs of its subsequent pre- 
valence in Assyria, .klihongli we may not, at 
present. pos.soss sufficient materials to illus- 
trate the most ancienl SabieanisiTi of the As- 
syrians, wo may, I think, pretty confidently 
Jiidge of the nature of the worship of a later 
period. The symbols and religious ceremo- 
nies represonlfsi at Klior.sabad and Kouyunjik, 
and on the cylinders, are identical with those 
of the ancient monuments of Persia ; at the 
saiiio lime, the sculptures of Pena’polis. iu 
their mythic character, rt^semble in every 
resjiecl those of the Assyrians. Wo have the 
same types and groups to eiiibodv ide.-.s of 
the divinity and to convey sacred subjects. 
\\ hen iho close coiiiiecli.in, in e.arlv ages, 
between religion and art is borne in mind, it 
w ill beat once conceded, that a nation like the 
Persian would n.'t borrow mere funiis without 
attaching to them their original sigiiiliration. 

If even this were mil, as a general rule, the 
case, there is .still at Porsepolis suflicient to 
prove that the religiou.s symholsuf Iho Per- 
sians wiro adopted from the As.svriaiis. Tho 
form of supremo deity (tho winged figure 
within the circle), audllic l}'posof wisdom and 
power, are precisely similar on the monu- 
ments of both people. Moreiiver, Iho testimo- 
ny of Heroilotus leads to the saiiiu conclusion. 

The Persians adore,* says ho, *• tho sun, 
nioon.earlh, firo, water, and the winds, which 
may be termed their original divinities. In 
after limes, from the example of the .A.ssyrians 
and .Arabians, they added L'raaia (Venus) to thu 
nuniber.” From this expression it may bo 
inferred that the w orship of Venus was added 
by both nations to a system identically the 
same.(:J) 


(I) 111 the lilrrnlie papyri ccriutn Ball are men- 
tioned as bmiighl from Ihc Fiiharuta, or Enplirab^ 
to Egypt iSclecl Papyri, pi. lnv., I. 7.), and another 
fish, or listiy suLslaiicc, called "Bura," as comiie’ 
froiii llie lanil of llie areal waters, .MesopolamiaT 
(Ibid., icvi., I. 7.) In ibe same papyrus (Ibid. levii., 
1 *,) are menliooed liorses (htar) and line cattle 
from the SaeiiLar, or Sinjar. 


( 2 ) Tliese faeU show ttial ft is iinneeepsary. wfOi 
lleeren and otlicr German w rilera. to seek for the 
origin of the monsters of l‘crse|Hj|i.s in Haciria and 
eeniral Asia, It has long been a favourite specula- 
tion in Germany to trace ilie source of all religious 
systems to the great table-land of the Asiatic coiiti- 
iienl, from nliciice, aeconling to Ibis Uieory, it 
spread into the lower eouotry, to ihc Persians, and 
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The identity of the Assyrian and Persian 
systems appears also to bo pointed out by the 
uncertainty which exists as to the birth-place 
and epoch of Zoroaster. According to the 
hest authorities, he was a Chaldman, who in- 
troduced his doctrines into Persia and central 
Asia. (1) The Persians thenjselves may 
have recognised the Assyrian source of their 
religion when they declared Perseus, the 
founder of their race, to have been an As- 
syrian, (2) 

The origin of the Chaldajan theology has 
ever been a favourite theme of the poet and 
philosopher. -The Assyrian plains, uninter- 
rupted by a single eminence, and rarely 
shadowed by a passing cloud, were looked up(m 
as a fit {'lace for the birth of a system which 
recognised the heavenly bodies as types of 
the supremo power, and invested llicm with 
supernatural influences. The. wonderful re- 
gularity of their periodical movements, and 
even their effects upon llic physic;d world, 
must have been apparent to the Chaldaoan 
shepherd long bc'foro they became the study 
of the philnsophor and liie priest. Whilst 
ho waichcd his sh.'Cp by night, he maikird 
the stars as they rtvse above the horizon, ami 

their neiglibonrs!. Itul when Persia was a mere 
province, and long Ijerorclieniameisloiin'l amongst 
tlie civilised nations of antiquity, the religions .sys 
Icm o! liic Assyrians was not only perfeeled, Iml 
was railing into decay. Tlic Assyrian empire had 
ocjised to exist beforo its myths and symbols were 
transferred, willi its arts, to ilie walls of t’ersepolis. 

Tile country of Zoroaster, the lime of ids birth, 
the nuliire of Ills (ioelrincs, ami llie nnllienticily of 
those attributed to him. are amongst tlic many dis- 
puted (|iu'slions of ancient Idstory. We must pre- 
fiiimc I tird there were two persons, if not more, of 
the same name, if wewlsli to reeoncile the conflict- 
ing nceounts. According to some, Zoroaster was a 
king of iluetria in the timeof Ninus and Semiramis. 
CeptialiOTi and Moses of f.liorone assert that ho was 
horn on the same day a? Sendramis. Pliny places 
hishirlti many tliousand years before that of Moses; 
whilst others woidd fain bring tlic time of his mi- 
nistry ilown to llio reign of Dui'ius llyslaspcs. Ac- 
cording to Suidas he was u Cdialdaoin. Ttial thellre- 
worship did not originate witli any Zoroaster may 
perhaps l)c inferred from the concurrent testimony 
of ancient authors. Acinirding to a fragment of 
Apolloidiis (69 ed. .Muller), Ninus tauglit the Assy- 
rians to worship tire; and so Mareetlinus (1. g.l), 
“ Cujiis scienllip siMMihs priscis mnlla ox Chulda'oruni 
arcanis Ilactrianusaddidil Zoroaslris. 

(2' Hero'iolus, 1. vi., c. M. Some traditions made 
this Perseus a great astronomer, who instructed men 
in the knowledge ot Itie stars. o' HAioj-, 

Terscus is the sun, says the scholiast in Lycophr , 
V. t8. According to sonic, he married Aslarte, the 
daughter of Bolus. All these traditions point to his 
Assyrian origin. 

(3) Prinoipio Assyrli, propter planiliem mogni- 
tadinemque regionum quos incnlebant, cum coe- 
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learned to distinguish one from another, and 
to invest the most remarkable groups with 
distinct forms. If the attributes of the Deity 
were to be typified, if the limited intellect 
of man required palpable symbols to convey 
ideas which he could not understand in the 
abstract, more appropriate objects could not 
have been chosen than those bright lumina- 
ries whose motions and influences were 
enveloped in mystery, although they them- 
selves were constantly present. The tran- 
sition from this adoration to a national sys- 
tem of astronomy is natural; and it is not 
surprising that the Chaltlteans, having been iho 
first to invest the lieaveiily bodies with sacred 
properties, should also have been the fust to 
cultivate the suhliiiiest of sciences. (3) The 
periodical movements of the heavenly bodic.s 
were ascertained by constant observation, ori- 
ginating probably in religious duties ; their 
causes were investigated, and in process of 
lime those motions themselves were calcu- 
lated and predicted. -At a very early period 
the Assyrian priesi.s were able to lix the date 
of events by celestial phenomena, and to con- 
nect llio public records with them. hen 
Alexander entered Itabylon, he is said to have 

liim ex Omni parte patous el aporlmu intuerontur, 
tr.njcclioiies molu^que stcUanini oli.-rr'aMTUiit. 
CCiirro do IViviii., I. i.) The groatosl of our niodom 
pilots bas Urns boaulifully oonveyort the soulimenl 
ami pbilosophy of this Chaldasm Blar-worsbiii 

“Ciialdipan slioptierds, ranging trackless tldds, 
Iloncalli the concavo of unolomlod .-‘kios, 

Sjuoad like a son, in boiimlloss solitude. 

Look’d on the polar star, n.s on a guide 
And guardian of Ihoir coiu*se, Ibal never closed 
llis stodiast eye. Tlio plaiiolary Five 
Willi a submissive teveronre tlioy tiebeld; 
VValcli’d.rixun the cenlreof tlieir sleeping tlocks. 
Tlitise I'adiant Mercuries, tlial seem'd !o move. 
Carrying llirougli ctber. in perpetual round, 
Deerees and resolutions of llie gods; 

And, by tlicir aspe.els, signifying works, 

Of dim fulurily, to Man reveal'd. 

Tlio. imaginative faculty was lord 
Of ob.servalions natural ; and, llins 
Led on, ttiosc sbeplicrdsniade report of stars 
In set rotation p;uwing to and IVo, 

Belween llie orbs of onr apparent sphere 
And its invisible counterparl. adorn’d 
Willi answering constellations, under earth. 
Removed from all approacli of living sight. 

But prt'senl to tlic dead ; w ho, so llicy deem’d. 
Like those eeleslial messengers, lielicld 
All accidents, and judges were of all.” 

“ Excursion,” book iv. 

The Cbalrtajans maintained their pre-eminence a» 
astronomers until the complete extinction of the 
I Perso-Babytonian empire. Tiiey instructed Tlmles 
and Fylhaporas in the most flourishing period of 
Greec';, and Eudoxus and ArisloUc as Babylon fell ; 
Ptolemy in the second century of the Christian era. 
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been presented with the archives of the em- 
pire, verifled by astronomical calculations, 
which extended over a period of many centu- 
ries ; ( 1 ) and Callisthencs was able to send to 
his relation and friend, Aristotle, the celes- 
tial observations of 1900 years. (2) VVe may 
reasonably suspect that many accounts of the 
astronomical skill of the Chaldaeans are great- 
ly exaggerated ; but us Nabonasser did Gx a 
period by a well-authenticated astronomical 
observation, 745 a. c., it may be inferred 
that long before his time tho priests had ac- 
quired sufQcient knowledge of the science to 
predict and determine certain celestial phe- 
nomena. 

I will now proceed to point out the rcli- 
gious4ypes and emblems which are found on 
Assyrian monuments. Representations of the 
heavenly bodies, as sacred symbols, are of 
constant occurrence in the most ancient 
sculptures. In the bas-reliefs we Gnd figures 
of the sun, moon, and stars, suspended round 
the neck of the king when engaged in the 
porfonnanen of religious ceremonies. These 
emblems are accompanied by a small model 
of tho horned cap worn by winged figures, 
and by a trident or bident. (3) 

I have not found these symbols on the mo- 
numcnls of Kouyunjik and Khorsabad, but 
they occur in a bas-relief of a doubllul period, 
built into the walls of tho south-west palace 
of Nimroud. (4) In tho ol lest edifice they are 
constantly introduced as ornaments, parti- 
cularly on the chariots. They are frequently 
accompanied by seven disks, which probably 
represent the seven great heavenly bodies, 

stilt liad recourse to Ihcir calculations. (Sec some 
valualile observations in Grote's History of Greece, 
vol. iii., c. IS.) 

(I! Accordina to a foolish tradition 470,000 rc.irs. 
(Diod. Sic , i. ii., and Cicero dc Diviii., I. i|.) ft is 
scarcely necessary to allude to the esagtrerated 
statements of various ancient authors as to the pe- 
riod comprised in the celestial oliservalions of the 
Chalda-ans. 

(SJ Simplicius. Aristot. de Cirlo, p. IM. 

(3) It is very remarkable that, with the exception 
bf the horned cap, these are precisely the symbols 
found on the sacred monuments of India: which, 
accompanied as they arc by the sacred bull, might 
be mistaken for Assyrian. The sun, moon, and tri- 
dent of Siva, raised on eolumns, adorn the entrance 
to temples (such as that of Bangalore, of Wliich an 
engraving is given in Daniel's India). Tliis identity 
might easily lead to a digression, which would 
scarcely suit the limits of this work. 

( 4 ) According to Mr. Boss's account of the rock- 
tablets of thwian, they are represented In those bas- 
relicfs. Tliey appear also to occur above tlie king 
in the Assyrian tablet at the Nahr-el-Kelb ; but that 
sculpture has been so much injured that the details 
cannot ho satisfactorily ascertoipfd, Tbc lun, moon. 


that mysterious number so prevalent in the 
Sabsean system, or perhaps the Pleiads, like 
which they are grouped. (5} 

It will be observed that in the earliest sculp- 
tures of Nimroud, the king is only seen in 
adoration before one symbol of the doily — 
the figure with the wings and tail of a bird 
enclosed in a circle, resembling tho Ormuzd 
of the Persian monuments. Although there 
are eagle-headed figures, and other mythic 
forms, yet in no case do they appear to be 
obj'ecls of worship. The king is generally 
standing or kneeling beneath this figure in 
the circle, his hand raised in sign of prayer or 
adoration ; (6) and if the sacred tree is before 
him, it is only, it may be presumed, as a 
type. Tho same symbol is also seen above 
him when in battle, and during his triumphal 
return. It is never represented above any 
person of inferior rank, but appears to watch 
especially over the monarch, who was pro- 
bably typical of the nation. When over the 
king in battle, it shoots against the enemies 
of the Assyrians an arrow, which has a head 
in the shape of a trident. If it presides over a 
triumph, its action resembles that of tho king, 
tho right hand being elevated, and the loft 
holding the unbent bow ; if over a religious 
ceremony, it carries a ring, or raises the ex- 
tended right band. This emblem does not 
always preserve tho form of tho winged figure 
in the circle, but sometimes assumes that of a 
winged globe, wheel, or disk, either plain, 
or ornamented with leaves like a flower. In 
this shape, its resemblance to tho winged 
globe of Kgypi cannot bo overlooked. (7) 

and vtare are common embicma on cylinder* of all 
epochs. They were adopted by the Persians, ore 
found on coins and nems of the Sassanian period, 
passed from the Perwians to the Arabs, and are stilt 
preserved in the insignia of the Turka. The nu- 
merous symbols and figures which occur on As- 
syrian and Babylonian cylinders evidenUy refer to 
a mythological system: but a fiarticular notice of 
them would lend me into an unsuitable digression. 

(S)Tlic seven stars are mentioned in Amos, v., S, 
and in Job, ix., 9, xxxviii. .xi, where they are trans- 
l;dcd in our version the Pleiad*. A* there are, how- 
ever. but six bright stars in this group, the seven 
stars may, perhaps, represent Ursa-Major. 

(S) Two kings are frequently represented kneeling 
or standing beneath llic winged flgure; but whe- 
ther the two are reprcsentalions of the same mo- 
narch. or wiiether they show the father and son 
associated in the government, or two fricodly mo- 
narclis concluding a treaty, I cannot determine. 
The two llgures are identical in every respect, and 
I am Inclined to think that but one monareli is in- 
tended. 

(7) This Is one of the representationt most Iptl- 
matcly connected with Egypt, resembling the sym- 
bol found on the cornices gf tablcla M Mfljr a* the 
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The winged figure ip the circle constantly 
occurs on the walls of Persepolis, and on 
Persian monuments of tho Achaemcnian dy- 
nasty, as the symbol of the supreme divinity. 
In its simpler form of a winged circle, it is 
found in the bas-reliefs of Pteriiim, furnish- 
ing additional evidence in support of tho 
Assyrian or Persian origin of those rock sculp- 
tures, and of tho Assyrian influence on Asia 
Minor. (1) 

Wo may conclude from the prominent po- 
sition always given to this figure in tho Nim- 
roud sculpturiis, and from its occiirronco on 
Persian monuments as tho representation of 
Ormiizd, that it was also tho type of the su- 
preme deity amongst the Assyrians. It will 
require a more thorough knowledge of the 
contcntsoflho inscriptions than we at present 
po.ssess, to determine tho name by which the 
divinity ivas known. It may be conjectured, 
however, that it was Baal, or some modifica- 
tion of a name which was that of the great 
god amongst nearly all nations spt^aking the 
cognate dialects of a Semitic or Syro-Arabian 
language. ('2) According to a custom existing 
from time immemorial in the East, tho name 
of tho supreme deity was introiluced into the 
names of men. This practice prevailed from 
the banks of the Tigris to the Phamician co- 
lonies beyond the pillars of Hercules ; and wo 
recognise in the Sardanapalus of the Assy- 
rians, and the Hannibal of the Carthaginians, 
the identity of the origin of the religious sys- 
tem of two nations, as widely distinct in the 
time of their existence, as in their geographical 

tweinii dynasty. In Egypt it was the sun, with the 
wings of a sr.-irab; a r^ solar disk, and two pen- 
dent uriei. It is eaiied ilie “ iiul ’'(the name of ttic 
Coptic Atfoo, or Edfoo, Apollinopuiis magiiai. M. 
laijard, as I iiave already observed, endeavours lo 
derive tlie Egyptian froii llic Assyrian cmhleni. 
(Observations sur la Croix AnsCe, Hem. dc I'Arad., 
vol. xvii.) Wliether the winged Ilgure in tlie circle, 
or the winged globe, or simply tlie sun, was the 
original form, I will not allirapl to conjecture. Ac- 
cording lo M. Lajanl. tills syiiihol is turnied Ity a 
circle or rrow n. io denote lime wiltioul hounds, or 
eternity, encircling the image of Baal, with tlie 
wings and tail of a dove, to sliow the assoeiatiun of 
Mylill.a, the Assyrian Venus— thus presenting a 
complete triad. 

(t) Ur. Sebarf is also inclioed to trace in the oval 
form of tlie harpies of tlic Xantliian moniimeiU 
some connection wllh tlie wingol globe. Tlie I’er- 
sian origin of those tigiires renders the eoujecliire 
uot improhalilo. (Observations on the Peculiarities 
of Sculptures seen on the Monuments of ancient 
Lycia, by G. Sr-iiarf, Junior, p. H.) 

(a) As ttic supreme deity he came to he idenUtied 
with tlie sun, tlie greatest divine manifestation in 
the Sabatan system. Hence much mythological 
confusion between Belus and Apollo, and tlic repre- 
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position. To the Jews the same name was fa- 
miliar, and was applied very generally to the 
gods of the surrounding nations. Even under 
its various orthographical modifications there 
can be no difficulty in detecting it. 

From this Baal came the Belus of the 
Greeks, who was confounded with their own 
Zeus, or Jupiter. But it may be doubtful whe- 
ther he was really the father of the founder of 
tho empire, or was himself its founder, as 
some have asserted, and then came lo be con- 
sidered, after the fashion of tho Greek theo- 
logy, its principal deity. (3) 

Tho descriptions handed down to us of i ho 
contents of the Babylonian temples are highly 
interesting, as illuslralivo of the monuments 
recently discovered. According to Diodorus 
Siculus, the throe deities worshipped in the 
great temple at Babylon were Belus (or 
Jupiter), Hera, and Rhea, whose statues were 
of beaten gold. Belus wasrcpresentetluprighl, 
III the act of iralking. His statue, weighing 
1,000 Babylonian talents, was forty feet in 
height. Rhea, scaled on a chair of gold, had 
two lions at the sides of her knees, and near 
her were large silver scrpeiils. Hera stood 
erect, holding in her right hand a serpent by 
the head, and in her left a sceptre ornanienl- 
ed with precious siuiies. Before these deities 
was a table of silver, and un it were placed 
three golden cups, one for each deity. 

In a bas-relief, probably of the later Assy- 
rian period, discovered in the ruins of the 
south-west palace at Nimroud, we have a pro- 
cession of warriors carrying on their shoulders 

Rcnlalioi! of Uu* two vbilh the same allributes. Thii.4 
the PturniciaiiK, acconlin^ to Saiuhoniathon, 
** stretched their hands towards the sun ; for him 
they thought the only laord of Ucaven; calling him 
Bcclsaniin, whi> h in Phcenician is Loixl of Heaven, 
hut In Uie Greek, Zeus.” (Cory’s Fra;.»ment».' 
** Llngtm punica Bnl l>eus dicitur, apiid Assyrios 
auU‘m Bel dicilurquadani sarrorum ralioiie Salur* 
DUS el Sol.” (Serviuson .Eiuiid, i.,733.) 

(3) Acconling lo Custor, Uelu> was kiii;^ of the As- 
syrians, and, after his death, was esteemed a god. 
(Cory's Fragments, p. 63.) It Is singular to And the 
Persians subeequenUy carrying as Uieir principal 
religious emblems tlic figures of Belus and Ninus. 
They were cither looked upon as divinities, or. as 
some have conjectureil, represented tlie dominion of 
the Persian king over the Assyrian ami nabyloiiian 
empires. Tlie Roman author may have sulMtituli^l 
these names for others. 11 has Ixvn nienlioncd that 
‘"Nini” is an emeodalion by Scaliger. the MSS. 
having “ Pads.” Belus was confounded wllh Mars. 
** After Ninus reigned Thyrras, whom Uiey named 
Mars. He was very mighty and warlike, and the 
Assyrians placed him amongstihe gods, naming him 
Bdus, or Mars, the god of battles." (Arch, of John 
of Antioch, in Cramer, Aocoiola Grxea, vol. ii., 
p. 39$.) 
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four images. II is doubtful whether they arc 
thn idols of a conquered people horiiu in 
triumph by the conquerors, or whether the 
sculpture commemorates the celebration of 
some religious ceremony, during which the 
statues of the gods w ere carried in procession 
by the people, like those of the N’lrgin and 
saints in Homan Catholic counliic's. It may 
record an expedition against Iho revolloii Ba- 
byloiiians, whoso divinities, as described by 
Diodorus, can, perhaps, bo identified with Iho 
figures in the bas-n'lief ; but, as nearly the 
same forms are found in Iho rock-tablets of 
Mallhaiyah— pure Assyrian monumentsr— it 
is more probable that they are .Assyrian. The 
gods of the two cities, Nineveh and Babylon, 
were, there can be little doubt, nearly the 
same. 

The first deity mentioned by Dimloriis is 
Jiipilur, the Bolus, or Baal, of Iho Babylo- 
nians. (1) He is seen, ho says, in the act of 
walking. Thu cominoiilaturs have objeemd 
to this description, that the chief of the gods 
would scarcely have been represented other- 
wise than si'aled on his throne. The lias 
relief, however, confirms iho statement of the 
geogr.ipher; for the god is represented with 
one leg in advance, as if in iho act of walk- 
ing. That it is Iho figure of Baal, or the 
great divinity of the Babylonians, may be 
inferred from the passage in the Epistle of 
Jeremy. (2) “ Now shall ye see, in Babylon,” 
says the prophet, “ gods of silver, and of 
gold, and of wood, borne upon shoulders. (3) 
And ho that cannot put to death one that 
offendelh him holdoth a sceptre, as though 
he were a judge of the country, lie hath also 
in his right hand a dagger and an axe." Ho 
is represented in the bas-relief with an axe; 
and Iho inlrodiiclion of this weapon could 
scarcely have been accidental. The sculpture, 
therefore, appears to corroboralo the aulhcn- 
licily of, and to illustrate the epistle. 

The same epistle furnishes us with several 

(I) Bero^us in Alex. Polybittor, spud Eiiseb. 
Cliron., lib. i., c. 3. 

(aiTlii* epistle is Kuppoied to have been written 
by tbe Prophet Jeremiah to the Jews when they 
were carried eaptive to Ibabylon . He intended it as 
a warning niiainst the idolatry of Uie Bahytontona, 
wtiose a'MU lie deserilies. that Ids countrymen miglit 
be aware of ttic inipositioiis practised upon the 
worsinppers of tiiosc idols, and iniKht avoid falling 
into simitar errors. Ttial the Jew s looked upon Iho 
letter as iieniiinc, is sliowii by llio reterence to it in 
2 Mace., xi., 2, S. 

( 3 ) Compare Isaiah, xlvi., 6,7, “They lavish {{aid 
out ot tile bag, and wei|$li silver in tlie balance, and 
hire a goldsmith ; and he maketh it a god; they fall 
down, yea, they worship. They bear him upon the 
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interesting details as to tho nature of the 
Babylonian idols. We learn that they wero 
froquonily made of wood and laid over with 
gold, and that parts of them were p dished 
by the workmen. Crowns were made for 
their heads ; they wen- decked in garments, 
and covered with purple raiment; (4) and 
fires or lamps were kepi burning before 
them. 

This account appears In confirm the asser- 
tion of Diodorus, that the statues in tho Ba- 
bylonian lempira w ero made of beaten gold, 
or that they were gilded so as to have lhal 
appearance. Nor must Ihc proportions as- 
signed to them by the geographer be deemed 
exaggerated, if wo remember that Ihc imago 
of gold set up by Nebiichadnerzar in the plain 
of Dura was I hroescoro cubits in height, and 
six cuhils in breadth 1 (5) 

The figure in the bas-reliefs has horns on 
its head, and would consequently appear to 
he connected with ihc divinity wearing the 
homed cap, so frequently represented in the 
Assyrian sculptures ; but they have nothing 
else in common. On the older monuments, 
indeed, we have no figure which corresponds 
with any description of Bolus furnished by 
the Greelcs. The bas-relief just described 
may belong to the period when the older 
forms wore corrupled, and when a more 
gross idolatry had succeeded to purer Sa- 
b&'anism. (6) 

Wo have lillle difficulty in idonlifying 
Hera, tho second deity mentioned by Dio- 
dorus, with -Aslarle, Mylitia, or Venus ; 
whose worship, according to tho united testi- 
mony of scripture and of ancient authors, 
formed so promineni a part of tho religious 
system of all tho Semitic nations, and parti- 
cularly of Iho Assyrians. (7) She held a ser- 
pent in one hand ; and so she is n'prosonted 
in the Egyptian tablet. In Ihc ba.s-relief of 
the procession of the gods, it is not impos- 
sible that Ihe object in the hand of the sitting 

shoulder, tlicy carry him, amt set him in hit place." 

(* Compare Jeremiah, x., 9. “Silver spread into 
plates is brouyhl from Tarshish, and pold from 
t'phax, the work of Ihe workman, and of tlic hands 
of Uic founder ; blue and purple Is their clotliing ; 
they are all the work of cunning men.” These idols 
at Babylon were of gold, silver, brass, iron, wood, 
and stone. (Daniel, v.,4.) 

(5 Daniel, hi., I. 

(6; St'Iden (dc Ills Syriis, cap. i., p. 123) has eol- 
leetetl Uie aulltoriUes on fiioSuntilic Baal or Bel. 
connecting him witli llie Zens of the Creeks, the 
Jupiter of Uie Homans, and Aiiotlo and the Sun 

(7) Plutarch .in Vit. Crass.) and Julius tirmicus 
llaternus (de Errore Prof. Hclig., iv„ p. 12 , ed. Muu- 
ter) ideotuy Ucro with the JksayrUn Veous. 
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figure, which has been defaccii, may aI;<o have 
been a scrponl. An inquiry into the origin 
and nature of thit; divinity, and of the eii|. 
blenii und(!r whitli she was represented, 
would lead to a digression unsuited to tie! 
object and limits of this work. We have 
protjfs of tho prevalence of her far-extending 
worsliipon the earliest monument with which 
wo ore acquainted ; a female winged figure, 
partly naked, and undoubtedly representing 
the divinity presiding over generation, being, 
as I have already mentioned, introduced into 
the embroideries of robes in the most ancient 
palace at Niniroud. Hut, whilst there can be 
no question as to tlie nature of this figure, it 
is remarkable that in no part of the ruins have 
any traces been di.scovered of that peculiar 
emblem which frequently occurs on cylinders 
of Assyria, and which was typical of the wor- 
ship of Venus amongst most Asiatic nations. 
Indeed, tho absence of unseemly symltols on 
the A.ssyrian monuments is worthy of re- 
mark, and shows a consider.ablo purity of 
taste and feeling; even tho two figures to 
which 1 have alluded would escape notice ex- 
cept on a minute examination. That the 
worship of the generative principle, even 
under its most degrading forms, did exist, 
cansc-arcely bo doubted. Tradition has traced 
its introduction to Sumiraniis — that is, to the 
very eiirhest period. Wo have no evidence, 
however, of the’ corruption of morals, which 
might naturally be expected to accompany 
it ; nor do tho monutuenls hitherto discover- 

( I ) The rail veixe or tho Episttc ot Jeremy is a sin- 
gutur coidlrDuition of tlic existence of a practice 
wliicli. nolwillistanilinit the cliarpcs of cnslulily 
friiiupiitly hroualit aaidnst lleiudolus for rcl.itina 
it, .ipiMMrsiiiuloublcdly to have prevailed at Hahy- 
lon. Similar practices amoDnJl certain Irllies »U1I 
inlialiitina tlie East is a fnrUicr corrotioration. We 
tlnd that it prevailed aniomnl several nnllnn* nfAsia 
Minor of Seinilic deBcenl, Mieli as the l.ydianv and 
Cappadueians, and also anioiiKst ttie Armenians, wtto 
ovidcnily owed its iiitroilucUun to the Assyrians. 
(Herod., i., 109; Strabo, xi.. 10, andxii., 30.) 

(X) Jeremiah, vii., to, xliv., 17, etc. 

(3 Hcsycliius, voce BeArer ; Megasihenes, apnd 
Aliydinuin: Euseh. I’ra'ioir. EvanK-, ix.. At; Pint, 
in \ ita Cnissi. The Persian MiUira was also origin- 
aJIy androuyne. 

(A For tlie worship of Anaiti.s, or tho Assyrian 
Venus, in Arinenia.wo liave the authority ofSlratio, 
Genu., I. xi.; Pliny, Hist. Nat., I. iv.,c. 20 ; Dion 
Cassius. I. xixvi., e. 32-36. Adislriet of that connlry 
was ealiis] Uie Anaitie region. 

;5 Teller, Description dc I'Asie Minenre, vol. i., 
part i., pi. 76. 

(6 in tlie Syrian temple of Hierapoilsslie was re- 
presented slandingon a lion, crowned wllli a lower, 
and liav ing a eeslus or zone round tier waisL (De 
bea Syria, 31, 32.; MyIttU (Astarla,, with her feet 


ed presfinl any proof of the cxisienco in As- 
syria of that infamous law which, according 
to Herodotus. iiiaTkcd the riles of the goddess 
at Babylon. (I) 

.She was *• tho(.>iioen of Heaven,” frequent- 
ly alluded to in the sacred vohtnies. (2) Dio- 
donts iitoiilions the vases w hich were placed 
on tables before the divinities in Ibe Babylo- 
nian lumplc ; the prophet describes the drink 
offerings to her ; and in the sculptures, tho 
king is consl.tnlly repn-seulod with a cup in 
onn hand, in the act of performing soitio re- 
ligious ceremony. Ihc planet, which boro 
her name, was sacred In her ; and in the 
Assyrian sculptures n star is placed upon her 
head. She was calleil Beilis, hecausc sho 
was the female form of the great divinity, or 
Baal ; the two, there is reason to conjecinre, 
having been originally but otto, and andro- 
gyne. (3j Her worship penetrated from As- 
syria into Asia Minor, where its Assyrian 
origin was recognised. (4) in the rock-tablets 
of i’leriiim she is represented, as in those of 
As-syria, standing erect on a lion, (.5) and 
crowned with a lower, or mural coronet ; 
which, we learn from Lucian, was peculiar to 
the Semitic ligiireof the goddoss.(6) This may 
have heen a modification of tho higli cap of 
the Assyrian bas-reliefs. To tlie Shetniles 
she was known under tho names of As- 
larte.(7) Aslitaroth, Mylilta, and .Uitli, ac- 
cording to the various dialects of llio nations 
amongst which her worship prevailed. 

Tho goddess Rhea, with hor lions and ser- 

on llic lion, is also mcnlioncft. Macro!). Saturn., I., 
23. May she be connected with the ‘'El .Maozem," 
llip deity presiding over bulwarks and fortresses, the 
“ (rod of forces," of Daniel, \i,. .38 7 

(7) It basbeen conjeebired tlial lliisname was de- 
rived from the wool “star" in tlie primitive Indo- 
European ianunagrs, from wiience, tl is well known, 
eame tlie Persian name of Satata, the daughter of 
Darius, and that of the liildieal Esther. D.ivid Kim- 
etii, a Ilehr-w rommenlatop, eonnects the name of 
Aslitnmlli willi a woril flgnifviiig an egg, a curious 
eoineidenee with the tradition of Aplirodile and Se- 
miramis. fSelden. De Dis Syriis, c. 2.) In a frag- 
ment of Sanetionialhon. Aslarlc. travelling ntiout 
Hie li.abilahle world. Is said to have found a star fall- 
ing through the air, which stic took mi, and conse- 
crated in the holy island Tyre; hence Hie Pliieni- 
ftans said that Ast.arte was Aphrmlite. (Cory's flag* 
ments.) According to a tradition resi'mlilmg the 
Oi pliie legends, Aplirodile was tmrn nf an egg.w tilch 
fell out ot tieaven liilo Itic Eiiplirali s,and \v;is inrij- 
baledhylwo pigeons, fflygin., fab. 197. .Setiol.ad 
Geron.. 233 ) Also Ampclins (I. 2) says— “Dieitiir 
el in Euplirale llui in ovum [liseis in ora lliimliils eo- 
lumbas asaedisse dies plnrimos, et exeliisisse dcam 
tii-nignam et niisericordiani hominibus ad iionani 
Titam — connecting the fables of Seniiramis and 
Uerceto. 
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penis, as doscribed by Diodorus, may perhaps i 
idcnlincd both in the rock-sculptnrcs of 
Malthaiyah and in the bas-relief from Nim- 
roud. (I) In these sculptures she is seen, 
like Astarle and other divinities, with a star 
upon her head. (2) This showsa connection 
with some system in which the heavenly 
bodies formed a principal feature; but the 
representation in a human form of the celes- 
tial bodies, themselves originally but a type, 
was a corruption which appears to have crept 
at a later period into the mythology of As- 
syria ; for in the more ancient bas-reliefs 
figures w ith caps surmounted by stars do not 
occur, and the sun, moon, and planets stand 
alone. 

On the earliest Assyrian moniiiiicnls, one 
of the most prominent sacred typos is the 
eagle-headed, or vulliiro-headed, human 
figure. Not only is it found in colossal pro- 
portion.s on the walls, or guarding the portals 
of the chambers, but it is also constantly re- 
presented amongst the groups on the em- 
broidered robes. When thus introduced, it 
is generally seen contending with other 
niylhic animals, such as the humaii-hoaded 
lion or bull, and in these contests it appears 
to be always tho conqueror. (3) It may, 
hence, be inferred that it was a type of the 
supreme deity, or of one of his principal at- 
triliutcs. A fragment of the Zoroastrian 
oracles, preserved by Eusebius, declares that 
*• God is ho that has the head of a hatrk. He 
is the first, indestructible, eternal, un- 
begotten, indivisible, dissimilar; tho dis- 
penser of all good; incorruptible; the best 
of the good, the wisest of the w iso ; he is the 
father of equity and justice, sclf-taughl,phy- 

(I) Tilts lilvinily W.1R prolulily the OucfKxa or 
OfitpKM of Berosiis (apud Alex. Polyhistor; Eiiseb. 
Chron., I. I., c. tl), the Tlialalli of the 

Chaldees. She was parlirularly honoured liy the 
Troj.ms and PliryRians, wlio ni.vy liave recidvcd tier 
worsliipfrom ilie As.Ryrians. fStralio.t. 

(i This eu.slom of placing tlie llRUrc of a star upon 
Ihc heads of idols i.s prohahly alluded to by tlie pro- 
phet. o XI, e star of your god, wliich ye made to 
yourseivcf .” (Amos. v. 26.) 

(31 Numerous instances will be found in my " Mo- 
nuinenls of Nineveli." It is possitde that these va- 
rious forms represent dilTcrenl attributes of one and 
the .same deity, and that the victory of the eaule- 
hcailed llsiireovcr the lion, or bid', may denote the 
superiority of intellect over mere physical strength. 

(4) Eusebius, Pr.Tp. Erang., lib. i., c. 10; Cory’s 
Fraiimenls, p. 232. 

(5) 2Kings, iis.,37. Josephus (Antiq. Jiid.,1.i., 
e. I, ) calls this image Arascus ; Isaiah, Asarak;thc 
ScpIiinRinl, Mtnfdx. 

(6) The form of this deity wa.s conjectured to be 
that of an eagle, long before the discovery of the As- 
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sical and perfect, and wise, and the only in- 
ventor of the sacred philosophy.” (4) This 
figure may also be identified with the god 
Nisroch. (5) in whose temphi Sennacherib 
was slain by his sons ; for the word Nisr 
signifies, in all the Semitic languages, an 
eagle. (6) Sometimes the head of this bird 
is added to the body of a lion. Under this 
form of tho Egyptian hieraco-sphinx it is tho 
victor in combats with other symbolical 
figua's, and is frequently represented as strik- 
ing down a gazelle or wild goat. It also 
closely resembles the gryphon of the Greek 
mythology, avowedly an eastern symbol, and 
connected with Apollo, or with the sun, of 
which tho Assyrian form may have been an 
emblem. It may now be inferred, that the 
Greeks derived their mythical figure from the 
Assyrians. (7) 

The winged human-headed lions and bulls, 
those magnificent forms which guarded the 
portals of the Assyrian temples, next deserve 
notice. Not only are they found as scp.arale 
sculptures, biit.liko the eagle-headed figures, 
are constantly introduced into the groups 
embroidered on the robes. It is worthy of 
observation that, whenever they arc repre- 
sented, cither in contest with the man, or 
with the eagle-headed figure, they appear to 
be vanquished. Such is also the case on 
cylinders. Frequently a |iiiman figure is 
seen suspending them in the air by the hind 
legs, or striking them with a mace. I have 
already ventured to suggest the idea which 
these singular forms were intended to convey 
— the union of tho greatest intellectual and 
physical powers; but certainly their position 
with reference to other symbolical figures 

RVTian sculpture. (And. Beycri ad Job. Scldcnt dc 
bis Syiiis Synlai;. addit., p. 233.) 

(7) Apollo himself was called Grv plieniaa. I he- 
sitate to attempt, at present, the idenlillcation, with 
the images of the Assyrian sculptures, of any other 
of tlie Assyrian deities inenUoned in tlie Bible— such 
a.s Nelio and Merodach, wlio, from their frequent In 
troduetion into the names of nionarclis. appear to 
hold a liigli rank in tlie Assyrian Pantheon, or to be 
ditferent appcltalions of tlie supreme deity ; Si'sacli 
or Saali, whose festival was celebrated at Babylon 
hy a kind of Satunialia, in which tlie order of so- 
ciety, as at Rome, was for a period reversed ; Suc- 
colh Benotli, sometimes ideiitilied with Astarle or 
Mylitta; Neriial, eonjectured, aceonling to the pre- 
sumed ^mitic or Indo-European origin of Die name, 
to have referenee to a Itre-wurship, or to Unit ot the 
sun under Die form of a eock ; and Adramelech and 
Anamalecli, pods apparently of Assyrian origin. Of 
Khiun I have already spoken. Remphan does not 
occur in tlie Assyrian sculptures in his Egyptian 
form, unless the Priapean tigure on the vase disco- 
I vered atMmroud has reference to bis warship. As 
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would point to an inferiority in the rclestial 
hierarchy. Although the andro-sphinx of 
the Egyptians was the type of the monarch, 
wo can scarcely believe it to have been so 
amongst the Assyrians ; for in the sculptures 
we find even the eagle-headed figure, the 
vanquisher of the human-headed linn and 
bull, ministering to the king. Whether the 
sphinx originated with the Assyrians, or with 
the Egyptians, may now become a question 
of some interest. It may not, perhaps, be 
out of place to remark that it was first in- 
troduced into Egypt in the time of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty ; when so many Assyrian pe- 
culiarities suddenly apprrar on Egyptian mo- 
numents, that we are involuntarily led to 
infer some close and intimate connection 
between the two countries. (1) The sphinx, 
as an architectural ornament, occupies near- 
ly the same jiosilion in the edifices of As- 
syria and Egypt, being placed at the en- 
trances 10 temples and palaces. 

The winged bull with the human head is 
evidently a pure Assyrian type. Its posilion 
in the religious system seems to bo identical 
with that of the andro-sphinx, and in the 
mythic groups, as well as in architecture, 
they both occupy the same place. Power was 
probably typified indiscriminately by the 
body of the lion and the bull. 

Various other emblematical forms and 
types are found in the Assyrian sculptures — 
such as tho winged horse, so closely re- 
sembling the Pegasus of the Greeks, that we 
can scarcely doubt the identity — tho wild 
goat, tho ostrich, the dragon with tho eagle’s 
head, and the human figure with the head of 
a lion. 

To all these images some mythic meaning 
was undoubtedly attached. (2) They were 
emblematical, representing either tho al- 
to att ttie Ass) rian and Syrian dcitica, sec Sdden, de 
Dts Syriis. 

(I) Mr. Birch (on the Nimroud Ivoriai) mentions 
ttint Ttiottimes tit. is represented as a winged 
sphinx on a searabseiis in ttie British Museum ; and it 
wouitt appear thalttits is the ttrslappearaneeortlic 
sphinx as an Egyptian type. He also alludes to a 
painting of tlic Oueen Mii-t-shem t of the twentieth 
dynasty as a winged splilni. 

*(3 Ttie lynges, or saered birds, belonged to the 
Baliyloiiian, and probably to the Assyrian religion. 
They were a kind of demons, who exercised a pecu- 
liar influence over mankind, resembling the fcroii- 
berot the Zuroastrian system, ilgnosius.delnsomn., 
p. I3A, ed. Patav. Schol. Niceph.) The oracles at- 
tributed to Zoroaster describe them as powers ani- 
mated by God. 

Nssu/sivai (vyyir war^stis vsissn am avrssr 
BsiiAaTr aiisv/sisai a>m isfnts, 


tributes of the Deity, or certain physical phe- 
nomena in nature. But 1 cannot venture, at 
present, to conjecture the signification of any 
of them ; nor am I able to determine the 
character of tho winged human figures 
which so frequently occur on tho walls of 
Assyrian buildings. They may bo the re- 
presentations of presiding deities, nr genii ; 
or of priests xvho, during the celebration of 
sacred cerciiionic'S, assumed that which was 
believed to be the outward form of the divi- 
niii s. In two instances they were portrayed 
as females. Sometimes they bear animals or 
plants, either for sacrifice or as types. As 
they are frequently seen in an act of adoration 
before the king (whom they generally accom- 
pany), or before the mystic tree, their divine 
character may be questioned. They may 
perhaps, be identified with the good spirits, 
or Amshaspands, of the later Persian ihoo- 
logy. 

The resemblance lielween the symbolical 
figures I have described, and those seen by 
Ezekiel in his vision, can scarcely fail to 
strike the reader. As the prophet had be- 
held the Assyrian pal.ices, with their myslo- 
rioiis images and gorgeous decorations, it is 
highly probable that, when seeking to typify 
certain divine allribules, and to describe the 
divine glory, he chose forms that were not 
only familiar to him, but to the people whom 
he addressed— captives like himself in the 
land of Assyria. Those who were uncorrupt- 
cd by even tho outward forms of idolatry 
sought for images to convoy the idea of the 
Supreme Cod. Ezekiel saw in his vision the 
likeness of four living creatures, which had 
four faces, four wings, and the hands of a 
man under their wings on their four sides. 
Their faces were those of a man, a lion, an 
ox, and an eagle. By them was a wheel, the 
appearance of which “ was as it wen^ a wheel 
in the middle of a wheel.” (11) It will be ob- 

(Thc Intelligible Ivngc# themaelvcx underftand from 
Hie Father; 

By inelTalilc counsclx being moved so ax to under- 
stand.} 

(Zoroaster Oracul. Magn. ad Calrem Oranil. Syliili, 
Ed. Gall., p. SO., and Cory's Fragments, p. 3.X0.) 
Their images made ol gold were in ttie palaee oftlio 
king of Babylon, arrordiiig to Pliitostraliis. (Lib. t., 
c. 3.x, and till, vi., e. 3 .) They were eomieclcd with 
magie. 'Selden, lie Dis Syriis, p. 33.) It is possible 
ilial the bird liorne by warriors, in a bas-relief from 
the ruins of the centre palace, may represent the 
lynges. This tlgnre may, however, reaemblc the 
golden eagle carried before the Persian monarclia. 
(Xenophon, Cyrop., 1. vll.; Anab., I. lx.; tyuinlua 
Curtins, I. til., c. 3.j 
(3) Eiekiel, 1. 16. 
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serred lhal the four forms chosen by Ezekiel 
to illiislrale his ilcscription — the man, the 
lion, the bull, and the' eagle— are preriscly 
those which are, constanlly found on Assyrian 
monuments as religious types. The “ wheel 
within w heel,” mentioned in connection with 
the emblematical figures, may refer to the 
winged circle, or wheel, representing at 
Nimroud the supreme deity. These coin- 
cidences are ton marked not to desetre no- 
tice. and do certainly lead to the inference, 
that the symbols chosen by the prophet w ere 
derived from the Assyri.in sculptures. (1} 

The symbolical figures of the Assyrians, 
as wc might expect from the evidctil identity 
of the two nations, were placed, at a very 
early period, in the sacred edifices of the 
Babylonians. In the temple of B' liis, accord- 
ing to Berosus. (2) tliero were sciiliitiired re- 
presentations of men with two wings, and 
others with four, some having two faces, 
others the legs and horns of goals, or the 
hoofs of horses ; there were bulls also with 
the headsof men, and horses with the heads 
of dogs. (3) 

I must not omit to allude to the tradition 
preserved by Berosus, which appears to at- 
tribute to a foreign nation, arriving by sea, 
the introduction, at some remote period, of 
civilisation and certain arts into Babylonia. 
According to the historian, there appeared 
out of the Erylhr.TBan, or Persian (>ulf, an 
animal endowed with reason, called Oaniies. 
Its liody was like that of a fish ; but under the 
hood of the fish was that of a man, and added 
to its tail were women's feet. Its voice, too, 
was human, and it spoke an articulate lan- 
guage. During the day it instructed the 
(Lhalilteans in letters and in all arts and 

ft) The lion with the wings of .in eagle In also in- 
Irodnceit as a type of strength and power by the 
prophets, wlio were intimate witli the contents of 
tlie .Assyrian and Babylonian leinples. Compare 
Daniel, vii., I. 

(3) jtiiiid Euseb. rd. Aiie.her, vol. i., p. 33. 

(3) “Behold every form of creeping ttdngs, ainl 
almminalilc l>easls, and all Ihe idols of the limisc of 
Israel. iHmrtrayed upon the walls round at.ont.’' 
(Ezekiel, vili., lb.) 

(4 i. c. “eoming out of.” or “proceeding from," 

(.1) Tins fragment of Berosus is prcsernil liy 
.\poIlodorus. {See Cory's Eragnients, p. 30.) Such 
may have been the dragon of the Apocrypli.d book 
of Bel and llie liragon. 

(C) Tills flsii'Worsidp extended to Syria, and ap- 
pears to liavc liern more prevalent in tliat euiinlry 
tliin in Assvi'ia Tlie llagon of the I’Idlislines of 
Aslidod evidently resembled the tlgiire on tlie As- 
syrian seiilpliircsand cy linders. WTien it fell before 
Ihe ark, “ Ihe he.id amt liotli the palms of ids liands 
w eiu nil off upon the thresbuld; only tlie flahy part 
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sciences, teaching them to build temples ; 
but at night it plunged again into tlie sea. 
Five such monsters appeared at difTertiil 
epochs in Babylonia, and were called “An- 
iiedoti.” (i) The first w,is iiaiiiod the Mu- 
saiTis Oamics, and the last Odneon. Their 
images, he adds, were preserved in Chaldica 
even to his day. ( 5 ) 

III a bas-relief from Khnrsahad represent- 
ing a naval engagement, or the siege of a city 
on the sea-coast, wc have Ihe god nearly as 
descrilied by Berosus. To the body of a man, 
as far as the waist, is joined the tail of a tish. 
The three-horned cap, suriiiounicd by the 
flower ill ihe form of a fleur-de-lis, as worn 
by the winged figures of llie bas-reliefs, 
marks the sacred character. The right hanil 
is raised as in the representations of the 
winged doily in the circle. This figure is in 
the sea amongst fish and marine animals. (CJ 

On Assyrian cylinders and gems the same 
symbolical ligiiro is very frequently found, 
oven more closely roscnibliiig in its form the 
description of Berosus. (7) 

It may be interred that the worship of fire, 
a corriiptimi of Saba'anism, originated, or 
generally prevailed in Assyria, about llie tiiiio 
of the building of the Khorsabad and Koii- 
yunjik edifices. There are no traces of if on 
earlier-known monuments. From the forms 
of the altars in Ihe sculptures, and from tho 
.symbols accoinpanying theni, wc may conjec- 
ture lhal the I’ersians .adopted, not only their 
system, hut their ceremonies, almost enlirely 
froiii the Assyrians. (8) A fire altar in tho 
sliapc of tliat seen on Persian coins, even as 
late as the time of Ihe isassiiniaii dynasty, was 
represented in a has-relicfat Khorsabad. 

Ill a sculpture from tho saiiio ruins two 

of Dagon was left to him ” (t Samiiri, v.,4. Sec 
llie marginal n*ading, wliicli is to be prefeiroU to 
our version.) Ttie same iilol isinentiuned in Judges, 
xvi. The meaning oftlieword in Hebrew i.» “ a llsh.” 
Altlioiigl) tins image, like that of ttie Assyrian.s. ap- 
pears to h.ive been originally male, at alater period, 
it beeame female in Syria, as we learn from Liieian 
(de Ilea Syriit), and Diodorus Sieulus, wlio describes 
ihe idol at Asealon with Ihe face of a woman and 
hodyofatlsh, (bib. it.) An icthyohitry , conneetcil 
Willi Dereelo or Alepgatcs, wa.« perliafis confounded 
w ith Die worship of Dagoii. Sec the niitliurilies on 
tlie siilijeel eulleeted in Seldeii, dc Dis Sj rls, c. 3. de 
Dagone. 

(7) Numerous inslanees are given in laijard's large 
work on the Worsliip of Venus. 

(8 Tins identity lietwis'n the religious systems of 
tlie Assyrians and Persians affords a.s good an a.-gn- 
ineni in favour of Die Assyrian, as tlie Persian, 
origin of several of tlie nations of Asia Minor,— llie 
Cappaduciaiu, for iostaniie. 


7 Cloogic 
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eunuchs are seen standing before an altar, 
performing some religious ceremony. They 
bear the square basket, carried by the winged 
figures of the older bas-n;liefs. 

From the ruins of Kouyunjik wc have a still 
more curious representation of similar cere- 
monies. Two eunuchs are standing before 
an altar upon which is the sacred fire. Two 
serpents appear to be attached to pok*s, and a 
boarded figure is leading a wild goat to the 
sacrifice. (1) 

On cylinders, evidently of the same period, 
the emblems and ceremonies of the Assyrian 
fire worship so closely resemble tliose after- 
wards in use amongst the Persians, that, 
until the discovery of the Kouyunjik scul{>- 
tures, I was inclined to attribute these relics 
to a time long posterior to the fall of the 
Assyrian empire. 

Amongst the ruins of Khorsabad were dis- 
covered two circular altars, which are so 
much like the Greek tripod, that they may be 
cited as an additional proof of the Assyrian 
origin of many forms and religious types, 
afterwards prevalent in Asia Minor and Greece. 
The altar is supported by three lions’ paws. 
Round the upper part is an inscription, in 
cuneiform characters, containing the name of 
the Khorsabad king. (2) 

The presence of eunuchs at religious cere- 
monies, not only as assistants, but apparently 
as principal actoi-s, is worthy of observation. 
In the symbolical groups embroidered on 
robes, the eunuch is even frequently scon in- 
vested with outward attributes of a sacred 
character. It is possible that youths are 
meant; or *that the priests, shaved their 
beards. However, as far as I can judge, the 
Assyrians never portrayed a male figure with- 
out a beard, and the attendants, or priests, at 
the fire-altars cannot be distinguished, from 
theeunuchsofihe bas-reliefs. That the Baby- 
lonians had an order of priesthood not only 
resembling the Magi of the Persians, butevon 
bearing the same name, we learn from the 
title of one of the principal officers of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. (3) He was the Rab Mag, 
or chief of the magiaus ; another proof of 

(4) On .a very ancient baii-relier nccompanied by a 
cuneitbrn) iiiacripUon discovered by mo in Susiana, 
a simitar figure is seen leading a wild ({oal to an 
altar. 

(2) One of these attars is now in the Louvre. 

(3) Jeremiah, xxsix.,3. 

( 4 ) Noiivellcs Annales de I’lnstitut Arcbeologiqne, 
vol. xix. 

(5) It will be remembered that Bacchus brought 
1U« thyrsus, surmounted by tbe pine or Qr-cooe, 
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the Assyrian origin of Iho Persian system. 
The sacred emblems carried by the priests 
are principally the fruit, or cone, of the pine, 
various flow ers with three or live blossoms, and 
the square utensil. M. Lajurd, in an elaborate 
essay, has show n the connection between the 
coneof the cypress, and the w orship (>f Venus in 
the religious systems of the East ;,4)but 1 he- 
sitate to identify the object held by the w ing- 
ed ligures of the Assyrian nionumeuts, with 
the fruit of that tree, or to assign any cmblo- 
maticnl meaniug to its shape. It has been 
suggested that, from its inflammable nature, 
the fir-cone being an apt emblem of fire, 
whilst the square vessel held the holy water, 
the two were introduced into sculptures as 
typical of the sacred elements. However 
this may he, it is evident from their con- 
stant occurrence on Assyrian monuments, 
that they were important objects in religious 
ccrcmonics.(5) Any attempt to explain their 
use, or typical meaning, can, at present, bo 
little bettor than an ingenious spt>culation. 

The flowers on the earlier monuments arc 
either circular, with five or more petals, or ' 
resemble the Greek honeysuckle. From the 
constant introduction of the tree ornamented 
with them into groups representing the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies, there can- 
not bo a doubt that they were symbolical and 
wore invested with a sacred character. The 
sacred tree, or tree of life, so universally re- 
cognised in Eastern systems of theology, is 
called to mind, and wo are naturally led to 
refer the traditions connected w ith it to a com- 
mon origin. (6) 

When llie king is represented in the sculp- 
tures as engaged in the performance of some 
religious ceremony before the sacred tree, or 
beneath the image of the deity, ho appears to 
be peculiarly attired. His waist is encircled by 
a kind of knotted zone, the ends of w hich fall 
down almost to his feet. Such was probably 
the girdle with which the Persian disciples 
of Zoroaster were invested on their initiation. 
He holds in one hand a mace, formed by a 
handle terminating in a globe or disk, A 
similar object is frequently carried by w’inged 

from the East, when ho returned from his Indian 
expedition. Tho fan too, so frequently seen in the 
Agf^yrian sculptures, wa.s introdnecd in tiie eereiuo- 
nit‘> connected wiUi his worship and liccaiuc a 
sacred emblem. 1 oui inclined to assign an Assy- 
rian origin to l>olh. 

(6) We have the tree of life of Genesis, and the 
sacred tree of the Uindhiis, with its accompanying 
figures— a group almost identical with the illustra- 
Uoiu of the faUin our old Bibles. Tbe Zoroastrian 
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Ugure«. Il is sometimes replaced by a kind 
of bidcnt, which appears to be connected by 
a wavy line with the figure of the divinity 
above. Suspended round the king's neck are 
iho sacred emblems, the sun, moon, star, 
horned cap, and trident. 

The intimate ronncction between the 
public and private life of the Assyrians and 
their religion, is abundantly proved by the 
sculptures described in the previous pages. 
The residence of the king, as I have observed, 
nas probably at the same time the temple, 
and that ho himself was either supposed to 
be invested with divine attributes, or was 
looked upon as a typo of the Supremo Deity, 
is shown by the sculptures. The winged 
figures, oven that with the head of the eagle, 
minister to him. All his acts, whether in 
war or peace, appear to have been connected 
with the national religion, and were believed 
to bo under Iho special protection and su- 
perintendence of the deity. When he is re- 
presented in battle, the winged figure in the 
circle hovers above his head, bends the bow 
against his enemies, or assumes his altitude 
of triumph, llis contests with the lion and 
other fonnidablo animals not only show his 
prowess and skill, but typify, at the same lime, 
his siipei ior strength and wisdom. The em- 
broideries upon his robes, and upon those of 
his allend.inis, have all mythic meanings. 
Kven his weapons, bracelets, and armlets are 
adorned with the forms of sacred animals, the 
lion.lmll.nrduck. In aR'hileclural decorations, 
the same religious influence is evident. The 
fir, or pine cone, and the honeysuckle, are 
eonslanlly repeated. They form fricres, the 
capitals of columns, and the fringes of hang- 
ings. (1| Chairs, fuldes, and couches are 
adorned with the heads and feet of the bull, 
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the lion, and the ram, all sacred animals. (2) 
This singular connection between religion and 
the duties and events of life, whether public or 
private, «o remarkably illustrated by the mo- 
numents of the Assyrians and Egyptians, and 
by the Jewish law, is well worthy of philoso- 
phical inquiry, 

It only remains for mo to say a few words 
on the mode of burial of the As.syrians. As 
no tombs which can with certainty be allri- 
bulod to that people, have yet been discover- 
ed, wo may conjecture, — the analogies be- 
tween the two nations being in other respects 
so evident,— that the funereal ceremonies of 
the Assyrians resembled those of the Per- 
sians. The body may have been enclosed in 
a enflin filled w ilh honey, wax. or oil ; a sup- 
position which may be confirmed by the 
anecdote of the opening of the tumb of Bolus, 
related by Ailian.(3) Traditions have bt^en 
preserved relating to the tombs of the two 
most celebrated Assyrian kings — Ninus and 
Sardanapalus ; but they are so confused and 
vague, that even the precise place of sepul- 
liiro of those monarchs cannot be deter- 
mined. According to some Iho tomb of Nimis 
was at Babylon, where, it will bi: rememirered 
Ovid places the “ Busla Nini according to 
others, at Nineveh. Ctosias relates llial when 
her husband died, Scmirainis buried his body 
in the palace, and raised over il a huge tu- 
mulus or pyramid of earth, which was visible 
from afar, and was still standing after the de- 
struction of Iho city and the fall of the em- 
pin‘. (i) From the ambiguous eipresMon of 
the Greek author it might be inferred, that 
the palace itself was actually buried. The 
extraordinary preservation of the sculptures 
at Niniioiid, and the existence of the pyra- 
mid, almost induced meal one time to be- 

The gnlden calf of the Israelites will not be forgot- 
ten, and for the use of ttie figure of tlie bull as a 
saeretl orn.inient by the Jews, ttis braren sea in llie 
ti’mpte of Solomon may be citeil. (I Kings, vii., as; 
3 Cliroii., iv , 4, 5; ami Jeremiah, Hi., 30.) That in 
•Sssyria Baal, or the Supreme Deity, was worshipp d 
under tlie form of a hull or heifer may be infemtd 
from Toliil. i., 5. “Now all llic tribes whieli toge- 
ther revolted, and the liouse of tuy tallier Napbthali 
fuicrifieed unto the licifer Haal;“ but llic reading is 
doubtful. 

<31 llieh discovered a skeleton in a sqii.iro wooden 
tKR or eofiln amongst the ruins of Babyinii, UTider 
tlie Iiead was a round pel)b]e, on tlie outside of llio 
eoltln a bra.ss bird, anti in tlic inside an ornament of 
tile same materiai, wliicb tiad probatily been sue* 
pended to some ptirt of the corpse. But, Irom the po- 
sition of ttie collln. it is doubiful wbellier il was of 
the pure Babylonian epoch. 

( 4 ) Uiod. Sic., I. ii. Although Ctesias, os usual. 


Horn.-, or sacred tree, was preserved by tlie Persians, 
almost as represented on tlie A.ss,vrian monuments 
until ll'e Arab invasion. M. Lajard (Beebcrrlies siir 
If Ciiltc du Cypn^s, in ttie Nmivelles Aiiiiales de 
rinstitiit Ari-tiColoeiquc, vol. six.) has collccleil all 
llic aiittiorities on the prolmbte connection of ttiis 
object with llic worslifp of Vi niis, and of its intro- 
dticlioii from Assiria into Asi,s Minor, Persia, and 
crniml Asia on one side, and into Arabia on the 
other. 

(I) Note the Ionic form of llie rapllal of tlie Assy- 
rian pillars alreoily alliiiled to, and llie sacred cha- 
racter of the Greek Ionic coliimii, whieli was gji- 
etiisivety used for funeral purposes, A column of 
tills order stands alone in llie centre of llic pediment 
of a tomb atTelmissns. 

(3) The bull lias always held a prominent place in 
Hie reli-giiius systems of Asia. Ttie sacred bull of the 
Assv riaiis, the Apis of llic Egyptians, and the bull 
Nandi of the liindbus arc ev iiicntly ideuUcal types. 
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lievc that ihe building had been purposely 
covered up ; and that Ihe part of the mound 
enclosing the north-west cdilice was actually 
the monument described by Ctesias. Nor can 
this conjecture bo rejected on accounCof its 
mere absurdity, when we remember the ei- 
traordinary works of those ancient nations 
which more or loss reserablcsl the Assyrians 
in their customs and in their political condi- 
tion. An ancient tradition declares that 
Ninus neither died, nor was buried, in Assy- 
lia ; but that, having been dethroned by Se- 
miramis, he fled into Crete. (I) Semiraniis 
herself is said by some to have been changed 
into a dove, and to have been honoured w ith 
an apotheosis ; whilst according toothors she 
burnt herself at Babylon, on account of the 
death of a favourite horse, {i) an inscription 
recording her conquests and great works 
having been placed over her tomb there. (3) 
The same doubt exists as to the burial- 
place of Sjrdanapalus. Some have placed his 
tomb at Anchiale, in Cilicia, where it was said 
to have been seen by Alexander; others at 
Tarsus ; others, again, at Nineveh. .According 
to Aniynthus,(l) at the gale of the Assyrian 
capital was a high arlilicial terrace or tumu- 
lus, which was the tomb of the monarch, and 
born an inscription to that effect, inChaldaean 
letters. During the siege of Nineveh engines 
of war, brought against the besieged, were 
placeit upon it. But if this were the tomb of 
ihcSardauapalus of history, who burnt him- 
self, with his wealth and concubines, and 

lias placed N'incveti on llic Eiiplirales, tlic ilrstruc- 
IIOD oftlie city by the Mctlos identities it with Itic 
city on the Tigris, and at the same lime in.iy con- 
nect Ihe tumulus lie describes with Ihe Niinroud 
mound. 

(I Moses Chor., c. xiv. Quippe vlr ejns (Semir.i- 
inis; Ninus. non ut rei'tiir, mortnus in Nineies regia 
ab ea scpiiitus eral, sed ubi impiidieUiam ejus ar 
mores llagiliosos perspecil, rclieto regno, in Crel.nu 
eoniugit. 

(s;Ptiny, Hisl. Nst., 1. viii.,c.t2. '*fieinir,iniis 
in Babyionia ei|Uo .imisso in pyrain sc eonjecil." .Vr. 
Rircli suggests to me that tlie true reading may 1 m‘ 
“regno amisso.” 

(3)Polyienus (vii., c. asi gives the inseriplion, 
wliicb, liownver, may be looked u|xm ,vs fabulous. 

. 4 ) I - 3 . 

;5 Various versions of tliiscclelir,ilede],it,vpli liave 
lieen tianded down to ns. Allieini’iis gives three 
, lib. viii ); one hy tlie pool Clierillu.s, in seven hexa- 
meter verses, from tlic works of Chrysippnsc a se- 
eond, by the poet Phirnix. of Cotopliun, containing 
fourteen verses, willi a preainhle ol eleven, and a 
third from Amynthiis. all in the same sense. Note 
tliat Sardanapalus is called Nimis in one of lliese 
versions. According to Clcarchus, a disciple of 
AristoUr, the epitapli »a.s merely “ Sanl.niapalus. 
the son of Anaryndaraxos, built Ihe cities of Tarsus 
and Auchialc III one day . He is now dead." Thus 
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after whoso death (he Assyrian dynasty and 
capital were totally destroyed, it may bo ask- 
ed how it could have been thus raised in Ihe 
most conspicuous part of the cily ? It is most 
probable that the high terrace described by 
Aniynllius was the pyramid or mound of 
Nimroud, and the tomb of a much earlier 
monarch. The eiiilaph inscribed upon the 
tomb of Sardanapalus — “ Sardanapalus, tho 
son of Anacyndaraios, built Anchiale and 
Tarsus in ono day ; cal, drink, and lust ; the 
rest is iiolliiiig” — lias been quoted forages, 
and Us aullienlicity is generally admitted. 
Vet some versions of the same inscription 
would give a nioro favoural le view of the 
character of tho monarch ; although tho 
sentiment, according to those who pretended 
to have seen the monumor.l, was sufficiently 
illustrated by a statue, representing the king 
snapping bis fingers in conlempl, or standing 
in the atiiliide of a dancer. (.5). 

The manner of lliedealb of Sardanapalus 
is no less doubtful than the site of his tomb. 
The .Assyrian king, upon the funeral pile, 
surrounded by his w ives, his concubines, and 
his treasures gazing, from the flaming heapoii 
the great city, now to become the prey of 
the conquering Mode, has long been a fa- 
vourite tlieiiio of the poet, llie historian, and 
the iii.iralisl. Some, however, pretend that 
the monarch, driven from his throne, and 
the victim of luxury and debauch, wandered 
into a distant part of bis former dominions, 
and died of premature old age. (li) Others 

iuhTring llic vanity orimnuui power and gre.itiies.». 
The eoncliiiling words in the text, wliirh roiney tlie 
condemnatory sciilimeni, wcie added. (Essai sur 
rilisloire, cir., des Assyriens de Niiiivc, hy Frcrel, 
in the Mejiiairc.x of llie Aradcmie Royalc des Inscrip- 
tions, etc., from 1718 to I7i5.) With regard to the 
form oflhe tomb itsrlf, as reprrsenled ou llic Im- 
perial coins ofAnctiiate, it m.iy be presumed lljal it 
is merely conjectural, crilial ii n.is derived from an 
aneienl innmuneiit restored at a later period. Stilt 
there is something Assyrian both in tlic design and 
in Ihe figures placed upon it. It consisted of a kind 
of pyrsmid, surmounted liy an eagle, liaxing in 
front an Assyrian god, tiolding a cone, and tram- 
pling on a spidnx. Two winged ligtires stood on tlie 
w.ill, or penbolc, surrounding the pyramid. A 
massive ruin of stone and liriek-work— ennsisling of 
a sipiare base, surronmted hy a watt of great Ihiek- 
iK'ss— in Ihe luiilsl of Uic iiioilcrn low n of Tarsus, 
li.as I*crn liy some identiltcd with llir lonih of Sarda- 
iiapaius. Tliis ruin was opened in one or two places 
some years ago hy llic Frencli consul, but w ithout 
results of any liileresl. The wliole appears to be a 
solid mass of masonry, and was proliably only the 
lower part of a monument, perhaps originally eased 
with marble. 

(6J Alhena’us, lib. xii . And yet lie gives, at the 
same time , a full account of tiis dcalli on tlie funeral 
pile, which was burning for lircen days— every one 
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place his tomb at Aiichiale, with an inscription 
only becoming one who had died a monarch. 
Modern critics, at a loss to reconcile ihcss 
anomalies regarding Ninus, Semirumis, and 
Sardanapalus, have been compelled to assume 
that there were two or more monarchs of 
'••ach name ; whose deeds and the period of 
\^ose existence have been confounded by 
ancient historians. (1) 

, Bill if an impanetrablo mystery surrounds 
^Uio lives of kings who were connected with 
' the greatest political changes in Asia, how can 
wp hope to determine the precise mode and 
place of their burial? If this obscurity hangs 
over the deeds of the three greatest characters 
in Assyrian liistory, how fruitless would bo 
an endeavour to frame a narrative of any mi- 
nor events, from the materials hitherto ac- 
cessible! Although the ancients were unable 
to discover the records of more than thirty 
generations of kings, we cannot concur in 
their sweeping avseriion that the lives of those 
monarchs were passed in inglorious sloth, 
and unmarkol by a single achievement 
worthy of notice. These writers contradict 
themselves when they speak of the Assyrian 
power as extending from India to the Helles- 
pont, and the name of Assyrians applying 
to a region stretching from the confines of 
Pontus to the borders of Egypt. History may 
have failed to chronicle the deeds of a nation 
which could maintain its sway over the 
largest portion of the then civilised worlil, and 
traditions, may have perished before history 
was ready to receive them ; bat the records 

excepting an eunuch wlio waa within the paiacc 
I e'icving that the king was ofTcring up a great .sa- 
crillcc. 

;i) “ SardanapaiuB*’ may have been a title; or 
sardan, a title or name, and pul, great ; as frcquoid- 
ly conjectured. Atossa bore the name of Semiramis 
(Euseb. Cliron . \ and many of lier works w ere attri- 
buted to die earlier queen. The arguments of Bryant 
(Mythology, vol.il., p. lOO) to prove that the name 
of Semiramis attached to u tribe or nation, lypitied, 
according to a very common e.astorn custom, by an 
individual, arc ingenious. A Semiramis of history 
was Invested with a semi sacred character. She was 
tt-.c daughter of a Syrian goddess, half flsli, and a 
young man of the oountiy. Being exposed at lirr 
birth, she was brought up by birds, and was ulti- 
mately transformed into a dove. Fi-om her motlier, 
the Syrians worshipped the llsh, and from licr own 
.‘tpoiheosis thedovc beeamca sacred symbol amongst 
the Assyrians; wj»llst her name was supposed to de- 
note that bird. Fabulous and legendary ns liiesu 
accounts are, they appear to have liad an origin in 
Assyrian rites only understood by the initialed, and 
whose mythic meaning had perished altogelhcr bc- 
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of the people Ihemsolves have remained, and 
are now before ua. From them wo may hope 
to fill up a part of a great blank in the his- 
tory of the world. The atlompt to do so can- 
not be altogelhcr uninteresting or unimporl- 
anl. It is of Assyria we treat,— a name fa- 
miliar to us as the seat of the earliest selllc- 
ments of the human race, and as the birth- 
place of the first patriarchs. How far the 
civilisation and worshipof iis inhabitants may 
have affected a religions system, which still 
maintains an influence over nearly one half 
of the human race, wc are not yet, probably, 
fully aware; nor could I, at present, ven- 
ture to inquire. A more palpable influence 
exercised over Asia Minor, and even Greece, 
has beencasually, though imperfeclly, point- 
ed out in this work. (2) I might furlher 
enlarge on the diffusion of the arts and 
religion of the Assyrians, either directly or 
through their allies, over the distant regions 
of Egypt and Libya. Engaging theories, not 
devoid of plausibility, might be advanced ; 
and at any rale an extended and impartial 
inquiry might convince us, that the influence 
of Assyria was more cxlensive than a mere 
superficial examination might lead us to sus- 
pect. But such subjects are at present out 
of my province. I shall be well satisfied, 
and my literary labours, as well as those of a 
more active nature, will be amply rewarded, 
if I have succeeded in an attempt to add a 
page to the history of mankind, by restoring 
a part of the lost annals of Assyria. 

tore tlicy were described The dove appears to hare 
been aa As.'syrinn emblem. Vet we have no repre- 
sentation of it in the sculptures, unless it be the bird 
carried by the w.irriors, which 1 liave been inclined 
to identify with the lyngcs. Mr. Birch bos pointed 
out, in liis Memoir on the Nimroiid Cartouches, the 
coincidence of the name of the first liusband of Se- 
miramis, Onnes, with that of the Cbaldaeaii sea god 
Oannes. The legendary accounts of the queen go 
far to connect iier with Astaric and Venus. A 
sclioliasl, on the Pci icgesis of Dionysius, makes tier 
the same as the goddess Artemis or Despoina. Nolo 
also the Assyrian and Syrian origin of Adonis, and 
llic legends connected witli him. The authorities 
on tlie worsliip of Astartc and Derccio arc collected 
hySelden(de DisSyris, e. 3 ). With reganl to tlie 
liistoi'ical Semiramis, the confusion as to the time of 
her existence, her deeds, and her connection with 
Ninus, is equally inexplicable. She is declared to 
be ttic wife, daughter, and even the mother, or slcp,- 
molhcr, of that monarch. (Cramer, Anccdota Gra'- 
ca, vol. li., p. 170.) 

(4) “in the time of the twelve palriarclis was He- 
siod, who translated Assyrian writings into Greek.” 
(Anecd. Grsca, Cramer, vol. ii-, p. 389. ) 



^THi? END. 







